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ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Wb  take  advantage  of  the  pablication,  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  of  further 
puticulara  of  the  great  works  in  progress  under  his  care  in  that  cathe- 
dral, to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  there 
since  our  last  paper  on  the  subject.  The  greater  part  of  the  restora- 
tions then  in  progress  have  so  far  advanced  that  the  choir  has  been  for 
some  months  re-opened  for  Divine  Service.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  choir  of  Ely»  even 
in  its  present  incomplete  state.  The  choir,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  now  brought  down  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
great  cross ;  and  the  new  open  screen,  of  Mr.  Scott's  design,  which  we 
noticed  in  October  1851,  separates  it  from  the  octagon.  We  retain 
our  before  expressed  opinion  that  this  screen,  beautiful  and  elaborate 
as  it  is  both  in  design  and  execution,  is  not  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
either  ritually  or  aesthetically.  Forming,  as  it  does  in  fact,  a  pe$uUmt 
to  the  stalls  of  Alan  de  Walsingham,  it  ought  surely  to  have  imitated 
more  closely  the  precise  character  of  their  design.  The  style  of  the 
screen  is,  however,  far  more  luxuriant  and  intricate  than  that  of  the 
stalls ;  which,  rich  as  they  are,  seem  by  comparison  simple  and  austere 
in  contrast  with  the  screen- work  which  unites  them  at  the  western 
end  of  the  choir.  The  many  niches  of  the  new  screen  are  still  unte- 
nanted ;  so  that  an  effect  of  still  greater  complication  may  be  expected. 
We  fear  much  that  the  statues  for  the  screen,  when  completed,  will 
appear  small  in  scale,  when  compared  with  the  bas-reliefs  intended  to 
fill  the  panels  below  the  canopies  of  the  stalls.  We  should  very  much 
have  preferred  a  generally  simpler  treatment  for  the  screen,  with  statues 
of  larger  size  and  forming  a  main  part,  rather  than  an  accessory,  of  the 
design.  The  screen  was  crying  out  for  partial  colouring  and  gilding 
when  we  last  saw  it,  and  it  had  not  even  yet  received  its  brass  gates. 
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The  lower  panek  of  the  side  parts  of  the  screen  were  filled  with  brass 
work,  with  (we  thought)  an  exceedingly  good  effect,  though  the  metal 
work  might  be  lighter  and  more  spirited.  The  screen  contains  stalls, — 
the  only  ones  in  the  returns, — for  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean.  The  open 
work  behind  these  has,  of  necessity,  been  curtained  to  keep  out  the 
draught ;  a  fact  which  almost  of  itself  decides  against  the  poasibiuty  of 
having  really  open  screens  in  buildings  so  vast  and  unmanageable  as 
cathedrals. 

The  stalls  north  and  south  of  the  choir  now  occupy  the  three  beau- 
tiful Middle-Pointed  arches,  on  each  side,  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Hotham.  Unfortunately,  this  space  did  not  admit  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, thirty  on  each  side,  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  stalls.  The  super- 
flOus  stalls  are  used,  without  (of  course)  their  canopies,  for  the  west- 
erfituost  subsellae;  and  the  whole  range  of  subsellse  on  ^ach  side  has  been 
completed,  to  match,  with  stalls  and  misereres.  We  somewhat  regret 
this;  for  not  only  must  the  expense  have  been  enormous,  but,  practically, 
as  the  diminished  choral  staff  of  Ely  is  ludicrously  disproportionate  to 
even  the  upper  range  of  stalls,  such  of  the  stalls  of  Uie  "  secunda  forma  " 
as  are  not  occupied  by  the  lay  clerks,  are  used  by  their  wives  and  the 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter.  This  is  as  it  were  stereotyping  a 
false  principle  of  arrangement.  The  subsellse  have  desks,  and  below  them 
is  on  each  aide  a  third  range  of  benches.  The  choristers  occupy  a  small 
space  of  the  third  range  with  an  elegant  moveable  desk,  of  metal 
painted,  for  their  books.  The  desks  of  the  stalls,  which  are  from  Mr. 
Scott's  designs,  are  very  massive.  We  think  they  rather  waste  room 
and  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  choir,  already  architecturally  narrow. 
We  detect  also  in  their  design  many  details  and  ideas  borrowed  from 
Third -Pointed  woodwork,  and  which  contrast  but  unfavourably  with 
the  ancient  canopies.  Their  workmanship,  however,  by  Rattee,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  very  admirable,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  statuettes, 
which  seem  to  be  generally  inferior  to  the  foliage  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
ornamentation.  A  good  deal  of  significance  is  given  to  these  statuettes, 
by  making  them  represent  the  chi^f  fouoders  or  builders  of  the  cathe- 
dral, holding  scrolls  inscribed  with  the  groundplans  of  the  parts  of  the 
fabric  with  which  each  was  concerned.  The  upper  desk-ends  are 
surmounted  by  kneeling  angels  in  the  act  of  singing  ;  which  are  per- 
haps not  only  too  small  but  rather  too  pretty  and  sentimental.  The 
lowest  range  has  the  shields  of  arms  or  punning  emblems  of  the  exist- 
ing Dean  and  Chapter.  While  we  have  thus  criticized  unfavourably 
certain  details  in  the  woodwork  of  the  choir,  we  are  not  forgetful  of 
the  great  merit  of  the  whole,  and  desire  to  express  our  great  admira- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  thought  fulness  and  meaning  thrown  into  the  work 
by  all  concerned  in  it. 

Of  the  organ  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  last  notice.  It  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  one  bay  of  Hotham's  triforium  has  been 
concealed  by  its  projection.  Its  polychrome  has  not  as  yet  extended 
itself  to  the  great  mass  of  woodwork  in  the  stalls  below  it. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  pavement,  as  we  go  gradually  eastward 
in  our  description  of  the  choir.  This  is  thus  described  in  the  Dean's 
paper: 
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**  The  pftv«ment  genentlly  is  fonned  of  black  and  white  marble,  iatennized 
with  mosaic  tiles,  which  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Minton.  Iq  the 
Presbytery,  where  the  absence  of  stall-work  allows  ample  space  for  larger 
patterns  and  a  more  elaborate  design,  the  effect  which  it  produces  is  magni- 
ficent. Large  marble  slabs  have  been  placed  upon  the  graves  of  Bishop  Ho- 
tham  and  Prior  Crauden,  the  founders  respectively  of  the  three  arches  which 
form  the  stalled  choir  and  of  the  lantern  adjoining :  the  first  is  new,  but  the 
second  is  the  ancient  slab  which  was  removed  by  Bishop  Gunning  to  another 
part  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  many  other  magnificent  gravestones  and 
brasses  of  Priors  and  others,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Mr. 
Hard  man  is  engaged  in  restoring  the  brass,  of  which  the  indent  remains,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  iuscription  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  far  finer 
efifect  is  produced  by  the  combinatioa  of  coloured  tiles  with  marl'  a 
than  with  either  material  alone.  In  the  choir  of  Ely,  its  great  area 
being  considered,  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  tiles  used  ard  merely 
tesserae,  and  the  tile  patterns  merely  mosaics.  They  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  greater  masses  of  the  polished  marbles,  and  are  scarcely  so  efiec- 
tive  as  they  might  be  either  in  design  or  in  colour.  Messrs.  Hardman 
deserve  great  praise  for  their  reproduction  of  the  lost  brasses.  The 
figure  of  Prior  Crauden  kneeling  and  embracing  the  foot  of  a  cross  is 
exceedingly  happy,  and  will  be  a  great,  and  roost  fitting,  ornament  to 
the  choir.  We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  on  the  next  paragraphs 
we  shall  quote ;  and  that  is  that  the  arms  of  the  five  benefactors  alluded 
to  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  too  large  a  size.  They  do  not  escape  a  cer- 
tain effect  of  vulgarity,  and  in  particular  contrast  ill  with  the  smallness 
of  the  tesserae  used  in  the  rest  of  the  pavement. 

"  In  the  wide  treading  of  one  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  choir  to  the 
presbytenr,  the  Chapter  have  placed  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Alexander 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hatford,  John  Dunn  Gardner,  Esq., 
and  John  Charles  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  their  Uberal 
benefactions  to  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral :  they  have  been  very  success- 
fully executed  by  Messrs.  Minton. 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  phice  brass  tablets,  with  their  arms  and  designations,  upon 
the  graves  or  places  of  sepulture,  wherever  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  the 
Bishops,  'Deans,  and  other  eminent  persons  who  have  been  interred  in  the 
choir  or  presbytery.  The  stone  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  .Bishops 
Hugo  de  Balsham,  Kirkby,  De  Fontibus,  Walpole,  and  Orford,  were  uncovered 
in  preparing  the  floor  for  the  new  pavement ;  in  two  cases  only  was  it  found 
necessary  to  disturb  them." 

Leaving  now  the  choir  we  mount  by  two  steps  to  the  presbytery. 
Three  bays  are  at  present  so  occupied,  a  temporary  framework  covered 
with  a  red  flowered  cloth  dividing  the  six-bayed  presbytery  of  Bishop 
Northwold  into  two  equal  partis.  Against  this  temporary  screen  is 
placed  the  altar— of  good  dimensions  an  itself,  but  at  present  without 
foot-pace  or  indeed  any  elevation  above  the  ordinary  level. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  real  reredos  will  be  erected  one  bay  fur- 
ther back,  making  the  presbytery  and  sanctuary  to  consist  of  four  bays, 
and  leaving  only  two  bays  as  what  used  to  be  called  "  retro-choir  "  be- 
hind the  altar.     In  our  last  notice  of  Ely,  we  agreed  with  a  valued 
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correspondent  that  this  was  in  many  ways  a  mistake ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  altering  that  opinion. 

The  three  arches  on  each  side  of  the  preshytery  are  now  filled  most 
satisfactorily  with  high  tombs,  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  An  ex- 
ceedingly good  principle,  (we  cannot  but  think,)  has  been  observed 
in  the  restoration  of  these  monuments.  Their  inner  sides^  feeing  the 
choir,  and  forming  essential  elements  of  the  architectural  effect  of  this 
part  of  the  choir,  have  been  scrupulously  restored,  both  in  detail  and 
colouring,  from  the  existing  indications ;  while  the  outer  sides,  feeing 
the  aisles,  are  left  in  their  mutilated  state.  This  strikes  us  as  being  a 
very  happy  compromise,  since  it  allows  the  part  of  the  churc}i  more  es- 
pecially used  for  service  to  be  made  complete  in  its  architectural  and 
ornamental  features ;  while  for  amateurs  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
the  other,  and  equally  important,  half  of  each  tomb  is  left  in  its  un- 
touched and  unrestored  state*  The  tomb  of  Bishop  De  Luda  is  now  a 
gorgeous  specimen  of  revived  polychrome,  being  coloured  all  over  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  evident  remains  of  its  original  state. 
At  present,  standing  as  it  does  unrelieved  by  much  colour  around  it,  it 
may  be  thought  at  first  sight  somewhat  crude  and  inharmonious ;  and 
certainly  the  lower  parts  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  tops  of  the  sets-off, 
are  painted  in  colours  far  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  would  be  now 
thought  suitable.  Still,  as  a  whole,  the  monument  "  grows  upon  one," 
as  the  saying  is,  upon  acquaintance,  and  we  should  earnestly  dissuade 
the  Dean  from  altering  its  effect  by  any  deviation  from  the  precedents 
of  the  ancient  coloration. 

Speaking  of  polychrome,  we  may  here  advert  to  the  very  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  bosses  and  ribs  of  the  groined  roof.  Here,  again,  the 
ancient  remains  have  been  ri^dly  followed  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
De  Luda  tomb,  further  acquaintance  reconciles  the  spectator  to  what 
at  first  appears  a  whim  and  an  incompleteness, — namely,  the  very  par- 
tial and  as  it  were  only  inchoate  colouring  of  the  ribs ;  the  whole 
lengths  of  which  are  not  painted,  but  merely  the  points  of  junction 
witib  the  chief  or  subordinate  bosses. 

The  gorgeous  frontal,  embroidered  by  Miss  Agnes  Blencowe — a 
name  not  unknown  to  our  readers — deserves  an  especial  notice.  Its 
length  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  middle  containing  a  very  beauti- 
fill  figure  of  our  Loan  as  risen,  from  the  original  of  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
contained  within  a  pointed  aureole  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  bordered 
by  radiating  beams.  Broad  orphreys,  embroidered  in  flowers,  divide 
this  middle  compartment  from  the  sides,  which  are  of  red  velvet,  pow- 
dered with  conventional  flowers.  The  superfrontal  is  very  effectively 
embroidered  with  the  legend,  *<  Agnus  Dei,  qui  toUis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis."  The  whole  frontal  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  of  the 
revived  art  of  church  embroidery.  The  middle  compartment,  in  par- 
ticular, seems  to  us  to  equal  ancient  specimens  in  its  workmanship, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  aureole,  and  of  the  orphreys, 
succeeds  in  isolating  the  figure,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  vertical  position  and  the  narrow  horizontal  length  of  the 
frontal,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  ornament.  The  temporary  hangings 
behind  the  altar,  and  the  fact  that  the  altar  itself  is  as  yet  without  a 
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footpace,  or  any  elevation,  are  yerf  great  drawbacke  to  the  present 
good  effect  of  the  frontal.^ 

We  will  now  quote  from  the  Dean's  paper  the  following  account  of 
the  next  works  that  are  to  be  finished  or  begun.  We  have  great  hopes 
that  the  reredos  there  spoken  of  will  be  worthy  of  its  position,  and  we 
are  very  glad  that,  as  the  sanctuary  is  to  extend  another  bay  eastward, 
the  northern  aiich  of  that  bay  will  be  filled  with  the  restored  monument 
of  Bishop  Northwold,  and  the  southern  one  by  that  of  Bishop  Hotham. 
We  quite  agree  also  with  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  canopy 
formerly  over  Hotham*8  tomb,  which  can  be  shown  never  to  have  be- 
longed to  it,  is,  in  reality,  the  canopy  of  a  shrine.  This  is  also  to  be 
restored. 

*'  Of  the  works  which  remain  to  be  completed  or  undertaken,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  akar  screen,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  arch  of  the 
Presbytery,  leaving  two  arches  intervening  between  it  and  the  east  end  of 
the  Cathedral :  an  arrangement  which  will  give  as  great  a  length  to  the 
Choir  as  is  consistent  with  convenience  and  good  architectural  proportions. 
It  will  be  composed  of  two  wings,  of  rich  open  arcading,  on  each  side  of  a 
raedos  of  much  greater  elevation,  enriched  with  sculpture  in  alabaster,  repre- 
senting the  concluding  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  This  reredos, 
with  its  decorations,  is  the  munificent  gift  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  Esq.,  who 
designs  it  as  an  offering  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  wire,  who 
died  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  stone  work 
of  the  screen,  including  the  architectural  carving,  but  not  the  sculpture,  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Rattee,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year. 

'*Tfae  altar  will  be  placed  upon  a  platform  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the 
general  level  of  the  pavement. 

*'  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  beautiful  effigy 
of  Bishop  Northwold,  the  founder  of  the  Presbytery.  This  effigy  is  in 
a  ruinous  state,  and  can  only  be  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  careful 
and  fidthful  restoration.  Its  restoration  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
whose  skill  in  such  works  is  well  known. 

"  Aceording  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Monastery,  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Hotham  was  placed  in  the  first  arch  of  his  own  work,  behind  the  high  altar  of 
the  Choir;  it  was  then  enriched  with  sculptures,  representing  the  Creation, 
and  Fall  of  Man,  as  well  as  many  other  costly  decorations.  All  these  had 
disappeared  when  Browne  WilUs  described  the  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  reputed  altar  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  very  rich  ob- 
long canopy  raised  upon  arcades,  vaulted  beneath  with  a  deep  cresting  around 
its  summit,  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Presbytery,  behind  the  altar  of 
the  ancient  Choir.  As  this  canopy  is  shorter  than  the  tomb,  and  exhibits  no 
traces  whatever  of  obliterated  sculptures,  it  could  have  formed  no  part  of 
Bishop  Hotham's  original  monument ;  it  was  probably  one  of  the  canopies 
used  lor  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the  shrine  of  S.  Etheldreda,  or  of 
some  of  her  successors.  When  Essex  arranged  his  new  Choir  in  1770,  he 
placed  one  moiety  of  this  canopy  above  the  altar  tomb  at  the  back  of  the  stall- 
work  in  the  third  northern  arch  of  the  Presbytery :  it  is  proposed  to  retain 
this  portion  of  it  in  the  position  then  assigned  to  it,  rebuilding  the  other 

'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  a  choir  like  that  of  Ely,  where  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  Divine  worship,  the  altar  should  be  allowed  to  be 
covered  op  on  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  week-day  services  ;  and  that  the  superaltar 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  without  its  candlesticksi  except  on  those  too  rare  occa- 
sions when  Holy  Communion  is  administered. 
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moiety,  of  whieh  no  veitiges  remain,  ao  m  to  restore  the  wbole  as  nearlj  a* 
possible  to  iu  origioal  state. 

"  The  altar  tomb,  the  only  genuine  part  of  Bishop  Hotham's  monument 
which  remains,  will  be  placed,  as  that  of  a  second  founder,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar ;  it  being  impossible  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  The 
sides  of  the  portion  of  the  Presbytery  included  in  the  new  Choir,  will  thus  be 
entirely  occupied  by  ancient  monuments. 

"When  these  works  are  completed,  there  will  still  remain  to  ^be  supplied 
many  sculptures  which  are  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  stall-work  i 
more  than  twenty  figures  are  required  to  fill  the  nicbes  of  the  screen ;  the 
sides  of  the  seats  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  and  the  bench  ends  of  the  se- 
veral sub-stalls  are  also  designed  for  the  reception  of  sculptures  in  bas-relief. 
Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  is  the  restoration  of  the  groups  beneath 
the  canopies  of  the  principal  stalls,  in  the  same  style  as  that  whicn  has  been 
so  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  Philip.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  to  whose  honour  the  most  precious  productions 
of  the  arts  may  be  most- worthily  dedicated,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  enable 
the  Chapter  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 

"  There  are  many  other  works,  in  the  side  aisles  and  retrochoir,  which, 
though  external  to  the  Choir  itself,  are  necessary  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  this  part  of  the  Cathedral ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  backing  of 
the  stalls,  between  the  Decorated  piers,  which  will  recjuire,  from  its  conspicu- 
ous position,  to  be  very  highly  enriched ;  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent 
doorway  which  formerly  led  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  against 
which  Essex  placed  the  Jacobean  monument  of  Dean  Csesar;  the  completion 
of  the  carving  of  the  new  organ  gallery  and  open  staircase ;  the  ornamental 
pavement  of  the  side  aisles  and  retrochoir ;  the  decoration  of  the  wall  beneath 
the  great  east  window,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  open  parts  of  the  altar 
screen,  whether  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  painting,  of  which  traces  re- 
main, or  otherwise  ;  the  restoration  of  the  colouring  to  the  bosses  and  ribs  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles,  &c.  &c 

"  The  repolishiug  and  restoration  of  the  marble  piers  from  their  bases  up- 
wards, throughout  the  Presbytery,  both  in  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  has  been 
nearly  completed ;  this  work,  which  is  very  slow  and  expensive,  has  been  in 
progress  without  interruption  during  the  last  six  years.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  restorations  which  has  been  equally  complete  and  successful  with  this. 

"  The  more  considerable  works  in  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral  have  been 
generally  suspended  during  the  progress  of  those  in  the  Choir :  the  Chapel 
however  of  S.  Catharine,  opening  into  the  south-west  transept,  has  been  com- 
pleted, both  within  and  without,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  indications 
which  remain  of  the  original  design ;  the  pavement  and  the  painting  of  the 
▼ault  alone  is  wanting.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to  this  part  of  the  Church." — 
pp.  3 — 6. 

Five  new  stuoed  glass  windows  have  been  added  to  the  church  since 
our  last  notice,  which  we  must  now  briefly  criticize. 

M.  Alfred  Gerente's  Romanesque  window,  representing  the  history 
of  Samson,  which  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  stained  glass 
gallery  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  is  now  fixed  in  its  place,  as  the  fourth 
window  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  We  have  already 
commended  this  window,  and  need  only  say  here  that  for  beauty  of 
tinctures,  harmony  of  colouring,  and  bold  and  distinct  treatment,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  in  the  long  and  curious  series  of  specimens  with  which 
all  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  are  now  filled.  We  do 
not  deny  that  its  drawing  is  too  archaic  ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  positively 
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reffreshing  to  turn  to  this  window  from  many  of  the  miserable  failwes 
sarrouodiog  it. 

One  window  of  the  same  aisle,  the  second  from  the  east,  a  Pointed 
insertion  of  four  lights,  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  the  History  of  David.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  merit  of 
a  certain  kind,  and  is  very  like  an  old  window  of  a  late,  though  not 
debased,  style.  Its  drawing  is  good,  and  most  of  the  faults  of  modem 
glass  are  avoided.  But  its  tinctures  are  somewhat  washy,  and  its 
gronim  confused  ;  and,  above  all,  the  tracery  though  elaborate  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  architectural  tracery  of  the  wii)(low» 
and  indeed  it  almost  overwhelms  the  groups  beneath. 

A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  northernmost  window  of  the  west 
aisle  of  the  north  transept,  as  being  the  third  window  painted  for  Ely  by 
a  distinguished  amateur,  whose  melancholy  death  has  been  recently 
announced.  The  subject  is  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  Mr.  Moore  haa 
treated  archaically: — this  window  is  not  very  pleasing  as  to  colouring. 

Next  to  this  in  the  same  transept  aisle  is  a  window  by  M.  Lusson, 
the  artist  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  We 
confess  that  we  are  much  disappointed  in  this  window,  having  formed 
much  higher  expectations  from  this  gentleman*s  specimens  exhibited 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  subject  is  the  Good  Samaritan ;  treated 
very  grotesquely,  and  very  inharmoniously  as  to  colour. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Cottingham,  the  architect,  has  executed  the  fifth  new 
window, — the  second  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
It  represents  the  history  of  the  Household  of  Bethany ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly an  ingenious  reproduction  of  a  particular  style  of  Third-Pointed 
glass.  We  cannot  however  much  commend  its  general  treatment, 
though  the  canopies  are  certainly  effective.  In  colour  it  is  both  spotty 
and  open  to  the  charge  of  *«  antiquation." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  besides  the  great  east  window, 
upon  which  Mr.  Wailes  is  employed,  eight  or  nine  other  new  ones, 
by  Messrs.  Wilmshurst,  Wailes,  Clutterbuck^  Cottingham,  and  Lusson, 
are  either  in  hand  or  ordered. 

Among  other  works  in  contemplation  there  are  mentioned,  as  partly 
provided  for,  the  painting  of  the  cieling  of  the  great  west  lantern, 
which  is  now  (our  readers  are  aware)  thrown  open  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  Romanesque  lanterns  in  existence  ;  and  the  panelling  and  paint- 
ing of  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  thorough  restoration  of  the  octagon, 
including  the  polychrome  of  the  interior,  the  substitution  of  more 
appropriate  windows  in  its  lantern^  and  the  addition  externally  of  '*  the 
outer  corona  of  turrets  and  pinnacles,  as  originally  designed  by  Alan 
de  Walsingham,"  are  objects  which  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  see 
undertaken,  and  which  we  do  not  doubt  the  energy  of  the  present  Dean 
will,  before  long  accomplish.  We  earnestly  beg  our  readers  not  to 
neglect  the  opjiortunity,  if  they  can  afford  it,  of  contributing  to  the 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  one  of  our  finest  churches,  where  they  can 
be  certain,  from  what  has  already  been  done,  that  it  will  be  well  and 
wisely  administered.  Few  persons  who  know  how  much  has  been 
done  at  Ely  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  only  £9000  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  BO  far  has  this  comparatively  small  sum  gone  under  judicious 
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Oiauagement.  To  meet  this  the  gum  of  £7000  has  been  raised,  of 
which  it  should  in  justice  be  said  nearly  half»  viz.  £3150,  has  been 
given  by  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Canons,  and  other  members  of  the  church. 
We  subjoin  a  statement,  from  the  Dean's  paper,  of  works  needed  to  be 
done,  and  of  the  small  sums  for  which  they  may  be  done,  as  a 
temptation  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  co-operate  in  this 
good  work. 

*'  As  a  guide  to  those  friends  of  the  Chivch,  who  may  wish  to  undertake 
specific  works,  we  subjoin  a  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  exe- 
cuting some  of  them. 

"  The  single  figures  on  the  screen  :  about  £\0  each. 

"  The  groups  l£sneath  the  canopies  of  the  upper  stalls :  about  £30  each. 

*'  The  groups  on  the  bench  ends  of  the  substalls :  about  j^40  each. 

''The  colouring  the  arms,  snd  completion  of  the  decorations  of  the  tomba 
of  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Cardinal  de  Luxemburg :  about  £^  each. 

**  The  restoration  of  the  eifi{^  of  Bishop  Nortbwold,  and  of  the  altar  tomb 
of  Bishop  Hotham :  about  £50  each. 

"  The  complete  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  great  shrine  canopy,  for- 
merly placed  upon  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Uotham :  as  the  workmanship  of  this 
canopy  is  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  the  entire  cost  of  its  restoration 
would  not  be  less  than  £250. 

"  The  painting  and  gilding  of  the  bosses  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir : 
about  £2b  for  eaeh  aisle. 

*'  The  pavement  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  and  the  retro-choir,  with 
encaustic  tiles :  about  j^60  for  each  of  them  :  if  marble  be  extensively  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  interior  of  the  choir,  the  cost  will  be  much  greater. 

*'  For  marble  mosaics  (as  before  the  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,)  in  the 
platform  of  the  altar:  about  j^lOO. 

''  The  enriched  wall  behind  the  several  arcades  of  the  stalls :  about  jC50 
for  each  arcade. 

"  The  carving  of  the  staircase  and  chamber  beneath  the  orfi^an  :  about  ^0. 

"  The  decorations  of  the  vault  of  the  lantern :  about  j£^350. 

'*  The  eight  new  windows  in  the  lantern :  about  j^30  for  each  of  them. 

''  The  turrets  and  pinnacles  in  the  outer  corona :  about  £100  each. 

**•  The  painting  the  vault  of  S.  Catherine's  Chapel :  about  £50. 

*'  The  pavement  of  S.  Catherine's  Chapel :  about  £30. 

"  The  painting  the  roof  of  the  south-west  transept :  about  j^l50. 

''  The  pavement  of  the  south-west  transept :  about  ^100. 

'*  The  painting  and  decoration  of  the  north,  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
the  south  transept,  the  repairs  of  the  woodwork  and  carving  not  included ; 
about  .£100." 


THE  ROODSCREEN  AND  THE  ICONOSTASIS. 

No.  I. 

Wb  propose  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  roodscreen 
and  the  iconostasis — the  distinction,  too  often  neglected,  between  the 
two — and  the  boundary  line  which  separates  them  on  the  map  of 
Europe;  not,  in  these  papers,  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  connected  with 
the  practical  bearing  of  the  question  on  modern  church  restoration. 
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Now  neither  Bingham,  who  did  not  profess  to  write  as  an  ecclesi- 
ologist,  nor  Dacange,  nor  AUatius,  nor  L&  Brun,  under  his  assumed 
name  of  De  Moleon,  nor  Father  Thiers,  nor  even  Pugin  in  his  treatise 
on  roodscreens.^.ever  seem  thoroughly  to  have  realized  the  fact,  which 
forms  the  very  first  axiom  in  the  whole  subject,  that  every. church 
mast  consist  of  three  parts,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave :  the  sanctuary 
for  the  celebrant,  the  choir  for  the  clerks,  the  nave  for  the  faithful. 
Nor  did  they  recognise  the  equally  important  truth,  that  whereas,  in 
the  West,  the  principal  divisLcm,  whether,  by  screen  or  otherwise,  was 
between  the  choir  and  nave;  in  the  East,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  separation 
was  made  hetween  sanctuary  and  choir.  We  may  refer  to  one  passage 
of  Bingham,  to  show  how  completely  he  misunderstood  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  sanctuary,  he  heads  the  first  section  with  the  words.  The  Chancel, 
mideiUly  called  Bema,  thus  utterly  confounding  the  whole  with  its 
part,  and  in  the  sixth  sectioa  he  further  says,  that  this  Bema  was,  in 
some  Canons,  called  chorus.  Now  the  only  Canons  he  quotes,  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Second 
of  Tonrs,  are.  very. clear  in  their  recognition  of  that  which  Bingham 
confounds.  "  Let  the  Priests  and  Lievites  communicate  before  the  altar, 
the  clerks  in  the  choir,  the  people  withoutside  the  choir." — In  like 
manner,  Father  Thiers  in  his  Dissertation  Sur  la  eldiure  du  Chcntr  des 
Eglius,  after  telling  us  that,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  there  were  any  division  between  the  choir  and  the  nave,  proceeds 
to  quote  the  testimonies  of  Eusebius,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Theodoret, 
and  others,  as  bearing  on  this  division,  when,  indeed,  they  are  only 
speaking  of  that  between  choir  and  sanctuary.  He  applies,  that  is, 
their  words  to  the  Roodscreen,  whereas  they  are  indeed  speaking  of  the 
Iconostasis. 

Now,  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  use  of  the 
Iconostasis,  and  therefore  we  will  in  this  paper  turn  our  attention  to 
that. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  Church,  delivered  from  persecution,  had  leisure 
to  turn  her  attention  to  the  details  and  arrangements  of  her  temples, 
we  find  the  altar  immediately  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  choir. 
The  first  reference  to  it  which  we  have  is  in  the  description  given  by 
Easebius  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  founded  at  Constantinople  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  Here  it  was  reticulated,  and  of  brass  gilt.  The 
Hcond  Iconostasis  of  which  we  know  is  still  in  existence  in  the  rock- 
chnrch  of  Tepekerman  in  the  Crimea.  This  was  built  by  the  Aria  as.  about 
A.D.  340.  It  is  of  stone  :  on  each  side  (for  it  is  returned  to  the  north)  it 
has  four  piers  which  support  the  roof,  and  the  balusters  between  them 
are  so  contrived  as  very  strongly  to  set  forth  the  cross.  The  third  in- 
stance is  the  magnificent  erection  described  by  Eusebius  in  the  church 
of  Tyre,  built  by  Paulinus.  This  was  of  wood,  so  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  Asia.  In  the  same 
century,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  already  attaches  a  mystical  signification 
to  the  altar-screen.     He  calls  it  '*  the  screen  which  divides  the  two 

*  See  especially  p.  14,  where  he  follows  Thiers  in  applying  to  the  Roodscreen, 
what  Eusebias  and  Theodosins  say  of  the  Iconostasis. 
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worlds,  that  which  is  everlasting  and  that  which  passeth  away,  the 
boundary  of  gods  and  men." — ^And  again,  every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  firmness  of  S.  Ambrose  in  forbidding  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to 
remain  within  the  cancelli  during  the  time  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  see  that  the  Iconostasis,  though 
certainly  not  then  known  under  that  name,  was  under  various  titles^ 
and  in  various  forms,  so  universal  in  the  East  as  to  be  acknowledged  as 
a  symbol,— and,  in  all  probability,  was  just  as  general  in  the  West.  And» 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  other  examples  occur  in  the 
latter.  Thus  S.  Augustine,  in  relating  the  miracle  that  was  wrought 
on  Easter  Day  at  Hippo  on  a  young  man  afilicted  with  palsy,  says  that 
when  it  happened,  he  was  holding  '*  the  Cancelli  of  the  Holy  Place, 
where  was  the  Martyrium.'* — ^The  expression  shows  clearly  enough,  that 
no  screen,  dividing  choir  and  nave,  can  here  be  thought  of.  In  like 
manner,  S.  Paulinus,  in  describing  the  church  of  S.  Felix  at  Nola,  men- 
tions the  three  doors  to  the  cancelli,  just  as  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Iconostasis  of  the  greater  part  of  eastern  churches.  Italy  then,  Egypt* 
Libya,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  had  the  Iconostasis  before  the  year 
4^0,  as  the  rule,  and  to  all  appearance  the  universal  rule,  of  their 
churches. 

With  respect  to  France,  we  have  no  documents  which  will  enable  us 
to  judge :  but  that  the  Iconostasis  was  in  use  in  Spain  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  may,  we  think,  be  made  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain,  by  an  inductive  argument,  though  at  the  same  time  we  are 
aware  that  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  a  merely  rubrical  argu- 
ment. The  researches  of  Arevalus  have  shown,  in  our  opinion,  that  while 
the  priest  offered  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  he  was  not  visible  to 
the  people,  in  the  early  Gotho-Hispanic  rite.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
could  have  been  hidden  from  them  is  by  the  intervention  of  a  screen. 
Such  a  screen  therefore  existed ;  but  how  early  ?-*Now  we  will  assume, 
what  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  ground- work  and  general  feature, 
so  to  speak p  of  the  Gotho- Hispanic  office  is  at  least  as  early  as  the 
earliest  mass  it  contains.  That  on  the  Epiphany,  however,  has  this 
for  its  Introit:  *'Ye  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ"  :  while  this  is  the  Sacrificium  or  Ofi^ertory,  in  the  office  of  the 
Vigil,  *'  Ye  who  are  about  to  pass  over  this  Jordan,  build  unto  the  Lord 
an  altar  of  stones  which  iron  hath  not  touched."  These  clearly  refer 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  conferring  baptism  at  the  Epiphany,  as  well 
as  at  Easter  and  Pentecost.  But  this  custom  was  abrogated  by  Pope 
S.  Damasus,  and  S.  Honorius  of  Tarragona:  and,  therefore,  any  re- 
ference to  it  must  be  earlier  than  a.d.  384, — the  year  in  which  S. 
Damasus  was  called  to  his  rest.  Hence  we  conclude  that  some  kind  of 
screen,  answering  to  the  Iconostasis,  was  in  use  in  Spain  in  the  fourth 
century. 

So  much  for  the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  Church  was  no  longer 
confined  to  that:  the  church  of  Signakh.  in  Georgia,  is  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  probably  erected  by  King  Parsman,  a  great  church 
builder.     This  has,  and  manifestly  always  had,  tlie  Iconostasis. 

Georgia  brings  us  to  Armenia.  Here,  as  we  shall  see,  they  do  not 
now  employ  an  iconostasis,  but  a  veil  in  its  place. — But  certainly  the 
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original  ime  was  different.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  distinctly 
Armenian  word,  Vantagahad  {tlushq.ui^utu£utin)  for  the  Iconostasis. 
If  they  had  the  native  word — it  is  a  rule  as  old  as  Bentley — we  may  be 
very  sure  they  had  the  thing.  And  passages  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Armenian  rituals,  to  prove  the  same  fact.  The  whole  office  of  the  Pro- 
thesis,  which  is  probably  not  very  much  later  than  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  shows  that  the  Iconostasis  existed  not  only  in  front  of  the 
Bema,  but  as  is  now  generally  the  case  in  the  East,  in  front  of  the  Pro« 
thesis  and  Diaconicon  also.  Again,  the  ground  plan  of  the  primatial 
churcli  of  Etchmiadzine,  near  Mount  Ararat,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
some  manifest  additions,  of  the  date  of  483:  and  here  there  was  clearly 
an  original  Iconostasis,  though  it  has  long  since  perished. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  era  of  Justinian^s  churches,  where  the 
Iconostasis  was  a  very  prominent  feature ;  and  in  one  of  which,  at 
least,  namely,  S.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  we  still  have  his  original 
erection.  Of  that  in  S.  Sophia,  the  Silentiary  has  given  us  a  very 
spirited  description. 

"  But  where,  amidst  the  Temple's  eastern  space, 
For  bloodless  sacrifice  they  fenced  a  place , 
Nor  ivory  formed  the  bound,  nor  well  wrought  stone, 
Nor  Carian  bronze  in  living  lustre  shone; 
A  solid  silver  bulwark  g^ed  all ; 
Nor  silver  plates  alone  secured  the  wall : 
Twelve  argent  columns,  chased  with  curious  art, 
The  Mystic  Priest  and  sweet- voiced  chorus  part: 
Below,  medallions,  on  the  metal  traced, 
In  the  slim  beauty  of  the  ellipse  were  chased  : 
Bight  in  the  midst,  as  when  this  earth  He  trod, 
Glowed  the  great  image  of  the  Incarnate  Goo: 
And  angel  bands,  around  their  King,  unfold 
In  reverent  awe,  their  wings  bedropped  with  gold.'' 

This  magnificent  Iconostasis  became  the  norm  of  all  succeeding  de- 
signs:— and  so  in  the  grandest  cathedrals  that  subsequently  arose  in 
the  East, — S.  Saviour's  at  Ghemigoff,  a.d.  1035,  S.  Sophia,  at  Kieff, 
Aj>.  1037,  S.  Sophia,  at  Novgorod,  a.d.  1052,  and  Gutais,  in  Georgia, 
begun  in  a.d.  1003,  the  artists  did  their  best  to  vie  with  the  normal 
H.  Sophia. 

Again,  returning  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  going  into 
the  far  East,  we  shall  find  the  Nestorian  missionaries  carrying  out  the 
Iconostasis  which  they,  by  tradition,  had  received ;  we  shall  find  their 
Haikia,  the  Greek  Bema,  shut  in  from  both  choir  and  nave : — we  can 
even  now  trace  this  phase  of  ecclesiology  right  across  Asia — in  the 
churches  of  the  orthodox  Ghreeks,  as  far  as  Trebizond,  where  the  ca- 
thedral of'S.  Sophia  has  a  very  fine  screen, — then  in  those  of  the 
Armenians  from  Erzeroum  to  Mosul, — then  in  those  of  the  Nestorians 
even  down  to  Ispahan;  as  in  the  very  ancient  church  of  Mar  Gheorgis, 
at  Alkosh, — and  the  (now  Jacobite)  Gathedral  of  Diarbekr ;  and  then, 
to  borrow  a  geological  metaphor,  the  stratum  dips  amidst  the  savage 
Mahometanism  of  Gabool  and  Beloochistan  to  reappear  among  the 
once  Nestorian,  now  Jacobite,  churches  of  Malabar. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty:  the  real  labour  ]&  to  trace  how  and 
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when  the  Iconostaais  disappeared  from  the  West,  and  the  Roodsereen 
took  its  place. 

Let  us  first  examine  some  of  the  Italian  churches  of  Justinian,  which 
we  will  take  as  given  in  Mr.  Wehb's  Continental  Ecclesiology. 

At  Ravenna,  built  by  .the  same  architect,  and  at  the  same  time, 
namely,  between  530  and  540,  are  the  two  churches  of  S.  Vitalis  and 
S.  Apollinaris :  the  one  a  purely  Byzantine  octagon,  the  other  a  mere 
basilic  with  a  kind  of  thin  eastern  sanctuary.  Two  more  different 
buildings  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  but  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
both  must  have  had  the  Iconostasis,  and  could  not  have  had  the  Rood- 
screen.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  any  one  will  examine  churches  of  the 
first  seven  centuries,  such  as  S.  Agnes-without-the-walis,  S.  Baibina, 
S.  Csesarius,  S.  Clemente  at  Rome, — Ainay  at  Lyons, — the  original 
plans  of  such  churches  as  Brix worth,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
like,  he  will  be  convinced  that  up  to  that  time,  the  Iconostasis 
was  general  in  the  western^  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  church.  The 
Chronicon  Casinense  expressly,  in  its  third  book,  speaks  of  a  church 
where  cancelli  of  brass  were  erected  before  the  altar,  that  is  to  Bay» 
(it  explains),  between  the  adytum  and  the  choir. 

From  about  the  eighth  century,  we  shall  find  the  introduction  of 
the  Roodsereen  brought  to  pass  in  two  ways,  which,  though  they 
seem  at  first  sight  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other,  ended  in  precisely 
the  same  result. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  perhaps  further  researches  in  ecclesiology 
may  make  that  certain  which  is  at  present  only  a  probable  conjecture, 
that  while  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools  of  Christian  architecture 
employed  the  apsidai  east  end  in  churches,  there  was  another  great 
school,  namely  the  Irish,  which  adopted  the  flat  east  end,  and  which 
eventually  prevailed  in  England,  in  Wales,  in  Denmark  and  Northern 
Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  France. 
.  With  the  apsidai  east  end  was  closely  connected  the  synthronal 
arrangement :  we  mean  that,  wherein,  according  to  primitive  custom, 
the  altar  stood  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  the  bishop  occupying  the  ex- 
treme east,  or  quasi-east,  and  his  clerks  were  placed  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left. 

With  the  fiat  east  end  was  connected  the  eastern  altar,  and  the 
choir  between  that  and  the  nave. 

Now  by  degrees,  from  the  apsidai  arrangement,  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  altar  was  pushed  further  and  further  west,  the  Iconostasis  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  place  of  the  Roodsereen,  till  at  length  the 
whole  body  of  clerks  took  their  place  behind  it,  and  the  altar  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir.  This  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  the  large  churches  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and 
comes  north  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Burgundy. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  the  church  of 
S.  Clara  at  Assisi.^  This  is  a  Pointed  building  of  1^53.  It  has  no 
aisles;  but  a  nave  of  three  bays,  a  crossing,  transepts  of  one  bay  each, 
and  a  pentagonal  apse.  The  altar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing, 
and  the  screen,  pushed  to  the  west  of  the  transepts,  is  an  example  of 
*  A  plan  is  given  in  Coniinental  Bcclenologyt  p.  459. 
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the  Iconostasia  pushed  into  the  place  of  the  Roodscreen,  and  so,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  becoming  one. 

Thus  then,  in  this  arrangement,  we  find  that  the  thing  was  not 
altered,  but  only  the  place.  The  Iconostasis  still  stood ;  but  it  stood 
at  the  chancel  arch,  not  at  the  sanctuary  arch. 

But.  in  the  other,  or  northern  arrangement,  the  case  was  entirely 
different.  We  must  first  imagine  a  church,  with  the  altar  at  the  very 
east  end,  not  in  the  chord  of  the  apse.  We  must  conceive  this  altar 
divided  by  a  screen  from  the  choir  :  the  choir  perhaps  architecturally 
defined  by  a  step,  the  soleas  of  the  Greek  church.  As  services  multi- 
plied, as  the  ofiices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  dead,  votive  masses, 
obits,  commemorations,  and  the  like,  became  more  developed,  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  discovered  the  convenience  of  a  screen  between 
themselves  and  the  people;  partly  for  the  more  distinction  of  their 
office,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  cold  countries,  for  warmth.  As  this  screen 
gained  height  and  importance,  proportionately  the  other  screen  lost 
it;  till  at  last  the  Iconostasis  fell  before  the  Roodscreen,  not  as  in 
the  other  case  by  becoming  it,  but  by  being  swept  away  before  it. 

If  this  be  the  true  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  new  arrangement,  it 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  double  screen  which  existed  in 
at  least  three  of  our  English  churches,  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  S. 
Alban's,  and  which  still  exists  at  S.  David's, — that  to  the  west  carrying 
the  great  Rood,  that  to  the  east  the  ambon ;  and  the  still  more  re* 
mackable  arrangement  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Grail  in  Switzerland,^ 
in  the  ninth  century.  We  neither  say  nor  think  that  these  two  screens 
answered  to  the  western  and  eastern  divisions  respectively;  but  that  the 
two  things  may  throw  great  light  on  each  other : — ^though  any  induc- 
tion, to  be  of  use,  must  be  obtained  from  a  much  larger  number  of 
churches  than  that  in  which  this  arrangement  has  at  present  been  ob- 
served. 

The  next  question  is, — what  is  the  first  reference,  distinct  and  un- 
mistakeable,  that  we  can  find  made  to  the  Chancel-  or  Rood-screen  ? 
And  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  in  another  paper. 


MR.  BECKMAN  UPON  "  SWEDISH  CHURCHES  AND 
CHURCH  OFFICES." 

[Ws  have  received  from  Stockholm  the  following  interesting  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beekman,  Comminister  of  S.  Clara's  church  in  that 
city,  containing  his  observations  upon  Mr.  Gordon's  communication  to 
our  pages  respecting  Swedish  Churches  and  Church  Offices,  and  some 
corrections  of  various  minor  points.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see 
how  that  article  was  received  in  Sweden,  and  will  thank  us  for  allowing 

^  A  plan  will  be  found  in  the  5th  volame  of  the  EccUtiologiat^  p.  119. 
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Mr.  Beckman  to  Bpeak  for  himself,  without  cartailment.     Mr.  OordoB 

has  kindly  added  a  few  explanatory  notes.—* Ed.] 

On  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon* s  artude, "  Swedish  Churches  and  Church  Offices,'* 
No.  LXXXVIII.  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  for  February,  1862. 

.  Two  peoples  are  under  great  obligation  to  the  highly  valaed  author  of 
this  article :  the  Swedish,  whose  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  life, 
together  with  the  theatre  for  the  same,  are  either  altogether  unknown 
beyond  their  borders,  or  else  are  estimated  in  the  most  erroneous  man- 
ner, owe  Mr.  Gordon  their  best  thanks  for  spreading  light  over  their 
ecclesiastical  circumstances,  and  in  particalar  in  Liturgical  matters,  or 
with  respect  to  their  public  and  private  Church- Services,  with  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  any  other  foreign  writer :  and  the 
English,  for  whom  the  formal  essence  and  advance  of  the  Faith,  as  well 
within  as  without  Great  Britain's  widely  extended  limits,  have  become 
important  objects  of  elucidation,  consideration  and  further  extension^^ 
will  with  especial  satisfaction  receive  the  clear  rays  of  light,  which  he 
has  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  country,  which  is  for  foreigners  in  general 
almost  a  perfect  terra  incognita.  Friends  of  the  Swedish  Church  ought 
to  rejoice,  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  man,  who, 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Sweden,  with  intimate  acquaint* 
ance,  as  well  with  its  language  and  literature  as  with  its  nature  and 
external  relations,  has  with  peculiar  attention  followed  its  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  and  is  owner  of  rich  materials  bearing  upon  the  same,  which 
he  well  knows  how  to  use;  and  further,  entertaining  a  love  for  the 
country  seldom  found  among  foreigners,  and  a  church-feeling  warmer 
than  is  usual  even  among  Englishmen,  lliese  latter  qualities  of  the 
author  of  the  article  have  however  by  no  means  hindered  him  from  in- 
dicating the  defects  he  supposes  he  has  met  with. 

Since  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  article  on  Swedish  Churches 
and  the  Swedish  Divine  Service,  is  an  interior  of  the  remarkable  church 
of  Habo,  near  Jonkoping,  derived  from  the  artist  Mandelgren's  large 
collection  of  drawings  from  these  churches,  one  or  two  remarks  shall 
be  made  in  passing  in  reference  to  this  building. 

In  the  absence  of  other  acquaintance  with  this  church,  than  what 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiologist  and  from  *'  An  Attempt  at  a 
Short  Description  of  the  Diocese  of  Skara,".by  P.  E.  Lindskog,  pub- 
lished at  Skara  in  1816,  the  reviewer  sent  the  engraving  with  the  de- 
scription of  it  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  the  Rural  Dean  Magister 
P.  Hallenberg,  who  gave  as  his  general  opinion  respecting  the  former, 
that  the  fresh  and  animated  colouring  of  the  engraving  presents  a  better 
appearance  than  does  the  church  in  reality  with  its  dark  and  faded  colours 
in  red,  blue,  black,  white,  Stc. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  drawing,  some  mistakes  have  been 
committed.  Just  below  the  lower  range  of  inclosed  pews  on  each  side  of 
the  altar-picture  are  wanting  nine  small  pillars,  of  which  there  are  four 
on  the  left  and  five  on  the  right  side ;  it  appears  also  as  if  the  proportion 
has  not  been  well  preserved  in  the  pedestal  of  the  figure  of  Death  over 
the  pulpit's  sounding  board,  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  somewhat 
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higher.  As  regards  the  description,  it  is  observed,  that^  the  statement 
of  the  walU  being  covered  with  shingles  painted  red  (p.  31)  if  incorrect : — 
the  colour  is  laid  on  the  actual  timber-walls,  which  are  not  even  made 
smooths  but  are  here  and  there  rough.  For  the  rest,  the  church  is  certainly 
dark  and  dismal,  but  awaking  the  soul  to  a  solemn  seriousness  both  by  its 
uneoaunon  conttruction  and  its  paintings.  The  Sacristy,  which  is  placed 
at  the  eastern  gable,  is  dark,  damp,  and  as  cold  as  a  cellar.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  one  of  the  porches  near  the  Sacristy  is  a  room  separated  from 
the  church  by  a  wall,  which  is  to  this  day  denominated  the  ■'  Confessional 
Chamber,"  and  is  unpointed.  As  to  the  church's  history,  the  following 
has  been  commnnicated  as  being  found  on  the  roof  near  the  organ* 
gallery :  This  church,  which  has  previously  been  a  cross-church,  was  built 
amt  to  the  west  (west  of  the  crossing),  as  the  walls  now  stand,  in  the 
time  of  Dean  Brignolph  Lundeling  (not  of  Lund,  as  the  article  states,  p. 
31)»  in\680  (he  died  16Q3).  and  in  1723  the  Dean  Martin  Seth  ordered 
the  eastern  half  to  be  added  at  the  cost  and  with  the  means  of  the  congre^ 
gation,  that  it  should  be  adorned  with  a  new  roof  and  be  furnished  with 
pulpit,  altar-picture  and  chairs.  At  another  point  may  be  read  likewise : 
painted  1723.  The  strength  of  the  uncommonly  well-seasoned  pine 
timber,  the  like  of  which  is  scarcely  to  be  had  now,  appears  to  promise 
endaranoe  to  the  church  for  many  generations,  if  it  be  only  properly 
kept  up. 

After  the  account  of  the  age  and  architecture  of  the  church,  in  so  Ceut 
as  accessible  materials  rendered  this  possible,  the  principal  subject  of  the 
article  commences  at  page  31,  and  consists  of  a  complete  description  of 
the  Swedish  Divine  Service ;  in  connection  with  which  are  given  not 
only  the  prayers  and  rubrics  occurring  in  the  Swedish  Church  Hand- 
book, but  also  a  sketch  of  the  officiating  priest's  vestments,  as  well  as 
of  both  his  and  the  congregation's  conduct  during  service,  as  also  of 
the  other  sacred  objects  of  the  same ;  during  which  examination  Mr. 
Gordon  finds  occasion  sometimes  to  recur  to  Habo  church,  and  lastly, 
to  characterize  very  advantageously  and  justly  Mr.  Mandelgren's  merit, 
in  having  preserved  for  futurity  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  works 
of  art  still  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Sweden ;  and  the  publication 
of  a  selection  of  which  he  wishes  might  meet  witii  support,  as  well  in 
Sweden  from  the  government  as  in  England  from  the  public. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  translations  made  from  the  Swedish 
Church  Hand-book  are  particularly  faithful,  and  testify  to  much  power 
over  both  languages.  Even  with  the  closest  comparison  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  any  incorrectness  of  importance,  unless  what  may 
rather  be  termed  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  press  should  be  so  considered, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a  list. 

Page  34,  note  ].— Qod^  is  omitted  after  Thee  in  the  first  line: 
whereas  aU  before  sin  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  fourth.  Same 
page.  Note  5. — And  is  required  before  Almighty  in  the  first  line,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  prayer  counsels  instead  of  counsel,  to  ensure  com- 
plete correctness. 

>  The  statement  in  the  article  here  objected  to  was  derived  from  a  communication 
from  the  artist  Mandelgren. — G.  J.  R.  G. 

2  The  word  God  did  not  occur  in  the  copy  of  the  Hand-book  used,  viz.:  fourth 
8?o.  edition.     Stockholm,  1839.— G.  J.  R.  G. 
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Page  36»  note  1,  line  4. — It  ought  to  stand :  O  Lord  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  the  All  Highest ;  and  in  the  next  following  prayer  the  words  : 
to  thank  Thee  have  been  omitted  in  the  3rd  line  before /or  the  benefits. 

Page  39,  line  14. — The  ought  to  be  removed,  and  heart  become 
plural ;  in  note  %  instead  of  Death  being  repeated,  Departure  might 
have  been  used,  both  for  i)reserving  the  image  in  the  Swedish  and  to 
avoid  using  the  same  word  a  second  time.  Note  3,  line  5,  ought  to 
have  hearts  instead  of  heart. 

Among  such  errors  of  pen  or  press,  however,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded that  at  page  30,  note  2. — Floors  or  fiats  is  translated  by 
w&ningar^  which  is  used  only  for  dwelling-houses,  instead  of  Ldktare, 
which  is  used  for  churches.  The  words  (page  39) :  Prayer  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  ought  to  be :  Prayer  for  the  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, 

The  remarks,  which  might  be  made  with  reference  to  descriptions 
and  opinions  given,  are,  although  numerous,  of  less  weight,  as  in 
general  they  relate  to  unimportant  points,  and  need  not  have  increased 
the  length  of  this  criticism,  were  it  not  that  the  well  known  love  of 
truth  and  exactitude  of  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  require  mi- 
nuteness even  in  small  thingn,  which  also  the  high  importance  of  the 
subject  demands,  llierefore  we  give  here,  as  we  believe,  a  complete 
list  of  the  small  mistakes  which  appear  in  the  article. 

1.  We  put  down  as  actual  mistakes  that,  at  page  3%  the  Alb 
(Messe-Skjortan)  is  said  to  have  sleeves  tightened  at  the  wrists,  which, 
if  it  occur,  must  be  an  unusual  exception,  since  the  sleeves  on  the  con- 
trary fall  wide  and  open  down  over  the  hands ;  that  this  vestment  has 
round  the  neck  a  collar  of  embroidery,  or  lace  and  embroidery  round  the 
bottom,  is  actually  the  case  in  one  or  two  churches,  but  is  far  from 
being  general ; — that,  on  the  same  page,  it  is  stated,  that  the  rich  mass 
vestments  are  only  worn  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  which  is  not 
correct,  for  they  ought  always  to  be  worn  by  priests  when  officiating  at 
the  altar,  even  on  those  Sundays  and  Holydays  when  the  Communion 
does  not  take  place,  in  particular  on  Festival^  days,  as  is  often  the 
case:  that  the  contrary  happens  not  seldom,  is  caused  by  a  blameable 
carelessness,  or  a  desire  of  saving  the  valuable  mass  vestments; — that, 
with  regard  to  the  description  of  the  great  seven-branched  candlestick  in 
the  mother-church  at  Stockholm,  (page  35)  it  is  of  brass  and  not  of  ebony 
and  silver,  of  which  on  the  other  hand,  the  triptych  in  the  same  church  is 
made; — that  the  chancel  screen^ is  not  so  unusual  as  is  stated  in  the  same 
page :  if  not  of  the  same  height  as  in  Habo  church,  it  may  be  observed  by 
visiting  several  of  the  older  Swedish  churches ; — that  (page  36)  we  have 
not  observed,  in  more  than  200  Swedish  churches  which  we  have  visited, 
that  a  small  book- board,  at  which  to  read  the  Confession,  is  commonly 

1  The  word  waaingar  (flats)  and  not  laktare  (galleries  in  churches)  was  used  iit 
the  Swedish  Ckmversationa  Lexicon,  from  which  the  notice  was  copied. — G.  J.  R.  G. 

^  Holidays  Art  Christmas  day,  S.  Stephen's  day.  The  Circamcision  (entitled  '*  New 
Year't  day**).  The  Epiphany,  (called  ♦»  Thirteenth  day"),  Easter  and  Whit  Monday, 
and  Holy  Thursday.  Festival  days  are  The  Annunciation  and  S.  Jobn  Baptist's 
day,  and  are  of  a  secondary  rank.  The  only  other  holidays  of  the  Swedish  calendar 
are,  The  Transfiguration,  The  Porification,  S.  Michael's  and  All  Saints'  days :  but 
these  are  kept  on  the  next  following  Sundays. — G.  J.  R.  G. 

*  It  is  merely  stated  in  the  article,  that  the  writer  had  never  seen  such  a  fitting. — 
6.  J.  R.  G. 
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affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  rails :  such  a  board  would  likewide  be 
in  the  way  at  Communion ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  board,  which 
is  placed  below  within  the  altar  rails  for  the  convenience  of  the  priest  in 
kneeling  during  the  confession ; — that  the  words  which  occur  in  con« 
nection  with  the  confession  on  the  same  page«  note  3,  (compare  page  43) 
and  which  are  considered  by  the  writer  as  an  absolution,  should  by  no 
means  be  so  characterized,  since  they  have  the  distinct  form  of  a  prayer;^ 
— that  not  the  Gospel,  as  is  stated  page  37,  but  otily  the  Epistle^  is  read 
DOW  from  the  altar,  although  directions  are  expected  without  delay  on 
diis  matter  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  former  again,  and  thus  to  return  to 
the  practice  before  181 1,  when  the  Church  Hand-book  now  in  force  was 
sanctioned; — ^that  the  text  at  High  mass  is  never  taken  from  the  Epistle, 
as  is  stated  page  38,  but  only  from  the  Gospel,  (the  texts  specially  or- 
dered for  prayer  days  may  sometimes  be  exceptions) ; — that  when  the 
priest  goes  up  to  the  pulpit  towards  the  close  of  the  pulpit-psalm  (com- 
pare page  38),  he  does  not  turn  to  the  altar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sermon,  as  is  there  said,  but  towards  the  people ;  he  only  turns 
towards  the  altar  whilst  the  Loan's  prayer  is  said  the  first  time,  which 
18  done  silently  as  a  Seerettm,  during  which  that  stillness  in  the  con« 
gregation  occurs,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph 
here  referred  to :  he  also  assumes  the  same  position  at  the  prayer  for 
the  communicants  (page  39,  note  3),  if  they  are  placed  in  the  chancel ; — 
that  the  gown  is  narrow,  as  is  stated  page  38,  is  not  the  case,  as  it  is 
on  the  contrary  wide,  and  should  in  fact  be  15  ells  (about  30  feet) 
round;  it  appears  narrow  at  a  distance,  because  the  priest  seldom  draws 
it  round  him,  but  allows  it  during  service  to  hang  free  behind  him,  and 
when  not  officiating  carries  it  on  the  left  arm ;  nor  is  the  gown  of  silk  ge- 
nerally, but  of  woollen  stuff,  chiefly  of  camlet ;  it  is  only  Bbhops,  Deans 
of  Cathedrals,  Professors  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  King's  First 
Chaplain,  and  the  ordinary  Royal  Chaplains  and  Incumbents  of  Stock- 
holm churches,  who  may  use  silk  gowns :  when  others  do  so,  as  for 
instance  other  members  of  Consistories  and  Regimental  Chaplains,  it  is 
only  an  abuse ;  that  the  words :  These  versicles  are  repeated,  or  (page  41) 
ought  to  be  removed,  because,  0  Lamb  of  God,  &c.,  in  three  verses,  is 
only  sung  once  without  repetition ; — that  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer 
appears  on  the  wafer  (as  is  stated  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page),  is 
not  universal,  except  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country ; — that  we  are 
)iot  aware  of  there  being  any  rule,  by  which  persons  in  office  neglecting 
attendance  of  the  Holy  Supper  are  deprived  of  their  appointment,  as  is 
declared  (p.  42),  and  if  any  old  ordinance  should  direct  such  discipline, 
it  is  never  carried  into  effect; — that  a  psalm  is  not  sung,  as  is  said  (page 

s  This  may  be  equally  asserted  of  the  daily  Form  of  the  British  Churches,  and  yet 
that  is  in  the  precwding  Rubric  termed  '*  The  Absolution  or  Remission  of  Sins/' — 
G.  J.  R.  G. 

'  The  Rubric  here  is  not  very  clearly  expressed :  it  runs — "  Then  is  read  or  sung 
the  one  of  the  texts  for  ihe  day"  (meaning  the  Epistle  and  Gospel)  '*  from  which  the 
Sermon  is  not  taken." — From  which  it  was  not  unnatural  to  deduce  the  rule  er- 
roneously given  in  the  article.  But  it  happens  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the 
Swedish  collection  of  Epistles  and  Gospels  from  the  concurrence  of  two  festivals  on 
the  same  day,  that  there  are  two  Epistles  and  two  Gospels,  and  it  is  to  such  cases  aa 
these  that  the  Rubric  applies.~G.  J.  R.  G. 
VOL,  XIV.  n 
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44),  but  read  after  the  absolution  in  the  Shrift-Bervice :  the  Church 
Hand-book  prescribes  the  latter;  but  at  the  same  time  if  the  whole 
Shrifi'Service  be  in  some  places  concluded  by  singing  a  psalm,  this 
custom,  although  not  ordered,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected; — that  the 
Shrift-service  does  not,  as  appears  in  the  same  page,  generally  take 
place  one  or  two  days  before  Communion :  in  the  country  it  must  be 
held  the  same  day  as  the  communion,  and  in  towns  alternately  on  the 
same  day  and  on  the  preceding  day ;  a  repetition  of  the  Shrift- service 
before  High  mass  is  neither  prescribed  nor  permitted;  if  in  a  town, 
when  the  public  Shrift-service  has  taken  place  on  Saturday,  an  addi* 
tional  one  should  be  held  on  the  Sunday,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary 
exception,  occasioned  by  peculiarly  delicate  circumstances  ;i — that  offer- 
ings^ on  the  altar  still  actually  occur  in  certain  country  places  in  the 
South  of  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  what  is  said  (page  49)  ; — that  at  the 
prayer  for  the  sick  the  priest  commonly  adds  a  suitable  verse  out  of 
the  "psalm  book:  that  to  use  in  place  of  this  private  compositions  (page 
39,  note  6),  is  as  unnecessary  as  unusual  and  improper ;3 — and.  lastly, 
that  the  History  of  the  Passion  is  included  in  the  Church  Hand-book| 
{IS  stated  (page  44),  is  not  the  case,  whereas  it  is  placed  in  the  Psalm« 
book  after  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

2.  Statements,  which  appear  to  include  mistakes  or  might  be  misun* 
derstood :  The  priest  must  turn  towards  the  altar  and  with  his  face  to 
the  East  during  the  prayers  before  the  altar,  also  during  the  singing  of 
the  psalms  and  of  the  Kyrie,  and  when  he  sings  himself  Glory  be  to 
God  in  the  Highest,  which  likewise  is  gladly  used  by  priests  with  mu- 
sical powers,  in  as  complete  a  form  as  when  it  is  read,  and  therefore* 
not  only  the  first  line,  as  is  stated  (p.  37).  in  accordance  with  the  Church 
Hand-book.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  position  of  the  priest  in 
the  drawing  of  Habo  church  does  not,  as  might  appear  from  page  31, 
necessarily  point  out  the  moment  of  reading  the  words  of  Institution  of 
the  Supper. 

The  Swedish  Church  Hand-book,  the  alteration  of  which  had  long 
been  laboured  at  up  to  1809  (page  39),  received  April  \%  1810,  the 
Royal  sanction  to  be  used  in  public  Divine  Service,  commencing  from 
December  1,  1811. 

In  general  there  are  not  three  Services  on  Sunda3rs  and  Holidays  in 
Sweden  (page  33).     This  occurs  only  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in 

'  The  meaning  of  the  article  was.  that  such  exceptional  senrioe  was  only  allowed 
on  special  occasions. — G.  J.  R.  G. 

'  Such  offerings  1  now  learn  are  far  from  unusual  especially  in  the  Southern  Dio- 
ceses, and  are  always  made  with  some  special  purpose,  such  as  for  the  Incumbent  of 
the  church,  for  providing  funds  for  the  university  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
the  priesthood,  and  who,  having  received  licence  from  the  Bishop  to  preach,  travel 
towards  college  from  church  to  church  with  this  object,  &c.  On  any  snch  occasion, 
the  person  for  whom  the  offerings  are  designed,  stands  by  the  altar,  whilst  those  of 
the  congregation  who  desire  to  contribute  come  up  one  by  one  and  lay  their  offering 
on  the  corner  of  the  altar,  whilst  the  intended  recipient  of  the  bounty  bows  to  each, 
as  he  or  she  approaches.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  we  understand  by  the  word  '*  Offertory.** — G.  J.  li.  G. 

°  It  is  however  often  practised,  as,  for  instance,  on  occasion  of  the  late  publicly 
ordered  "Thanksgivings"  on  the  death  of  Prince  Gustavus,  in  many  placet. — 
G.  J.  R.  G. 
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Stoekholiii  only  in  six  of  the  largest  churches.  The  time  for  matins  is 
there  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  for  evensong  fonr  p.m.,  and  not  about 
these  hours  (page  33). 

The  greater  festivals  and  the  prayer-days  are  celehrated  in  most 
towns  with  three  services;  but  in  the  country  only  with  two,  Matins 
and  High  mass,  and  on  Oood  Friday  with  High  mass  and  Evensong : 
except  on  those  days,  on  Sundays  and  lesser  festivals.  High  mass  only 
is  celebrated  in  country  churches. 

All  pealms  (hymns)  used  in  service  are  fixed  by  the  officiating  priest 
(p.  38). 

In  Sweden,  an  altar  standing  free  from  the  east  wall  with  a  passage 
behind  it  is  as  rare,^  as  to  have  a  crucifix  upon  it,  is  common  (p.  35). 
Not  always  (p.  35),  but  only  when  there  is  communion,  which  in  lesser 
parishes  in  the  country  only  occurs  every  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  Sunday, 
does  the  priest  bear  the  chalice  and  paten  to  the  altar.  The  custom  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament  fasting  and  after  previous  reconciliation  with 
the  nearest  associates  (p.  42),  is  not  general'  for  whole  dioceses,  but 
more  as  a  private  use  among  certain  families. 

What  is  said  (p.  42)  about  priest's  testimonials  (linesj,  and  (p.  44) 
about  inscription  for  communion  appears  scarcely  clear,  and  might  be 
explained  more  exactly  in  the  following  manner: — 

£very  Swedish  man  or  woman,  who  is  fifteen  years  old,  is,  after  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  Christianity  and  undergoing  public  examination 
therein,  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  Supper,  after  which  he 
receives  a  priest's  testimonial,  declaring  the  amount  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  state  of  his  first  communion:  whenever  he  moves  to  another 
parish,  he  mu^  have  inscribed  on  this  testimonial  the  attestation  of  the 
pastor  from  whose  congregation  he  is  removing,  of  his  having  received 
Communion,  if  it  shall  have  taken  place,  of  his  having  attended  family 
visitation,  and  of  his  good  conduct,  of  his  having  contracted  matrimony, 
any  hindrances  there  may  be  to  his  doing  so,  and  other  circumstances, 
lliis  priest's  testimonial  must  be  immediately  shown  to  the  pastor,  into 
whose  congregation  he  is  removing,  and  by  him  be  noted  in  the  church 
book,  and  the  said  pastor  retains  the  testimonial,  until  any  new  re- 
moval, except  in  Stockholm,  where  members  of  congregation  retain  the 
testimonials  themselves,  after  their  inscription  in  the  church  books. 
When  therefore  a  person,  who  is  thus  introduced  into  a  congregation 
(skri/wen,  written  in)  desires  to  attend  the  Lioan's  Holy  Supper,  he  an- 
nounces this  previously  on  an  appointed  day  to  the  priest  (in  the  country 
eight,  and  in  Stockholm  two  days  before  Communion),  when  he  is  said  to 
be  anmouHced  or  vritten  down  for  Communion.  But  any  one  who,  although 
-so  announced  or  written  down,  absents  himself  from  the  Shrift  service, 
which  precedes  the  Communion,  and  notwithstanding  this  comes  for- 
ward {unshri/ted,  oskri/ted,  as  it  is  called)  to  the  altar  and  receives 
the  Sacrament,  such  a  person  is  punished,  if  an  action  be  brought 
against  him,  by  the  fine  amounting  in  English  money  to  \l.7s.  9d,  and 
public  church  penance  :  and  it  is  to  a  circumstance  of  this  nature,  that 
the  article  in  the  above  passage  refers. 

'  Every  church  I  visited  in  Gothland  was,  I  believe,  so  arranged. — 6.  J.  R.  G. 
'  This  custom  is  universal  in  Gothland,  which  is  a  separate  Diocese,  and  I  have 
heard  of  it  el8ewhere.~G.  J.  R.  G. 
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From  all  that  is  said  (p.  33)  about  the  Swedish  p6alm-book»  which  is 
for  the  rest  rightly  and  well  estimated,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were 
affected  with  many  imperfections »  although  it  has  not  many  but  some 
erroneous  expressions,  which  may  appear  to  contain  Pelagianism  and 
Synergism,  and  which  must  in  a  short  time  be  struck  out  by  proper 
authority,  it  is  at  present  even  the  most  excellent  Church  Psalm-book 
in  Lutheran  congregations^  and  is  considered  to  be  so  even  by  foreign 
authors. 

3.  A  few  points  in  the  Common  Divine  Service  have  been  passed 
over,  as  (p.  39)  that  at  matins*  besides  the  first  psalm,  a  verse  also  is 
sung  as  an  intrait  to  the  pulpit,  as  is  the  case  at  the  two  other  Services; 
that  (p.  39)  after  the  sermon  and  the  prayer  "  Praised  be  God,"  there 
should  also  be  read  the  prayer,  "  0  merciful  God,"  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  confession  (see  note  2,  p.  38); — that  the  Church 
Hand-book  contains  likewise  other  prayers  to  be  used  alternatively  from 
the  pulpit  and  after  communion,  although  such  alternation  is  not  com- 
monly resorted  to,  which  it  seems  ought  to  have  been  noted  (pp.  88  and 
40)  ; — that  the  collects  and  prayers  for  the  most  part,  and  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  almost  without  exception,  are  the  same  as  were  used  in 
Catholic  times  (compare  note  3,  p.  37) ; — ^lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
that  in  consequence  of  now  lately  emitted  orders.  Royal  Proclamations 
and  those  of  other  authority  on  worldly  matters  are  not  read  until 
Divine  Service  is  completely  finished  (p.  39). 

From  the  above  it  may  be  perceived  what  great  difficulties  present 
themselves  in  writing  with  perfect  accuracy  about  the  concerns  of  an> 
other  country.  Since  Mr.  Gordon,  peculiarly  well  informed  about 
Sweden  and  its  church  matters,  and  furnished  with  the  requisite 
materiab  and  all  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  err  on  many,  although  non-essential,  points,  it  ought  not  to 
excite  astonishment,  if  tourists  and  they  who  have  proposed  to  them* 
selves,  after  only  cursory  glances,  to  account  for  Swedish  affiurs,  should 
serve  up  to  the  public  the  most  extravagant  accounts.  The  article 
considered  by  us  contains  various  proofs  that  its  author  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  more  Swedish  Church  Law,  than  what  is  contained 
within  the  Church  Hand«book;  as  for  example,  p.  40,  with  reference 
to  the  renewed  silent  Consecration  of  the  Elements  of  the  Supper  to 
supply  their  deficiency:  p.  4%  with  respect  to  directions  for  Communion 
at  least  once  a  year,  &c.  In  several  places  the  author  has  thought  he 
finds  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  and  complaint  about  Swedish  church 
ceremonies,  viz.:  at  pp.  31,  37,  38,  40,  43,  44,  and  particularly  p.  45. 
It  would  lead  us  much  too  far  to  advert  to  each  one  of  the  points  found 
fault  with,  and  in  so  far  as  was  possible  to  justify  the  Swedish  Church,—* 
with  respect  to  one  or  two  matters,  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that 
the  subject  has  been  considered  from  a  somewhat  strict  Anglican  point 
of  view.  But  by  the  side  of  this  blame  stand  (for  example  pp.  39, 45) 
some  favourable  opinions  regarding  the  said  Church,  for  which  we  in 
Sweden  owe  thanlu  to  the  writer. 

With  respect  now,  lastly,  to  the  appreciation  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  of  various  matters  within  the  Swedish  Church,  as  being  related 
partly  to  Presbyterianism  and  partly  to  Catholicism,  it  seems  to  us  that 
that  church  has  -followed  the  Apostolical  bjunction:  Prove  all  things; 
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hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  1  Thess.  v.  21 .  This  church  has  certainly 
separated  itself  from  Rome  and  Popery,  but  not  from  Catholicity,  in  so 
far  as  that  is  not  opposed  to  God's  revealed  word.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the. Reformation  people  proceeded  here  to  all  the  extremes  of 
the  Reformed,  with  reference  to  pablic  worship,  although  in  carrying  it 
into  practice,  many  beautiful  customs  were  retained.  The  Swedish 
liturgies,  which  derive  from  the  edition  of  Olaus  Petri  of  the  years 
1631,  1535,  and  1537,  commenced  with  the  editions  of  1541,  1548, 
and  1557»  to  resume  again  some  few  matters  that  had  been  thrown  out 
during  the  zeal  of  the  Reformation.  The  last  review  of  181 1  manifests 
various  marks  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  in  a  certain  dryness  and  sapless- 
nesa ;  but  it  has  also,  particularly  at  the  last  Diet,  been  disapproved  of 
in  many  respects,  wherefore  its  revision,  which  will  probably  result  in 
a  somewhat  re^ograde  direction,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee.  Thus  although  the  Swedish  Church  has  outwardly  much 
remaining,  which  owns  a  catholic  origin  and  would  not  willingly  re- 
nounce such,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  with  respect  to  its  actual 
teaching,  and  this  is  after  all  the  chief  thing  in  our  Church,  it  stands  on 
a  completely  Biblical  or  Protestant,  and  not  on  a  Catholic  basis. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  treatment  by  the  highly 
valued  author  of  this  article,  of  the  continuation  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  should  have  considered  that  we  acted  very  ill  and  had  com- 
pletely mistaken  his  elevated  mode  of  thought,  if,  by  these  remarks,  we 
should  induce  him  to  lay  down  a  peculiarly  able  pen,  and  to  alter  his 
announced  intention  of  following  up  his  subject  till  it  be  exhausted. 
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History  in  Ruins  ;  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady,  embodying  a  popular 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  styles  which  have  prevailed.  A  Hand-book  of  Architecture  for 
the  unlearned.  By  Gborob  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Architects ;  Editor  of  the  "  Builder,'*  and  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  With  Illustrations.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1853. 

This  little  work  very  well  answers  to  its  title.  A  series  of  lively  letters 
which  appeared  in  our  contemporary  ''The  Builder,"  from  the  pen  of 
its  editor,  are  here  collected  in  a  pretty  volume,  and  will  certainly  give 
an  nnlearned  reader  a  fair  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  study  of  Archi- 
tecture in  its  historical  aspect,  and  are  very  likely  to  lead  many  to  a 
further  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  subject.  So  wide  a  subject 
cannot  be  treated  otherwise  than  superficially  on  so  small  a  scale.  Mr. 
Godwin  devotes  perhaps  too  much  of  his  narrow  space  to  the  very  ear- 
liest historical  records — to  the  Biblical  notices  of  architecture,  to  Stone- 
henge.  Cromlechs,  Babylon,  Solomon's  temple,  and  Egypt.  The  Go- 
thic  styles  in  consequence  are  very  briefly  sketched,  and  persons  who 
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open  this  volume  for  a  practical  purpose  with  reference  to  our  present 
wants  as  to  religious  architecture,  will  be  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
Still  no  portion  of  the  historical  summary  is  altogether  omitted,  and 
the  work  will,  we  hope,  answer  its  author's  purpose  of  spreading  far 
and  wide  some  amount  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  architectural  science,  in  which  we  all  have  so  much  concern  and  in 
which  we  all  ought  to  take  so  great  an  interest. 

Mr.  Godwin  dwells  much  in  these  letters  on  the  importance  of  giving 
to  every  one  now-a-days  some  amount  of  art- education ;  and  it  is  this 
excellent  aim  which  guides  him  in  his  able  management  of  our  con«> 
temporary  journal.  We  extract  one  or  two  passages  bearing  on  this 
subject. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  injurious  effect  produced  by  one  monument  of  ill  taste,  or  to  say 
how  long  it  may  retard  the  advance  of  a  people  towards  excellence  in  this 
respect.  In  order  to  avoid  such  errors,  the  people  themselves  must  be  in- 
structed, and  be  made  judges  of  what  is  excellent ;  and  most  earnestly  would 
I  advocate  all  measures  calculated  to  advance  this  object— universal  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  free  admission  to  public  monuments  and  works  of  genius, 
encouragement  to  obvious  talent,  the  erection  of  fine  structures,  and  the 
adornment  of  our  buildings  with  productions  of  art.  Too  long  were  such 
sources  of  true  pleasure  kept  closed  against  the  people,  and  too  often  have 
they  been  reproached  for  not  excelling  in  a  race  while  the  means  of  progress 
were  actually  denied  them." — p.  33. 

And,  again,  there  ia  much  truth  in  what  follows,  in  his  letter  on 
Greek  Art. 

"  When  the  Parthenon  was. raised,  the  taste  of  the  Athenian  populace  was 
cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  philo- 
sophy and  Art  were  studied  by  all,  and  contributed  to  the  every-day  enjoy- 
ments of  the  multitude.  Desire  for  glory  was  the  leading  motive  in  the 
Athenian  mind  ;  to  decorate  their  city,  and  render  it  the  '  Greece  of  Greece,' 
as  it  has  been  termed,  became  a  passion.  Art  can  scarcely  take  a  high  place 
until  the  people  themselves  are  prepared  to  receive  and  appreciate  it.  If  their 
knowledge  oi  it  be  extended,  and  a  love  for  it  induced,  its  efforts  will  neces- 
sarily advance.  When  Aristotle  said,  incorrectly  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
common  people  are  the  most  exquisite  judges  of  whatever  is  graceful  or  sub- 
lime in  art,  he  spoke  (observes  Bulwer)  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  a  special  case.  When  this  is  really  the  fact,  (and  to  this  end,  if  we 
wish  to  elevate  the  arts,  our  endeavours  should  tend,)  then  of  course  medio- 
crity will  cease  to  be  applauded,  and  the  efforts  of  genius  will  be  appreciated, 
and  led  into  the  right  path."— p.  84. 

We  quote  another  passage,  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  as  being 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  our  contemporary 
journal.  Mr.  Godwin  is  speaking  of  an  ancient  Greek  house  having 
often  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  or  a  bust  of  Hermes,  before  it. 

"  I  could  almost  wish  that  there  was  a  memorial  of  the  mythic  Apollo  be- 
fore every  home  to-day  :  Apollo,  always  youthful, — Apollo,  the  representa- 
tive of  music,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry  !  What  do  we  find  in  too  many  of 
our  houses  ?  Not  a  picture^  not  '  a  thing  of  beauty '  of  any  description : 
often  not  a  thought  of  it.  Even  where  thrift  and  carefulness  reign,  there 
sometimes  shines  no  joy ;  and  the  claybound  spirit  never  reaches  its  right 
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elevation ;  the  occupants  groan  instead  of  liTing.  But  there  is  a  Bible  on  the 
mindow-sill,  you  will  say,  we  want  not  Apollo.  True ;  we  have  deeper  con- 
solation, purer  teaching,  higher  incitement  than  the  poor,  dark  Greek ;  but 
The  Book  scarcely  requires  white  cielings,  drab  walls,  and  bare,  gloomy 
looks,  constant  care ;  lamentations  for  ills  which  are  not,  and  never  may  be ; 
thonghts  only  for  the  animal. life ;  a  shutting  out  of  the  light,  and  refusal  to 
be  joyous.  If  you  do  not  know  of  such  houses,  you  are  lucky  in  your  friends. 
Let  as  try  and  induce  them  to  put  up  Apollo  in  the  oourt-yard."-^p.  94. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Godwin  speaking  boldly  about  Greek  poly- 
chromy,  (p.  100)  where  he  argues  well  in  behalf  of  what  has  been 
called  meretricious  colouring  ;  and  again,  when  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  modern  church  decoration,  he  observes  : 

"There  is  at  this  time  a  disposition  to  introduce  paintings  into  churches, 
and  certainly  means  of  encouraging  the  higher  branches  of  art  are  much 
needed.  About  seventy  years  ago  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Dance, 
Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffman  offered  to  adorn  the  interior  of  S.  Paul's 
cathedral  with  paintings,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the  public  of  the  im- 
provement in  our  sacred  buildings  which  might  be  effected  by  this  means,  and 
10  of  obtaining  an  opening  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Caulerbnry  and  the  Bishop  of  I^ondon  could  not  be  induced  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  on  the  ground  that  it  savoured  of  popery,  and  the 
idea  was  abandoned  in  consequence.  A  similar  offer  at  this  time  would  pro- 
bably be  better  received.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  urge  upon  you  that  all  are 
interested  in  advancing  the  fine  arts.  Apart  from  their  great  general  power  over 
mind  and  manners,  by  the  warrior  and  statesman  they  are  seen  to  be  the 
means  of  perpetuating  worthily  their  deeds  and  memory ;  by  the  author,  the 
only  expounder  of  his  ideas  with  universal  significance;  and  by  the  Christian 
the  most  powerful  illustrator  and  exponent  of  the  truth.  As  affecting  our 
commercial  relations,  too,  the  promotion  of  taste  is  nationally  important. 
Improvement  in  this  respect  among  our  operatives  would  remove  a  great  dis^ 
sdrantage  under  which  we  now  labour,  as  compared  with  foreign  manpfac- 
turers.  By  the  power  of  art,  that  which  is  evanescent  and  fleeting  is  arrested 
and  made  permanent,  to  minister  constantly  to  our  dehght  and  improvement ; 
from  her  works  we  have  obtained  some  of  our  most  distinct  impressions  of  the 
past,  our  best  knowledge  of  things  remote  ;  moreover,  as  I  have  again  and 
again  urged  in  many  quarters,  admiration  of  what  is  beautiful  is  not  far  from 
admiration  of  what  is  good." — p.  157- 

There  is  very  little  from  which  we  should  dissent  in  Mr.  Godwin's 
general  statements.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the 
churches  of  the  Rhine  are  the  "  noblest  results  "  of  the  Lombard  archi- 
tectural movement  (p.  131).  As  to  the  Pointed  styles  the  old  nomen- 
clature is  used  in  these  letters,  though  Mr.  Sharpens  divisions  and 
names  are  mentioned  with  commendation. 

We  notice,  for  the  sake  of  corriection  in  another  edition,  a  slight 
error  on  p.  78,  where  Paestum  is  said  to  be  in  Sicily  ;  and  another  in 
p.  127,  where  one  of  the  architects  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is 
called  Anthemius  of  Thrales,  instead  of  Tralles.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
commend this  little  volume  as  an  introduction  to  Blcxam  ;  and,  as  vre 
sud  above,  it  may  lead  many  to  consult  the  standard  works  of  Hope 
and  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman.  The  woodcut  illustrations  are  less  numerous 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  almost  unexampled  resources  in 
this  respect  of  the  author. 
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Wb  may  date  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  popularizing  of 
many  of  those  important  canons  and  principles  of  Art,  which  as  well  in 
their  universal  application  as, — (and  this  more  especially) — in  their  par- 
ticular application  to  the  mistress-art.  Architecture,  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate arts  that  have  to  do  with  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  it  has 
been  for  the  eleven  years  of  our  existence  the  object  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
to  maintain.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  more  credit  to  ourselves  than  is 
our  due,  and  we  do  not  forget  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  had  many  active 
fellow-labourers,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  all  such  general  movements 
as  our  sesthetical  revival,  and  as,  especially,  the  great  religious  movement 
of  our  time,  come  into  being,  one  knows  not  how, — simultaneously, 
and  in  many  different  places,  more  from  a  general  stirring  of  men's 
minds  than  from  any  one  localized  source.  It  is  certain  at  least  that» 
wherever  or  whenever  the  first  spark  may  be  struck,  men's  minds  must 
be  very  generally  prepared  beforehand  to  receive  the  new  light,  or  it 
will  not  spread  far.  All  we  claim  therefore  is  the  credit  of  having  been 
among  the  first  to  contend  against  many  opponents  for  important  artistic 
principles,  which  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  this  spirit  we  welcomed  the  Great  Exhibition,  at  its  first 
announcement,  and  in  the  great  triumph  of  its  actual  achievement. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  we  wish  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  at  the 
last  steps  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  appropriating  the  sur- 
plus of  their  funds  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  site  of  what  may  be 
called  an  University  of  Art  and  Industry.  The  great  practical  lesson 
taught  by  the  Exhibition  was  this ;  that  no  amount  of  mechanical  skill» 
no  expenditure  of  capital  or  energy  or  labour  in  execution,  can  make  up 
for  the  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  fitness,  reality  and  beauty  in 
the  design.  When  the  products  of  English  art  and  industry  were  com. 
pared  with  those  of  other  nations  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  became 
plain  to  all,  which  had  before  been  too  much  doubted  by  the  majority, 
that  our  countrymen  were  inferior  to  most  of  their  competitors,  not  in 
material  excellence,  but  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  taste  and  truth  and 
fancy  in  design.  It  was  thus  seen  not  only  that  our  workmen  were 
deficient  in  artistic  training ;  but,  also,  that  the  public  itself  required  to 
be  educated  in  the  principles  of  art.  Were  the  standard  of  taste  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  patrons'  of  art  and  industry,  the  result  would  be  that 
higher  excellence  in  the  products  of  art  and  industry  would  be  demanded 
and  be  attained.  Both  the  public  and  the  artists  are  in  fault  when  mean 
and  vulgar  design,  and  unfit  and  incongruous  combinations,  and  mis- 
taken use  of  materials  and  resources,  and  debased  and  unreal  orna- 
mentation, are  tolerated  on  the  one  hand  and  produced  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  we  now  see  able  and  vigorous 
endeavours  made  to  find  a  remedy  for  our  aesthetical  short-comings.  Not 
to  speak  now  of  the  prospect  of  having  within  a  few  years  a  real  Art 
University  inaugurated  on  the  valuable  site  at  Kensington,  which  has 
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been  purchased  jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Commls- 
Bioners,  the  Museum  and  Lectures  at  Marlborough  House  offer  in  the 
mean  time  great  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  the  principles  of 
art.^  And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  this  educational  scheme  appear  to  be  well  seconded  by  the 
good  dispositions  of  the  numbers,  both  of  artist- workmen  and  of  the 
public,  who  have  already,  whether  for  real  study  or  for  mere  general 
information,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  now  offered.  The 
two  superintendents,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave,  whose  lectures  have 
been  published,  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  have  treated  their  subjects.  The  principle  is  undeniably  sound 
that  if  such  an  institution  is  to  work  healthily, — at  least  in  this  coun- 
try,— it  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  voluntary  and  self-supporting, 
aided  merely  by  the  State»  but  not  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  encouraging,  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that  the  right 
time  is  come  for  such  efforts,  than  the  fact  that  the  classes,  for  whose 
special  benefit  they  are  designed,  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  use 
of  the  educational  opportunities  now  afforded.  We  hope  earnestly 
that  our  own  anticipations,  bright  though  they  be,  may  be  more  than 
realized ;  and  that  by  the  time  the  Kensington  University  is  ready  to 
receive  the  various  schools  of  art  and  science  which  are  there  to  be 
domesticated,  there  may  be  crowds  of  qualified  students  to  make  use  of 
its  museum,  libraries,  galleries,  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms.  We 
believe  that  it  will  then  be  seen  that,  with  proper  aesthetical  education, 
cm-  own  artists  and  artist- workmen  will  not  be  inferior  to  those  of 
other  countries  who  have  long  enjoyed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
those  advantages  now  proposed  to  be  made  accessible  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country. 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  may  go  on  to  speak  of  an  unpre- 
tending effort  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  we  have  always  felt  much 
interest,  and  which  (we  are  happy  to  learn)  is  in  a  fair  way  to  prove 
very  useful  and  successful.  We  allude  to  the  Architectural  Museum 
and  School  of  Art,  established  a  short  time  since  in  Canon  Row,  Par- 
liament Street,  Westminster.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  noticed  this  undertaking  in  our  pages ;  and  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  present  Trea- 
surer and  Secretary,  appeared  in  our  last  volume.  It  was  Mr.  C.  Bruce 
Allen  who  was  one  of  the  first  originators  of  the  scheme,  and  this  gen- 
tleman is  now,  very  properly,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  already  in 
course  of  formation.  Our  own  society  has  transferred  to  this  museum 
whatever  casts  or  models  were  in  its  possession ;  and  it  is  proposed 
before  long  to  entrust  the  books  and  plates  of  the  society  to  the  same 
keeping,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  much  more  usefully  employed  in  a 
practical  school  of  art  than  in  our  own  rooms. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Pagin  was  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  select  specimens 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum  now  at  Marlborough 
House.  We  well  remember  his  enthnsissm  on  the  occasion.  No  one  would  more 
luartily  have  welcomed  the  present  movement,  or  have  aided  it  more  efficiently,  than 
this  lamented  architect,  had  his  life  and  intellect  been  spared.  It  is  only  fair  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  his  memory,  when  speaking  of  this  subject. 

VOL.  XIV.  B 
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.  Tbe  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  eixteen 
architects  besides  the  curator.  Tbe  list  comprises  tbe  names  of  Messrs. 
C.  Barry,  R.  Brandon.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  R.  D.  Chantrell,  £.  Christian, 
J.  Clarke,  H.  Chitton,  B.  Ferrey,  J.  Gibson.  G.  Godwin,  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick,  H.  E.  Kendall,  J.  L.  Pearson,  F.  C.  Penrose,  G.  G.  Scott,  and 
T.  H,  Wyatt,  An  interesting  circular  has  been  issued,  which  we  gladly 
reprint,  as  living  full  information  as  to  the  ends  contemplated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Museum,  and  pointing  out  how  the  institution  may  be 
^ed  by  annual  subscriptions  or  by  the  donation  of  casts.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  practical  scheme  to  the  good  wishes  and  the  subscrip- 
tions of  our  readers.  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.»  of  43» 
Charing  Cross,  are  the  bankers. 

"THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  CANON  ROW,  PARLIAMENT 
STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

**  Sir, — The  Committee  for  the  formation  of  an  Architcetursl  Museum  beg 
to  solicit  your  co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  important  object. 

**  Every  one  who  has  been  practically  engaged  in  Architecture,  and  more 
especially  in  the  revival  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  must  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  collection  of  Casts  from  the  best  ancient  works  of  ornamental  Sculpture, 
Statues,  and  other  objects  not  capable  of  being  readily  or  sufficiently  repre* 
sented  by  drawings. 

^  Even  if  an  Architect  can  spare  time  for  frequently  travelling  from  one 
■M>nnmeat  of  ancient  Art  to  another,  which  none  of  us  can  do  to  such  an  extent 
as  we  ought,  he  still  needs,  when  at  home,  the  aid  of  casts  to  recall  the  ridier 
portions  of  the  details  to  his  memory,  and  he  needs  them  to  be  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  compare  the  corresponding  features  of  the 
different  works  he  has  visited.  This  necessity  is  also  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  objects  which  an  Ardiitect  has  ordinarily  before  his 
eyes,  are  calculated  to  corrupt  his  taste  and  to  deaden  lus  feelings,  so  that 
good  taste  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  Art,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  some 
stimulant  constantly  at  hand,  to  compensate  for  and  correct  the  effect  oi  these 
adverse  agents. 

'*  It  is  quite  true  that  nature  is  the  true  refuge  from  the  chilling  efiects  of 
bad  and  degenerate  Art,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  she  will  be 
more  constantly  treated  as  such ;  but  she  has  been  so  long  neglected,  that  we 
want  the  example  of  better  times  really  to  show  us  how  to  use  her.  At  Co- 
loipne  cathedral,  for  instance,  they  compose  their  ornamental  foliage  by  joint 
raerenoe  to  casts  from  ancient  carving  and  casts  from  natural  leaves:  the 
manner  in  which  they  thus  learn  to  use  nstural  objects  with  such  convention- 
ahties  as  are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  their  situations  and  to  the  material 
made  use  of,  is  really  most  cheering. 

**  If,  however,  such  a  collection  as  that  which  we  advocate  is  necessary  to 
Architects^  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  original  works,  now 
much  more  is  it  necessary  to  the  workman  who  has  no  sueh  opportunity,  and 
is  nevertheless  expected  to  produce  works  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  he 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen,  and  who  is  held  up  to  scorn  if  his  works  £sll  short  in 
merit  of  those  of  artists  of  the  best  times. 

**  It  is  only  by  familiarizing  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  finest  works 
that  any  real  improvement  in  the  taste  of  our  carvers  and  decorators  can  be 
expected.  A  workman  cannot  however  afford  the  loss  of  time  and  wages, 
much  less  the  actual  outlay,  requisite  to  visiting  ancient  works,  unless  dose  at 
hand;  and  empk>yers  will  very  rarely  aid  him  in  doing  so.  Even  if  this  were 
always  practicable,  we  should  still  consider  the  Museum  of  Casts  a  necessary 
adjunct,  for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  for  its  being  so  to  an  ArchiUcL 
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ne  nork  In  Us  piace,  will  vndoubCedly  inftpire  the  noblett  lentiaMiiU,  and  will 
tiiow  the  fitaeas  of  onianieiit  to  its  position,  bnt'  the  coUeetion  of  easts  is  after 
all  the  object  for  constant  reference  and  study,  the  continual  reminder  of  what 
has  been  seen  in  sUu,  but  cannot  be  visited  again.  It  would,  however,  be  onr 
wish  to  add  to  such  a  Museum,  a  large  collection  of  Casts  from  Natural  Fo- 
liage :  nature  containing  the  first  principles  upon  which,  though  not  rejecting 
ressonable  conventionalism,  we  must  ever  be  railing  back. 

"The  great  diflSeulty  to  be  met  in  the  formation  of  such  a  Mvaeam  antes 
from  the  extent  and  costUnesa  of  pretniaes  necessary  for  the  object,  partienlariy 
if  m  a  central  position.  We  have  however  reeohed  to  make  a  begkmmgy  how- 
ever hmnbley  and  have  taken  two  or  three  rooms  in  Canon  Row^  approached 
from  Parliament  Street.  The  rooms  are  of  a  very  rough  description,  but  they 
have  this  recommendation,  that  they  will  hold  a  great  many  Casts,  and  are 
capable  of  periodical  extension,  by  taking  additional  rooms,  as  onr  income  and 
car  collection  increases.  Our  present  object  is  to  secure  widely  extended 
support,  both  by  annual  subscriptions  and  by  donations  of  casts.  When  we 
obtshi  funds  sufficient,  we  shaH  endeavour  to  obtain  Casta  from  abroad. 

"  We  have  already  received  numerous  donations  of  very  beautiful  Casts,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  aent  to  the  Subscribers,^  and  many  others  are  promised, 
among  which  are  some  noble  specimens  from  Venice  which  have  been  kindly 
promised  by  Mr.  Ruskin ;  and  we  earnestly  beg  contributions  or  loans  of  Casts, 
Specimens,  &c.,  as  well  as  lists  of  annual  subscribers. 

**  Od  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  depends  the  whole  success  of  the 
project,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  to  each  subscriber 
increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  subscribers  we  can  obtain,  as 
with  the  increase  ot  suoscriptions  we  shall  constantly  extend  our  premises  and 
onr  collection,  and  the  moment  our  funds  wiU  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  shall  em- 
pk»7  agents  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  obtain  for  us  Casts  from  the  finest 
monuments  of  Art  of  different  ages  and  countries. 

"  The  existence  too  of  this  Museum  will  add  interest  to  our  Architectural 
tours,  during  which  we  may  always  be  noting  down  specimens  of  which  we 
would  wish  to  add  casts  to  our  Museum,  and  in  many  cases  where  we  wish  to 
obtain  them  more  immediately  for  our  own  use,  but  are  deterred  by  the  coat, 
the  difficulty  may  be  met  by  grants  in  aid  from  the  society,  on  condition  of  the 
casts  being  finally  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

*'  By  such  means,  added  to  direct  contributions  of  casts  and  annual  sub- 
acriptions,  it  is  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  such  a  collection  may 
be  made  as  will  supply  a  want  under  which  Architecture  in  this  country  has 
long  laboured,  and  that  eventually  it  will  become  a  National  Collbction. 

'*  Earnestly  begging  your  kind  co-operation,  I  remain  in  the  name  of  the 
Cofflmittee,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
*'  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

"  *^*  The  usual  annual  subscription  from  Architects,  Builders,  Sculptors, 
&e.,  is  a  guinea,  or  two  guineas ;  from  younger  Architects,  Students,  or  from 
Carvers  or  other  Artist-Workmen,  smaller  subscriptions,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient to  them.  It  is  however  hoped  that  lovers  of  Art,  though  non-pro- 
fesaional,  will  aid  in  carrying  out  this  most  important  object." 

To  the  information  contained  in  the  above  document  we  are  enabled 
to  add,  that  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin'a  costs  from  Venice  are  already  depo- 

"  ^  Aaong  those  geaftlemen  who  have  already  contributed  specimens,  are  Pro- 
fcnor  CockereU,  R.A. ;  Messrs.  Scoles,  Scott,  Ferrey,  Clatton.  Pearson,  Nash, 
Bnrgei,  Billiiig,  Digweed,  S.  Candy,  White,  Richardson,  Hakewell,  and  the  Ecde- 
Bological  Society ;  and  contributions  have  also  been  promised  by  Measra.  Hardwiok, 
Wyatt,  Clarke,  R,  Brandon  and  ottasrs." 
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sited  in  the  Museum ;  and  that  Mr.  Scott  is  collecting  casts  from  lin- 
coln  Cathedral,  beginning  with  the  celebrated  angels  from  the  angels' 
choir.  It  will  be  seen  that  funds  are  quite  necessary  at  starting  to 
enable  the  committee  to  obtain  by  purchase  casts  of  foreign  or  home 
examples  when  needed.  It  is  hoped,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
current  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  persons 
actually  using  the  Museum ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Art-School  will 
be  practically  self-supporting,  like  the  Schools  at  Marlborough  House. 
But  as  there  is  no  Government  help, — (as  yet  at  least,  for  surely  it 
might  well  be  solicited,  and  could  scarcely  be  refused,  after  what  has 
been  done  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  subordinate  arts) — the 
aid  of  amateurs  and  of  all  lovers  of  architecture,  especially  of  the  national 
Pointed  styles,  is  needed  to  give  the  Museum  a  fair  start.  We  hope 
the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Builder  for 
January  8,  is  a  notice  of  the  gratifying  growth  of  this  Museum.  The 
Editor  expresses  a  hope,  in  which  we  join,  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  will 
enrich  the  collection  with  some  of  the  numerous  casts  of  ancient  ex- 
amples taken  during  the  progress  of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster. 
It  appears  further  that  there  are  already  fourteen  pupils  in  the  school 
of  art  attached  to  the  Museum  under  the  care  of  the  Curator. 
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It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  our  members  to  read  the  minutes  of 
the  Committee  Meeting,  in  which  the  Motett  Society  was  incorporated 
into  the  Ecclesiological.  We  print  them  in  the  present  number  of  our 
periodical,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  induced  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  efforts  now  making 
by  the  committee  to  restore  the  practice  of  the  Palestrina  school  of 
music,  together  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  song  with  which  it 
is  so  intimately  connected.  Arrangements  of  a  temporary  kind  have  been 
made  with  the  S.  Burnabas  Choral  Society,  for  holding  practice- meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight,  to  which  persons  capable  of  singing  part-music, 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  real  Church  music,  are  invited  to  seek  ad- 
mission by  applying  to  the  secretary  for  musical  matters,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Helmore.  1,  Onslow  Square,  Brompton.  The  music  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  efficiently  reformed,  without  great  personal  exertions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  improve  it.  It  is  therefore  with 
great  earnestness  that  we  press  upon  all  our  members  who  are  interested 
in. Church  music,  both  to  give  their  own  zealous  co-operation  to  the 
present  choir,  and  to  induce  others  duly  qualified  to  offer  their  assist- 
ance. The  time  has  happily  passed  by  when  persons  were  ashamed 
to  be  heard  joining  their  voices  with  one  accord  in  the  music 
of  the  Church :  it  is  not  the  will  so  much  as  the  power  that  is  now 
wanting.      Many  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
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acquirement  of  mudjcal  skill,  no  longer  feel  satiafied  that  so  admirable 
a  gift  should  remain  unsanctified  and  unblessed,  by  being  offered  merely 
on  the  shrine  of  vanity  and  ftwhion ;  and  many  are  beginning  to  wish 
for  the  means  of  making  it  more  available  to  Church  purposes.  The 
meetings  for  practice  of  Church  music,  both  plain  and  figurate^  in 
S.  Barnabas'  schools,  present  an  opportunity  which  all  who  can  should 
avail  themselves  of.  for  improving  both  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  species 
of  music  which  is,  by  all  competent  judges,  admitted  to  be  the  most 
sublime,  and  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  Divine  worship.  Four 
meetings  have  already  been  held,  and  were  well  attended,  especially  by 
the  new  members  of  the  choir ;  the  next  will  be  held  on  Wedn^day 
evenings ;  Feb.  %  and  16  :  March  %  and  16,  immediately  alter  the  7 
p.m.  evensong.  After  Easter  it  will  be  open  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  choir,  whether  the  general  convenience  would  be 
better  consulted  by  holding  our  meetings  elsewhere,  or  on  any  other 
evening  in  the  week. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  these  meetings  are  strictly  practising- 
meetings,  and  are  only  preparatory  to  other  general  music-meetings  of 
the  Eoclesiological  Society  and  their  friends,  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  given.  No  great  advance  in  this  direction  can,  however,  be  made, 
unless  a  competent  number  of  hard-working  members  can  be  got  to 
meet  repilarfy,  without  such  an  expenditure  for  the  hire  of  singers  aa 
is  undesirable,  both  on  economical  grounds,  and  as  less  conducive  to 
the  general  spread  of  ecclesiastical  taste  and  skill  in  this  most  important 
department  of  Christian  art. 

Two  societies,  numbering  each  upwards  of  five  hundred  members, 
have  for  some  years  been  actively  engaged,  much  to  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  the  general  progress  of  musioil  taste,  in  the  practice  and 
performance  of  the  Oratorio.  Mr.  Hullah  has,  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  eminent  success,  trained  hundreds  of  persons,  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  sung  at  all.  in  the  practice  of  various  kinds  of  music,  both 
sacred  and  secular.  The  training  colleges  of  the  National  Society 
have  all  done  that  they  could,  in  their  several  places  and  degrees, 
towards  a  general  improvement  in  popular  singing.  The  Motett  So- 
ciety aided  the  general  movement  in  a  Church  direction,  by  its  pub- 
lications, and  its  too  often  intermitted  meetings.  It  remains,  however, 
as  an  agendum, — a  thing  not  yet  accomplished, — to  form  a  band  of 
numerical  strength  and  practical  skill  equal  to  the  developement  in  the 
church  itself  of  the  full  grandeur  of  ritual  music,  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  liturgy  and  offices  when  duly  performed,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
hearty  worship,  and  all  the  devotion  of  skill  and  talent,  which  ought  to 
be  found  at  least  in  the  worship  of  churches  in  cities  and  in  large  towns. 
Musical  skill  is  doubtless  increasing,  and  therefore  needs  direction, 
encouragement,  and  absorption  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  into  the 
practical  and  every-day  working  of  the  Church. 

Some  one  model  which  we  could  regard  as  perfect  in  design,  and 
respectable  in  execution,  (so  far  at  least  as  human  infirmity  might  allow) 
would  do  more  good  than  volumes  of  elaborate  discussion,  or  thousands 
of  exhortations  from  the  pulpit  or  the  lecturer*s  platform.  Such  (as 
was  stated  in  the  circular  of  August,  185^)  is  the  design  of  the  committee. 
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in  Teriviiig  the  operatioiiB  of  the  Motett  Society ;  and  it  ia  a  singolar 
advantage  that,  by  the  present  arraogement^  an  opportunity  is  sffbrded 
for  actual  worship  in  a  church  where  the  musical  anrangemente  are 
designed  in  a  trdy  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  where,  supposing  this  appeal 
were  duly  responded  to,  there  would  be,  on  eadi  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing, a  sufficient  number  of  competent  persons  to  execute  the  design  in 
the  most  excellent  way  possible. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  Minutes  referred  to,  only  adding,  that 
we  trust  that  not  only  singers  may  respond  to  our  invitation  to  join  the 
choir,  but  that  many  may  be  induced  to  become  subscribers  to  oar 
funds,  by  the  prospect  of  the  additional  advantages  accruing  from  our 
musical  exertions  to  the  members  of  our  sodety,  and  (as  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect)  to  the  Church  in  general. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Motett  Society,  June  5th,  18d1t 
— ^present:  The  Rev.  W.  Tennant  (In  the  chair);  the  Rev:  J.  C. 
Hidden;  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore ;  W.  Dyce,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary : 

I.  Mr.  Helmore  referred  to  the  conference,  which  took  place  some 
time  since,  between  this  committee  and  the  committee  of  the  Ecde- 
siological  Society,  with  a  view  to  the  union  of  the  two  societies ;  and 
he  stated  that,  iJthough  the  desirableness  of  such  union  had,  at  the 
time,  been  unanimously  agreed  upon,  some  difficulty  had  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  In  order 
to  render  the  union  beneficial,  it  i^ipeared  to  be  necessary  that  the 
Motett  Society  should  receive  some  guarantee  that  its  purposes  should 
be  adequately  carried  out  under  the  proposed  arrangement;  and  with 
that  view  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  had  subsequently 
adopted  die  following  resolutions,  which  he  now  communicated  to  the 
meeting. 

**  1.  That  this  society,  (the  Ecclesiological,)  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  objects  intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  Motett  Society,  is  anxious 
to  give  greater  effect  to  that  society's  operations,  by  receiving  its  mem- 
bers into  itself. 

**  3.  That  if  the  Motett  Society  will  agree  to  such  incorporation,  and 
make  its  terms  of  subscription  the  same  as  at  the  first  commencement 
of  the  society's  operations,  viz.,  £1.  1«.  per  annum,  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  will  guarantee  at  least  three  musical  meetings  a  year." 

II.  The  committee,  having  considered  the  foregoing  proposal,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Helmore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haden,  and  carried  unani* 
mously,  that  the  incorporation  of  the  two  societies  do  take  place  on  the 
conditions  therein  specified. 

HI.  Ordered,  that  the  secretary  do  transfer  the  property  of  the 
society  under  his  care,  consisting  of  the  minute-book,  the  library  of 
music,  book-stands,  candlesticks,  and  a  cupboard,  to  the  Ecclesiological 
Society ;  and  with  that  view  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  for 
the  musical  department  of  that  society. 

IV.  Ordered,  that  the  treasurer  hie  requested  to  pay' the  balance  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  society,  amounting  to  £7.  8s.  7<f.,  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

V.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Haden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Helmore,  the 
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tbaoks  of  tiie  aociety  were  given  to  Mr.  Dyccu  for  liU  kind  lenrioee  w 
'  hononry  secretary  to  the  society. 

VI.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Teanant»  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyoe,  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Helmore,  for  his  indefatigaUo 
exertions  aa  director  of  the  choir  of  the  society  daring  its  more  recent 
meetings. 

VU.  The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Cockayne*  for  hia 
servioea  aa  treaaorer  of  the  societj  since  1846. 


THE  MUNICH  GLASS  IN  KILNDOWN  CHURCH. 

AhHhhmgem  der  Glasgem&lde  m  der  Salvatorkirche  zu  KUndown  in  der 
Grafichoft  Kent.  Copies  of  Paintings  on  Glass  in  Christchurch,  Kiln^ 
down,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Executed  in  the  Royal  Establishment 
for  PahUimg  on  Glass,  Munich,  by  order  of  Alexander  J,  Beresford 
Hope,  Esq.,  MJP.  Published  by  Front  Eggert,  Painter  on  Gloss, 
Munich.     Small  folio. 

Uhdkr  the  above  title  there  have  been  published,  at  Munich,  a  series 
of  exquisitely  drawn  and  coloured  engravings  of  the  fourteen  fuU-lengtb 
figures  of  saints,  which  were  executed  some  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Glass-Fainting  Works  at  Munich,  for  the  church  of  Christcburch, 
Kilndown,  The  Kilndown  glass — ^which  must  be  known  to  many  of 
our  readers — is  (we  believe)  the  only  specimen  of  the  Munich  school  in 
this  country ;  and,  more  than  that,  we  believe  it  to  be  as  good  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  school  as  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Some  little  disappoint-* 
ment  was  felt,  we  have  understood,  at  Munich,  because  it  was  righUy 
judged  that  these  windows,  being  destined  for  a  church,  were  not  at 
their  first  landing  in  England  (at  the  commencement  of  1841),  exhibited 
in  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Munich  school  of  gUss 
painting  was  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Crystal  Palace;  aiid  the  only 
opportunity  untraveUed  Englishmen  have  of  seeing  its  peculiarities,  is 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  Kilndown,  which  is.  fortunately,  a  very  accessible 
locality,  within  a  few  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  fenestration  of  the  Kilndown  windows  being  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  broad  obtusely- pointed  lancet- lights, — (single  lights  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  and  an  unequal  triplet  at  the  east  end,) — a  con-r 
liderable  amount  of  severity  of  style  was  imposed  by  these  conditions 
on  the  Munich  artists.  Each  light  could,  by  reason  of  its  proportions, 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  single  figure  under  a  canopy  of  architec- 
tural tracery,  and  it  was  impossible  to  indulge  in  those  elaborate  back- 
grounds— beautiful  in  drawing  and  detail,  but  abhorrent  to  the  right 
theory  of  stained  glass — which,  as  in  the  windows  of  the  famous 
Aukirch  at  Munich,  are  characteristic  of  this  celebrated  school.  A 
series  of  single  figures,  standing  under  canopies,  must  of  necessity  be 
to  a  great  extent  formal  and  conventional ;  and  in  this  respect  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Munich  school  to  over-luxuriance,  and  to  forgetfulness 
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of  the  proper  and  limited  conditions  of  glass  as  a  material,  are  in  these 
windows  very  happily  restrfuned.  Still,  the  designs  exhibit  a  freedom 
and  an  aversion  to  conventionalism  which  are  very  striking,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  practice  of  English  artists,  but  which,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  proper  theory  of  stained  glass.  The  Kilndown 
fenestrations  were  treated  at  Munich  as  nothing  more  than  areas  of  a 
given  size,  for  which  cartoons  were  to  be  drawn,  just  as  they  might 
have  been  done  for  mural  paintings,  or  even  for  oil  paintings  on  canvas. 
It  was  forgotten  that  they  were  windows ; — that  they  had  a  practical 
end,  antecedent  to  the  decorative  accidents,  viz.,  that  of  transmitting 
light  through  a  translucent  material.  It  was  forgotten  also  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  glass,  no  shading  on  the  glass  was  possible,  without, 
to  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  was  attempted,  obscuring  the  trans- 
lucent qualities  of  the  material ;  and  still  more  that,  as  the  light  must, 
of  necessity,  come  through  the  glass  itself  from  the  outside,  any  shading 
meant  to  convey  to  a  spectator  from  within  the  opposite  effect, — ^viz., 
that  the  light  was  thrown  upon  the  windows  from  within, — ^must  be 
contrary  to  all  true  principles  of  design  in  this  department  of  art.  The 
Munich  cartoons,  in  point  of  fact,  treated  these  windows  very  muoh  as 
though  they  were  architectural  niches.  The  figures  are  drawn  in  a 
statuesque  way,  very  gracefully  and  beautifully  indeed,  in  the  very 
highest  style  of  art,  but  still  as  though  the  light  fell  upon  them  fix)m 
within.  It  is  true  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Munich  artists  has  pro- 
tected them  from  any  such  exaggeration  of  this  fault,  as  is  found  in  the 
works  of  certain  English  glass  painters ;  and  it  is  true  also  that  in  the 
actual  rendering  of  the  cartoons  into  glass,  as  we  shall  observe  more 
particularly  hereafter,  a  great  deal  of  contrast  and  proper  translucency 
is  very  artistically  obtained  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fault, 
that  the  idea  of  shading  these  figures,  as  though  they  were  solid  and 
opaque,  was  not  wholly  avoided. 

To  speak  now  of  the  architectural  canopies,  lliese  are  designed  in 
the  most  florid  German  Pointed,  with  twisted  shafts,  elaborate  caps 
and  bases,  stump  tracery,  fantastic  foliation,  and  interpenetrating 
mouldings.  Of  course  these  do  not  harmonise  very  well  with  the 
very  plain  constructional  lancets  which  contain  them ;  but  they 
have  a  certain  beauty  and  originality  of  their  own.  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing. In  the  three  eastern  lights,  which  being  higher  in  proportion 
give  more  scope  for  canopy  work,  the  tracery  is  of  much  purer  kind, 
consisting  principally  of  three  trefoiled  circles  or  triangles,  like  some  of 
the  tracery  of  Cologne.  This  is  very  beautifully  executed  in  a  silvery 
kind  of  glass,  and  the  contrast  of  its  colour,  and  of  some  running  foliage 
of  the  same  hue,  with  the  deep  yellow  of  the  rest  of  the  tracery,  is  most 
effective. 

The  tinctures  of  these  windows  are  not  very  decided  or  vigorous  ; 
but  they  are  well  harmonised,  and  some  of  them,  especiaUy  the  blues 
and  silvers,  very  beautiful  and  pure ;  we  should  also  except  the  red. 
which  is  a  very  successful  colour.  We  need  not,  under  this  head, 
again  insist  on  the  fundamental  error  we  have  already  noticed,  of  making 
stained -glass  windows  like  oil  paintings  done  in  glass.  The  faults  of 
the  cartoons,  considered  as  designs  for  stained  glass,  are  of  course  ex* 
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aggented  in  actual  execntioQ;  but  the  execution,  of  its  sort,  and 
waiving  our  objections  to  its  style,  is  certainly  most  beautiful  and 
delicate. 

One  very  thoughtful  and  effective  expedient  must  be  here  specially 
mentioned.  The  figures  are  all  depicted  on  curtains,  of  a  grey-flowered 
grisaille.  This  grisaille  is  judiciously  treated  without  shading,  and  not 
only  admits  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  so  gives  brightness  and  relief  to  the 
whole  design,  but  shows  the  outline  of  the  figures  very  distinctly.  This 
curtain-background  reaches  moreover  above  the  heads  of  the  figures,  so 
that  the  heads  are  as  distinguishable  as  the  rest  of  the  figures.  Many  of 
our  own  glass-painters,  who  have  been  induced  to  adopt  grisaille  back- 
grounds instead  of  the  heavily-coloured  curtains,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  almost  universal,  have  not  had  the  courage  to  raise  them  above 
the  old  conventional  level  of  the  shoulders  of  the  figures.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  is  plain  and  distinct, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  face  and  nimbus  from  the  dark  and  posi- 
tively coloured  back-ground. 

We  will,  after  these  general  observations,  briefly  notice  the  particular 
windows.  First  in  the  list  comes  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  who  is 
represented  as  slightly  turning  away  towards  the  right  hand,  vested 
regally,  with  sceptre  and  sword,  and  recalling  the  well-known  Vandyke 
type  of  his  countenance  and  costume.  The  next  is  S.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, drawn  as  a  very  young  man,  and  with  more  shading  than  many 
of  the  windows.  It  is  plain  that  the  Munich  artist  confused  the  Con- 
fessor with  S.  Edward  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  has  erro:- 
Deonsly  pourtrayed  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  saint.  The  third 
window  contains  the  figure  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a  Benedictine  dress  of 
black  and  white,  very  beautifully  drawn.  He  is  vested  as  a  mpnk,  with 
his  hood  over  his  head,  and  is  writing  in  a  book  held  in  his  left  hand. 
The  next,  S.  David  the  Archbishop,  is  less  to  our  liking.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  large,  dark  beard,  vested  in  a 
cope,  and  carrying  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  blesses 
with  his  left.  A  church  is  shown  behind  him  at  bib  feet.  The  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  overstrained.  The  fifth  light  is  S.  Augustine  of  Can- 
terbury. By  an  odd  mistake,  the  engraved  legend  at  his  feet  calls  him 
Augustus,  a  fault  which  does  not  exist  in  the  original.  This  figure  is 
open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  last.  The  saint  is  walking,  and  pre- 
sented almost  sideways  to  the  spectator.  He  wears  a  cope  and  a 
pallium,  and  carries  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand.  The  sixth  window 
on  this  side  (included  in  the  chancel)  is  S.  Alban.  He  is  shown 
as  a  stalwart  Roman  warrior,  with  shield  and  palm.  Authorities,  we 
believe,  are  in  favour  of  a  younger  portraiture  of  the  protomartyr. 
This  completes  the  north  side  of  the  church,  going  from  west  to  east. 

In  the  eastern  triplet,  the  middle  light  exhibits  the  Blessed  Virgin 
enthroned,  holding  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  lap ;  the  side  lights  are 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  S.  Paul  is  a  very  grandiose  bearded  figure,  with 
green  tunic  and  red  mantle,  carrying  his  sword  and  a  book.  S.  Peter 
is  much  less  dignified,  drawn  and  vested  indeed  in  a  Raffaellesque  way, 
but  with  ah  unsatisfactory  expression  of  countenance.  The  central 
light  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection.     The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated 
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on  a  raised  dais,  and  is  seen  full  face.  On  her  lap  is  our  Lord*  in  Hia 
infancy,  nude,  and  also  seen  full  face,  with  His  arms  extended,  the 
right  one,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  self- supported,  the  left  sustained  by 
His  mother.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  conception  and  of 
the  execution  of  this  design.  The  union  of  repose  and  dignity  is  ad- 
mirable ;  and  the  expression  of  both  faces  seems  to  us  nearly  faultless. 
This  plate,  by  itself,  would  make  a  most  beautifiil  devotional  picture. 

The  series  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  begins,  counting  from  the 
east,  with  S.  Cyprian.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  tibe  eccleai* 
astical  personages.  He  is  shown  full  face,  with  chasuble  and  pallium. 
S.  Ambrose  foUows, — represented  somewhat  too  youthfully,  and  rested 
in  chasuble  and  pallium.  The  nest  is  S.  Jerome,  with  a  white  beard, 
habited  as  a  cardinal,  and  with  a  double  cross.  This  is  a  very  effective 
window.  S.  Augustine  the  Doctor  is  another  very  beautifnl  figure ; 
he  is  vested  in  chasuble  and  pallium,  and  is  in  the  act  of  writing.  The 
series  closes  with  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  with  triple  crown  and  triple 
cross,  and  his  dove  at  his  right  ear.  This  is  a  very  strikin^^  figure,  but 
its  vestments  are  unsatisfactory.  A  cope,  thrown  wide  open,  displays 
below  the  ends  of  a  broad,  vulgar,  modern  stole,  with  square,  expanded 
ends,  depending  from  the  cingulum  of  the  alb. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  Kilndown  glass  may  form, 
irom  the  account  these  beautiful  drawings  have  enabled  us  to  give, 
some  notion  of  its  interest  and  value.  In  conclusion  we  ought  to  say, 
timt  the  execution  of  the  engraving  and  colouring  of  the  plates  before 
us  is  most  creditable  to  the  artists  to  whom  we  owe  this  interesting 
series.  We  have  no  such  excellent  monograph  of  the  decorations  oi  any 
English  church  by  any  English  artists ;  and  we  fear  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  boast  of  a  publication,  by  our  own  countrymen,  so 
meritorious  in  all  respects  as  this  series  of  illustrations  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  so  vigorously  cultivated  at  Munich. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUsiolopst. 

Mt  nBAxEniTOB,   ' 

I  am  enabled  to  impart  to  you  some  notes,  more  sketchy  and  incom- 
plete than  I  could  wish,  but,  such  as  they  are,  heartily  at  your  earvioe, 
of  the  ecclesiological  movement  in  Paris.  Before  however,  I  go 
further.  I  must  express  my  regret  that  circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control,  compeUed  me  to  forego  visiting  that  most  interesting  and 
important  restoration  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  which  is  being  earned  on 
under  the  inspection  of  our  distinguished  honorary  member  M.  Lassua* 
I  trust  that  the  defect  may  ere  long  be  supplied  by  the  promised 
account  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  architect  himself.  First 
among  the  objects  which  I  propose  to  describe,  though  strictly  neither 
new  church  nor  restoration,  I  must  place 
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Thb  Chaptbb  Ho0sx»  Sacbibtt,  and  Cloistbb  op  Notes  Damb. — 
None  of  your  readers,  I  oondude,  is  ignorant  c^tbe  magnificent  reatora- 
tioD  of  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Paris,  which  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  joint  superintendence  of  MM*  Lastus  and  Viollet  l4e  Due — ^the 
ablest  France  eoold  afford.  Connected  with  this  work,  was  the  con- 
stmction  of  sacristies  and  chapter  house,  both  imperatitely  needed  for 
the  serrice  of  the  Church,  and  to  which  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
Aicfaiepitcopal  Palace  was  devoted.  This  portion  of  the  undertaking 
vas,  I  understand,  peculiarly  attended  to  by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  who 
hss  produced  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  successful  works  in  revived 
Pomted  which  I  have  ever  seen*  The  locale  is  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedra]  eboir,  between  that  and  the  river,  from  the  quays  on  the  oppo- 
aite  bank  of  which  a  charming  view  of  the  new  construction  is  obtained. 
Hie  aicfailact  has  with  great  ability  grouped  these  chambers  around  a 
doister,  an  adjunct  of  which  Notre  Eiame  had  previously  been  deprived. 
I  am  Bot  wkhout  hopes  that  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  himself  may  be  induced 
to  give  us  some  notice  of  these  buildings,  and  I  therefore  make  my 
deecriplion  brief.  For  th<Nrottgh  accommodation  with  the  style  of  the 
church  itself,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
greater  whiteness  of  the  stone  and  greater  freshness  of  the  cutting  to 
be  persuaded  that  they  are  the  work  of  thia  age.  The  style  is  early 
French  Middle-Pointed^  combining  as  that  style  does  there,  many 
features  of  the  Earlier  style  which  the  analogous  period  in  England 
<lid  not  exhibit,  llie  various  chambers  and  the  cloister  itself  are 
boldly  vaulted,  the  principal  apartment  being  the  chapter  house,  an 
oblong  room  looking  south,  and  presenting  therefore  its  principal  win- 
dow to  the  opposite  quay.  The  permanent  furniture  is  not  yet  in 
iitu,  the  open  gallery  running  along  the  north  end  of  this  chapter 
bouse,  and  carrying  round  the  upper  corridor,  is  peculiarly  telling.  All 
the  carving  throughout  the  construction  is  singularly  light  and  bold* 
The  windowa  are  every  where  glazed  with  painted  glass.  Those  of 
thedoitter  itself  are  by  M.  Oerente,  and  esublish  of  themselves  his 
claim  to  be  the  worthy  successor  of  his  brother :  their  whole  expres- 
•ion  is  so  cool,  and  if  I  may  coin  a  word  "  cloiatery."  Along  a  grisaille 
ground  runs  a  belt  of  subjects,  the  legend  of  Ste.  Genevi^e,  in  a 
series  of  figures  in  chiar'  oecuro,  upon  a  delicate  greenish  blue  ground. 
Some  grisfulles  by  M.  Lusson  in  other  portions  of  the  pile  are  not  so 
aoccessful.  The  chapter  house  is  glazed  by  M.  Marechal  of  Metz» 
in  his  very  clever  and  telling  but  modem  style,  resembling  that 
of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Munich ;  the  subjects  are  whole-length 
figores^  The  paving  of  the  cloister  of  mixed  stone,  marble,  and  tiles, 
is  pretty.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  apartments  of  the 
sacristan,  and  the  treasury  cleverly  contrived — the  plate  being  let 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  groining  of  one  of  the 
lover  rooms.  One  feature  seems  to  us  more  archaic  than  practical — 
the  gnrgoyles. 

The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  itself  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  exterior  :  the  south  side,  which  is  in  progress,  and  the  west  end, 
whidi  is  completed  save  the  series  of  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  Judah  : 
when  these  are  in  place  it  will  be  a  most  rich  and  telling  facade. 
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-  Of  the  churches  which  have  very  recently  been  built  in  Paris,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  the  description  of  two — one  already  consecrated,  and 
the  other  still  in  shell  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Ste.  Clotilde.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  particulars,  I  must  note  one  thing  which  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  immunity  to  build  large  and  rich  churches  is 
purchased  in  Paris  by  building  so  few.  Each  new  one  in  Paris  is 
represented  by  I  am  afraid  to  guess  how  many  in  London,  and  no  one 
London  church  therefore,  can  bear  any  just  comparison  in  size  or 
costliness  with  any  one  belonging  to  Paris.  I  do  not  however  mean 
to  imply  that  I  am  satisfied  that  either  side  is  absolutely  in  the  right  in 
its  system.  My  conviction  is  that  England  and  France  are  both  in 
extremes  in  this  respect,  and  that  neither  can  very  rightfully  throw  a 
stone  at  the  other.  I  am  certain  that  the  reckless  multiplication  of 
"  districts,"  and  the  neglect  of  the  system  of  collegiate  churches 
amongst  ourselves  has  thrown  into  the  shade  amongst  us  that  moat 
economical  and  common-sense  system  of  church  extension — serviee 
extension,  and  frequently  run  up  a  couple  of  illserved  and  starved 
churches,  where  one  substantial  and  sufficiently  manned  structure 
could  have  done  twice  the  work.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  by 
the  actual  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Paris,  each  of  the  twelve  arron- 
dissements  of  the  capital  is  a  parish.  Thus  there  are  twelve  parish 
churches  in  the  city,  with  something  like  a  collegiate  or  capitular 
body  attached  to  each,  the  remaining  churches  being  suecvrsai  to  their 
respective  parish  churches.  Notre  Dame  itself  is  the  parish  church  of 
its  own  quarter. 

S.  ViNCBNT  DR  Paul. — ^The  traveller  just  from  England  has  pro- 
bably noticed  while  rumbling  away  from  the  Station  du  Nord,  a  heavy 
looking  new  church  of  Italian  structure,  with  two  towers,  and  pedi- 
mented  portico,  crowning  a  flight  of  steps  in  a  magnificent  situation* 
commanding  half  the  city.  This  is  the  famous  church  of  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  unattractive  enough  externally,  but  within  challenging,  at  all 
events,  the  respectful  study  of  the  ecclesiologist.  Indications  of  the 
richness  of  its  fittings  are  afforded  by  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment,  by 
the  elaborate  bronze  doors,  and  by  the  stiff  though  striking  external 
fresco  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  conceived  in  a  Byzantine  type,  which 
crowns  the  portal.  No  one,  however,  could  foresee  the  prodigality 
of  decoration  which  greets  him  on  his  entrance.  The  impression 
which  I  dare  say  many  persons  have  formed  of  this  church,  from 
the  prints  and  the  descriptions  which  may  have  fallen  in  their  way, 
is  that  it  is  a  mere  modern  Roman  church  of  the  "  Jesuit,"  or  Orato- 
rian  type.  If  they  think  this  they  do  it  injustice.  The  style  cannot 
be  praised,  for  it  wants  in  purity  and  point :  but  it  manifests  a  desire 
at  least — and  more  than  a  desire — to  return  from  the  extreme  limit  of 
false  taste,  to  which  Jesuit  and  Oratorian  ecclesiology  has  attained — 
towards  more  Christian  forms  and  arrangements,  which  has  in  this 
instance  manifested  itself  in  a  style  of  its  own,  in  which  the  Basilican 
idea  has  the  predominance,  with  various  details  of  arrangements  super- 
added, which  mediaeval  church  building  has  contributed.  The  general 
plan  comprises  a  broad  and  lofty  body,  terminating  in  an  apse  flanked 
with  double  aisles,  and  chapels  beyond ;  the  latter  likewise  radiating 
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round  the  apse.  These  aisles  are  created  by  namerous  Ionic  pDlars 
not  reaching  to  the  roof,  but  supporting  a  triforial  gallery,  springing 
from  which  a  second  order  supports  the  roof.  The  nave  roof  is  open» 
of  a  low  pitch,  like  that  of  the  early  Basilicae  ;  the  roofs  of  the  aisles 
and  tiiforia  are  flat.  I  neglected  to  ascertain  the  material  of  the 
pillais.  but  I  believe  it  to  be  scagliogla.  To  realize  the  effect  of 
all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  church  is  full  not  only 
of  painted  glass,  (of  which  more  anon,)  but  of  brilliant  colouring ;  the 
most  important  portion — ^the  subject  painting — ^not  yet  uncovered 
to  the  public,  but  at  the  point  of  completion,  and  partly  executed 
by  that  eminent  young  Christian  artist,  M.  Flandrin.  The  diaperings, 
which  are  already  completed,  exhibit  a  laudable  desire  to  introduce 
the  various  Christian  emblems. 

I  come  to  the  ritualism,  which  is  noticeable,  from  its  unhesitating 
recognition  of  the  triple  division  of  churches,  exemplified  by  thia 
chorch  comprising  not  only  choir  and  sanctuary,  but  choir  and.  sanc-^ 
toary  screens — in  both  cases  of  metal,  that  of  the  choir  beiilg.  breast 
high,  the  sanctuary  rail  (for  the  use  of  communicanta,)  not  so  high* 
The  choir  is  fitted  with  a  double  row  of  stalls  on  either  side  ;  the  sancn 
toary  is  also  stalled.  Basilic- wise,  round  the  .apse.  The  choir  an4  sane? 
tnary  are  paved  with  marble,  the  nave  flooring  being  of  wood.  The.  clioix 
pardoses,  sweeping  round  the  apse,  are  of  wood  solid,.;and  decorated 
externally  with  whole-length  figures  of  saints,  in  low'ToHef  in  paQaLs, 
with  gilded  nimbi,  otherwise  destitute  of  colour.  The  pujpit  stands  helii\ 
way  up  the  nave  on  the  (eeeleeioloffiealj  south  side*  ;  tahould  note  that 
the  church  is  disorientated,  the  altar  being  at  the  north  end.:  3*h0 
chapels,  of  which  the  lady  chapel  is  at  the  east  end,  are  all  filled,  M^tli 
painted  glass  by  M.  Marechal,  the  whole-length  figures  of  the  satats  to 
which  tihey  are  dedicated  being  respectively  givto.  In  the  broad 
nntraceried  windows  of  this  Italianising  church,  that  clever  artist  had  of 
course  the  finest  field  to  display  his  peculiar  style,  and  in  tliat  style  he 
is  assuredly  very  successful.  The  chapel  parcloses  are  of  open  metal 
work. 

Stb.  C1.0TILDB,  which  is  yet  unfinished,  is,  in  strong  contrast  to 
S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  strict  mediaeval  architecture  and  groundplan. 
It  stands  on  the  south  of  the  Seine  in  the  Place  Bellechasse,  in  the 
Faoxbourg  S.  Oermain,  not  far  from  the  late  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
now  the  Palace  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Unfortunately  when  in  the  time 
of  Ix>ui8  Philippe  it  was  decided  upon,  the  then  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
(Count  Rambuteau,  an  excellent  and  popular  administrator,  but  not 
an  ecdesiologist,)  allotted  the  work  to  an  architect  of  no  great  repu« 
tation,  M.  Okn.  I  am  talking  of  a  period  of  about  eight  years  since, 
and  the  actual  building  has  occupied,  I  believe,  four  years.  M.  (ran 
having  got  the  appointment,  seems  to  have  taken  pains  with  the  work, 
and  has  produced  a  building,  which  is  certainly  in  its  way  a  remark- 
able  new  church  from  its  dimensions  and  its  style,  while  not  exhibiting 
much  either  of  originality  or  boldness  in  its  treament  of  Early  Middle- 
Pointed  in  which  it  is  constructed.  The  plan  is  the  typal  one  of 
French  churches  of  the  larger  class;  the  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of 
steps  into  an  open  narthex  of  three  bays  extending  across  the  whole 
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width  of  the  church,  an  arrangement  for  which  a  precedent,  tiioagh  of 
a  later  date,  may  be  found  in  the  same  city,  in  the  narthez  of  the  very  in« 
teresting  oi-devant  collegiate  (now  pariah)  church  of  S.  German  I'Auzer- 
roia ;  the  side  bayi  of  the  narthex  rise  into  two  (by  courtesy)  western 
towers  (the  church  stands  north  and  south,  the  altar  end  being  the 
latter).  These  towers,  octagonal,  open,  and  crowned  with  pinnacles, 
are  decidedly  the  worst  thing  in  the  entire  church. 

The  nave  is  of  six  bap  with  single  aisles  and  apsidal  chapeb  in  the 
most  *'  western  "  bay  on  each  side.  The  transepts  project  beyond  the 
aisle  line ;  the  additional  breadth  being  taken  up  in  the  eastern  limb 
for  sacristies,  which  wear  externally  Uie  aspect  of  secondary  aialea. 
The  choir  is  of  two  bays  with  single  aisles,  the  sanctuary  compriaea  a 
five.sided  apse,  and  a  single  bay  in  the  straight  line,  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  apse  bays.  The  procession  path  sweeps  round  the  sanctuary, 
and  beyond  are  five  radiating  chapels,  with  three>sided  apses,  the  Lady 
(>hiipel;  longer  than,  and  projecting  beyond,  the  rest.  The  extreme 
external  length  of  the  church  is  OO'SO  metres,  about  300  feet.  The 
extreme  width  across  the  transepts  36*80.  The  nave  measures  inter* 
nally  34*50  by  10*40  in  itself  and  22  including  the  aisles.  The  choir 
proper  (exclusive  of  sanctuary)  is  only  11*70 — too  short,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  for  so  long  a  church.  The  church  throughout  is  grained  in 
stone.  The  vaulting  shafts,  which  are  single,  of  the  nave  roof  rise  con- 
tinuously from  the  ground,  with  foliaged  capitals  i  those  of  the  arch 
mouldings  are  triple,  all  with  foliaged  capitals.  Above  the  arcade  is  a 
friforium  story  of  four  trefoiled  panels  (much  too  shallow)  in  each  bay. 
This  quasi-triforium  is  carried  continuously  round  the  transepts,  the 
choir«  and  sanctuary.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  clerestory 
are  of  two  lights  simply  traceried,  but  with  thin  nerveless  montala. 
The  composition  of  the  two  transept  elevations  is  alike,  a  rose  above-^ 
below  a  two-light  window  flanked  on  either  side  by  one  of  a  single 
light — an  infelicitous  combination.  The  windows  of  the  apsidal  cha- 
pels are  single  with  traceried  heads.  I  observed  on  each  bay  of  the 
nave  aisles,  oblong  panels  sunk,  destined,  I  conclude,  to  contain  car- 
vings of  the  Stations.  The  choir,  I  should  notice,  rises  upon  three 
steps,  and  the  sanctuary  upon  two  above  that ;  the  choir  aisles  are 
paved  with  flagging,  no  other  pavement  is  yet  down.  The  porches 
open  into  these  aisles  by  flat-lintelled  doorways,  with  open- traceried 
heads.    The  arches  of  the  apse  are  stilted. 

The  ritual  arrangements  will  comprise  an  open  metal  choir  screen* 
and  stalls  in  the  choir,  backed  by  solid  stone  parcloses,  now  in  the  course 
of  construction.  The  high  altar  is  to  stand  in  the  chord  of  the  sano* 
tuary.  Besides  the  five  chapels,  altars  of  Ste.  Clotilde  and  Ste.  Valere 
(the  dedication  of  the  old  parish  church)  are  to  be  placed  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  transepts.  Of  the  westemly  apsidal  chapels  that  to  the 
assumed  north  is  to  contain  the  font,  the  opposite  one  is  to  be  the 
mortuary  chapel. 

The  pitch  of  the  roofs  externally  is  high,  and  the  stone  groining  of 
course  necessitates  flying  buttresses.  The  windows  of  the  sacristies 
are  single  lights  coupled. 

Such  is  the  new  church  of  Ste.  Clotilde.    I  am  unable  to  speak 
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▼ery  highlj  of  the  originality  or  power  of  ita  detign.  Nevtrtheletd.  m 
a  fust,  it  is  a  remarkable  inatance  of  the  actual  deTeloperaent  of  ecde- 
atological  Botiona.  When  completed*  ftiid  filled,  aa  no  doubt  it  will 
be,  richly  and  grammatically,  it  will  aaaoredly  be  a  remarkable  modern 
church.  I  haye  heard  with  regret  that  the  Prefect  (M.  Berger)  haa 
adopted  the  unfortunate  expedient  of  confiding  the  execution  of  the 
cartoons  for  the  painted  gksa  to  painters^  and  of  diatributing  the  exe<* 
cntion  of  the  glasa  among  indiscriminate  hands.  The  chuich  ia  to  be 
very  generally*  if  not  universally,  filled  with  painted  glaas. 

I  Imve,  I  find,  filled  ao  much  space  with  the  new  building  which  I 
have  essayed  to  describe,  that  I  postpone  till  another  number  title  noticea 
I  propose  to  give  you  of  Parisian  Church  Restorations. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OP  SCOTLAND, 

Wb  have  received  Parts  IV.  and  V.  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society.  The  former  part  contains  three  papers ; 
by  George  Smith,  Esq.,  architect,  on  the  Drainage  of  Edinburgh; 
hy  David  Rhind,  Esq.,  architect^  "on  the  respective  claims  ck 
Inigo  Jones,  Dr.  Balcanquall,  and  William  Wallace  to  have  beeQ 
the  engineer  of  Heriot's  Hospital ;"  and  by  W.  J.  Gray,  Esq« 
architect,  on  Rural  Architecture.  The  firat  is  a  very  sensible  prac- 
tical paper  on  one  of  the  most  important  of  subjects.  In  the  second* 
Mr.  Rhind  decides,  after  an  intereating  argument*  that  Dr.  Balcan^ 
quail  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  being  the  original  designer  of  Heriot'a 
Hospital.  Dr.  Balcanquall  was  at  the  time  Dean  of  Rochester. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Rhind  seems  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Dean  must  have  been  at  least  helped  by  some  professional  archi* 
tect  in  preparing  this  celebrated  design.  Mr.  Gray's  paper  is  on  a 
very  important  practical  subject.  He  speaks  strongly  on  the  sanatory 
advantages  of  proper  cottagea  for  farm  labourers,  and  proceeds  to  dis« 
cuss  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of  farms  and  farmbuildings. 
This  pa])er  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  plates,  which  show  the  style 
of  buildings  Mr.  Gray  recommends.  First  come  the  Bamborough 
cottages,  built  in  1809,  a  very  early  example  of  a  reform  in  cottage 
architecture.  The  style  is,  of  course,  most  mberable;  and  at  that 
time  the  moral  necessity  of  having  more  than  one  bedroom  for 
labourers'  cottages  was  not  seen.  And  Mr.  Gray  has  admitted  some 
plans  of  cottages  built  quite  lately,  where  there  is  no  second  bedroom. 
The  other  illustrations  are  of  farmhouaes,  and  buildings,  and  of  one 
manse,  all  without  any  attempt  at  appropriate  style. 

Part  V.  contains  two  papers;  one  by  Mr.  T.  Purdie,  entitled  a  Com* 
parative  Estimate  of  Mural  Decoration ;  the  other  by  Mr.  D.  Smith, 
architect,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  means  for  improving  the  old  localities  of 
Glasgow.   Mr.  Purdie  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  more  decoration  in  our 
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dwelliogB  and  public  buildings,  and  speaks  of  tbe  great  want  of  artistic 
education  among  our  people.  He  instances  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our 
designs  for  paper-hanging  come  from  France,  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
till  our  countrymen  are  more  used  to  see  art  all  round  them,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  them  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it  or  practise  it.  Accordingly 
he  advises  the  restoration  of  mural  painting,  but,  consistently  enough  as 
a  member  of  the  Kirk,  would  not  force  its  employment  in  churches. 
His  own  sympathies,  however,  are  clearly  in  favour  of  the  due  use  of 
the  arts  as  the  handmaids  of  religion  in  adorning  the  material  houses  of 
prayer;  and  he  speaks  praisingly  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  defence  of  the 
"  Lamp  of  Sacrifice*'  as  applied  to  religious  art. 

Mr.  Purdie*s  conclusion  is  that  we  can  never  have  a  school  of  deco- 
rative artists  in  this  country — ^in  spite  of  any  educational  efforts  that 
may  be  made — until  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  decoration,  result- 
ing from  the  more  general  appreciation  of  art  among  those  classes 
which  must  be  its  patrons.  And  he  calls  on  the  architectural  profession 
to  endeavour  to  create  such  a  taste,  especially  by  making  decorative 
painting  an  essential  part  of  all  their  designs.  When  he  comes  to 
details  we  are  less  able  to  agree  wholly  with  Mr.  Purdie,  whose  obser- 
vations apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  classical  style  of  domestic 
architecture.  But  his  remarks  on  the  coloration  of  cielings,  and  on  the 
conventional  style  alone  suitable  for  paper-hangings  and  carpets,  are  very 
sensible.  Less  convincing  is  his  argument  in  favour  of  painting  com- 
mon materials  in  order  to  make  them  to  represent  more  costly  substances, 
in  which  he  opposes  Messrs.  Garbett  and  Ruskin.  But,  upon  tbe 
whole,  this  is  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  paper.  It  is  accompanied 
by  eight  illustrative  plates  of  a  folio  size,  printed  in  colours. 

The  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  D.  Smith,  gives  a  painful  account 
of  the  overcrowding  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  in  the  narrow 
wynds  and  deep  closes  of  Glasgow. 


MR.  FREEMAN  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORA- 
TION OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

The  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Ancient  Monuments.     By  E.  A. 

FaKBMAK,  M.A. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts  : — 1.  That  which  its  title  names  : 
%  An  attempt  to  prove  that  Mr.  Freeman*8  poetry  is  not — what  one 
of  his  critics  had  called  it — a  part  of  the  "prevailing  epidemic." 
We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  former  only. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  scarcely  got  into  his  subject,  when  he  begins 
to  wax  warm  against  some  imaginary  enemies  ;  and  presently  startles 
his  auditors  by  saying, 

'*  There  are  peraons  calling  themselves  admirers  of  ancient  art^  lovers  of 
ancient  churches,  who  have  sent  forth,  in  a  style  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced King  Harry  himself,  a  solemn  mandate  for  the  entire  destruction 
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of  PeleriMKNiKfa  Caihedral  and  King*!  College  ChapeU  with  the  single  proviio 
thit  buildings  suppose ' 
erected  in  their  place.' 


that  buildings  supposed  to  approach  more  nearly  to  some  fancied  id^  nay  be 
* "  I  theii 


On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  one  hurries  to  the  note  to  aee  what  this 
sdenin  mandate  is,  and  by  whom  it  was  issued  :  and  one  reads  this : 

"This  Tiew  was  pat  forth  with  sufficient  plainness  of  speech  in  a  discussion 
among  the  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  a  former  pamphlet  of  mine  was  the  indirect  occasion. 

**  The  Rer.  J.  M.  Neale  .  .  .  took  up  the  Destructive  side  of  the  question, 
and  announced  his  readiness  to  see  Peterborough  Cathedral  putted  down,  if  it 
could  have  been  replaced  by  a  Middle- Pointed  [Decorated]  cathedral  as  good 
of  its  sort  .  .  .  The  ancient  architects  only  destroyed  tue  works  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  belief  that  their  own  were  better.  He  himself,  could 
he  know  that  a  better  style  than  Middle- Pointed  was  discovered,  would  destroy 
every  Middle-Pointed  tmildiug.** 

Tliis  '' solemn  mandate*^  this  " style,  which  woM not  have  disgraced 
King  Harry  himself"  reaolvea  itself  into  an  opinion  expressed  in  dia* 
cossion,  by  a  private  member  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  that,  were 
itpoesible  to  rebuild  our  present  cathedrals  in  a  higher  style,  he  thought 
that  association  ought  to  give  way  to  beauty.  The  supposition  was 
confessedly  an  ex  impossUnH  one  :  and  Mr.  Neale  may  very  possibly  be 
mistaken.  He  would  probably  console  himself  by  thinking  that  be 
would  rather  err  with  Poore.  Alan  of  Walsingham,  and  William  of 

Wykeham,  than but  we  need  not  conclude  the  sentence  with  the 

antithetical  triplet  that  occurs  to  us. 

However,  to  do  Mr.  Freeman  justice,  he  protests  agunst  Mr. 
Ruskin's — he  might  have  added  Mr.  Petit's — ^vagaries  of  destructive- 
ness :  he  would  not  keep  S.  German's  Cathedral  in  Peel  a  ruin  ; 
he  does  not  prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  like  another  emiment 
antiquarian,  a  ruined  abbey  to  an  unruined  church.  His  views  are 
moderately  Conservative:  in  fact,  he  is  an  ecclesiological  Peelite; 
about  the  safest  position,  we  think.  His  paper  is, — as  his  writings 
always  are, — amusing  and  instructive ;  and  we  will  conclude  with  the 
following  extract  as  a  specimen.  Mr.  Freeman  is  speaking  of  the 
degree  of  necessity  which  brought  about  the  rebuilding  of  churches 
in  Diediteval  times. 

"  We  usually  read  of  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  old  church, 
of  its  recent  de^itruction  by  fire,  or  the  like ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Professor 
Willis  has  taught  us,  in  the  cases  of  Canterbury  choir  and  Winchester  nave, 
how  mnch  of  at  least  the  substantial  masonry  of  the  former  building  was 
trften  preserved  through  the  most  extensive  reconstructions.  But  we  must 
lenember,  as  it  has  Men  acutely  observed,  that  massive  stone  walls  do  not 
bum ;  and  when  we  see  the  state  in  which  contemporary  stmetnres  have  eomi 
down  to  OS  safe  and  sound,  we  cannot  help  being  tempted  to  interpret  such 


phrsses  aa  '  ruinous'  and  '  dangerous'  with  very  considerable  latitude.  The 
trailding  to  which  they  are  applied  probably  often  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough 
repsir  and  no  more ;  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  a  modem  Bishop  or  Chapter 
would  be  satisfied,  on  every  ground,  with  simple  repair  and  restoration,  with- 
out any  rebuilding,  or  even  remodelling.  So  also,  chroniclers  desirous  to 
magnify  the  fisme  of  their  patrons,  doubtless  exaggerated  their  works,  and 
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often  described  as  complete  rebuildings  alterations  which  left  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  former  bnilding  standing.  How  strictly  we  are  to  interpret  the 
'  notoriam  et  evidentem  ruinam'  of  the  former  nave  of  Canterbury,  its  com- 
plete demolition  forbids  us  from  ascertaining;  but  from  the  extensive  portions 
of  the  Norman  nave  of  Winchester  still  existing,  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain 
that,  had  any  of  ourselves  been  in  the  position  of  Wykeham,  we  should  have 
been  contented  with  a  substantial  repair  instead  of  that  complete  remodelling 
which  gave  birth  to  his  glorious  work.  The  Perpendicular  recasting  of  the 
choir  or  Gloucester  can  have  been  little  more  than  a  whim ;  the  mass  of  the 
Romanesque  walls  is  hardly  touched;  there  is  only  a  Perpendicular  net-work 
awkwardly  thrown  over  them.  £ven  when  rebuilding  was  absolutely  necessary* 
as  when  at  Ely  '  the  steeple  in  a  night  fell  down  upon  the  quier,  making  a  most 
horrible  and  fearful  noise ;'  with  our  feelings  we  should  rather  have  followed 
in  the  new  structure  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  type  of  its  predecessor;  where- 
as Alan  de  Walsingham  '  built  it  in  such  order  as  now  we  see  it,  a  peece 
of  worke  both  for  cost  and  workmanship  singular.'  Had  the  siege  of  Lichfield 
taken  place  in  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  spire  would  probably  have  been  seized  upon  as  the 
occasion  of  its  re-edification  in  some  entirely  different  form. 

"  Perhaps  the  truest  way  of  putting  it  would  be  that  our  ancestors  did 
not  often  make  any  extensive  changes  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  im- 
provement in  the  effect,  but  that  they  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  comparatively  slight  dilapidations  to  reconstruct  portions  of  much 
greater  extent  than  any  necessity  required." 


WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  EcclesiologUt. 

Dbar  Sib, — For  many  months  I  have  been  expecting  some  account 
in  your  pages  of  this  important  restoration  by  Mr.  Salvin  :  it  is  indeed 
one  of  so  extensive  a  character  as  to  naturally  demand  a  far  abler  his- 
torian or  critic  than  myself  to  do  justice  to  it.  Should,  however,  the 
following  rough  notes,  in  the  absence  of  others,  be  of  any  service  to 
your  Society,  pray  make  use  of  them. 

I  should  premise  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  restoration, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  a  change  x)f  architects  has  taken  place.  To 
ivhat  extent  tlie  work  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  I  cannot 
precisely  say,  but  I  fancy  that  that  gentleman  is  responsible  only  for 
the  Lady-Chapel,  and  the  polychrome  on  the  vault. 

The  former  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  and  has  been  accomplished, 
as  people  say  <  for  the  time,'  with  considerable  judgment  and  skilL 
The  ancient  levels  have  been  all  retained,  even  those  of  the  altar  steps, 
which  in  the  absence  of  an  altar  strikes  one  perhaps  aa  meaningless 
and  supererogatory.  Of  the  polychrome  it  is  less  easy  to  speak,  as  this 
kind  of  decoration  has  made  such  advances  since  the  period  of  Mr. 
Ferrey's  connexion  with  the  cathedral.  The  pattern  stencilled  on  the 
nave  and  transept  roofs  is,  I  am  told,  original,  and  if  so,  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  such  an  extensive  reproduction.  The  effect  is  excessively 
meagre,  black  and  red  being  the  only  colours  visible  from  below.     But 
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the  choir,  as  every' oHe  knows,  is  the  grand  centire  of  operations,  and 
really  has  had  great  expense  and  care  bestowed  upon  it,  with  what 
tesult  we  shall  see  presently. 

It  IB  superfluous  to  say  that  the  galleries  and  the  old  Third^Pointed 
panelling,  so  conspicuous  above  the  former  fittings,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  the  first  object  which  meets  the  eye  on  entering  are  the 
cd^Mrated  stone  stalls.  These  are  set  back  as  at  Durham  within  the 
dioir<-ansade,  and  present  a  similar  interrupted  and  broken  appearance. 
J^isaing  by  unnoticed  the  architect*s  idiosyncrasy  in  respect  of  mate- 
rial, I  must  say  that  the  design  appears,  mejudke,  both  laboured  and 
unsatiafectory,  though  it  has  all  the  advantage  of  really  good  workman^ 
ship  to  show  it  off.  The  Dean's  stall  is  surmounted  with  a  most  un<^ 
tasteful  tabemade  of  its  own.  In  front  of  the  new  stalls  come  the  old 
misereres,  disposed  in  two  rows,  while  the  choir  is  to  be  accommodated 
in  benches  placed  again  in  advance  of  the  stalls ;  making  together  five 
rows  of  seats,  all  of  which  are  returned.  Can  anything  be  less  felici- 
toos  or  mbrical  than  such  an  arrangement?  With  Ely  and  even 
Durham  before  us,  it  is  indeed  a  vdKiaamop  hpafirifUL,  and  from  the 
peculiar  circumstanoes  of  this  city,  a  very  sad  proof  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  cathedral  idea  and  system  amongst  us.  But  of  this  more  anon* 
Picture  to  yourself.  Sir,  canons  and  *  canons*  ladies,'  theological  stu« 
dents,  choristers,  grammar-school  boys,  and  the  good  people  of  the 
cathedral  ''liberty/'  all  packed  thus  vis-i^vis  in  one  heterogeneous  mass ! 

Of  course  to  carry  out  this  complicated  plan,  much  new  woodwork 
has  been  required*  The  portion  already  fixed  shows  great  care  in  the 
execu&n,  and  the  cutting  is,  as  workmen  would  say, '  clean  and  sharp.' 

Specimens  of  the  8tall*ends  have  also  been  repeatedly  put  up,  and 
hitherto  it  would  seem,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed,  nor 
indeed  without  good  reason.  To  me  it  seems  inexplicable,  how  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  can  sanction,  or  tlie  architect  require  so  tedious 
and  expensive  a  method  of  selecting  a  design ;  the  more  so,  because 
want  of  funds  has  been  delaying  the  work  for  many  months.  Had  the 
same  scheme  been  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  restoration  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  the  first  notion  for  the  new  stalls  had  been  transferred 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  conveniently  made  to  do  duty  as  sedilia. 
.  The  Bishop's  throne  lately  possessed  some  colour,  though  none  can 
inform  me  of  its  merits,  or  even  pretensions.  Whatever  they  were,  all 
traces  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  stone-work  is  as  white  as  scrap- 
ing and  pumice-stone  can  make  it. 

Just  opposite  to  the  throne  Dr.  Claughton's  large  (brass)  17th  cen« 
tury  lettem  has  been  f^plaiced,  at  which  of  course  the  lessons  will  be 
read.  Eastward  of  this,  and  between  the  choir  gates  and  the  altar  rails, 
are  two  ominous  patches  of  oak  flooring,  intended,  doubtless,  for  seats 
or  pews  of  some  sort,  though  what,  or  for  whom,  I  cannot  learn. 

Black  marble  steps  lead  to  the  altar  platform,  which  is  of  very  cur* 
tailed  dimensions,  and  at  present  contains  merely  the  before- mentioned 
stone  sedilia.  A  diapered  dwarf  wall  serves  as  a  reredos.  Bncouraged, 
I  suppose,  by  the  fine  effect  produced  by  regilding  the  bosses  in  the 
choir  roof,  the  authorities  intend  ultimately  to  have  this  diaper  picked 
out  in  colour. 
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Three  new  stained  vindows  have  been  recently  inBerted.  One, — 
the  gift  of  the  Theplogicid  College** — ^in  the  south  choir  aisle,  is  with- 
out any  exception  the  worst  glass  I  have  ever  seen.  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Nixon  surely  can  have  but  little  regard  for  their  reputation  in  aSlowiog 
it  to  remain  as  an  advertisement  of  their  artistical  incompetency. 

The  other  two  are  in  the  clerestory,  one  immediately  over  eadi 
choir  gate.  That  on  the  south  is  the  Brymer  Memorial  window,  and» 
like  all  Mr.  Willement's  glass,  is  archaic  in  treatment,  rich  in  colouring, 
and  as  a  whole,  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  Its  opposite  neighbour^ 
the  production  of  a  local  artist,  Mr.  BeU,  is  fiir  from  being  an  ordinary 
work  of  art.  The  drawing  is  very  commendable,  and  the  tinctures 
are  both  brilliant  and  luminous.  The  faces,  however,  are  sadly  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  glass,  and  both  windows  suffer  materially  from 
their  juxtaposition  with  the  old  ones  stiU  remaining  in  this  part  of  the 
Cathedral. .  A  modern  brass,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Goodenough,  the 
late  Dean,  deservedly  attracts  much  attention.  It  was  exeeiUed  by. 
Waller,  or  Hardman,  (I  forget  which,)  and  is  for  the  present  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

.  Reviewing  the  restoration,  then,  as  an  architectural  whole,  it  must 
be  deemed  a  failure  ;  practically  it  is  something  worse.  I  am  certainly 
not  undervaluing  the  capabilities  of  the  new  seats  in  saying  that  150 
persons  cannot  be  accommodated  in  them.  How  many  will  be  seated 
^stward  of  the  choir  remains  to  be  seen :  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
certain-^that  the  present  Sunday  congregation,  and  the  choir  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Salvin,  are  totally  and  entirely  ui^tted  for  one  another. 
But  what  will  be  said  when  I  add  that  the  large  district  of  East  Wells 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  Cathedral  for  any  church  provision, 
except  what  a  small  school-room  can  afford ;  and  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  knowing  and  feeling  this,  are  proposing  to  build  and  endow 
a  new  church,  not  a  stone's-throw  from  their  own  Chapter-house  ?  and 
all  this,  when  for  five,  years  a  daily  congregation  has  worshipped 
without  any  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the  spacious  nave  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  now  to  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate  and  original 
purpose! 

Surely  this  gives  a  peculiar  sting  to  the  sneers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  abuse  aimed  at  the  Cathedral  system  by  the  daily  press, 
and  causes  one  to  look  anxiously  forward  for  a  time  when  these  noble 
buildings  shall  be  made  instrumental  in  turning  the  many  to  righteous* 
ness. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Very  fEuthfally  yours, 

William  Obokgk  Tozaa. 

The  Close,  WeiU, 

December  SOtk,  1852. 

[There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  this  letter :  the  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Preshytery  was  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  on 
the  north  by  some  friends  of  Atchdeacon  Brymer  during  his  lifetime. 
The  brass  to  Dean  Goodenough  ii  by  Waller.  The  district  of  East 
Wells  is  almost  entirely  in  the  parish  of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  not  in  the 
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precatiet  or  liberty  attM^ed  to  the  Cathedral.  Some  time  beck  a  snb- 
acri|»tion  was  set  on  foot  among  the  atudents  of  the  Theological  College 
to  provide  a  ehurch  for  this  part  of  the  town ;  the  plan  failed  through  a 
difficulty  about  tbe  patronage.  We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  that  it  has 
been  revived.] 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITEC 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Second  Part  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Transactions  <tf  this 
Society  has  been  lately  issiied,  and  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  prede* 
ceseora.  Besides  several  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  Sodety, 
and  a  Report  of  the  Plymouth  Local  Committee,  this  part  contains  a 
paper  by  lieut.-Col.  Harding  on  "  Some  of  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  of  Exeter/'  marked  by  much  antiquarian  knowledge.  A 
thoughtful  paper  '*  On  the  historical  character  aud  progress  of  Symbol- 
ism in  Eodesiastical  Art/'  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cos.  A  notice  of  the 
indent  mansion  atFardell.  in  the  parish  of  Comwood.  Devon*  by  Mr. 
C.  Spence*  A  notice  of  a  Norman  font  discovered  in  the  church  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  Sithney,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers.  A  paper  *'  On 
certain  architectural  antiquities  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  bor- 
der churches/'  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth.  Another  on  some  of  the  princi- 
I^es  of  design  in  churches  by  Mr.  W.  White ;  one  on  the  Church 
Towers  of  the  lizard  district,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Rogers ;  and  some  account 
of  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Bronescombe  in  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Mr.  W. 
Crabbe. 

. .  The  last  peper,  which  is  illustrated  by  four  very  beautiful  coloured 
plates,  is  of  especial  interest,  as  perpetuating  for  us  the  remaining 
traces  ojf  one  of  tbe  finest  polychromatized  high-tombs  in  England* 
Bishop  Bronescombe  died  in  1280,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  shows  that  the 
effigy  of  the  prelate,  the  detail  of  which  both  in  carving  and  in  colour  is 
most  exquisite,  is  of  that  date ;  but  the  tomb  itself  on  which  it  rests,  as 
well  as  tiie  canopy  above  it,  are  clearly  of  Third-Pointed  date  and  style. 
The  four  plates  illustrate  the  whole  polychrome  both  of  the  tomb  and 
canopy  and  the  effigy ;  but  it  is  the  latter  alone  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  Third-Pointed  polychrome  is  remarkable  for  colouring 
the  mass  of  the  stonework  a  dark  green.  Recesses,  or  inner  planes, 
are  nsually  red  or  blue ;  while  paterae  and  some  of  the  leading  archi- 
tectural rolls  of  the  tracery  are  gilt.  The  effigy  in  all  its  details  is 
exquisitely  coloured.  In  itself  it  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  episcopal 
figures,  vested  in  full  pontificals.  The  chasuble  is  white  lined  with 
red,  with  apparel,  orphrey,  and  borders  of  the  most  delicate  embroidery 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  mitre,  its  infulee,  the  maniple,  and  two 
cushions  on  which  the  head  rests,  are  covered  with  embroidery.  The 
dalmatic  is  blue  powdered  with  a  pattern  of  a  fleur-de-lys  between  two 
birds  all  of  gold :  the  t^nic  is  of  green,  the  alb  of  white,  all  with  em- 
l^roidered  borders.    The  stem  of  the  pastoral  staff  is  painted  spirally : 
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the  canopy  over  the  head  and  it»  shafts  are  coloured  with  great  bold* 
ness  and  simplicity  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  delicate  and  minate 
patterns  of  the  vestments,  and  the  bevelled  edges  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  effigy  lies  have  a  very  beautiful  pattern.  Besides  the  gene- 
ral view  of  this  effigy,  all  the  details  are  given,  in  colour,  on  a 
larger  scale,  one  third  of  the  actual  size,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Ashworth.  Mr.  Crabbe  states  that,  after  a  lengthened  and  careful  in- 
vestigation, he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  cokmring  is 
distemper;  and  thus  generally  characterizes  this  fine  effigy.  ''The 
whole  effect  of  this  figure  is  that  of  quiet  and  repose,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  produced  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details, 
shows  us  that  we  have  in  this  nineteenth  century  much  to  learn  from  the 
works  of  the  thirteenth.  The  material  is  freestone,  a  substance  easily 
worked,  and  the  taste  of  that  early  period  applied  to  its  surface  the 
colours  and  ornaments  which  rendered  it  a  picture  of  the  individual 
commemorated.  We  on  the  contrary  at  this  time  employ  marble, 
which  is  most  expensive  to  procure  and  difficult  to  work,  and  leave  it 
white  and  ghost-like.'*  He  then  compares  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe  with  Chantrey's  effigy  of  Northcote,  which  is  its  neighbour  in 
the  cathedral,  and  concludes — '*  I  do  venture  to  think  that  a  compari- 
son drawn  between  the  two  will  not  be  in  favour  of  the  production  of 
the  nineteenth  century.'* 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Unobr  tbis  title  there  has  appeared  a  quarto  volume  (published  at  liver- 
pool  by  Messrs.  Deighton  and  Laughton,  and  in  London  by  Mr.  Weale) 
which  contains  full  accounts  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  in  its  two  first 
Sessions  from  1848  to  1850.  Most  of  the  papers  read  at  these  meet- 
ings are  printed  at  length,  and  some  of  them  are  copiously  illustrated. 
We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  welcome  this  evidence  of  the  activity  and 
ability  of  the  architectural  profession  in  so  important  a  town  as  Liver- 
pool. The  Society  appears  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  persons  actuaDy 
engaged  in  the  practical  study  and  application  of  art ;  though  it  has 
other  non-professional  members,  and  especially,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a 
class  of  student«members  who  are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of  sub* 
scription. 

Many  of  the  papers  appear  to  us  to  be  of  great  interest  and  ability, 
and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  space  would  allow  us  to  give  our  readers 
some  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  first  volume  of  the  Liverpool 
proceedings.  But  our  notice  must  be  of  necessity  a  very  short  one. 
The  first  paper,  by  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  describes  the  church  of  Bebbing- 
ton,  in  Cheshire.  This  church,  it  appears,  was  visited  in  on  excursion 
%y  the  whole  Society  in  company ;  and  each  of  the  professional  mem- 
bers devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  some  one  or  other  feature  of 
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the  building.  The  result  is  a  very  agreeable  paper,  and  a  profuse 
number  of  scientific  illustrations.  It  is  a  complete  monograph  of  a 
very  interesting  and  indeed  t3rpal  Cheshire  church.  Mr.  Frank 
Howard  contributes  several  thoughtful  papers  of  a  speculative  and 
theoretical  character;  for  example,  on  *''  The  use  of  the  fine  arts  in 
decoration,  as  distinguished  from  decorative  art" ;  "On  sculpture  as  con* 
nected  with  architecture"';  **  On  ornament";  on  "llie  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture/'  (which  he  reviews  in  very  severe  terms);  and  '*  On 
stained  glass  as  a  means  of  decoration."  A  scientific  paper  on  "  The 
constniction  of  fire-proof  buildings,"  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  H* 
Holme.  The  only  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  which  is  pul>- 
lished  in  the  volume  before  us  is  a  most  interesting  archaeological  sub* 
ject — ''The  architectural  history  of  UverpooL"  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry's 
papers  are  on  '*  Gothic  mouldings,"  in  which  he  follows  Mr.  Paley  very 
closely,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  several  plates  of  the  profiles  of 
mouldings;  and  on  "  Monumental  Brasses,"  treated  in  a  very  good  spirit. 
To  Mr.  C.  Barber  the  Society  was  indebted  for  a  paper  on  '*  Painting 
and  its  poetical  character/'  and  for  a  closing  address  on  the  progress 
of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  its  second  session.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forest,  him- 
self (we  believe)  an  artist  in  glass,  read  a  paper  on  "  Stained  glass/' 
in  which  he  follows  Hickman's  division  of  architectural  styles.  A 
paper  on  "  Fitness  as  a  principle  of  design  in  architecture/'  bears  the 
name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  whose  other  contributions  are  an  account 
of  the  second  annual  excursion  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  together  with 
the  Chester  Architectural  Society,  to  Gresford  church,  (which  is  not» 
we  regret,  illustrated  like  the  former  excursion  to  Bebbington);  and 
also  a  paper  "  On  the  value  of  precedent  in  architecture." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  so  much  evidence  of  real  work  as 
this  volume  affords ;  and  nothinjg  can  be  more  fitting  or  useful  than 
for  artists  in  different  departments  thus  to  combine  in  order  to  contri* 
bute  each  his  share  to  the  general  study  and  furtherance  of  the  whole 
question  of  art.  A  sculptor,  Mr.  J,  A.  P.  Macbride,  brings  here  to  the 
common  stock  a  paper  on  *'  The  early  history  of  sculpture/'  in  which 
he  briefly  collects  notices  and  criticisms  of  the  sculpture  of  ti>e 
Egyptians,  (Greeks,  and  Romans.  Mr.  H.  P.  Homer,  besides  a  paper 
"  On  the  legitimate  use  of  rustication,"  does  battle,  as  Mr.  Ruskin's 
champion,  against  the  attack  made  on  the  *'  Seven  lamps'*  by  Mr. 
Frank  Howard.  The  volume  contains  four  other  papers — on  *'  The 
architecture  of  the  day/'  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins ;  on  **  Rubble  walling/* 
by  Mr.  T.  Duncan ;  **  On  the  analogies  and  sympathies  of  the  fine 
arts,"  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Strype ;  and  "  On  the  influence  of  coloured  glass 
in  horticulture,"  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer. 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  Liverpool  Society  may  have  a  long  career 
of  energy  and  usefulness.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  promise  given 
by  this  vigorous  volume  of  proceeding^. 
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ENGLISH  SERVICE-BOOKS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeekaiologisi. 

Cambridge,  December  1 3, 1 859. 
Dbur  Sir, — ^A  careful  inspectioa  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Fitzwilltam  Library 
enables  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  additions  to  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's valuable  list  of  English  Service-Books :  they  are  classed  with  the 
MSS.,  as  are  about  a  dozen  Horn  of  the  uses  of  Rome,  Paris,  Sens, 
and  Bouiges. 

Hone  MC  us.  Sanim.*  8yo.  Psrii.  Simon  Vostre.  1507  (is  the  probable  date, 
as  its  table  of  contents  agrees  verbatim  et  literatim  with  that  pnbiished  by  Mr. 
MaskelL  Mon.  Rit.  vol.  L  Diaaertation  on  Serrice-booka,  p.  cIt — ^rxi.,  as 
belonging  to  a  Hone  of  this  year  and  press). 

Orarinm  sec.  us.  Samm.  8yo.  Paris.  Germain  Hardouyn.  (No  date ;  but  the 
Calendar  is  drawn  up  beginning  with  the  year  1^4,  which  we  may  therefore 
assume  as  the  date.) 

Yours  Adthfolly, 

B.A. 


MESSRS.  BOWMAN   AND   CROWTHER'S  "CHURCHES    OP 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES." 

Wk  are  very  glad  to  observe  the  publication  of  Parts  XVIII.  and  XIX. 
of  this  beautiful  series*  which  we  have  so  often  recommended  to  the 
patronage  of  our  readers.  The  authors  present  us  with  twelve  plates  in 
these  two  parts,  taken  from  four  churches.  According  to  our  uaoal  cus- 
tom we  will  mention  the  subjects  in  order.  Of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas* 
Nantwich,  Cheshire,  we  have  a  perspective  view  from  the  south-west, 
an  eas(  devation*  a  section  through  the  chancel  with  the  plan  of  one 
of  its  groined  bays,  detailed  drawings  of  an  almost  Third-Pointed  four- 
light  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  and  of  a  two-light  earlier, 
but  transomed,  window  in  the  west  bay  of  the  nortii  aisle,  and  a  plate 
of  mouldings  full  size.  Of  S.  John^  Cley,  Norfolk,  we  have  an  ele-- 
vation  of  the  south  transept,  and  a  plate  of  details  of  much  beauty 
fipom  the  same  part  of  the  church.  A  double  plate  of  S.  Andrew, 
Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  is  devoted  to  a  longitudinal  section  of  this 
well  known  and  very  fine  church.  And  three  plates  are  filled  with  a 
■OQth*west  perspective  view,  a  west  elevation,  and  details  of  the  spire 
of  S.  Mary,  Frampton,  Lincolnshire. 

Cley  church  is  a  fine  Flowing  Middle-Pointed  specimen,  built  of  flint 
with  stone  dressings,  and  its  north  transept  window  is  a  composition 
of  four  lights  with  two  quatrefoiled  ciaqfoliated  circles,  and  a  quadri- 
lateral figure  filled  with  four  quatrefoils  in  the  head.  And,  by  a  very 
curious  arrangement,  the  head  of  the  window  is  of  a  horseshoe  shape. 
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the  arches  formiDg  it  returning  inwards  to  meet  the  imposts  of  ite 
jambs. 

The  elevation  and  perBpective  of  Frampton  church  are  exceedinglj 
beautiful.  The  tower  is  a  noble  composition  of  First- Pointed  design,  of 
three  stages*  with  a  broached  stone  spire  having  three  ranges  of  spire* 
lights  on  the  cardinal  faces.  The  tower  stands  engaged  in  the  plan  of 
the  church,  the  aisles,  which  are  however  of  later  Pointed  date,  reach* 
lag  to  its  west  end.  There  is  a  good  transept. — Nantwich  church  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  cruciform  structure,  of  late  Pointed  date,  with  an 
elegant  central  octagonal  lantern. 

The  architectural  student  will  find  this  elaborate  series  of  great^use 
in  forming  his  taste  and  giving  him  such  perfect  illustrations  of  fine 
specimens  of  various  styles. 


AUSTRAUAN  ECCLESIOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

All  Souls*  College,  Oxford, 
Nov.  nth,  1852. 
DsAa  Si  a, — ^The  inclosed  document  is  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  was  read  at  one  of  our  meet- 
ings. Should  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Ecclesiohgist  as 
giving  an  account  of  Australian  Ecclesiology,  you  are  very  welcome  to 
it.  The  writer  as  you  will  observe  has  much  sympathy  with,  though 
but  little  critical  knowledge  of>  Ecclesiology. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FaBDBBicK  Ltoon. 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

"  Eodesiology  in  these  parts  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  satisfactory 
progress.  There  is  only  one  good  church  in  the  whole  island  of  Van 
Dieman*s  Land*  Correct  ideas  on  the  subject  are  as  yet  quite  in  embryo. 
At  a  vestry  meeting  in  one  of  the  most  important  parishes,,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  a  chancel  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  But  this  was 
strongly  objected  to.  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  it  entailed,  for  '  of 
ooune  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  chancel  to  the  west  end  as  weU,  to 
make  the  thing  look  uniform.'  At  another  church,  the  architect  hav- 
ing put  a  priest's  door  near  the  chancel,  on  the  same  principle  of  pro* 
viding  a  symmetrical  appearance,  added  three  false  doors  at  the  three, 
other  comers  of  the  church.  The  main  principles  of  church  building  with 
all  Tasmanian  architects  seems  to  be,  at  all  hazards,  to  hide  the  altar 
from  the  congregation.  At  the  cathedral,  this  is  done  by  putting  pulpit 
on  reading  desk — Pelion  on  Ossa — right  in  front  of  the  altar.  At 
another  church,  the  end  is  effected  by  a  couple  of  exaggerated  mustard 
pots,  bearing  the  same  names,  standing  before  each  alter-ehair.  At  a 
third,  by  turning  every  seat  in  the  church  with  its  back  to  the  altar, 
and  so  on.  I  was  not  long  enough  in  Melbourne  to  make  much  in- 
vsstigntion  into  its  architectural  peculiarities.      I  only  saw  the  two 
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i^iei  churches  in  the  city  itself,  but  they  were  eccentric  enough,  i 
could  only  see  the  outside ;  for  the  good  Protestant  custom  of  closing 
all  churches,  except  for  four  hours  on  a  Sunday,  preyented  any  thing 
more.  S.  James's  cathedral  is  a  very  unique  performance.  It  consists 
of  a  wide  uave  with  a  low  ridge,  two  elementary  transepts,  looking 
awfully  like  handles,  a  tiny  chancel  crouching  between  two  overgrown 
▼estriea, — as  though  afraid  in  this  land  of  Protestantism  to  show  its 
Popish  head, — at  the  west  end  a  tall  gaunt  martello  tower,  with  a  morion 
cap  upon  its  summit.  Iliis  extraordinary  steeple,  joined  to  the  dark, 
armour-coloured  stone  of  which  the  church  is  built,  gives  it  a  most 
martial  air.  The  other  church,  S.  Peter's,  shows  a  very  laudable  de- 
sire to  be  Gothic,  with  a  success,  however,  not  equal  to  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  the  design.  Every  style  of  Gothic  is  freely  mingled.  First- 
Pointed  lancet9.  Middle- Pointed  canopies.  Third- Pointed  arches,  and 
pinnacles  and  tracery  which  can  only  be  called  churchwarden- Pointed  ; 
Venetian  blinds,  however,  outside  the  east  window,  give  a  decided  air 
of  originality  to  the  design.*' 


ECCLESIOLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wk  extract  from  the  second  number  of  The  Register^  (a  newspaper 
which  began  with  the  present  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  is  to  be 
conducted,  we  hear,  on  the  model  of  our  English  contemporary,  the 
Guardian,)  the  following  judicious  criticisms  on  three  new  churches 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  Register — some  of  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  hearing — ^is  the  successor  (under  a  title  certainly  more 
suitable  to  a  journal)  to  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  to  which  our  pages 
have  been  before  occasionally  indebted.  The  three  churches  described 
are  placed,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  inverse  order  of  merit.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  advance  of  ecclesiological  knowledge  exhibited  in  these 
notices ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Upjohn's  design,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  the  church  at 
Detroit. 

Christ  Church,  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania. — "  This  church,  which  is 
now  nearly  finished,  (and  is  occupied,)  was  built  almost  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect,  and  principally  under  the  rector's  own  supervision, 
though  the  walls  had  been  begun  before  the  present  incumbent  came 
into  possession.  The  cost  was  necessarily  very  small,  the  congregation 
being  chiefly  composed  of  English  immigrants  of  the  poorer  class ;  a 
small  amount  is  still  wanted  to  complete  the  building.  It  consists 
simply  of  chancel,  18  ft.  by  16,  with  sacristy  on  north  side ;  nave  60  ft. 
by  34,  in  five  bays,  and  west  tower.  The  walls  are  of  rubble,  with 
the  buttresses  and  work  about  the  windows,  parapets,  &c.,  of  dressed, 
stone^-of  a  light  yellowish  tint.  The  roofs  are  of  shingle,  well  pitched. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  ridge  crest : — gable  crosses  of  metal  should 
beadded«     The  tower,  through  which  is  the  entrance*  stiU  wants  its 
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l>e]^.8tage;  the  second  has  a  'buirs-ajt/  lighting  the  organ-loft 
withm  the  tower.  The  side  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  trefoiled 
circles  in  the  heads,  and  are  filled  with  white  glass,  plain  coloured 
glass  being  introduced  in  the  heads.  The  chancel  arch  is  simply  cham* 
fered,  and  the  window  jambs.  &c.,  are  all  auite  plain.  There  is  only 
one  single-light  window  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel.  The  east  window 
has  four  trefoiled  lights,  with  trefoiled  circles  in  the  head,  and  is  filled  with 
glass  by  Gibson  :  there  are  fortunately  no  symbols  in  it.  All  the  walls 
internally  are  plaistered,  of  a  reddish  drab  colour,  too  light  in  tone ; 
iadeed,  the  defect  of  the  church  is  the  over*  abundance  of  light.  The 
chaDcel-roof  is  panelled,  in  six  sides,  and  is  painted  blue,  with  a  pattern 
in  white.  The  ribs  too  are  white  ;  they  should  be  darker  and  warmer. 
The  nave-roof  has  collar  and  king-posts,  with  curved  braces  and  hammer- 
beams,  resting  upon  stone  corbels.  Here  the  timbers  are  of  a  dark 
ochre  colour,  while  the  boarding  is  blue,  and  powdered  with  stars ; 
and  there  is  a  border  of  red  and  white  introduced  above  the  wall-plate. 
This  painting,  though  not  so  good  as  might  be,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it.  Ck>1our  is.  equally  with  form,  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  architecture;  but  our  people  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  see  their  churches  left  in  barren  nakedness,  that  builders 
fear  to  use  rich  colour,  lest  the  cry  of  '  tawdriness '  be  raised  against 
it.  The  nave  floor  is  properly  all  upon  the  same  level,  (the  passages 
not  being,  as  usual,  lower  than  the  floor  under  the  seats,)  and  is  covered 
uniformly  with  carpet — red,  with  black  figure — made  in  the  town. 
The  seats  are  very  low,  of  walnut,  and  moveable.  There  are  three 
steps  at  the  chancel-arch,  and  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  altar  stands  upon  a  foot-pace,  is  solid,  and  quite  plain,  and  vested 
correctly  with  frontal  and  superfrontal  of  red  stuff,  with  a  border,  and 
couDterchanged  silk  fringe  around  each.  On  the  frontal  is  a  cross.  A 
large  niche  in  the  north  wall  has  a  shelf  for  credence,  and  below  is  a 
piscina,  in  form  of  a  bowl,  projecting  from  the  wall.  The  sedilia  are 
those  given  in  the  first  Part  of  the  Jnstrumonta  Ecclesiastica,  West  of 
the  step  is  the  sacristy  door,  square-headed  ;  and  west  of  it,  on  either 
side,  are  stalls  for  four,  with  subseUae.  The  lettem,  which  stands  by 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  in  excellent  taete ;  opposite  to  it 
is  the  pulpit»  a  plain  but  good  one.  The  designs  are  all  from  the  In* 
ttrummta.  The  low  wooden  screen  given  in  the  first  number  of  the 
second  aeries  of  the  Instrumental  will,  it  is  intended,  separate  the 
chancel  from  the  nave.  It  will  be  made  of  oak,  and  painted;  The 
font,  a  large,  plain  octagonal  one,  stands  properly  south  of  the  east  (?) 
door ;  it  is  provided  with  a  drain. 

"  Altogether  this  church  deserves  great  praise,  for  though  qinte  plain 
and  inexpensive  it  shows  the  presence  of  good  feeling,  and  a  desire 
to  approach  to  the  proper  type  of  arrangement.  The  ground  plan 
is  not  a  good  one,  and  there  are  architectural  defects,  but  the*  most  has 
been  done  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  original  projectors.  The 
chancel  furniture  is  excellent,  and  when  the  space  around  the  altar  is 
painted  as  is  proposed,  the  whole  effect  will  be  very  religious. 

5.  PauTs,  Brookline. — •'  We  learn  from  the  Christian  Witness  that,  on 
Thurday,  the  S3rd  Dec,  Bishop  Eastbum  consecrated  the  new  church 
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<S.  Paul's,)  in  Brookline.  Tliere  was  a  large  attendance  of  ciorgjr  tiidl 
laity.  At  10  o'clock,  a,m.  the  clergy  met  the  bishop  at  tbe  AspiiiwiBll 
Mansion,  whence  they  proceeded  in  procession  tothecharch.  After 
all  were  placed,  the  sentence  of  consecration  was  read  bytheEflV. 
Theo.  W.  Snow,  Morning  Prayer  was  said  by  tbe  Re?.  W.  Horton, 
asttistcd  by  the  Rev.  £.  F.  Slafter,  who  read  the  lessons.  The  ante 
communion  was  said  by  the  bishop,  the  Rev,  G.  Mason  reading  the 
Epistle.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop,  who  took  as  hia 
text  the  5th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  6ut»  strange 
to  say,  it  seems  as  if  the  highest  act  of  the  Divine  service  was  left 
uncelebrated.  It  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  report,  but  there  is  no 
notice  of  it. 

.  "  The  church  is  described  as  a  beautiful  edifice,  from  a  design  by 
Upjohn,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  built  mainly  of  native  fltone. 
but  faced  with  Nova  Scotia  stone,  dressed.  The  nave  is  78  feet  long, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  together  68  feet  wide.  The  chancel  24  feet 
square.  The  tower,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  16  feet  square* 
.65  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  60  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance  is  by  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  Internally  the  divbion 
is  into  nave  and  aisles  of  &ye  bays,  and  the  chancel.  The  wood  work 
is  of  black  walnut.  The  organ  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
but  is  not  yet  finished.  The  aisle  windows  and  those  of  the  chancd 
sides  have  stained  borders,  the  eastern  triplet  and  western  double 
windows  are  both  fitted  with  stained  glass.  The  triplet  is  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Aspinwall.  The  roof  is  open  and  coloured  blue.  The 
chancel  is  furnished  with  a  plain  table,  an  episcopal  chair,  and  a  second 
ornamental  chair  to  correspond  !  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat  450 
persons,  and  cost  over  2  5,000  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  which  sum,  we 
are  informed,  the  wardens,  Messrs.  Augustus  Aspinwall  and  Harison 
Fay,  either  contributed  or  are  responsible  for. 

•'  S,  PauVs,  Detroit, — "  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  S.  Paul's 
church,  Detroit,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  M*Coskry,  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  having  been  over  two  years  in  building.  The 
Bit^hop  was  attended  and  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  the  Rev. 
Me&prs.  Aldi^,  Hills,  Goodall,  Grinnell,  and  Ward.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop.  The  service  was  attended  by  a  large  and  very 
attentive  congregation,  who  were  glad  to  meet  their  bishop  thus  in  the 
new  church  after  his  long  absence,  be  being  their  rector  as  well  as 
bishop.  The  church  stands  in  a  commanding  position  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  streets.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
is  133  feet  long  and  70  feet  broad.  The  tower,  placed  on  the  south- 
west corner,  is  22  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  has  an  octagon  spire,  the 
top  of  which  is  181  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  stage  of  the 
tower  forms  an  entrance  to  the  main  vestibule,  which  extends  across  the 
west  end.  The  side  walls  are  divided  into  seven  bays  by  buttresses, 
doubling  at  the  corners,  lliere  is  no  division,  externally  or  internally, 
into  nave  and  aisles — one  large  hall  with  an  open  roof.  The  chancel 
is  a  mere  recess  only  13  feet  deep,  27  feet  wide. — The  side  windows 
are  divided  by  slender  mullions  with  tracery  in  the  heads.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  at  the  west  end,  there  are  three  lancets,  and  in  the 
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east  ind  there-  is  it  trifilet  These  are  all  filled  wiA  alahied  gTass. 
Under  tiie  chanod  wmdow  there  is  a  screeD,  into  the  panek  of  which, 
the  G^wd,  theLomn's  Pkayer,  a  few  sentences  of  Holy  Beriptnre,  with 
sonae  of  the  sacred  sjnabols,  are  to  be  put,  in  gold*  on  a  blue  grband. 
The  altar  is  in  front  of  this  screen,  accompanied  by  two  large  and  bean* 
tiliil  chairs.  Outside  of  the  chancel,  on  a  platform  three  steps  high, 
stand  the  font,  reading  desk,  and  pulpit,  the  last  raised  on  a  stem,  with 
open  stair.  Over  the  vestibule  is  a  gallery  for  the  organ,  and,  we  pre- 
sQflM,  the  singen.  The  compartments  of  the  roof  are  coloured  blue. 
The  wood  work  of  the  whole  church  is  grained  in  imitation  of  oak. 
The  organ,  which  is  from  the  manufactory  of  J.  House,  Buffalo,  has 
thirty  .eight  full  stops  and  three  key  boards.  The  bell,  from  Meneeley's 
fonndry.  weighs  2600  pounds,  llie  church  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
carpeted  throughout.  It  contains  about  a  thousand  sittings,  and  has 
cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  has  been  all  paid. — Good — 
very  good — but  two- thirds  of  the  pews  were  sold  to  obtain  the  money." 


LECTURE  ON  GREGORIAN  MUSIC  AT  BRIGHTON. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  3rd,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Helmore,  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Church  Union,  in  the 
Pavilion  Music  Room  at  Brighton,  on  Gregorian  music.  The  room, 
admirably  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  was  well  filled.  The  chair  was 
taken,  at  8  f.m.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Maberly,  Vicar  of  Cuckfield.  and 
treasurer  of  the  Union.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Fowler, 
of  Crawley ;  the  Rev,  J.  Carnegie,  of  Seaford ;  the  Rev.  W.  Wheeler, 
of  Shoreham  ;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale ;  the  Rev.  N.  Gream,  of  Rother- 
field  ;  and  other  members  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Helmore  was  supported 
by  a  very  efficient  choir.  The  following  tabular  view  will  give  a  just 
idea  of  his  lecture  : — 

Part  I. 

The  inconsistency  of  Churchmen  in  neglecting  song. 

All  the  offices  of  the  Church  imply  the  use  of  song.  Her  laws  re- 
quire it. 

The  fact  of  general  neglect  too  well  known  to  be  denied. 

The  blame  to  be  generally  shared  equally  by  clergy  and  laity ;  but 
one  principal  cause  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  the  Csnto  fermo,  or 
Church  plain  song. 

This  neglect  arises  from  our  having  undervalued  the  teaching  of  the 
Choreh  Catholic,  and  the  false  notion  of  the  non- identity  of  the  English 
Church  since  the  Reformation  with  that  before. 

The  present  Office-books,  &c.,  to  be  explained  by  the  old — Whence 

The  choral  mode  of  celebrating  Divine  worship  found  to  be  the 
normal  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  proved  by  the  Prayer- Book 
Noted  of  Marbeck,  and  Queen  EUzabeth*s  Injunctions. 
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Thus  pbdn  song  is  ordered  and  florid  song  permitted  by  the  English 
Church. 

Its  general  restoration  recommended,  as  the  only  true  basis  of  a  good 
musical  reform.  Other  music  not  excluded,  but  its  style  chastened, 
and  its  use  moderated  and  held  in  subservience  to  the  more  simple 
plain  song  of  priest  and  people. 

A  merely  ornamental  use  of  music,  instead  of  its  being  made  the 
-outward  vehicle  of  the  entire  act  of  prayer  and  praise,  deprecated. 

While  plain  and  ornate  are  used  to  designate  two  classes  of  music 
admissible  in  Divine  worship,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  in- 
trinsic superiority  is  admitted  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  which  should 
justify  its  substitution  for  it. 

Yet  the  plain  song  has  undeservedly  sunk  in  popular  esteem,  from 
some  mistaken  and  overstrained  views  of  its  not  admitting  in  perform- 
ance the  additions  of  harmony,  and  the  utmost  artistic  skill  in  its  {)er- 
formance.  It  admits  all  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  to  share  in  the 
.  general  effect. 

Qood  authority  can  be  adduced  of  the  addition  of  harmony  to  the 
Gregorian  song,  from  the  time  of  Ouido  downwards ;  and  modem  har- 
mony owns  the  Church  as  its  parent. 

The  ancient  melodies  used  by  the  great  writers  of  the  Palesirina 
school,  as  subjects  on  which  to  write  their  Canto  figurato.  This  was 
shown  by  the  performance  of  the  hymn  Jam  lucis,  and  Vittoria's  "  Now 
it  is  high  time/'  which  is  built  upon  iti  with  several  others  from 
Anthems  and  Services  (Masters). 

And  yet  too  many  despise  those  melodies,  who  are  in  all  respects 
unworthy  to  offer  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  such  authority. 

Part  JL 

Necessity  of  some  rule  or  order  in  speaking  or  saying  together,  for 
decency  and  solemnity.  Unisonous  plain  song.  Example  from  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  temple, — from  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ. 

Monotone,  first  step,  necessary  to  secure  hearty  responding.  This 
may  easily  be  learnt  by  all ;  and  the  lecturer  illustrated  this  by  the 
following  amusing  anecdote : — "  Lewis  XII.,  King  of  France,  had  a 
very  weak,  thin  voice,  and  knew  nothing  of  music ;  however,  like 
some  of  my  very  good  friends,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  music,  he 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  wished  to  be  a  singer,  forsooth  !  Accor- 
dingly, he  requested  lodocus  Pratensis,  the  precentor  of  his  choir,  to 
frame  a  composition,  in  which  he  might  sing  one-part  by  himself.  The 
day  after  this  request,  when,  as  usual,  the  King,  after  dinner,  called  for 
'Some  songs,  the  precentor  immediately  produced  a  composition  (it  may 
be  seen  by  the  curious  in  Hawkins'  History  of  Music,  Vol.  II..  p.  431) 
for  two  boys  and  the  monarch,  the  part  assigned  to  the  royal  singer 
being  a  single  note,  to  be  held  on  throughout  the  boys*  canon ;  fbr 
himself  he  added  a  bass  of  alternate  octaves  below,  and  unisons  with 
the  King*s  holding  note.  The  King  (we  read)  was  much  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  and  rewarded  the  composer." 

ted  step.  Harmonizing  the  tone  in  some  places ;  e.g..  Amen,  Gloria 
7V6t,  Sursum  Corda, 
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3rd  step.  Monotone  in  various  pitch. 

4th  step.  Melodic  cadences  or  accents. 

5th  step.  Psalm  and  hymn  melodies,  &c.,  with  the  scales  of  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  written. 

Several  hymns  from  the  Hymnal  Noted  were  given  : — Jesu,  dulcis 
memoria — Vexilia  Regis — Jam  lucie  orto — Ad  Canam  Agni — Etema 
Chrisii  mmnera,  &c.,  &c. ;  the  114th  Psalm,  from  the  Psalter  Noted, 
to  the  Peregrine  Tone ;  the  1 50th  Psalm  to  the  second  ending  of  the 
eighth  Tone,  in  which  the  audience  joined  with  very  great  effect.  The 
lecture  ended  with  the  chorus  from  Sam«on,  "  Let  their  Celestial  Con- 
certs." as  an  example  how  Handel  availed  himself  of  the  Church  style 
and  accents. 

The  lecture  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  was  attended  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  throughout. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  observed . 
that,  thrown  into  evil  days  of  controversy,  it  had  been  the  fate  of  the , 
South  Church  Union,  on  former  occasions,,  to  meet  a  Brighton  audience;' 
in  a  polemical  character,  and  as  supporters  of  an  unpopular — though^ 
he  was  convinced  a  righteous — cause.  It  gave,  him  great  pleasure  that«,. 
on  the  present  occasion,  they  had 'been  able  to  meet».;n  all  senses, 
of  the  word,  harmoniously ;  and  he  trusted  that  th^  present  would  not 
be  the  last  time. 

We  trust  that  the  example  set  by  the  South  Church  Union  will  be 
followed  by  others.  Such  lectures  must  do  good ;  and  form  an  agree- 
able change  in  the  business  in  which  Unions  must  for  the  most  part  be 
engaged.  Mr.  Helmore  is  about,  we  understand,  to  deliver  a  similar 
lecture  at  Oxford. 
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The  Plates  of  Part  IX.  of  the  Instrumenta  Eeelesiastica  (New  Series) 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  and  the  number  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lished. It  will  contain  plans,  sections,  and  fittings  of  two  school- 
bnildings,  with  a  master's  house,  and  the  necessary  offices. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Beckman,  Comminis- 
ter  of  S  Clara's  Church,  Stockholm,  containing  strictures  on  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Gordon,  entitled  "  On  Swedish  Churches  and  Church 
Offices,"  which  appeared  in  our  last  volume. 
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Thb  second  meeting  6i  the  Society  during  Michaelmas  Term  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  November  24th,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  society. 

Lord  C.  Brooe,  Christ  Chnrch.  \ 

Mr.  G.  Hndacm,  B.A.,  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  A.  Porton,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  James  Castle,  Sculptor,  S.  Clement's,  Oxford. 
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Among  the  presents  received  were  a  quarto  volume  of  "  Symbols  and 
Emblems  of  Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian  Art,"  presented  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Chamberlain.  Christ  Church.  "Ancient  Qothic  Churches,  their 
Proportions  and  Chromatics/'  part  the  third :  and  "  Architecturai 
Botany,  setting  forth  the  Geometrical  distribution  of  Foliage,  Flowers, 
Fruits,  &c."  presented  by  the  author  W.  P.  Griffiths,  Esq. 

The  President  then  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  held  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  moved  by  Mr. 
Mey  rick,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lygon .  A  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident, Auditors,  and  five  members  of  Committee  then  took  place,  by 
the  issue  of  which  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College  was  re-elected 
President,  Rev.  J.  Barrow,  Queen*8  College,  and  Rev.  J.  Earle,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  were  re-elected  auditors ;  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
Jones,  University  College,  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  S.  John's  College,  Hon. 
H.  C.  Forbes,  Oriel  College,  W.  Egerton,  Esq..  Christ  Church,  and  Mr. 
Orlando  Jewitt,  Headington.  were  elected  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Report  mentioned  the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Norris,  Cirencester,  Rev.  A.  C.  Tarbutt,  Jedburgh,  and  explained  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  meet- 
ing had  been  deferred  from  the  last  week  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  Oriel  or  Oriole.  He  showed  that 
the  word  was  used  in  two  or  three  different  senses  which  caused  much 
apparent  confusion  in  the  passages  in  the  records  and  medieval  writers 
in  which  it  occurs;  but  he  thought  these  apparently  contradictory 
meanings  might  be  reconciled.  He  considered,  that  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  was, — I.  The  upper  floor  or  room  in  the  western  part  of  a 
domestic  chapel,  which  was  used  also  for  ordinary  purposes,  that  it 
was  afterwards  corrupted,  and  came  to  signify, — II.  An  oratory  or 
chapel. — III.  A  loffc  or  upper  chamber  of  any  kind. — IV.  The  room 
over  the  gateway,  which  was  frequently  a  chapel,  and  in  which  there 
was  commonly, — ^V.  A  projecting  window,  which  has  now  become  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  substance  of  this  paper  with  the  authorities  quoted,  will  be 
printed  in  Mr.  Parker's  new  volume  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  account  illustrated  by  drawings  of  Leominster 
Priory  Church,  Herefordshire.  This  church  is  remaricable,  as  iu  itself 
a  fine  specimen  both  of  Norman  and  later  architecture,  and  also  from 
the  singular  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  To  the  south  side  of 
the  Norman  nave  a  large  addition  almost  amounting  to  a  second 
church,  was  attached  during  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods, 
and  the  choir  and  transepts  having  been  subsequently  destroyed,  the 
present  ground  plan  is  of  a  most  unique  and  perplexing  nature.  Mr. 
Freeman's  remarks  were  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  lectures  given  by  him 
at  Ludlow  and  Leominster  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ludlow  meeting  of 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  which  were  fully  reported  in 
the  local  papers,  and  will  probably  appear  in  a  corrected  form  in  the 
Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  Decemher  4.  TTie  Principal 
of  Brasenose  College.  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Kev.  James  Hodgson,  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Bloxham. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Rowe,  Brasenose. 

Mr.  Holm,  S.  John's. 

Mr.  Webster,  Worcester  College. 

The  Report  announced  that  the  existing  Secretaries,  Treasorer,  and 
Librarian,  had  been  re-elected  to  their  several  offices.  A  letter  appeal- 
ing for  aid  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Ferrar's  church p  at  Little  Qidding» 
Huntingdonshire,  was  read.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wood.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  CoUege»  on  the  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Fumess,  consisting 
in  great  measure  of  an  abstract  of  a  local  work  by  Mr.  Beck.  This 
Abbey,  the  second  in  size  of  all  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England,  was 
founded  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on  a  grant  of  land  made 
by  that  monarch,  when  Count  of  Boulogne.  In  1148,  together  with 
the  other  monasteries  of  the  Savignian  Order,  they  conformed  to  the 
Cistercian  rule.  The  remains  of  the  church  are  chiefly  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  considerable  alterations  made  toward?  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  which  was  the  addition  of  a 
western  tower.  The  Chapter  House  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
same  period  of  architecture  with  the  church ;  the  rest  of  the  monastie 
buildings  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  brief  summary  of  the  His  - 
tory  of  the  Abbey  is  given  in  some  rhyming  Latin  verses  prefixed  to 
the  Chartulary,  and  quoted  by  Dugdale  in  his  Monasticon.  From 
these  and  other  records  the  Abbey  appears  gradually  to  have  increased 
in  power,  though  occasionally  suffering  ftoxa  invasion  by  the  Scots  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  XL.  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners in  1536.  In  their  Report,  though  various  crimes  are  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Monks,  no  attempt  is  made  at  proof,  and  the  Abbot 
who,  according  to  this  account  was  one  of  the  most  guilty,  was  pre- 
sented by  Cromwell,  the  Inspector- General,  to  the  living  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Dal  ton. 

Mr.  Wood's  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  for  which  the  society 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Birch,  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Freeman  made  some  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  chapels 
east  of  transepts,  and  on  the  combination  of  central  and  western 
towers,  of  which  Furness  is  another  example,  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  had  collected  while  treating  of  Malmsbury  and  Leominster. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Wood  find  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Thb  second  meering  for  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1 85^,  was  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's rooms,  on  Wednesday,  November  10 ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  Two  most  interesting  papers  were  read  before  the 
meeting ;  one  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  on  the  •*  Antiquities  of  Exning  and 
Landwade,  Suffolk;'*  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College, 
on  «•  The  Ci^thedral  of  S.  Asaph."     The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
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warmly  voted  to  the  authors  of  both  these  contributioas,  and  a  request 
that  they  would  allow  them  to  be  printed  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Luard,  of  Trinity  College,  then  described,  in  an  extempore  ad- 
dress, a  recent  visit  to  tiie  Grande  Chartreuse,  an  object  of  rare  interest 
and  curiosity,  though  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Luard*s  speech,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  might  hereafter  throw  it  into  a  more  permanent  form. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  for  the  Bachelors*  and  Undergra- 
duates' Window  at  Ely  drew  attention  to  the  circular  recently  put 
forth  by  the  committee,  and  announced  that  many  new  subscriptions 
had  already  been  received.  After  some  further  conversation,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant. 


The  third  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  at  the  Society's 
rooms  on  Wednesday,  November  24,  the  Rev.  President  in  the  diair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  J. 
Ramsay,  of  Trinity  College*  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting : — 

Mr.  Isaac  Bowman,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  John  Wood,  6.  John's  College. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Oonld,  Clare  HaU. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  Clare  HaQ. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  £.  Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Evans,  that  the  latter  gentleman  be  balloted  for  at  the  present 
meeting,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  Braithwaite  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  table : — Instrumenta  £c- 
clesiastica,  No.  VII.,  from  Mr.  Van  Voorst;  Architectural  Botany, 
from  Mr.  W.  Griffiths ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  from  the  Master  of  Trinity  College. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  several  donors,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
King's  College,  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  Mr.  Evans,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight,  De- 
cember 8. 


The  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  term  was  held  at 
the  Society's  rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  December,  the  Rev.  the 
President  of  the  Society  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  former  meeting, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Lent  Term  next  ensuing : — 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Steaart,  CHiriflt's  College. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bnindit,  Cbrkt'i  CoU^. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Lee,  of  Christ^s  College,  theu  read  a  very  intereBting  paper 
on  Bridport  church.  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lee,  proposed  that  copies  of  papers  read  by  the  Society  should  h% 
inserted  in  a  manuscript  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  so  preserved  to 
the  Society,  which  proposition  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity  College,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  King's  College, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Norris  Deck  were  elected  a  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  inspect  the  present  state  of  Barnwell 
Priory  church  and  Stourbridge  Chapel,  and  to  report  to  the  society 
thereon  next  Term,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  restora- 
tion. 

The  alterations  now  going  on  in  the  Market  Place,  which  are  ex- 
posing to  view  the  chancel  of  Great  S.  Mary's  church,  were  then 
brought  before  the  society,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  steps  would 
be  tid[en  next  year  for  restoring,  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  chancel* 
bat  the  whole  of  the  church,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  the 
Umversity  chuFch, 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  February  9,  1853. 
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All  SaintBt  Kingweston,  SamerBelshire. — ^This  church  is  now  in  course 
of  complete  rebuilding  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  Taunton. 
It  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  with  north-east  sacristy,  and  tower  and 
spire  engaged  over  a  south-west  porch.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
designed  with  much  care  and  much  success,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  detail.  It  is  built  of  a  local  blueish  stone  with  dressings  of  Doulting 
stone.  The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  three  lights  with  a  traceried 
circle  in  the  head ;  on  its  south  side  two  two-light  windows  with  a 
priest's  door  between  them.  The  nave  has  windows  of  two  lights,  with 
a  west  window  of  four  lights  with  a  circle  in  the  head.  The  roofs 
are  of  good  pitch  with  stone  copings,  tile  ridge-crests,  and  gable  crosses. 
The  tower  will  be  surmounted  with  a  very  elegant  spire,  rising  about 
110  feet,  adapted  from  the  beautiful  spire  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Lost- 
withiel.  in  Cornwall.  A  Romanesque  door  from  the  old  church  is  pre- 
served in  the  new  building.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  Kingweston, 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  village  church  rebuilt  in  the  most  solid 
and  costly  way  by  private  munificence,  when  we  are  able  to  speak  of 
it  in  its  completed  state,  and  with  its  internal  arrangements. 

S. ,  Kidmore  End,  near  Reading,  Berks. — We  have  seen  an 

internal  perspective,  looking  east,  and  an  external  view,  from  the  north- 
west, of  this  little  church;  which  was  consecrated,  we  are  informed,  on 
September  29,  1852.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  Billing.  The  style 
chosen  is  First-Pointed ; '  the  plan  consists  of  a  somewhat  broad  nave, 
with  north- west  porch,  and  a  western  bell-gable ;  and  a  chancel  ending 
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in  a  three-Bided  apse.  There  is  do  particular  character  externally;  the 
breadth  of  the  building  requires  an  obtusely  pointed  roof,  which  has 
the  usual  copings  and  gable  crosses,  and  a  plain  tile  ridge-crest.  The 
bell-cote — ^which  is  rather  awkwardly  set  back  behind  the  coping,  and 
appears  consequently  to  want  support  in  the  part  which  overhangs  the 
tiling — ^18  the  usual  composition  of  an  open  trifoliated  lancet-arch  con- 
taining a  single  bell.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  wheel-cross  supported  on 
gablets.  The  side  walls  of  this  building  are  rather  too  high  for  good 
effect.  The  windows  are  large  broad  lancets,  coupled  in  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  north  wall.  The  west  elevation  has  two  detached 
lancets  and  a  quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  gable.  The  apsidal  chancel  has 
the  addition  of  a  corbel-table  under  the  eaves.  To  the  chancel  there 
are  no  buttresses,  while  the  nave  has  almost  too  many.  The  porch  is 
small,  and  without  much  character.  Internally  the  view  before  us 
shows  a  nave  covered  by  a  high  open  roof,  with  arched  braces  springing 
from  corbels  carved  like  First-Pointed  capitals.  The  two-light  window 
on  the  north  side  is  shafted  internally.  The  chancel  arch  is  exaggerated 
for  so  small  a  building.  It  is  of  two  shafted  orders,  with  a  heavy  label, 
and  has  two  rows  of  dogtooth  ornament.  The  label  ends  on  corbels 
carved  like  heads  of  the  queen  and  the  bishop.  The  chancel  shows 
a  grained  roof,  in  what  material  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  of  stone,  as  there  are  no  external  buttresses  to  bear  the  pressure. 
The  vaulting  shafts  are  a  banded  triplet  of  columns,  and  the  ribs  are 
full  of  dogtooth  mouldings.  The  ritual  arrangements  show  a  solid  altar, 
with  low  sanctuary  rails ;  sedilia  in  the  south  wall ;  an  open  choir ;  no 
screen  at  all  at  the  chancel -arch  ;  low  open  seats  in  the  nave,  a  stone 
pulpit  at  its  north- east  corner,  and  a  wooden  open  reading-pew  opposite 
t^  it  on  the  south  side.  The  external  view  shows  schools,  (not  yet  built, 
we  understand,)  towards  the  north-east  of  the  church.  These  are  more 
to  our  fancy  than  the  church  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  the  T  plan, 
with  porches,  and  a  quadrilateral  bell  turret  at  the  intersection  of  the 
roofs.  The  style  is  of  a  later  Pointed  than  the  church.  We  almost 
fear  however,  that  the  offices — ^so  essential  a  part  of  the  design  for  a 
school — are  here,  as  is  too  common  in  modern  schools,  insufficient  for 
their  purpose.  In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that,  whatever  may  be 
urged  in  favour  Of  apsidal  east  ends,  the  church  before  us  is  scarcely 
important  enough  to  warrant  so  great  a  departure  from  the  usual  type. 
5.  James  the  Less,  near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia, — We  have 
to  thank  an  esteemed  American  correspondent  for  a  lithographed  view 
of  the  exterior  of  this  church,  with  a  ground  plan  and  a  view  of  the 
parsonage  house  attached.  The  church  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  one  in  which  we  have  long  been  interested,  and  one  indeed  which 
was  originally  built  from  the  drawings  of  the  ancient  church  of  S. 
Michael,  Long  Stanton,  near  Cambridge,  selected  and  sent  out  by  our- 
selves. The  external  view  shows  a  very  picturesque  building,  with 
a  broad  high  roof  spanning  nave  and  aisles,  low  side  walls,  a  western 
bell -cote,  pierced  for  three  bells,  supported  on  boldly  projecting  but- 
tresses, and  its  windows  broad  lancets  in  couplets.  The  dimensions  of 
the  nave  are  62  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth  (including 
the  aisles)  ;  and  the  chancel  is  32  ft.  6  in,  in  length.     There  is  a  north- 
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east  sacristy,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The  interior  arrangements  of 
the  church  are  most  satisfactory  :  there  is  a  chancel  screen,  stalls  with 
one  returned  stall  on  each  side;  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  raised 
on  three  steps  hesides  the  footpace. 

The  parsonage  house  is  less  successful,  though  it  has  some  good 
points.  It  is  of  Pointed  style,  but  the  detail  is  far  from  pure  or  con* 
sistent ;  and  the  gables,  which  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  height,  are  in- 
jured in  effect  by  showy  bargeboards.  The  dormer  windows  are  better 
managed.  A  wooden  Terandah,  of  very  unsubstantial  character,  is 
attached. 

The  church  has  some  good  stained  glass  from  Europe;  and  its  general 
religious  effect  obtained  great  commendation  from  the  Bishop  of  Frede- 
ricton,  who  officiated  there  when  his  Lordship  visited  Philadelphia. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

S.  Laufrenee,  Hamkhvrst. — Hawkhurst  church,  very  prettily  situated 
in  a  flourishing  village  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is  well  known  as  an  in« 
tereating  specimen  of  late  Middle-Pointed,  qnd  of  Third-Pointed  of  a 
strongly  marked  local  character.  The  commencement  of  a  very  satis* 
factory  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  has  been 
made  by  the  present  zealous  incumbent.  The  works  have  at  present 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  enclosing  of  the  sanctuary  with  wooden 
parcloses  of  a  simple  but  effective  character,  into  which  sedilia  have 
been  worked,  and  to  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  and  nave  roof  with 
colour;,  which  without  being  excessive,  tells.  The  chancel  bosses 
which  have  been  restored  are  interesting.  Some  open  seats  have  like- 
wise been  inserted,  and  various  windows  which  were  dilapidated  have 
been  replaced.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  curious  sacristy, 
which  had  long  been  unroofed.  This  is  again  restored  to  its  original 
destination. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Priokwillow  School. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Sis, — I  see  in  your  last  number  that  my  name  is  mentioned  as  architect 
to  a  school,  used  also  as  a  chapel,  at  Prickwillow,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  I 
beg  to  mention  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  this  building. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Qbo.  Oilbrbt  Scott. 
^,  Spring  Gardens,  Dec.  4,  1852. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Books  and  Papers  from  the 
Danish  Church  History  Society,  forwarded  by  Professor  Stephen,  of 
Copenhagen. 
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Of  Bome  Tery  soand  and  excellent  sennons  and  tracts  by  the  Rev. 
R.  ToMLiNB,  aent  to  us  for  review,  there  is  only  one  wHch  cornea 
strictly  within  our  own  proper  scope.  Under  the  title  of  **  The  Place 
where  Prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"^  (Masters,  1859,)  Mr.  Tomlina 
has,  in  a  penny  tract,  very  ably  put  together  all  that  ^e  Prayer  Book 
itself  contains  ordering,  or  (which  is  even  stronger)  implying  and 
assuming,  the  daily  performance  of  public  prayer  in  the  church.  No- 
thing can  be  stronger  than  this  plain  cumulative  argument,  and  no  way 
ean  be  less  offensive  than  this  of  urging  so  plain  a  duty  by  making  the 
Prayer  Book  speak  (as  it  were)  for  itself.  This  tract  is  eminently 
suited  for  distribution  in  parishes  where  daily  prayer  has  been  revived. 

Mr.  Truefitt,  who  designed  some  time  ago,  for  use  in  or  near  Man- 
chester, a  very  ingenious  sign  lamp-post,  intended  to  serve  its  purpose 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  has  now  brought  the  same  skill  to  bear  on 
a  subject  even  more  unpromising — viz.,  the  Testimonial  to  Lord 
Frederic  Fitzclarence,  erected  on  Southsea  Common.  On  a  basement 
of  five  steps,  surmounted  by  a  square  plinth,  he  has  placed  a  tapering 
octagonal  shaft*  stopped  to  a  square  below.  Above,  the  shaft  is  termi- 
nated by  a  projecting  capping,  arcaded  below,  which  supports  eight 
niches,  bearing  shields  of  arms,  and  terminating  in  a  crodceted  pyra- 
midal spirelet  carrying  a  vane.  The  too  close  a  resemblance  to  a 
village  cross  is  well  avoided.  Lamps  project  from  four  sides  of  the 
riiaft,  supported  by  floriated  brackets  in  wrought  iron. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  before  this  a  paper  read  before  the  Bucks 
and  Bedford  Architectural  Societies,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Baker,  ♦•  On 
the  Principle  to  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  seats  and 
other  furniture  in  Churches.**  The  writer  advocates  the  use  of 
chairs  in  churches,  and  quotes  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  au- 
thority on  his  side,  llie  Duke,  he  says,  "was  not  long  since 
applied  to,  to  subscribe  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Walmer. 
He  requested  to  see  the  plans.  He  objected  that  they  contemplated 
pews.  The  incumbent  remonstrated  that  he  feared  his  people  would 
scarcely  put  up  with  anything  else.  The  Duke  replied  that  it  was  neither 
the  aristocracy  nor  the  poor  who  had  prejudices  in  favour  of  them ; 
but  only  a  few  of  the  middle  class,  and  that  he  would  not  subscribe, 
if  they  had  them.  He  thought  chairs  were  the  most  natural  and  best 
things  to  sit  down  upon  ;  and  that  he  himself  would  furnish  a  pattern. 
I'  believe  the  matter  terminated  in  a  compromise,  and  that  they  had 
open  seats  without  doors."  This  anecdote  has  also  been  referred  to  in 
a  quarterly  contemporary.     It  ought  to  be  verified  and  substantiated. 

EaRATajc. — We  much  regret  that  some  pages  of  our  last  number 
received  no  second  correction.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  the 
substitution  of  the  word  design,  for  dirge,  (p.  414,  line  10  from  the 
bottom,  twice  over)  made  one  passage  absolutely  meaningless.  And 
in  the  same  article  Mendelsshon  is  twice  printed  for  Mendelssohn. 
And  besides  other  obvious  misprints,  in  the  description  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  Haarlem  cathedral  (p.  398).  No.  46  is  described  as  the 
"  Altar  of  Sacramento  House."  instead  of  the  Sacraments  House,  or 
Tabernacle. 
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CHURCH  PBALS  in  MIDDLESEX  AND  SURREY. 
To  the  E^or  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbar  Mm.  EorroR» 
What  may  be  called  the  picturesque  in  Campanology  has  been  so 
agreeably  discussed  in  Mr.  Ghttty's  interesting  little  volume,  that  only 
a  few  practical  remarks  are  here  necessary  by  way  of  prelude  to  the 
subjoined  list  of  Church  Peals.  Every  one,  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  must  have  remarked  the  great  superiority  in  tone  of 
ancient  over  modern  bells;  f.y.  between  the  wondrous  mediaeval  peal  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  the  modem  one  in  York  Minster ;  or  to  come 
nearer  home,  between  the  bells  of  8.  Mary  Ouverie  (commonly  but 
improperly  called  S.  Saviour),  Southwark,  and  any  other  metropolitan 
peal  cast  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  reason  usually  assigned  for  this  difference  is  that  modem  bells 
are  almoat  entirely  made  of  iron,  or  brass,  with  very  little  admixture  of 
tin,  which  latter  metal,  independently  of  silver,  is  said  to  have  entered 
much  more  largely  into  the  composition  of  bell-metal  in  former  ages. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  by  no  means  wholly  accounts 
for  the  difference,  for  many  charming  peals  cast  during  the  last  century, 
from  the  money  they  cost,  could  neither  have  had  silver  in  them,  nor 
even  a  much  laiger  alloy  of  tin,  than  bells  now  sent  out«  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  believe  that  the  aotbnof  the  atmosphere,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  has  a  tendency  to  impart  mellowness  of  sound. 

There  is  however  another  cause*  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner.  It  is  well  kauwn  that  the  pitch  or  key  note  of  a 
bell  depends  mainly  upon  its  internal  dimensions,  and  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  in  old  bells  a  much  larger  weight  of  metal  is  allowed 
to  a  given  note  thaa  in  modem  ones ;  for  instance,  the  tenor  bell  in 
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Rochester  cathedral  weighs  28  cwt.,  the  note  being 


P 


which  18 


reached  in  the  present  day  by  bells  only  weighing  from  11  to  13  cwt. ; 
hence  a  much  greater  dignity  of  tone  in  the  former. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  actual  measurement,  will  show 
the  difference  of  weight  in  bells  sounding  the  same  note,  and  proves 
that  weight  is  no  sure  guide  in  ascertaining  pitch. 


I 


± 
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2Ji^iii^^^^*^^ 
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The  lowest  of  these  notes  (A)  is  the  great  bell  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral, 
weighing  circ.  6  ton. 
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varies  from  1 1  to  1 3  cwt. 
from  9  to  12  cwt. 
from  7  to  10  cwt. 
from  7  to  8  cwt. 
from  6  to  7  cwt. 
from  5  to  7  cwt. 
from  5  to  6  cwt. 


varies  from  55  to  60  cwt. 
.,  from  50  to  55  cwt. 
,  from  40  to  50  cwt. 
from  33  to  40  cwt. 
from  24  to  30  cwt. 
,  from  20  to  23  cwt. 
from  1 6  to  20  cwt. 
M  from  13  to  18  cwt. 
Shape  is  one  of  the  g^atest  causes  of  difference  in  tone.  The 
internal  diameter  of  a  bell,  measured  from  where  the  clapper  strikes, 
being  the  best  test  of  the  key  note,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  saucer- 
shaped  bell  will  give  a  much  lower  note  than  one  of  the  usual  form, 
both  being  of  equal  weight.  On  this  principle  gongs  are  constructed, 
and  it  is  incredible  how  small  a  weight  of  metal  will  thus  give  a  deep 
tone.  Saucer-shaped  bells  notwithstanding,  even  if  desirable  in  theory, 
are  never  likely  to  be  grouped  into  a  peal,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  side  room  they  would  occupy  in  swinging. 


For  ordinary  parochial  purposes  a  compass  fromi 


P^l 


will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  This  will  afford  peals  of  ten  in  the 
keys  of  Eb  or  Btt,  several  peals  of  eight,  and  many  more  of  sis,  in 
various  keys.  Treble  notes  above  Q  are  harsh  and  unpleasing,  while 
in  those  below  £  the  weight  of  metal  largely  increases,  and  the  tone 
produced  does  not  compensate  for  the  additional  space  occupied,  or  for 
the  extra  trouble  required  in  ringing. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  peals  of  bells  were  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  new  churches  in  and  near  London.  With  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  (S.  Stephen,  Westminster,  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  Christ 
Church,  Baling,  &c.)  a  small  call  bell  is  all  that  is  considered  necessary, 
and  this  too  often  in  churches  where  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose 
could  with  but  little  difficulty  be  raised.  The  expense  of  a  peal  of 
bells  is  not  after  all  so  very  great.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  charge  is  made  by  weight,  not  by  the  number.     The  price  per 
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cwt.  varies  from  £6.  \0s.  to  £6.  \5s.»  accordiDg  to  tke  current  valae  of 
metal.  If  the  frames,  carriage,  hanging,  &c.»  be  included,  £7  per  cwt. 
will  give  tolerably  accu^te  data  for  calculating  the  cost  of  a  peal. 
The  following  rough  costs  of  well  known  peals  are  given  by  way  of 
example. 

1.  Bradford,  Yorkshire  :  10  bells.  Total  weight,  103  cwt*  Tenor 
27  cwt.     £720. 

2.  Newark,  Notte  :  10.    Total  132  cwt.    Tenor  33  cwt.     £930. 

3.  S.  Barnabas.  Pimlico :  10.    Tenor  20  cwt.     £800. 

4.  S.  Stephen,  Westminster :  8.     Tenor  26  cwt    £840. 

5.  Loughborough,  Leicestershire :  8.  Total  88  cwt.  Tenor  24  cwt» 
£620. 

6.  Stoke  on  Trent :   8.     Total  80  cwt.     Tenor  22  cwt.     £560. 

7.  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire :  8.  Total  61  cwt.  Tenor  13  cwt. 
£430. 

8.  Famdon,  Cheshire :  8.    Total  70  cwt.     Tenor  12  cwt.    £380. 

9.  flnedon,  Northants :  6.     Total  60  cwt.     Tenor  20  cwt.     £490. 

10.  Ruthin,  N.  Wales :  6.     Total  60  cwt.    Tenor  18  cwt.    £420. 
Peals  of  6  are  from  £200  upwards. 

Peals  of  3  or  4  from  £100  to  £300. 

Of  the  above  peals,  3  and  4  are  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel, 
the  rest  are  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 

Bell  foundries  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  formerly,  owiog  probably 
to  the  greater  fiEu:ility  of  carriage  in  the  present  day.  They  once 
exbted  at  Oxford;  CoUumpton,  Devoir;  East  Dereham,  Norfolk;  Glou- 
cester ;  S.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  besides  one  or  two  in  the  North  of 
England.  Numerous  excellent  peals  in  Northamptonshire,  Bedford- 
8hiie,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  &c.,  are  from  the  S.  Neot*8 
foundry,  e,  g.  the  well  known  bells  of  the  University  church,  Cam- 
bridge, c.  1730,  which  were  so  much  admired  by  Handel.  Mr. 
Rudall's  foundry  at  Gloucester,  had  a  great  name  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  his  bells  abound  in  the  West  of  England.  S.  Martin- 
m-the-Fields,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
in  London.  There  was  also  a  foundry  at  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  Janeway, 
from  1750  to  1800,  whose  bells  were  reckoned  very  good;  examples  may 
be  seen  at  S.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  Edgeware,  &c.,  also  the  peal 
in  old  Chelsea  church,  which  was  sold  in  1825. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  foundries  of  any  consequence,' 
viz.,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  at  Loughborough,  into  which  have 
been  incorporated  the  foundries  of  Messrs.  Watts,  Eayres,  and  Arnold, 
late  of  Oxford,  Leicester,  and  S.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  established 
upwards  of  two  centuries ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel, 
successors  to  Rudall  of  Gloucester,  and  Janeway  of  Chelsea,  but  more 
immediately  the  successor  to  the  well-known  bell-founder  Phelps,  of 
Whitechapel.  Qf  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  foundries  it  may 
perhaps  be  considered  invidious  to  speak.  While  the  bells  of  Messrs. 
Mears  ore  bright,  d^^ar- toned,  and  true  to  their  pitch,  they  certainly 
do  not  combine  that  pleasing  and  mellow  sweetness  for  which  Messrs. 
Taylor's- foundry  is  so  justly  celebrated.  That  the  above  opinion  is  not 
peculiar  to  myself*  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  peal  cast  by  Mears 
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for  the  Royal  £zchaQge«  a  few  yean  since,  has  jaift  given  plaee  to 
one  by  Taylor.  Tliey  were  both  peals  of  16  beUa.  Mears'  tenor 
weighed  63  cwt.,  Taylor's  33.  the  note  beineC. 

Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Brass-founders  of  Cripplegate,  have  also 
of  late  years  directed  their  attention  to  bell-founding.  Their  alloy  of 
metal  is  composed  entirely  of  copper  and  tin,  which  insures  a  firm  and 
mellow  tone.  As  specimens  of  their  work  may  be  mentioned  a  peal  of 
eight,  tenor  ^  GWt.,  in  the  Key  of  D,  just  cast  for  Fredericton  Cathe- 
dral. Also  a  peal  of  six,  kc^y  fibt  for  S.  Thomas,  Lancaster.  Besides 
small  peals  for  churches  builk  1^  the  Bishop  «tf  Colombo  (Ceylon),  and 
the  Countess  of  Danra^en. 


MIDDLESEX. 

PBAL8   or   12  BRLLB. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
H. 
12. 


S.  Michael,  ComhiU,  1728  . 
S.  Giles,  Cripplegate    . 
S.  Leonanl,  Shoreditch 
S.  Martio-in-the-Fields,  1726 
S.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  1718 


FBAL8   OF   10  BILLS. 


S.  Maiy-le-Bow,  Cheapside^ 

Christ  Church,  Spitolfielda* 

S.  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill 

S.  Danttan,  Stepney 

S.  Margaret,  Westminster 

All  SainU,  Poplar 

S.  Magnus,  London  Brides 

S.  Clement  Danes,  Strand 

S.  Luke,  Chelsea 

All  Saints,  Fulham       . 

S.  Dionis,  Baekchareh 

S.  Bamabal,  Pimlico  . 


PBALS  OP  8   BBLL8. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


S.  Lawrence,  Jewry  . 

S.  George,  Ratcliff    • 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields 

S.  Andrew,  Holbom . 

8.  Botolph,  Aldgate  . 

S.  Augustine,  Hackney,  1743 

S.  Stephen,  Westminster,  1850 

S.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate    . 

S.  James,  Clerkenwell 

S.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington, 

S.  Mary,  Whitechapel 

S.  Dunstan,  in  the  East     . 

S.  John,  South  Hackney    . 

All  Hallows,  Bsrking 

S.  Mary,  Harrow 


1770 


Key. 
C 
C 

C« 

D 

D 


C 
D 
D 
D 

eIe 
£b 
Eh 

E 
E 
E 
E 


C 
D 
D 
D 
D 

l\ 
£D 

Eb 

E 

E 

£ 

E 

£ 

E 

F 


Weight  of 
cwt. 
41 
38 
32 
31 


63 
48 
32 
32 
26 
26 
24 
24 
22 
21 
20 
20 


36 
82 
32 
28 
28 
26 
26 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 


1  The  total  weight  of  this  peal  ia  9  tons  13  cwt.  58  lbs. 

^  This  peal  perished  by  fire  about  12  years  since,  the  present  peal  Of  8  was  made 
up  oat  of  its  debris. 
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PEALS  OF  8  BBLL8*<*MMlilltl«2. 


16.  8.  Andrew,  £Dfleld    . 

17.  8.  John  Baptist,  Hillmgdon 

18.  8.  Muy,  Twickenbam 

19.  All  8unti,  Edmonton 

20.  S.  Muy,  Islington    . 

21.  8.  Donstan  in  the  West 

22.  8.  John  Baptist,  Pinner 

23.  8.  Manr,  Baling,  1760 

24.  8.  Paof,  Hammersmith 

25.  All  Saints,  Isleworth 

26.  &  Giles  in  the  Fields 

27.  8.  Mary,  HampKm    . 

28.  8.  MaiT,  Staines 

29.  8.  Pant  Shadwell 
SO.  Christ  Church,  £aling,  1852 

31.  8.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

32.  8.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green 

33.  8.  Lnke,  Chelsea,  Old  Gbnveh 


PBAL8  OF   6  BBLL8. 

1.  Westminster  Ahbey  . 

2.  8.  Vedast,  Foster  Lane      . 

3.  8.  Catharine  Cree     . 

4.  8.  Andrew,  Undershaft 

5.  8.  Olaye,  Hart  Street 

6.  All  Hallows,  Staining 

7.  8.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield 

8.  8.  Maiy,  Acton,  1712 

9.  8.  Lawrence,  New  Brentford 

10.  8.  Nicholas,  Chiswick 

1 1.  8.  Martin,  West  Drayton  . 

12.  8.  Margaret,  Edgware,  1765 

13.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Ariington 

14.  S.  Mary,  Harmondsworth  . 

15.  8.  Mary,  Hayes 

16.  8.  Leonard,  Heston  . 
17*  8.  Mary,  Hendon     . 

18.  8.  Maiy,  Hornsea 

19.  8.  Giles,  South  Mims 

20.  8.  ■  Norwood  . 

21.  8.  Martin,  Riselip     . 

22.  8.  John,  Chneat  Stanmore  . 

23.  8.  Mary,  Stanwell     . 

24.  8.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington 
26.  8.  Maiy,  Stratford-le-Bow 
26.  All  Saints,  TotUnham 
27*  8.  Margaret,  Uzbridge 

28.  8.  Mary,  Willesden   . 

29.  8.  Mary,  Snnbury 
3a  8.  Mary,  Finchley     . 

PBAL8  OF  4  BBLL8. 

1.  8.  Mary,  Monks  Hadleigh  . 

2.  8.  Mary,  Nofthold      .... 


Weight  of  tenor. 

Key. 

cwt 

£ 

20 

£ 

21 

£ 

20 

£        , 

20 

£ 

20 

£ 

19 

F 

19 

F 

18 

F 

18 

F 

16 

F« 

16 

F 

16 

FJt 

16 

G 

14 

G 

14 

FJt 

14 

G 

12 

£  (sold  1825.) 

21 

C 

36 

£ 

21 

£ 

19 

F«      . 

15 

F 

18 

G 

14 

8 

14 

11 
16 
11 

17 

7 

16 

9 

12 

9 
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PBAL8  OF  3  BBLLS. 

1.  Holy  Cross,  Great  Greenford.        4.    All  Saints,  Laleham. 

2.  S.  Mary,  Harefield.  5.    S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Littleton. 

3.  S*  Giles,  Ickenham.  6.    S.  Bartholomew  the  Less,Smithfield. 

Several  of  the  City  Churches  have  small  peals  of  3  bells.  Also  mo- 
dem churches,  as  S.  Mary,  Paddington ;  S.  Paul,  Knightsbridge ;  S. 
Pancras,  and  several  churches  in  S.  Mary-le-bone ;  these  latter,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  mere  clock  bells;  with  quarter  chimes. 

Many  of  the  churches  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  were 
furnished  with  one  large  bell  and  one  small  one,  e.  g.  S.  Anne,  Lime* 
house ;  S.  Paul,  Covent  Ghirden ;  S.  John,  Westminster ;  S.  Luke,  Old 
Street.  Several  of  these  larger  bells  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
that  at  S.  Luke,  Old  Street,  weighing  29  cwt.  The  old  bell  at  S. 
Anne,  Limefaouse,  weighed  36  cwt.  and  viras  burned  in  1850.  The 
present  one,  cast  out  of  the  femains  of  the  former,  weighs  only  18  cwt. 


SURREY. 

PBAL   OF   12  BBLLS. 


1.    S.  Saviour,  Southwark^  •        • 

PBALS  OP   10  BBLL8« 

1.  S.  Andrew,  Kingston  on  Thames 

2.  S.  James,  Bermondsey 

3.  S.  Giles,  Gamberwell 

4.  S.  John,  Horsleydown 
5«  S.  Leonard,  Streatham 

PBALS   OP  8  BBLLS. 

1.  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey' 

2.  S.  Ola^e,  Southwark' 

3.  S.  John,  Waterloo  Road    . 

4.  S.  Mary,  Lambeth 

5.  Trinity  Church,  Newington  Butts 

6.  S  George,  Southwark 
7*  S.  Mary,  Rotherhithe 

8.  S.  Peter^  Walworth 

9.  Christ  Qhmrch,  Surrey  Road 

10.  All  SainU,  Wandswprth     . 

11.  S.  ^ary^  Mortlake    . 

12.  S.  Mary,  Battersea   • 

13.  S.  Mary,  Putney 

14.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Godalming 

15.  S.  Andrew,  Famhan^ 

16.  8.  Martin,  Dorking 

17.  HoW  Trinity,  Guildford    • 

18.  8.  John  Baptist,  Croydon  • 

19.  S.  Mary,£well 

2P.  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Leatherhead 

21.  S.  Mary  Biagdalen,  Reigate 


Key. 


£b 

£b 

£ 

£ 


Fit 


Weight  of 
cwt. 
.        52 


25 
25 
20 
19 


27 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
18 
15 
14 
16 
16 
17 
16 
25 
25 
24 
25 
22 
20 
20 
18 


1  The  heaviest  Charch  Peal  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
9  of  the  bdLi  are  upwards  of  400  years  old. 
'  This  peal  was  broken  up  in  1825.  '  Broken  up  in  184^ 


Church  Peak  in  Middlete»  and  Surrey. 


PBAL8  OF  8  BBLL8 — contmued. 


1. 

2. 

a 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1. 
2. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2fi. 
27. 
28. 


I. 
2. 

a 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Weight  of  tenor. 

Key.                     cwt. 

S.  GUes,  Athtead      .        .        ,        •                  ,        .        16 

S.  Mary,  Canhalton  . 

16 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Mitcham 

16 

S.  Mary,  Bletehinffley 

S.  Nicholas,  Guildford      . 

17 
.        16 

S.  Bartholomew,  Horley    • 

14 

S.  Mary«  Richmond 

16 

PBAL8   OP  6   BBLL8. 

S.  Mary,  Guildford   .        .        ,        •                   .        .        16 

S.  Jamety  Shiere 

18 

S.  Nicholas,  Cmnley 
Holy  Trinity,  Bramley 
S.  Peter,  Woking 

S.  Peter,  Newdigatc 

!          8 

S.  Nicholas,  Charlwood     . 

S.  Mary,  Horsell 

S.  Martin,  West  Clandon  . 

\        18 

S.  Michael,  Pirbnght 

S.  John  Baptist,  Egham    . 

S.  Mary,  C  apham,  R.  C,  . 

13 

13 

9 

S.  Anne,  Chertsey    .        • 

20 

PBAL8  OW  5   BELLS. 


S.  Margaret,  Chipstead.  9. 

S.  Catharine,  Merstham.  10. 

SS.  Peter  and  Pftul,  Nutfield.  i  1 . 

S.  Michael,  Betchworth.  12. 

S.  Lawrence,  Morden.  13. 

S.  Mary,  West  Horsley.  14. 

S.  Andrew,  Cobham.  15. 

An  Saints,  Ockham.  16. 


SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Lingfield. 

S.  Nicholas,  Godstone* 

S.  Mary,  Oxtead. 

S.  Mary,  Warplesdon* 

S.  Lawrence,  Uhobham. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Puttenham. 

S.  Peter,  Ash. 

S«  Bartholomew,  Haslemere. 


S.  Bartholomew,  Leigh. 
S.  Mary,  Buckland. 


PBAL8   OP  4   BBLLS. 

3.  S.  Bartholomew,  Burston. 

4.  S.  Peter,  Limpsfield. 

PEALS  OP  3   BELLS. 


S.  Peter,  Walton  on  the  Hill.  10. 

S.  Michael,  Mickleham.  11. 

S. Fetcham.  12. 

S.  Mary,  Stoke  d'Abemon.  13. 

S.  Martin,  East  Horsley.  14. 

S.  John,  Wootton.  15. 
SS.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Duns-    16. 

fold.  17. 

S.  Nicholas,  Compton.  18. 

S.  Mary,  Barnes.  19. 


Holy  Trinity,  Clapham. 

S.  Mary,  Beddington. 

S.  Nicholas,  East  Clandon. 

S.  Peter,  Home* 

S.  Mary,  Byfleet. 

S.  George,  Crowhurst, 

S.  James,  Abinger. 

S.  Mary,  Newington  Butts. 

S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey, 

S.  Mary,  Wimbledon. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  peals  of  6,  and  under,  in  remote.  viU 
lages,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  the  remaining  churches 
will  be  found  to  possess  but  one  bell,  or  two  at  the  most. 

There  are  several  good  peals  in  the  districts  of  Essex  and  Kent,  bor- 
dering upon  London,  among  them  may  be  mentioned — 
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All  Sainte,  West  Ham.  ID.  Tenor  29  ewt. 
8.  Margaret,  Barking.  8.  Tenor  22  cwt. 
S.  Mary,  Walthamstow.  8.  Tenor  20  cwt. 
S.  Alphese,  Greenwich.  10.  Tenor  25  cwt. 
S.  Nicholas,  Deptford.      8.    Tenor  22  cwt. 

S. Lewisham.       8.    Tenor  21  cwt. 

S.  Mary,  Woolwich.  8.    Tenor  16  ewt. 

Hoping  that  this  commencement  may  lead  to  something  similar  from 
other  counties, 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  very  faithfuUy  yours, 

John  H.  Spbrliitg. 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  Feb,  11, 1853. 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  ANCIENT  STYLE  OF 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURB. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  on  Febnuuy  1 6ih» 
1853.     By  G.  E.  Strbbt,  Esq.  Architect. 

It  is  impossihle  to  look  attentively  at  the  modem  attempts  at  a  revival 
of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in  this  and  other  countries,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  much  want  of  success  and  much  unreality  in  nost 
of  our  efforts.  The  question  whether  this  all  arises  from  some  incom- 
patibility of  the  old  style  with  modem  requirements,  or  whether  it  is 
not  rather  the  mistaken  way  in  which  the  revival  has  been  attempted, 
is  one  which  I  think  it  will  not  be  waste  of  time  or  of  trouble  for  us  to 
consider  and  answer  if  we  can. 

Unquestionably  our  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  been  by 
far  more  uniformly  successful  than  that  of  domestic,  but  this  seems  to 
require  little  explanation.  It  is  the  result  simply  of  the  fact,  that 
men  are  more  generally  interested  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  And 
I  believe,  that  by  the  time  we  have  interested  the  world  in  the  revival 
of  domestic  aichitecture,  we  shall  find  that  we  know  how  to  build 
houses  very  much  better  than  we  do  now. 

In  our  modem  efforts  there  seem  to  be  two  or  three  very  obvious 
faults.  One, — the  too  close  copying  in  all  our  works  of  the  latest  kind 
of  Third- Pointed  work  without  much  attempt  at  adaptation.  An- 
other, — that  in  these  attempts  the  external  effect  only  has  been 
thought  of,  whilst  in  the  interior  we  have  imitated  all  the  faults  of  re^ 
gular  19th  century  house  builders,  and  consequently  fed  a  painful  sense 
of  unreality  in  all  our  works.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  eye  only  has 
been  appealed  to,  our  wori^s  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful,  because 
our  reason  has  been  unsatisfied.  Now,  to  produce  any  effect  of  lasting 
and  real  pleasure,  there  must  be  very  much  beyond  a  mere  attempt  to 
please  the  eye.  I  suppose  we  all  know  this  and  yet  I  confess  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  do,  but  few  of  us  act  upon  our  Imowledge ;  for  of  all 
the  buildings  erected  in  any  so  called  Gothic  style  of  late  years,  tiiere 
are  scarce  any  exceptions  to  be  foumi  to  this  gravest  of  fimlts. 
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Oar  dassic  artists  seem  to  glory  in  the  same  error ;  not  a  building 
do  they  erect  in  which  one  can  trace  any  attempt  to  show  a  reality  and 
trutiifulness  in  all  the  component  parts,  and  so  scarce  any  which  can 
satisfy  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye.  Their  long  rows  of  uniform  windows, 
lighting  rooms  of  all  kinds,  from  pantries  up  to  drawing  rooms ;  their 
sham  windows,  where  no  light  is  required,  and  all  their  other  shifts  to 
preaenre  nniformity.  are  all  proofs  of  their  utter  want  of  perception  of 
the  first  of  all  rules  of  ordinary  building  and  design, — the  law  of  truth- 
fulness ;  and  in  the  greatest  of  modern  attempts  at  revived  Christian 
art  the  same  error  prevails  to  a  perfectly  fearful  extent.  The  half  mile 
of  window  and  buttress,  window  and  buttress,  with  all  their  dismal  and 
dreary  similarity,  cloak  an  irregular  and  unequal  internal  arrangement. 
On  one  side  windows  are  built  but  to  be  blocked  up,  either  altogether 
or  by  floors  abntdng  against  them  in  mid-height ;  and  in  this  the  seat 
and  palace  of  our  Parliament,  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  discover  after 
a  perambulation  of  the  exterior,  and  a  diligent  search  in  all  its  monoto- 
nons  courts*  where  or  of  what  nature  its  halls  of  assembly  are.  And  can 
this  be  real  art  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  mere  mockery  of  those  old  men  whom 
we  pretend  to  imitate  ?  for  do  we  not  know  how  thoroughly  each  foot 
of  tiieir  walling  told  its  real  purpose  ?  There  was  no  mistake  in  their 
work ;  they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  the  planning  and  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  addition  of  a  front  to  it  which  should  bear  no 
leferenoe  to  all  that  plan  and  arrangement.  Nor  would  any  great 
artist  ia  any  time  hare  pretended  to  do  so.  I  confess  too.  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  Greeks  and  Romans  had  in  their  works  much  more 
tmthfblncss  than  their  19th  century  successors  and  imitators  ever 
aUow  themselves  to  show. 

Reality  therefore  is  the  great  law  to  be  attended  to  above  all  others 
in  ardutectmre.  In  it  are  included  all  other  laws  which  give  life  and 
vigoor  to  our  woric,  and  without  it  no  attempt  can  be,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  successful. 

In  proportion  then,  as  our  work  is  entirely  and  undeniably  real,  so 
exactly  is  it  good  in  the  first  place ;  and  this  necessity  is  far  above  the 
necessity  for  correct  detail,  for  accuracy  of  mouldings  and  the  like. 
Add  these  last  to  the  first,  and  you  make  a  perfect  whole.  But  use 
diem  by.  themselves,  as  is  now  most  frequently  the  case,  and  you  have 
a  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  result ;  one  indeed  much  more  so  than  is 
the  adoption  of  the  first  principle  of  reality  without  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  science  or  history  of  mouldings  or  styles.  In  fine,  what  has 
been  said  of  church  building  may  almost  be  said  of  all  other  work : 
*«  That  feeling  without  knowledge  is  better  than  knowledge  without 
feeMng."  And  I  think  we  have  a  very  striking  example  of  the  eflfect  of 
truthfulness  upon  design,  if  we  examine  the  difference  of  idea  exhibited 
in  the  general  proportions  and  arrangement  of  modem  houses  as  com- 
pared ^ith  those  of  old  ones.  But  as  this  is  of  no  little  importance,  it 
is  desirable  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
it.  Now  we  all  know  the  modem  idea  of  a  Gothic  house,  the  great 
feature  of  which  it  seems  ought  always  to  be  that  it  should  have  as 
many  gables  as  possible  in  the  smallest  given  space,  and  that  he  there- 
fore is  the  aeutest  architect  who  so  arranges  his  plan  as  to  be  able  to 
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satisfy  this  necessity.  But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  old  canons. 
Mediaeval  builders  always,  I  think,  strove  as  much  as  liey  could  to  sim- 
plify their  plans ;  and  no  doubt  in  so  doing  they  were  right.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  old  designs  one  sees  long  lines  of  roofing  and  no 
attempt  at  a  display  of  gables,  except  where  they  are  positively  neces- 
sary. I  might  give  you  instances  of  this  without  number,  llie  famous 
hospital  at  S.  Cross  is  one.  In  its  large  and  irregular  quadrangle  there 
is,  I  think,  scarce  one  gable  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  effect  is  much 
more  really  Gothic  than  any  modem  building  I  know. 

S.Augustine's  College,  at  Canterbury,  again,  owes  much  of  its  effect 
to  the  great  and  unbroken  length  of  its  cloister  with  a  dormitory  above, 
which  forms  the  northern  side  of  its  quadrangle ;  but  examples  in  illustra* 
tion  of  this  will  occur  to  almost  every  one,  so  that  I  need  scarcely  repeat 
them  here  ;  and  you  will  all  see  how  valuable  an  example  of  the  benefit  of 
reality  this  difference  gives  us. 

There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  correct  and 
complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  this  country 
which  are  not  attendant  upon  the  revival  of  its  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. And  it  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  point  out  ias  U^ell  as  I 
can,  in  a  rough  and  hasty  survey,  wherein  these  difficulties  in  the  main 
consist,  and  how  fwr  they  are  such  as  by  a  proper  recurrence  to  the 
first  principles  of  truth  and  reality  may  be  overcome. 

The  inquiry  is  of  importance  to  us,  because,  as  I  am  sure  must  have 
occurred  to  the  minds  of  almost  every  one  who  hears  me,  there  is  in  the 
world  generally  an  impression  that  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  ond 
domestic  architecture  are  two  entirely  distinct  things,  in  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  and  not  proceeding  upon  the  same  principles. 
Now  this  is  an  error  which  first  of  all  I  desire  to  meet ;  because  it 
is  just  the  error  \\  hich  most  militates  against  any  improvement  upon 
our  present  position.  It  is  by  this  error  indeed  that  we  must  explain 
the  very  curious  way  in  which  the  domestic  developement  lags  behind 
the  ecclesiastical,  though  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious truth  is  more  identified  with  the  latter  has  been  also  a  great 
reason  for  its  greater  progress. 

'  I  think  that  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  viewed  simply,  and  ir- 
respective of  the  question  of  internal  comfort  or  convenience,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  our  houses  should  not  be  built  upon  precisely  the 
same  architectural  principles  which  we  recommend  for  use  in  oar 
churches. 

I  say  this  upon  the  assumption  that,  however  much  the  symbolic 
principle  may  have  had  to  do  with  particular  arrangements  and  forms, 
still  the  main  features  of  the  Pointed  styles  of  architecture  were  clearly 
constructional,  and  aU  arising  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch. 

Ancient  buildings  certainly  prove  this.  In  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies it  was  never  held  that  a  pointed  doorway  or  window  was  fitted 
for  use  only  in  an  ecclesiastical  building ;  on  the  contrary,  the  arch  was 
as  constantly  used  in  the  one  class  of  buildings  as  in  the  other,  and 
always  in  both  cases,  I  believe,  because  it  was  the  very  best  principle 
of  construction  with  which  the  old  architects  were  acquainted.     With 
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OB  the  case  ^remains  still  the  same  ;  we  know  no  better  means  for  carry- 
ing  the  weight  of  a  great  wall  than  the  pointed  arch,  and  therefore  we 
oQght  to  Qse  it  everywhere ;  and  I  can  neither  appreciate  nor  under- 
stand the  particular  principles  or  frame  of  mind  which  can  characterize 
any  architect  who  holdly  uses  and  dispkys  the  pointed  arch  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  work,  and  as  carefully  esdiews  all  appearance  of  acquaint- 
ance  with  it  in  all  his  domestic  work. 

I  must  assume,  therefore,  until  I  see  the  contrary  demonstrated,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principles  of  construction  should  not 
be  applied  in  the  erection  of  all  buildings  wherein  similar  materials  are 
used. 

The  main  reason  upon  which  I  can  understand  that  Pointed  Architec- 
ture may  be  rejected  from  domestic  use  is,  its  presumed  unfitness  for  use 
in  these  more  civilized  days,  and  its  lack  of  such  expansive  power  as 
would  enable  it  successfrdly  to  adapt  itself  to  modem  wants. 

It  is  this  expansive  power  which,  practically,  I  see  denied  in  ninety- 
mne  buildings  out  of  every  hundred  erected  in  what  is  caUed  "  the 
old  Engliih  style/'  and  which,  nevertheless,  I  am  anxious  to  claim  for 
the  art. 

In  many  respects  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Pointed  Architec- 
ture should  not  be  far  preferable  to  any  other,  and  this  is  specially  true 
in  the  case  of  ground  plans ;  in  the  scope  it  gives  for  providing  for 
every  want  in  the  most  natural,  and  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
Not  tied  down  by  any  presumed  necessity  for  regularity  of  parts  or 
equality  of  division,  but  rather  rejoicing,  when  necessary,  in  the  pictu- 
resqueness  often  attendant  upon  necessary  irregularities. 

Need  I  contrast  our  position  herein  with  that  of  Classic  architects  ? 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  In  other  points  the  same 
advantage  exists.  We  are  able  consistently  to  use  every  material 
which  presents  itself  fit  for  use.  We  feel  no  advantage  in  compo  over 
rough  wall,  and  are  able  avowedly  to  use  every  material  which  is  (as 
e.g.  are  rough  stone  walls)  itself  thoroughly  good  and  real.  We  are 
able  to  use  steep  roofs  and  so  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  climate, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  we  keep  to  the  old  traditions  of  our  land. 

But  there  are  instances  in  which  in  our  revival  of  Pointed  Architec- 
ture we  have  failed,  either  by  neglecting  to  secure  those  conveni- 
ences and  adaptations  to  altered  manners  of  life  and  society  which  all 
sensible  men  require,  or  by,  as  we  so  often  see,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  true  principles  of  the  old  style, 
and  so  producing  a  mongrel  architecture,  which  has  the  merit  only  of 
being  a  makeshift  until  better  times  may  be  had,  and  which  seems  to 
have  afforded  a  convenient  gap  for  an  escape  to  many  men  in  late  years, 
who  in  their  hearts  convinced  of  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate ali  the  abuses  consequent  upon  imitations  of  Classic  architecture, 
have  yet  not  had  the  boldness  to  preserve  the  true  style  as  far  as  legi- 
timately they  might.  And  first,  we  have  failed  in  convincing  the  world 
in  general  that  in  a  thorough  Pointed  building  we  may  have  at  the  least 
as  much  comfort  as  in  any  other;  we  have  attempted  too  much  to 
imitate  old  arrangements  of  windows,  and  the  like,  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  in  yielding  these  we  should  be  yielding  the  whole  prin- 
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ciples  of  our  faToarite  style.  But  is  it  so  ?  And  is  it  not  possible  to 
devise  some  means  in  the  case  of  windows,  for  instance,  by  wbicb  we 
may  combine  modern  comfort  with  true  principles  of  conatmcCioo  and 
good  effect  in  design  ? 

I  think  we  may  and  without  very  great  difficulty. 

I  dismiss  the  ordinary  plan,  which  we  all  know  from  its  common  ]&> 
troduction  in  the  mullioned  windows  of  many  of  the  collegpes  here,  as 
being  really  a  sham  and  as  having  almost  all  the  defecti  of  which  peo- 
ple generally  complain.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  old  windows 
used  in  domestic  buildings  of  which  very  little,  if  any,  notice  has  been 
taken,  and  which,  nevertheless,  seem  to  point  at  one  very  ready  way 
of  escaping  from  the  difficulty. 

I  refer  to  windows  in  which  the  tracery  and  arch  are  supported  by 
circular  shafts  behind,  and  independent  of  which  the  window-linames 
must  have  existed.  1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of 
any  old  window-frame  fitted  to  such  a  window,  though  I  believe  that 
examples  do  exist,  and  that  in  a  recent  GFerman  work  one  has  been 
figured,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  casements  in  wooden  frames. 
'i'he  advantage  of  such  a  class  of  windows  is  easily  seen  and  will  be 
at  once  appreciated.  In  the  external  elevation  thej  have  the  same 
ttp|)earance  of  strength  that  our  ordinary  mullioned  windows  have,  and 
avoid  the  weakness  of  effect  which  large  unbroken  window  openings 
always  have.  Great  play  of  light  and  shade  also  is  afforded,  and  finally 
the  window-frame  may,  in  such  a  window,  be  as  it  ought,  perfectly 
independent  of  the  fabric.  It  may  be  either  a  sash  or  a  casement,  (for 
I  may  remark  that  our  national  prejudice  in  favour  of  sash  windows 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  better  than  good  casements),  but  whichever 
are  required,  such  a  window  allows  their  introduction  without  any 
difficulty. 

Internally  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The  window  might  cither 
be  finished  with  a  single  rear  arch  of  masonry  upon  the  same  plan  as 
in  those  beautiful  and  well  known  windows  in  the  Bishop's  palace  at 
.Wells,  or,  if  necessary,  and  I  confess  that  unless  the  stone  is  to  be 
properly  painted  in  rich  diaper  of  colour  1  prefer  this  for  comfort,  with 
wood  ornamented  with  painting  and  panelling.  In  this  way  sashes  are 
not  only  admissible  but  the  natural  way  of  filling  up  windows. 

Another  plan  which  I  have  tried  is  the  use  of  a  bold  pointed  arch  over 
the  window  opening.  The  opening  itself  square^headed  and  the  space 
between  the  head  of  the  window  and  the  arch  filled  in  with  ornamental 
and  coloured  tiles.  This  plan  has  the  disadvantage  of  presenting 
openings  for  windows  so  large  as  to  have  an  effect  of  weakness,  and 
this  must  be  remedied  by  the  boldness  and  decision  of  the  ardi  of  con- 
struction over  the  window.  There  ia  again  a  class  of  window  very 
frequently  met  with  both  in  England  and  abroad ;  viz.  those  having 
square-headed  lights  with  arches  of  construction  above  them,  very  de- 
cidedly domestic  in  their  character,  and  very  practically  useful.  Whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  are  strong  in  construction  uid  exhibit  that 
construction  fiilly.  Examples  are  numerous,  I  may  mention  the  Arch- 
bishop*s  palace  at  Rouen,  and  the  Mote  House,  Ightham,  Kent,  among 
others. 
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In  tke  urrangein^mt  of  windows  then  I  think  that  no  reason  exists 
against  soine  modification  or  adaptation  to  meet  onr  wants. 

In  that  of  doors  no  such  adaptation  seems  to  be  required.  The  diffi« 
colty  does  not  eiuBt,  and  the  woodwork  of  a  door  framed  precisely  on 
old  principles  may  be  moulded,  carved,  and  finished  with  at  least  as 
mnoh  elegance  and  finish  as  in  any  other  way. 

Nor  do  I  know  any  otJier  difficulty  of  construction  which  need  be  a 
difficulty  or.atHmhling-Uock  in  onr  way.  But  when  we  have  cleared 
away  the  first  difficulties  there  remains  lor  consideration  the  necessity 
for  recurring  to  proper  principles  in  ornamentation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  practised.  You  go  into  a  well 
fiurnished  room  in  a  nineteenth-century  house  and  you  find  half  of  its 
effect  to  be  dependent  upon  heavy,  indefeneiUe  plaiater  cornices  and 
monlded  cielings.  Now  for  these  there  is  no  defence.  The  proper 
office  of  plaiater  is  die  covering  of  pkin  surfaces  of  walls  and  perhi^iM 
of  cielings :  never,  I  think,  the  mannfaoture  of  mouldings  ae  in  cornices 
and  the  like.  There  is  a  degree  less  of  nnreality  in  its  use  in  a  room 
than  there  is  in  a  church,  because  in  the  one  it  is  less  absolutely,  per- 
haps, an  imitation  of  stonework  than  in  the  other ;  in  either  case,  how* 
ever,  it  is  so  in  a  degree,  and  has  the  further  disadTantage  of  being 
very  temporary  and  perishable  in  its  nature.  A  ccncnice  in  a  room 
ought  to  be,  as  m  a  clmrch,  the  moulded  front  of  the  wooden  plate 
upon  which  the  timbers  rest.  It  may,  of  course,  be  carved  and  moulded 
to  any  extent.  And  then  the  [»oper  substitute  for  plaister  cielings  are 
thoee  in  which  either  the  raflters  moulded  and  carved  show  themself es, 
or  are  boarded  on  the  under  side« 

As  to  the  decoration  oi  a  room  constructed  thus  I  may  obserre  that 
there  need  be  no  limit  as  to  its  beauty  and  elegance.  I  believe  that  I 
speak  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  furniture 
ef  the  domestic  apartments  of  the  household  was  as  a  rule  as  warm  and 
elegant  as  onr  own  ever  is.  No  x>ne,  I  think,  can  have  examined  an- 
cient illuminated  manuscripts  to  any  extent  without  being  struck  with 
this.  Walls  hung  with  rich  and  curiously  eok>ured  hangings^  in  tissues. 
stufiSi,  or  leather,— or  partially  panelled  in  dark  wood,  partially  painted 
in  gay  devices,— ^wJndows  carefully  finished  and  warmly  defended  by 
hanging  onrtmns,  ciirpets  of  rich  and  sometimes  eastern  looking  pat- 
terns, chairs,  bookcases,  tables,  vessels  for  drinking,  vases,  and  the 
Mke»  all  designed  with  some  reference  to  one  general  principle.  I 
have  not  time  now  to  instance  examples,  but  I  have  seen  them  in 
great  variety  and  know  no  course  ctf  study  which  seems  to  ofier 
more  practical  information  as  to  the  domestic  manners  and  furniture 
of  our  ancestors  than  they  do. 

I  have  many  curious  notes  derived  from  these  sousces.  Examples 
of  such  furniture  as  chairs,  cushions,  steel  minron,  tables,  beds,^  and 
bed-roo|n  fiimiture,^  are  very  common. 

In  the  Roman  de  la  Rose — one  of  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  I  have  noted  a  metal  fountain  of  exquiute  d^ign 
in  one  folio, — ^iron  railings  on  each  side  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of 
a  house  ia  another — just  the  subjects  which  one  never  finds  still  existing. 

*  The  bed,  by  the  by,  most  popular  seems  to  have  been  a  half  tester. 
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Again,  constant  examples  of  chairs  with  book-rests,  rinng  in  the  most 
approved  manner  from  the  arms ;  In  one  place  a  wooden  work-frame,  at 
which  some  predecessor  of  those  good  ladies,  who  in  these  days  woric  at 
similar  frames,  plies  her  task ;  In  the  same  mannacript  a  remarkable 
drawing  of  a  clock,  standing  upon  a  post  at  a  church  door,  atiiking 
upon  a  bell,  and  worked  by  two  weights ;  In  other  places,  circular 
dumb-waiters,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  drawn,  and  presses,  for 
books,  contrived  with  most  crafty  closets,  and  desks,  whereat  patient 
students  con  over  their  books ;  In  another,  I  have  a  representation 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  that  most  modem  piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture,  a  Davenport. 

I  have  been  tedious  on  this  point,  but  I  have  been  so  that  it  may 
show  you  how  very  many  accurate  representations  of  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  old  houses  we  still  have,  which  prove  beyond  any  manner  of 
doubt  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  comfort  in  mediaeval  houses 
combined  with  a  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  their  present 
state  can  of  course  give  but  a  very  small  idea. 

And  all  this  is  not  in  vain,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  necessary 
that  an  architect  should  know  what  the  furniture  of  a  house  is  to  be, 
as  chat  his  eye  should  superintend  every  decoration  in  colour  on  wall, 
or  window,  or  floor  of  a  church :  and  does  any  one  know  anything 
about  the  ordinary  furniture  of  modem  houses,  and  not  recognize  the 
wretched  principles  upon  which  it  is  generally  designed  ? 

In  Mr.  Pugin  we  lost  an  artist  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches 
pf  his  art,  was  very  pre-eminent,  as  all  who  have  seen  the  furniture, 
tables,  chairs,  curtains,  wall-papers,  and  the  like,  maoufoctared  from 
his  designs  will  be  ready  to  admit.  Before  his  decease,  he  had,  indeed, 
proved  that  furniture,  to  be  in  keeping  with  Pointed  architecture,  need 
not  be  clumsy  or  awkward,  but  would  naturally  be,  if  good,  as  conve- 
nient, and  far  more  artistically  beautiful  than  our  ordinary  modem 
household  furniture ;  and  you  will  remember  that  all  his  designs  in 
this  branch  of  his  profession  were  very  decidedly  marked  by  their  ex- 
treme reality  and  truthfulness.  They  were  not  Gothic,  certainly,  in 
the  ordinary  cabinet-makers'  sense  :  that  is  to  say,  hb  chairs  were  con- 
structed without  the  assistance  of  pointed  arches,  and  his  tables  did 
not  depend  upon  crockets,  finials,  and  flying  buttresses  for  all  their 
character,  but  they  were  real,  simple,  and  properly  constractional  provi- 
sions for  certain  wants,  with  no  more  material  consumed  in  their 
construction  than  was  necessary  for  their  solidity,  and  no  sham  or 
incongruous  ornaments.  In  fact,  like  a  great  artist,  he  had  realized 
the  necessities  of  his  art,  and  his  genius  gave  a  dignity  to  works  which 
to  some  might  have  appeared  beneath  the  notice  of  a  professor  of  so 
glorious  an  art  as  his. 

But  to  return  for  an  instant  to  the  question  of  illuminated  MSS. 
A  distiuguished  archaeologist  recommended  me  strongly  some  years 
back  to  take  any  opportunity  that  occurred  for  the  examination  of  illu- 
minated manuscripts.  And  persuaded  as  I  now  am  of  their  value  in 
aiding  all  Ecclesiological  researches,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
same  advice  to  any  among  the  Members  of  our  Society,  who  are  able 
to  devote  time  to  the  examination  of  those  to  which  access  may  so  easily 
be  obtained  here. 
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And  now,  having  considered  the  general  question  of  a  revival  of 
Pointed  Domestic  Architecture,  let  me  say  somewhat  as  to  the  degree 
to  which  designs  are  affected  under  varying  circumstances. 

Now,  perhaps,  to  most  of  as,  no  greater  difficulty  can  present  itself 
than  would  be  the  necessity  to  accommodate  our  architecture  to  every 
want  of  this  19th  and  most  exigeant  of  centuries;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  for  our  present  Street  Architecture. 
But  unless  we  are  able  to  meet  such  a  difficulty,  I  fear  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  allow  that  our  style  is  one  which  must  for  ever  be  as  it  now  is, 
very  limited  in  its  application,  and  this  I  for  one,  and  I  hope,  all  the 
members  of  this  Society*  are  not  likely  to  feel  content  to  allow. 

Tliere  is  a  school  erected  in  Endell-street,  Long  Acre,  which  seems 
to  me  almost  more  than  any  other  modern  building  I  know  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  Street  Architecture,  and  which,  therefore,  is  well  worth  some 
description. 

Its  lower  story  consists  of  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  of  bold 
construction,  within  which  in  a  recessed  wall  the  windows  are  placed. 
The  upper  story  is  a  very  long  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  not  all  of  which 
I  think  are  pierced.^  The  elements  of  the  design  are  very  simple. 
You  get  at  once  a  decided  impression  of  the  value  of  the  pointed  arch 
as  a  feature  in  construction,  and  its  use  evidently  prevents  no  necessary 
adaptation  to  modem  wants.  In  a  long  row  of  shops  for  instance,  each 
shop  front  would  be  comprised  under  one  of  these  arches,  and  the  me- 
lancholy air  which  all  modem  shops  have  of  being  supported  entirely 
apon  plate  glass  would  be  avoided  without  any  loss  of  window  space. 
In  the  upper  stories  the  continuous  lines  of  arcades  would  be  very  grand 
indeed  if  prolonged  to  any  length.  Their  regularity  would  be  their 
greatest  charm,  for,  as  I  need  scarcely  observe,  our  forefathers  never 
courted  irregularity  for  its  own  sake  but  only  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, and  where  tiiey  could  repeat  a  similar  member  for  a  similar  pur^ 
pose  they  always  gladly  seized  the  opportunity. 

The  irregularity  of  the  streets  in  ancient  cities  is  the  result  simply 
of  the  fact  that  as  a  rule,  one  house  was  built  after  another.  Each  by 
its  owner — and  not  as  they  are  now,  50  or  100  by  one  mam. 

But  I  think  I  can  give  you  one  example  of  considerable  beauty,  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  in  the  case  of  some  old  houses  at  Troyes, 
of  which  I  have  a  sketch  :  the  great  beauty  of  which  arose  very  much 
from  the  way  in  which  the  same  simple  features  were  repeated  one  after 
another  in  a  long  and  unbroken  succession.  Tliese  houses  stand  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  were  evidently  built  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  man.    Theyare  now  however  bemg  rapidly  pulled  down. 

The  row  of  houses  in  the  High-street  at  Winchester,  with  a  covered 
way  under  them  are  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  course  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  circumstances  which  affect 
domestic  buildings  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
lay  down  some  general  rules.  Each  building  is  so  far  good  which  avails 
itself  of,  and  provides  simply  and  naturally  for,  all  the  necessities  of  the 

^  The  idea  of  this  school  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taked  from  a  very  fine  Pointed 
bridge  at  Pavia. — Such  a  mode  of  adaptation  is  of  course  generally  to  be  condemned; 
bnt  in  this  case  our  criticisms  are  disarmed,  because  the  design  and  arrangements 
of  the  building  seem  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  its  situation  and  purpose. 
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esse.  As  for  instance;  varying^  levels  of  groond  and  the  like.  THen 
again  though  one  wonld  be  disposed,  as  a  gener^  rule,  to  insist  upon 
considerable  height  of  wall  in  a  town»  one  would  advise  just  the  con- 
trary in  the  country, — and  for  a  plain  practical  reaison  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  land  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  in  the  other,  that  it  is  ne- 
oessary  to  make  more  use  of  it.  The  foreign  town  Architecture  will 
come  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  know  it;  for  ugly  as  the  houses  are 
in  such  places  as  Wurzburg,  Bamburg,  and  the  like,  they  leave  a  cer- 
tain impression  of  grandeiir  on  one's  mind,  by  their  great  height,  and 
not  less  by  the  wonderful  steepness  and  pitch  of  their  roofs. 

A  better  example  of  the  same  kind  of  merit  in  a  building  of  the  very 
best  period,  is  tile  sketch  of  a  house  at  Nuremberg. 

And  in  the  country  a  picturesque  and  irregular  grouping — which  i» 
generally  rather  out  of  place  in  a  town— becomes  admirable,  as  being 
suited  to  the  irregularity  of  all  nature's  works ;  but  there  especiaUy, 
as  a  rule,  it  is'  an  advantage  to  have  buildings  as  much  grouped  together 
as  they  conveniently  can  be.  And  so  I  have  often*  contended  that  on' 
this,  independently  of  other  and  higher  grounds,  it  wonld  be  a  great 
advantage  to  see  our  various  parochial  buildings,  as  e.g.,  schools  and 
parsonages,  brought  together,  that  so  they  might  form  a  more  imposing 
mass. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  this  opportunity  of  making  a  very  few 
short  remarks  upon  the  choice  of  a  style  in  our  Domestic  Architecture. 
I  do  so,  because  well  acquainted  as  we  all  are  with  the  ancient  examples 
which  so  plentifully  remain  to  us  in  this  city,  we  are  thereby  perhkp^ 
even  more  likely  to  be  in  error.  For  in  Oxford  we  have  scarcely  any 
remains  of  Domestic  work  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
Wearci  therefore,  so  far  without  models  in  that  style  which  has  now 
I  believe,  by  universal  consent,  come  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect 
of  all  Christian  styles. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  our  search  for  ancient  teaching,  leave  our 
nnivevBities  and  see  how  fieir  the  domestic  buildings  of  our  abbeys  and 
odd  houses,  and  the  continental  domestic  work,  give  us  help  in  what  we 
want. 

Most  undoubtedly  such  a  collection  of  buildings  as  those  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  would  make  all  the  fifteenth  century  colleges  look  very  poor 
by  comparison.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  detail,  the  convenience 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  the  magnificence  of  some  parts  which 
in  later  buildings  are  forgotten,  are  surprising  in  the  very  highest 
degree. 

I  take  Fountains  as  an  example,  because  it  is,  considering  all  things, 
wonderfully  perfect,  and  all  its  parts  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  Can  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  in  that  ambulatory, — still,  tiiough  damp,  and 
neglected,  and  trodden  only  by  the  feet  of  the  occasional  sight-seer,  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect  in  all  its  parts, — can  any  one,  I  say,  ever  for- 
get the  impression  which  it  makes  ?  Picture  to  yourselves  an  immensely 
long  spacious  parallelogram,  about  300  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in 
width,  divided  down  its  centre  by  a  row  of  columns  and  arches,  from 
which  springs  the  simplest  and  sweetest  of  groining,  giving  by  its  in- 
finitely drawn  out  length  a  marvellous  air  of  space  and  grandeur. 
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and  yon  my  fonn  eome  idea  of  its  magnifioenoe.  Indeed  lihat  amba* 
latory  is  as  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  from  any  far-off  place  as  any  one 
thing  I  ever  saw. 

Lanereost  Priory  has  another  of  these  ambulatories,  much  smaller* 
bat  very  beaatiful,  thoogh,  sad  to  say,  very  rapidly  falling  to  niin ;  the 
old  dormitory  above  it  being  now  turned  into  a  flower  g^irden,  and  re* 
ceiviag  all  the  rains  of  heaven,  without  any  protectiou,  save  from  the 
nmk  trees,  which  are  sprouting  up,  and  thrusting  to  pieces  the  poor 
old  venerable  walls.  In  fact  the  early  work  in  domestic  buildings, 
JQst  as  much  as  in  churches,  is  as  far  superior  to  the  later  work  as  any* 
tfaiag  can  be. 

T^ere  is  a  oonsnmraate  skill,  too,  eridenced  by  the  earlier  artists  in  the 
natnral  treatment  of  irregular  parts  of  buildings,  to  which  the  later  artists 
can  lay  no  claim.  I  cannot  here  forbear  to  make  some  mention  of  the 
domestic  buildings  at  Easby  Abbey.  -  The  exceeding  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  this  is  quite  touching — I  hardly  know  what  other  word  so 
wdl  expresses  its  character —and  evidendy  most  truthfu|l.  So,  too, 
their  gateways  were  far  before  the  later  type  in  real  artistic  treatment* 
That  at  Easby  Abbey  must  again  be  mentioned  as  showing  wherein 
lies  the  difference.  Keeper's  Hospital,  Durham,  has  another  most  ex« 
ceUent  example,  and  the  gateway  of  the  Abbey  of  Ardenne,  near  Caen* 
is  a  third. 

But  these  are  all  very  eariy  types.  If  you  would  know,  then,  what 
the  fourteendi  century  could  do,  you  may  see  it  in  that  glorious  gate- 
way at  Kirkham,  beautifal  in  its  '*  calm  decay,"  or  in  that  most  perfect 
of  all  such  buildings,  the  great  gateway  at  S.  Augustine's. 

Then,  again,  if  rooms  are  wanted  over  cloisters,  let  me  refer  to  the 
old  cloister  quadrangle  at  Constance,  which,  when  complete,  must  have 
been  well-nigh  perfect  in  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  its  ar- 
rangements most  simple. 

And,  in  further  illustration  of  my  position,  I  may  §^ve  the  Middle- 
Pointed  portion  of  the  old  Rath-haus,  at  Nuremberg,  or  the  still  finer 
Middle-Pointed  work  in  that  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  lovely  bay  window 
and  fountain  at  Nuremberg,  as  conrincing  proofe  of  its  truth.  Proofs 
however,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  wanted ;  the  thing  is  notorious.  So 
indeed  it  is  to  some  of  us  who  have  studied  the  matter,  but  yet  it  is  so 
notorious  that  the  world  in  general  imagines  the  Third- Pointed  to  be 
the  only  style  allowable  for  domestic  work,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  diligently  combating  the  idea.  In  Oxford 
itielf  what  has  been  yet  done  to  show  the  contrary?  Absolutely  nothing. 
Even  Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  designs  for  rebuilding  Balliol,  was  guilty  of 
giring  way  to  this  popular  idea ;  though  I  do  not  for  one  instant  doubt 
that  had  he  reconsidered  the  subject  in  later  years,  he  would  have 
ahown  how  much  better  a  design  in  the  real  style  would  be  :  and  this 
he  proved  by  its  adoption  for  the  new  buildings  at  Maynooth. 

Nor  were  the  14th  century  men  less  able  to  design  features  of  utility 
so  that  they  might  also  be  features  of  beauty  than  their  successors ; 
and  in  the  treatment  of  simply  decorative  features  they  were  always 
pre-eminent. 

I  suppose  that  the  popular  misconceprion  on  the  subject  is  principally 
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owing  to  the  fact  lliat  in  all  the  books  of  *'  authorities/'  men  have  cba-* 
fined  themselves  almost^  entirely  to  the  illus^ntion  of  the  Third-Pointed 
domestic  work  of  the  country,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  earlier  work: 
for  really,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  that  most 
delightful  of  all  English  cities,-^ Wells, — I  hardly  know  where  one  is  to 
look  for  any  published  examples  of  the  style.  And  yet  there  are  many 
most  magnificent  remains.  The  Mote  House,  Igtham ;  the  old  house  at 
Northborough;  the  Hall  at  Mayfield;  the  old  buildings  at  Ely;  the  gate- 
ways at  Kirkham,  at  Norwich;  the  White  Friars  Monastery  at  Coventry^ 
the  Episcopal  gateway,  &c.,  at  Peterborough ;  the  house  at  Longthorpe ; 
Easby,  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  Netley,  and  Beaulieu  Abbeys;  the  castles  at 
Winchester,  and  Ay  don,  and  such  bits  as  the  gable  of  a  house  at  Beaurais 
figured  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  most  valuable  work  on 
Domestic  Architecture, — are  all  proofs  that  for  the  greatest  excellence 
we  must  refer  to  the  earlier  styles. 

'-  And  if  there  are  portions  of  their  work  in  which  the  15th  century 
men  particularly  excel,  what  then  ?  Are  we  not  able  to  adopt  and  use 
them  with  our  fourteenth  century  style  ?  Certainly  we  are  :  for  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  which  is  retdly  convenient  and  useful,  which 
ought  not  to  be  made — as  it  is  capable  of  being  made— -also  ornamental. 
For  it  is  in  this  precisely  that  is  to  be  seen  the  distinction  between  the 
true  artist  and  the  mere  copyist.  The  latter  would  refuse  to  do  any« 
thing  useful  because  he  would  find  no  precedent  for  it;  the  former 
would  make  his  work,  by  its  adaptation  of  the  style  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  case,  a  precedent — if  one  be  needed — ^for  his  timid  successors. 

In  conclusion  I  must  repeat  an  apology — ^perhaps  too  often  made 
here— for  the  imperfect  and  hasty  way  in  which  so  large  a  subject  has 
been  treated.  My  apology  must  be,  the  shortness  of  my  time  and  the 
press  of  other  avocations.  But  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  have 
been  able  to  show,  first,  that  in  proposing  a  thorough  return  to  cAA. 
principles  of  design  in  domestic  buildings,  we  do  not  propose  or  hope 
to  do  so  without  reference  to  modem  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience  t 
these  I  have  shown  that  our  ancestors  possessed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  some  people  think.  Then,  after  some  remarks  upon  some  varieties 
of  domestic  buildings,  I  attempted  to  show,  and  I  hope  with  success, 
that  we  must  look  to  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  architecture  earlier  than 
that  commonly  adopted,  if  we  wish  to  produce  really  noble  buildings. 

And  this  last  is  the  main  point,  and  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  hope  to 
see  the  attention  of  our  Society  directed ;  for  it  is  one  depending  upon 
and  involved  in  precisely  the  same  principles  which,  I  believe,  we  now 
invariably  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  all  Ecclesiastical  edi« 
fices. 
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MR.  DYCE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

The  National  GaUery,  its  Formation  and  Management ;  considered  in  a 
Letter,  addressed,  by  permission^  to  H.R,H,  the  Prince  Albert,  K.G, 
By  William  Dtcb,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  King's  College,  London.  Pp.  84.  London :  Chapman  and 
HaU.     1863. 

Ws  recommend  all  peraont  who  are  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dyce's  most  able  pamphlet,  which  has,  we  may 
observe,  a  far  wider  range  than  the  particular  subject  of  the  National 
Gallery,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  publication.  There  are 
few,  who  have  thought  at  all  on  the  matter,  who  have  not  been  surprised 
and  dishearteoed  at  the  contrast  between  the  National  Gallery  such  as 
it  is,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Dyce  represents  this  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  expresses  in  very  striking  language  what  so  many 
have  thought.  He  points  out  the  want  of  system  that  has  prevailed  m 
the  management  of  the  Gallery  and  in  the  purchase  of  pictures.  He 
complains  that  no  agreement  has  been  come  to  as  to  what  a  national 
collection  of  pictures  ought  to  be,  and  shows  by  the  evidence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Gallery  in  1836,  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  that  the  trustees  have  had  no  predetermined 
plan  whatever  in  administering  their  trust. 

"Soch,  then,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "is  the  state  of  the  case.  Twenty-eight 
vears  have  elapsed  lioce  the  commencement  of  the  Gallery,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion which  one  would  have  thought  mujit  have  met  the  trustees  in  limine — at 
the  very  threshold  of  their  duties— remains  undecided.  They  have  not  yet 
determmed  what  their  labours  tend  to — what  it  is  they  are  to  accomplish. 
They  have  never  informed  the  public  what  they  conceive  the  National  Gallery 
ought  to  be — what  it  is  to  consist  of— how  it  is  to  advance  towards  completion 
-^how  it  is  to  be  arranged — what  is  to  be  its  purpose ;  yet  these,  surely,  were 
matters  for  preliminary  consideration."  (P.  6.) 

.  Mr.  Dyce  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  present  collection  is  a  mer^ 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  pictures  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  that 
many  important  schools  of  art,  especially  the  earlier  Italian  schools*  are 
wholly  unrepresented  in  the  Gallery  ;  and  he  discusses,  in  a  separate 
section,  the  question,  "  What  ought  a  national  collection  of  pictures  to 
be  ? "  He  shows  that  it  ought  to  be  extensive  and  complete,  com- 
paring it  very  properly  in  these  respects  with  a  good  library,  from  which 
BO  branch  of  literature  can  be  excluded.  A  National  Gallery  must  con- 
tain, he  says,  specimens,  as  good  as  can  be  had,  of  all  schools.  It  is  an 
institution,  the  object  of  which  is  twofold — instruction  and  enjoyment, 
in  which  '*  the  learned  study  art  and  the  unlearned  enjoy  it,  where  docti 
artis  rationem  intelligunt,  indocti  sentiunt  voluptatem,*'  Speaking  of  a 
past  generation  of  connoisseurs,  who  proscribed  certain  schools  of  art 
altogether,  and  would  have  made  the  Gallery  <*  an  index  expurgatorius 
of  pictures,"  Mr.  Dyce  continues  : 
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**  But  a  better  (ky  has  dawned.  The  time,  it  is  to  be  boped,  has  paaied  (at 
ever,  when  in  England,  prok  pudor  I  it  was  even  possible  that  the  great,  the 
paramount  .authority  in  such  matters— no  less  than  the  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery — oould  be  a  man  who  had  nbvbr  bbbn  in  Italy!  who,  there* 
fore,  could  never  have  seen  the  best  works— by  some  of  them  no  work  at  all— 
-of  such  masters  as  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Yittore  Carpaecio,  Marco  Baaaiti. 
Benozzo  Oozzoli,  Gian  Bellini,  Lnca  Signorelli,  Domenico  Ghirlaadaio» 
Perugiao,  Pinturiechio^  and  many  others  equally  eminent."  (P.  11.) 

Mr.  Dyce  then  shows  that  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich,  and,  partially,  the  Louvre,  are  examples  that  a 
gallery  can  be  so  planned  as  to  "  exhibit  the  whole  developement  of  the 
art  of  painting." 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  into  his  argument  for  the  possibility 
of  such  a  scheme  being  carried  out  in  our  own  Gallery.  Nor  need  we 
do  more  than  allude  to  his  vigorous  and  amusing  exposure  of  the  pre^ 
sent  bad  constitution  of  the  management — the  limited  responsibilities  of 
the  keeper — the  clashing  jurisdictions  of  the  incomi^etent  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  still  more  incompetent  officials  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  a  prodigious  deal  of  truth  in  his  description  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  satisfactory  performance  of  executive  functions  by  a  committee 
of  management.  Mr.  Dyce  argues  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  proposes  that  the  management  should  be  vested  in  the 
Treasury,  some  one  competent  and  responsible  officer  being  afipointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  business  relating  to  the  Gallery. 

The  third  section  of  this  pamphlet  devotes  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  practical  method  of  carrying  out  the  proper  idea  of  a  National 
Oallery,  both  as  to  the  building  which  is  to  contain  it,  and  its  relations 
with  other  branches  of  art.  On  the  latter  subject  Mr.  Dyce  takes  a 
very  broad  and  comprehensive  view.  He  is  led  on  to  desire  a  single 
National  Museum,  to  embrace  not  merely  painting,  but  all  the  arts  of 
design ;  and  contrasts  with  the  entirety  of  such  a  scheme  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  limitation  of  the  new  Department  of 
•Practical  Art^  to  "  ornamental  design,"  that  of  the  Museum  of  £co* 
Bomic  Geology  to  art  in  its  relation  to  some  branches  of  physical 
science,  while  the  British  Museum  "  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of 
art,  but  on  what  principle  or  with  what  view  it  is  really  hard  to  under* 
stand."  (P.  53.) 

We  must  let  Mr.  Dyce  speak  for  himself  where,  in  connection  with 
this  extensive  scheme,  he  urges  the  claims  of  architecture  and  sculptore 
for  admission  into  such  a  museum  as  he  has  sketched  out.  It  is  most 
"gratifying  to  find  an  Academician  so  much  alive  to  the  disgiaoefid 
neglect  of  sculpture,  and  especially  architecture,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Ecclesiologiet  to  protest  against  the  "  archi- 


^  Mr.  Dyce  obsenres— *'  I  do  not  know  who  may  be  responsible  for  the 

cal  name  of  this  new  department ;  bnt  I  certainly  think  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the 
better.  At  present  it  exists  as  another  proof  of  the  loose  and  inaccurate  way  in 
which  we  treat  questions  of  art.  Is  there  any  art  which  is  not  practical  ?  Is 
not  art  essentially  a  c^if  s-oiijriic^  ?  Is  *  fine  art '  not  practical  ?  I  understand 
what  is  meant  by  '  practical  tctence/  but  *  practical  art  *  seems  to  me  sheer  i 
sense." 
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tectanl  loom^'  in  the  Royal  Aeademy  Ediibidon,  but  we  are  delighted 
to  wekome  so  able  a  coadjutor  as  Mr.  Dyce : — 

**  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  hearty  eooTietion  that  no 
gdlery  can  be  worthy  of  this  age,  and  of  this  Bttion,  which  does  not  aeeom- 
plish  that,  miitaiis  mutandis,  for  srehiteetore  and  scnlptnre,  which  I  have  eon* 
•tended,  and  I  hope  proved,  it  ought  to  do  for  painting.  In  trath,  there  is  not 
s  single  reason  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Pictures,  which  may 
not  be  urged  with  equal  cc^ency  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Gallery  of 
Sculpture,  Architectiue,  and  their  subsidiary  arts  of  Decoration;  and  when  we 
consider  the  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  all  the  arts,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is,  both  for  popular  information  and  for  the  purposes  of  srtistie 
•tody,  that  every  obstacle  to  faciUty  of  reference  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
removed,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  treating  all  oar 
eolleotions  of  objects  of  art  as  the  sections  of  one  establishment^  and  for  such  a 
local  distribution  of  them  as  shall  olTer  the  greatest  f;eneral  advantages,  while 
to  practical  studenU  of  art  it  occasions  the  smallest  meonvenience  and  loss  of 
time."  (P.  68.) 

This  18  well  said ;  *Bnd  we  think  it  a  matter  for  great  congratuladon 
that  such  sentiments  should  be  expressed  in  such  a  quarter.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that,  in  the  frescoes  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  still 
more  for  the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  S.  Marylebone,  Mr.  Dyce  has 
had  practical  opportunities  of  learning  tiiat  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
painter's  art  is  in  subordination  to  architecture,  the  mistress  of  all 
arts.  But  we  must  now  quote  a  loug  and  most  interesting  passage  in 
reference  to  architecture  especially  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  architecture  diflers  both 
from  nainting  and  from  sculpture  in  this,  that  its  history  cannot  be  repre- 
aentea  by  actual  monuments.  Certain  fragmentary  remains,  such  as  the 
details  of  ornament,  mouldings,  capitals,  and  the  like,  from  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  would  form  £sirable  additions  to  the  architectural  department; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  collection  would  in  the  main  consist  of 
drawings,  models,  and  casts.  The  character  of  the  examples  would  vary  to 
some  extent  with  the  object  immediately  in  view ;  according,  for  example,  as 
they  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  ctmstructum  or  the  deeoratUm  of  particular 
hniidings,  or,  with  reference  to  later  times,  the  works  of  particular  architects, 
in  which  case  original  drawings,  designs,  and  models  might  be  obtained.  But 
io  general,  I  assume  that,  whether  the  examples  consisted  of  plans,  or  sections, 
or  elevations,  or  models  of  whole  structures,  or  models  and  casts  of  details, 
they  would  always  be  adequate  to  the  jpreat  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  both  as  it  is  a  science  and  a  fine  art,  in  all  the  varioua 
stages  of  its  history.  And  perhaps  the  architectural  features  of  the  apartment 
might  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  But,  secondly,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  architecture  which 
.deserves  to  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  this— that  the  examples  required  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  architectural  construction  and  decoration,  lead  us  at 
once  into  the  province  of  practical  science  and  of  decorative  art,  and  thus  the 
door  is  opened  to  a  more  extended  view  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

"  I  myself  believe,  and  have  always  maintained,  that  we  take  a  very  super- 
ficial and  inadequate  survey  of  the  range  of  paintiti*?  and  sculpture,  if  we 
overlook  tiie  various  kinds  of  decorative  art  affiliated  to  those  two  parent 
srts.  It  is  not  only  a  fact  that  the  best  decorators  and  inventora  of  ornaments 
have  been  painters  and  sculptors,  but,  in  the  theory  of.  art,  ornamentation  is 
included  under  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  under  architecture.   Hence, 
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in  the  older  ftcademiet  of  fine  art — as,  for  inttaboe,  in  the  Royal  Academy  df 
Berlin — we  find  professorships  of  'general  decorative  design*'  and  even  cUsses 
for  certain  specialties  which  now-a-days  we  consider  proper  only  to  schools  of 
design  for  manufacturers  and  decoration.  Even  if  architecture  were  not  in 
4)uestion,  I  should  conceive  that  a  National  Museum  of  Painting  and  Scalp- 
4ure  would  be  incomplete,  unless  it  contained  a  department  for  examples,  not 
only  of  that  species  of  mixed  decorative  art  which  is  neither  purely  ornamental 
nor  purely'  ethical,  but  of  that  which  is  ornamental  only. 

"  But  m  the  case  of  architecture,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  this 
•shall  be  so  or  not.  It  ia*u  matter  of  necessity ;  we  have  no  choice — ^we  cannot 
have  architecture  without  decorative  design ;  nor  can  we  have  illustrations  of 
its  constructive  part  without  involving  certain  branches  of  physical  science. 
If  the  monumental  history  of  architecture  be  fully  exhibited,  a  laree  propor- 
tion of  the  examples  necessary  for  that  end  must,  on  the  one  hand,  oelong  to 
decorative  art,  and  in  fact  be  the  very  models  made  use  of  to  a  gruit  extent 
for  the  education  of  omamentists ;  and,  on  the  other,  be  such  as  illustrate 
the  application  of  physical  science  to  the  art  of  construction.''  (P.  68.) 

We  must  here  conclude  our  notice  of  this  important  patnphlet,  merely 
adding  that,  in  conclusion  Mr.  Dyce  expresses  his  satisfiBiction  at  his 
own  scheme  being  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  extended  plan  for 
an  University  of  Art  and  Industry,  proposed  in  the  "  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851."  We  strongly  com- 
mend this  essay  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  being  admirably  sug- 
gestive, even  if  the  great  scheme  which  the  author  adumbrates  should 
be  thought  impossible  of  fulfilment. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  EcdesiologUt. 

DaAR  Sia, — Since  your  last  notice  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  it 
has  made  very  considerable  progress.  When  we  made  our  first  com- 
mencement, about  this  time  last  year,  we  took  three  rooms  in  a  curioos 
old  timber  warehouse  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster,  (not  Cannon  Row, 
as  now  spelt,  but  the  site  of  the  residences  of  the  old  Canons  of  S. 
Stephen's,  who,  we  hope,  have  left  a  little  of  their  architectural  spirit 
in  the  place.)  At  first,  having  no  funds,  we  trusted  entirely  to  g;ifts 
of  casts  from  our  own  private  collections,  and  those  of  others  who 
kindly  contributed  specimens;  yet  by  these  means  our  collection 
rapidly  increased,  so  as  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  outgrow  our  premises. 
Being  invested  with  the  double  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  added 
to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  for  at  least  six  years  an  advocate  for  the 
founding  of  such  an  institution,  I  took  upon  myself  the  arduous,  and 
not  very  agreeable  duty  of  raising  funds  for  carrying  out  our  under- 
taking upon  an  extended  scale. 

Finding  our  collection  already  increased  beyond  our  space,  we  de«- 
termined,  somewhat  on  speculation,  to  take  the  whole  of  the.  upper 
story  of  the  building ;  so  Chat  we  have  now  a  space  e<|ual  to  150  foet 
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by  35  feet,  subdivided  in  such  a  manner  as  tp  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  classification.  The  building  is  anything  but  ornamental,  being,  in 
fact,  a  quaint  old  timber  warehouse,  covered  by  a  long  series  of  gabled 
roofe.  Our  object,  however,  being  not  to  found  an  exhibition^  but  a 
place  for  actual  and  pracHcal  study^  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  by  no 
means  a  drawback.  Indeed,  the  building  has  a  picturesque  rudeness 
about  it  which  rather  adds  character  than  otherwise,  and  I  really  an- 
ticipate much  practical  benefit  from  its  unpretendiog  character,  as 
workmen  always  seem  to  shrink  from  going  for  pilrposes  of  actual  study 
to  our  smart,  genteel-looking  museums ;  while  our  wish  is  that  they 
should  never  scruple  to  run  into  ours  at  any  moment,  and  in  theiv 
working  dress,  and  to  take  their  modelling-clay,  or  their  sketch-books, 
and  study  among  casts  of  the  finest  examples  cf  their  art. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  to  what  we  are  doing,  that  it  will  pro- 
mote  copyism.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  I  never  find  a  carver,  who 
has  had  good  opportunities  of  studying  old  examples,  ever  dream  of 
oopjring  them.  Those  who  know  only  a  few  examples,  are  usually 
copyists,  and  work  their  one  or  two  ideas  ad  nauseam  ;  but  those  who 
have  the  means  of  studying  an  extensive  range  of  examples  seldom 
copy,  but  rather  learn  to  design  for  themselves  in  the  same  spirit  with 
the  specimens  from-  which  they  have  studied. 

The  almost  enthusiastic  appreciation  which  workmen  have  evinced 
of  the  advantages  we  are  providing  for  them,  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  prove  the  most  important 
step  ever  taken  for  their  improvement. 

We  are  raising  two  distinct  funds  for  carrying  out  our  object.  First, 
onr  ttmmud  income,  derived  from  subscriptions,  chiefly  from  architects, 
builders,  sculptors,  and  workmen,  though  many  others  join  ;  secondly^ 
d  gpecialfund,  derived  frt)m  donations,  both  of  architects,  &c.,  and  also 
from  lovers  and  patrons  of  art  in  general.  I  am  at  the  present  moment 
exerting  myself  most  actively  in  promoting  the  latter  fund  ;  first,  be* 
cause  we  have  already  an  income  sufficient  to  cover  for  the  [Mresent 
ordinary  outgoings,  though  leaving  no  surplus  for  procuring  objects  of 
study ;  secondly,  because  we  cannot  wait  till  the  museum  is  supplied 
from  an  annual  surplus,  but  must  place  the  institution  at  once  on  a 
thorough  working  footing,  and  are  therefore  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  but  to  raise  funds  at  once,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  at 
once  to  procure  the  finest  objects  we  can  obtain  from  all  quarters, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  It  ii  to  this  fund  that  I  especially  beg  your 
readers  to  lend  their  aid.  We  are  most  anxious  not  to  render  our  ap- 
plications burdensome  ;  .but  at  the  same  time  we  do  confidently  urge  that 
it  deserves  to  receive  some  aid  from  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  s^b* 
jects.  We  therefore  earnestly  beg  that  all  who  approve  our  object  will 
send  us  something,  however  trifling  the  amount,  if  it  were  only  to  give 
us  the  sanction  of  their  names .^  It  so  happens  from  several  causes, 
not  necessary  to  be  detailed,  that  our  success  depends  upon  the  imme- 
diate  nature  of  the  support  we  receive.    I  have,  at  the  present  moment, 

'  DonatioDS  may  be  paid  either  by  Post  Office  Order  to  myself  as  Treasurer,  or 
by  cheque,  in  the  name  of  **  The  Architectural  Museum,*'  to  our  account  with 
Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross. 
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machinery  arranged  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  procaring  casts  from 
the  very  finest  specimens ;  and  I  have  the  aid  of  eminent  architects  and 
antiquaries  to  assist  in  their  selection  both  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and  even  in  Italy,  I  have  opportunities  offered.  We  only  want  the 
funds  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  arrangements  made ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  these  have  not  been  slow  in  coming  in  :  so  that 
by  continued  support  I  feel  confident  in  the  perfect  success  of  onr  un- 
dertaking. I  am  the  more  urgent  on  these  points,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  personsd  application  to  any  large  propportion  of 
those  interested  in  such  matters,  and  circulars  are  in  these  days  such  a 
drug  that  they  are  seldom  read. 

We  have  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  collection  of  spe* 
cimens  of  figure  sculpture  and  effigies  of  the  best  periods,  (e.  g.  the 
latter  half  of  the  13th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  14th  centuries^  and 
have  already  many  very  fine  specimens ;  soon,  however,  we  shall  have 
a  great  collection  of  this  branch  of  Christian  art.  We  do  not  confine 
ourselves,  however,  to  casts  of  carving  and  sculpture.  We  aim  at  ob- 
taining representations  of  all  branches  of  art  at  all  bearing  upon  archi- 
tecture, — such  as  rubbings  of  brasses,  tracings  of  stained  ghosand 
wall  decoration,  impressions  of  seals,  casts  of  metal- work  and  plate, 
actual  specimens  of  brass  and  iron,  and  sometimes  of  wood- work,  and 
also  of  embroidery,  &c.,  &c.  We  hope  also  to  collect  photographs  of 
objects  too  large  to  be  moulded. 

Among  the  objects  we  have  already  procured,  or  have  ordered,  may 
be  mentioned,  a  very  extensive  .  set  of  casts  from  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
including  several  of  the  celebrated  angelic  figures,  in  the  spandrils  of 
the  triforium,  and  at  least  one  of  the  noble  figures  in  the  niches  at  the 
eastern  end ;  a  set  of  casts  from  the  bronze  effigies  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  very  extensive  sets  of  casts,  from  Her^rd,  Ely,  Southwell, 
S.  Alban's,  Chichester,  Ely-place  Chapel,  &c. ;  also  a  considerable 
number  from  abroad.  Others  will  follow  in  rotation,  as  we  obtain  the 
means.  We  earnestly  beg  contributions  im  kind  from  those  who  have 
private  collections.  Our  list  of  contributors  contains  already  a  goodly 
list  of  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  of  those  known  for  their  love 
of  art ;  but  we  trust  that  what  we  have  at  present  is  but  a  beginning,  as 
tiie  greater  the  progress  we  make,  the  more  extensive  do  we  find  the 
work  we  have  undertaken. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  advocacy  of  our  cause, 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  fidthful  servant, 

GXO.  OlLBBftT   SOOIT. 

%0t  Spring  Cktrienst  London. 
March  lOM,  1853. 
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Thb  more  deeply  the  stores  of  Mediseyal  Hynmology  are  studied,  the 
more  will  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  Sequences  excite  admiration. 
Dr.  Daniel  published,  in  1843,  a  hundred  and  thirty,  besides  the  com- 
mencements of,  or  extracts  from,  a  hundred  and  .fifty  more,  Mr*  Neale, 
in  \S5%  published  a  hundred  and  twenty«four  others,  and  yet  both 
collections  have  left  an  enormous  field  open  to  futare  students. 

As  we  have  taken  the  subject  of  Hymnology  in  hand,  we  shall,  we 
think,  by  no  means  overstep  the  bounds  which  we  have  proposed  to 
onrselves,  if  we  devote  a  few  pages  of  every  Ecclesiohgist  to  a  collection 
of  Sequences  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  reprinted  from  their  original 
Missals.  We  ahall  use — 1.  A  large  collection  from  the  Missals  of  the 
north-east  of  France  and  Belgium,  made  in  the  libraries  of  Brussels, 
Toumay,  Louvain,  &c.  «.  The  three  printed  Danish  Missals, — Copen- 
higen,  Sleswic,  and  the  Danish  Dominican.  3.  The  four  Swedish 
printed  Missals,  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  our  valued  friend  and 
correspondent,  6.  J.R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Stockholm, — ^Upsal,  Lund,  ^bo, 
Strengn&s ;  of  the  latter,  one  copy  only  exists.  4.  The  Misasls  in  the 
library  of  the  BoUandist  College  of  S.  Michel,  at  Brussels ;  Father  Bossue, 
the  BoUandist,  having  been  land  enough  to  promise  ns  a  transcript  of 
those  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to  have  been  as  yet  unpub- 
lished.     5.  The  Portuguese  sequences, — ^never  yet  investigated. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
our  first  fincicnlns ;  appropriate,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  season  of 
the  year  at  which  the  present  number  will  appear. 

I. — In  Feria  Sbounda  post  Pascha. 

E  MiuaU  QalUamo  MS.  m  Bibl.  Beg.  HqfmtmtL 

Sextil  passus  feri4  Hostia  tufficiens 

Die  Chrittui  terti&  Cbristus  fuit  moriens 

Resorrexit :  Pro  pecciato : 

Surgens  cum  victorift  Sanguinis  effuiio 

Col&eat  in  gloriA  Abluit  nos,  impio 

Quos  dilexit.  Triumphato. 

Pro  fideli  populo  Morte  wok  simplici 

In  cnicis  patibulo  Nostrae  morti  duplict 

Immolatnr :  Pert  medirlam : 

Clanditnr  in  tiimuk> ;  Vitn  pandit  aditum  ;* 

Taadem  in  dilncttlo  Nostrum  sanat  gemttum, 

Sttscitatnr.  £t  querelam. 

Christ!  Crux  et  Paisio  Leo  fortis  hodie 

Nobis  est  praesidio  Dat  signum  notentie. 

Si  credamus :  Resurgenao : 

Christi  Resurrectio  Primatem  nequitue, 

Fsdt  ut  a  vitio,  ^  Per  amara  mistia? 

Resuigamus.  Devincendo. 

*  This  is  the  ingenions  and  certain  emendation  of  a  friend,  for  amtco,  the  corrupt 
reading  of  the  MS. 

*  For  this  cormpt  reading  a  friend  has  anggeated  Primate  jtutituB.  We  would 
rather  perhaps  read  Per  armajuiiUWy  but  we  are  not  fully  aatisfied  with  either  con- 
jecture. 

VOL.  XIV.  w 
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Diem  iitum  Dominni  Qaia  culpa  tollitur, 

Facit,  in  quk  facinui  EC  vita  promittitur 

Mundi  luit :  In  futoro. 

In  qui  mors  occiditur» 

In  qui  vita  ledditur.  In  hoc  mnndi  vespere 

Hostis  ruit.  Fae  taoa  resnrgere, 

Jefto  Chritte : 

Geminatam  igitnr  Salutaris  omnibnt 

Alleluia  canitnr  Sit  tnis  fidelibns 

Corde  puro :  Diet  iite.    Amen. 

II.— In  Dominica  in  Octavis  Vabohm* 

B  Missali  GalUcano^  MS,  in  Bibl  Reg.  HafiUensi, 

Salve,  dies  diernm  eloria :  Desperante  mundo  remedium. 

Dies  felix  Christi  TictorilL :  Dum  tenerent  cuncta  silentiam. 

Dies  digna  jugi  Isetitii :  Deus  Pater  emisit  Filium 

Dies  prima.  Desperatts. 

Lux  divina  cunctis  irradiat 

In  qnft  Christus  infernum  spoliat,  Pnedo  vorax,  monstram  Tartarenm, 

Mortem  vindt,  et  reconeiliat  Camem  videns,  non  cavens  1aquenm» 

Summis  ima.  In  latentem  mens  aculeum  * 

Aduncatnr. 

Sempitemi  Regis  sententia  Dignitatis  primn  conditio 


Sub  peccato  conclusit  omnia,  Reformatur  nobis  in  Filio, 

Ut  in6rmis  divina  gratia  Gujus  noya  nos  Resuirectio 

Subveniret.  Consolatur. 

Dei  virtus  et  sapientia 

Temperavit  iram  dementiH,  Resnrrexit  Hbenfe  ab  inferis 

Gum  jam  mundus  in  praecipitia  Restanrator  humani  generis, 

Totus  iret  Ovem  suam  reportans  humeris 

Ad  superna. 

Insultabat  nostra)  miserin  Angelorum  pax  sit  et  hominum, 

Vetui  Hostis,  auctor  malitiie,  Plenitudo'  successit  ordinum : 

Quia  nulla  spes  erat  venise  Triumpbantem  collaudet  Dominam 

De  peccatis.  Laus  etema. 

>  This  lequence  follows  the  norm  of  that  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor ;  JenuaUm  et 
Sum  fllia.  The  proper  melody,  which  is  rery  simple,  will  be  foand  at  page  270  of 
Mr.  Neale's  collection.  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  long  lines 
is  always  other  t  or  e ;  probably  with  reference  to  the  initial  letters  of  our  Lonn's 
Name. 

'  No  allasion  is  more  common  in  Mediaeval  Hymnology.  The  original  thought 
is  to  be  fomid  in  the  Morals  of  S.  Gregory  the  GreaL  (lib.  xxziii.  cap.  7.)  In  hamo 
ergo  ejus  Incamationis  captns  est,  quia  dam  in  illo  appetit  eacam  corporis,  trans- 
fizus  est  acoleo  divinitatis.    So  Yen.  Hildebert : 

Piscator  Dens  est  t  mare  mnndns :  Filius  hamns : 
Esca  caro  :  deitas  fermm  :  generatio  Christi 
Linea.    Leviathan  pisds  dam  devorat  escam, 
Ocddens  camem,  captns  deitate  tenetar. 
So  again  Adam : 

Angnem  forat  in  maxillA 
Christos,  hsmns  et  armilla. 
So,  lastly,  a  Notkerian  seqaenoe — (Neale's  Collection,  p.  57)— >*'  Christe  .... 
Leviathan  perforans  maxiUam  hamo  armillA." 

>  The  allusion  is  to  the  idea  that  man  was  created  to  fill  the  void  thst  the  fiJlen 
angels  had  occasioned :  by  man's  redemption,  therefore,  the  '  plenitude '  of  the 
heavenly  '  orders  '  was  brought  to  pass. 
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[Ergo  «!▼»]  ocBletiis  PatriaB  Triamphato  mortii  acuko. 

Vox  incendit  M atiis  Ecdecie :  Triumphali  fruemur  gaudio : 

Alleluia  frequentet  bodie.  In  terrft  pax,  et  jubilatio 
Pleba  fidelis.  Sit  in  coelia.    Amen. 

IIL^In  Festo  S.  Marci. 

E  BUssaU  MbftMiMs.' 

Adorelur  ille  Dena,  Sanat,  docet»  refieit 

Qnem  Johanoea,  qnem  Matthaona,  DoctnnA  quoa  effieit 

Marcua,  Lucaa,  pitedieaot ;  Quieque  loqui  varia. 
Qaoiiim  fomiaa  aqnilinaj 

Homo,  boa»  et  leonina  Bum  ccelornm  aonat  coelis. 

Per  figaraa  indicant.  Qoatuor  Ezecfaielia 

Cantant  animalia : 

Aetna,  dicta,  aigna  Chriati  Dulcia  aonua  dulcis  not», 

Vitam,  mortem,  acribnnt  itti  Volat  rota  mixta  rotae, 

Spedafi  gratiA ;  Fidei  myateria. 
Aqmla  de  niunine, 

Et  homo  de  homine  Supra  legis  docnmentum' 

Tractant  Evangelia.  Eliouatur  hinc  frumentum 

iTnde  fluit  aimita ; 

Tauma  notal  Paaaionem ;  Qus  noa  pane  paacit  eo 

Leo  Reaurrectionem ;  Quo  paacuntur  iste  Leo, 

Hce  aunt  ipecialia :  Homo,  Boa,  et  Aquila. 
Idemfona;  lediiYuli 

Diverai:  dnmainguli  Aatant  iati  eirca  Thronum 

Qttsdam  notant  propria.  Haurientea  Verbum  bonum 

Verbi  sapienti& : 

Arcet,  fiigat,  daemonea  Quorum  Verbum  noa  conducat 

Per  diverMM  canonea  Adaalutem;  etperducat 

Eadem  materia :  Ad  etema  gaudia. 

IV. — In  Invbntignb  Sancta  Cbucis. 

E  Missali  CameracensL* 

a    Alleluia.    Nunc  Cmeia  alme  cantet  gaudia 

Pleba  Chriati  languine  redempta: 
e    Landea  proelamat,  voee  aonana  clarA  quam  benignua  eat  Deua  per  cuncta 

teeula. 
a    Etemua  mala  noatra  piua  Pater  miserana 
a    Filium  auum  consimilem  misit  in  terr& : 
b    Ut  Deua  Yema  Yerua  Homo  fieret,  sine  aordia  maculA : 
b    Obedienaque  Patri  venit  in  mundnm  aumma  aapienti^ 

'  Tbis  Misaal  (1520)  ia  to  be  foond  in  the  Pablio  Library  at  Tonmay.  The 
(Sritat  Mwinorum  waa  then  Teronenne :  when  thia  city  was  destroyed  by  Charles  V., 
ia  1544,  two  Episcopal  Sees  were  formed  in  its  stead, — Boulogne  {now  Morinensia) 
and  S.  Omer  (Andomarensia).  From  the  former,  again,  the  new  See  of  Yprea  was 
formed  by  Paul  IV.,  in  1559. 

*  The  poet  has  a  true  insight  into  the  Leritlcal  type  (Lerit  ii.  14).  ThefrumefUum 
ngiiifiea  Uie  worda  and  deeda  whence  we  obtain  oar  knowledge  of  the  iimila,  Chbist 
Himself.  And  the  True  Bread  which  He  beatowa  on  na  ia  none  other  than  that 
with  which  theae  fonr  were  themadvea  fed. 

*Thia  Cambray  Miaaal  (1527)  is  In  the  Uniyeraity  Library  at  LouYain.  The 
feqoence  ia  Notkerian,  and  enda  every  line  in  a.  In  the  ninth  line  a  diaayllable 
I  to  have  fiUlen  out. 
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c  Ecce  Deus,  Vir^Dis  Filiut,  famem,  sitim,  tolerat  pro  nobis :  probm 

c  [  ]  suffert,  alapas,  flagella :  coronatur  tpioeft  caput  ooroniL 

d  Cruci  etiam  fizus  alt&  vita  Doatra 

d  M oritur,  atque  resurgit  die  terti&. 

e  Ipst  honor^  laus  et  pot^stas  perpetua  in  secula  sit  wmpitema.     Amen- 

v.— In  bod£m  Festo. 

E  Miuali  Haffdensi.^ 

a    SaWe,  Crux  Sancta,  arbor  digna  cujua  pretiosum  mundi  ferre'  talentum : 

Ut  hoatis,  per  lignum  victor,  per  lignum  revinceretur : 
a    Quodque  exortus  mortis  primus  erat  terrigenis  Paradiso  propulsis, 
a    Causa  etiam  vitie  foret  eunctis  Christi  morte  vere  revi?ificatis. 
b    Horrificum  tu  es  semper  signum  inimicis  Christicolum  sens, 
b    Quam  mors  pallet,  infer n usque  timet :  Christo  suos  reconcilia8[ti].^ 
Cui  laus  sit  per  a^vum. 

In  Dominica  iNrRA  Octav.  Ascensionib. 

E  MUsaU  OalUcano  Bibl.  Reg.  Hafn, 

Post(|uam  Uostem  et  inferna  Cum  receasit,  ita  dixit, 

Spoliavit,  ad  superna  Intimavit  et  infixit 

Christus  redit  gaudia :  Talia  discipulis : 

Angelorum  ascendenti,  Ite,  mundum  circuite, 

Sicut  olim  deacendenti,  Universos  erudite 

Parebaut  obsequia.  Verbis  et  miraculis : 

Super  astra  sublimatur :  Nam  ad  Patrem  meum  ibo; 

Non  apparet :  absentatur  Sed  sciatis  quod  redibo  : 

Corporis  pnesentia :  Veniet  Pararlitus : 

Ciincta  tamen  moderatur  Qui  disertos  et  loquaces 

Ciijuii  Patrt  cosequatur  Et  seciuros  et  audacea 

Virtus  et  poteutia.  Faciet  vos  peuitus. 

Modo  Victor,  modo  tutus,  Super  segros  et  laDguentea 

Est  in  coelis  constitutus  Manus  vestras  imponentea 

Rector  super  omnia  :  Sanitatem  dabitis : 

Non  est  mrsus  moriturus,  UniTcrsaa  res  nocentea, 

Neo  per  mortem  mundaturus  Inimicos  et  serpentes 

Hominum  oontagia.  £t  morbos  fugabitis. 

Semel  enim  incamatus,  Qui  fidelis  est  futurus, 

Semel  passus,  semel  datus  Et  cum  fide  suscepturos 

Pro  peccatis  hostia ;  Baptismi  remedium, 

Nnllam  ultra  feret  pcenam,  A  peccatis  erit  puma. 

Nam  quietem  habet  plenam  Et  cum  justis  suscepturus 

Cum  summiL  l8etiti&.  Sempitemum  gaudium.     Amen. 

>  This  Copenhagen  Missal  (1510)  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city. 

*  The  poet  is  imitatiog  Vensntins  Fortnnatus :  in  the  first  line  his— 

*'  Sola  digna  tu  fuisti  ferre  mnndi  pretiam  :" 
m  the  second  his — 

'*  Ipse  lignum  tunc  notavit,  damns  ligni  ut  solveret.*' 

*  We  read  reconciHaati  for  reeondUas,  that  the  line  may  syllabically  respond  to 
its  fellow  i  and  because  it  ought,,  like  the  others,  to  rhyme  aasonantly. 
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MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  forming  the  third 
series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jaitesok,  Illustrated 
by  drawings  and  woodcuts.  London :  I^ngman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longman.     1852.     One  Volume  8vo. 

Mas.  Jam vsoN,  whose  former  contributions  to  religious  iconography 
haye  done  so  much  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Christian  art  within  the 
scope  of  general  readers^  and  to  lead  the  public  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  criticism  of  fifty  years  ago,  has  just  enriched  her  series  with 
arolume  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  which  has  yet 
appeared. — ^the  •*  Legends  of  the  Madonna."     The  most  interesting 
and  the  most  important  as  it  is  of  the  entire  series,  it  was  also  the  most 
difficult  for  her  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
art-contemplation  into  the  storm  of  polemics ;  nor  on  the  other,  to 
handle  it  with  incompleteness.     Mrs.  Jameson  has  avoided  both  these 
risks,  because  the  tone  in  which  she  has  written  the  volume  is  pre- 
eminently  asthetie ;  the  only  tone  in  which  she   could  have  given 
her  information  in  a  form  in  which  the   general   English  reading 
public  would  wiUingly  have  accepted  it.    There  were  four  methods 
of  treatment,  open  to  her,  as  to  all  other  writers — the  Romanist,  the 
Anglican,  the  Puritan,  and  the  SBsthetic.    The  writer  who  felt  strongly 
as  an  Anglican,  must  have  exercised  a  more  just,  but  more  severe, 
criticism  npon  many  legends  than  our  graceful  authoress  has  bestowed. 
A  Puritan  could  not  have  compiled  the  volume  at  all ;  or  at  most,  dis- 
tortedly.     A  Romanist  would  inevitably  have  imparted  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  polemical  elements,  which  would  have  diverted 
the  student  from  the  main  subject  matter.     Only  the  aesthetic  remained, 
as  the  style  in  which  the  iconography  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  could  have 
been  written,  amply  and  yet  so  as  to  command  the  pleased  attention  of 
the  ordinary  English  reader.     We  feel  we  could  not  have  written  it  in 
this  style  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  have  much  sympathy 
with  it  intrinsically.     It  is  patently  a  tone  which  falls  short  of  the 
completely  earnest :   nevertheless,  for  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  art,  we  rejoice  that  one  who  could  so  handle 
her  pen,  her  pencil,  and  her  burin — and  handle  them  all  so  well— should 
have  been  led  to  undertake  this  theme  and  in  this  spirit. 

It  is  in  truth  a  noticeable  volume,  full  to  overflowing  with  criticism 
and  information,  abounding  in  almost  every  page  with  admirable 
sketches  of  world-famous  pictures,  and  yet  it  is  a  saddening  book.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  in  truth  a  microscopic  history  of  the 
nund  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  who  could  rise  from  a  microscopic 
history  of  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  otherwise  than  saddened 
and  heavy  of  heart,  especially  if  that  history  clusters  round  the  form  of 
'*the  Mother  of  the  Holy  One?'*  We  are  not  now  engaged  upon 
the  Romalu  controversy,  and  we  therefore  pause  here.  Suffice  it,  that 
ia  this  volume,  we  behold  imagined  out  -  under  lineaments  most  truly 
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Catholic  her  whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed,  and  we  see  also 
many  representations  in  which,  as  we  can  with  deepest  thankfulness 
say,  we  have  not,  nor  do  wish  to  have,  a  share. 

The  Tolume  commences  with  an  introduction  rapidly  and  plctnresqnely 
enumerating  the  general  traits  of  the  iconographical  history  of  S.  Mary, 
her  symbols  and  attributes,  her  representations  dassified  as  devotional 
and  historical,  and  her  titles*~the  body  of  the  work  is  so  to  speak,  an 
amplification  of  the  two  latter  heads,  and  is  classified  under  the  two 
great  heads  of  devotional  subjects  and  historical  subjects,  a  rather  too 
arbitrary  division  it  appears  to  us,  as  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  appears 
under  the  first  head,  and  e.g.,  the  "  Holy  Family/*  and  the  Epphany 
under  the  second.  However,  we  fully  grant  that  it  was  in  so  abundant 
a  subject,  a  fault  on  the  righi  side  to  be  precise. 

'*  Devotional  subjects,^'  is  divided  into  Part  I.  "  The  Virgin  without 
the  Child,*'  and  Part  H.  •'  The  Virgin  and  Child."  The  first  of  these 
parts  includes  the  Coronation,  and  the  second  the  various  "  Conversa- 
tions "  whether  sacred  or  simply  fiimily,  in  which  our  blessed  Loan 
and  His  Mother  are  introduced.  In  viewing  the  more  primitive  coro- 
nations, in  mosaic  or  earliest  painting,  which  Mrs.  Jameson  presents, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  evident  symbolization  of  the 
Christian  Church  under  the  traits  of  the  queenly  Virgin  Mother.  Later 
art  forgot  this  higher  meaning,  as  it  forgot  all  other  depth  of  mjrstery ; 
and  hence  so  much  of  its  degradation.  The  undivided  church  saw  ^e 
Church  glorified  in  the  Canticles;  modem  writers  only  perceive  S. 
Mary, 

Historical  subjects — ^under  which  head  Mrs.  Jameson  includes  tradi- 
tional as  well  as  scriptural  events,  using  the  word  **  historical "  in  its 
pictorial  signification — are  distributed  into  four  parts.  The  first  carries 
on  the  life  of  the  blessed  Virgin  from  her  birth  till  her  marriage,  or  ra- 
ther espousal  with  S.  Joseph,  and  is  therefore  wholly  legendary,  com- 
prisbg  those  strange  tales  of  her  royal  rearing  in  the  temple,  which 
quaintly  beautiful  as  they  may  be  themselves,  or  as  the  theme  of  a 
noble  art,  are  yet  if  we  view  them  respectively  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, destructive,  even  in  an  (esthetic  aspect,  of  that  highest  and  hoUest 
truth  and  beauty, — ^the  truth  which  we  believe  that  Scripture  implies 
of  S.  Mary's  surpassing  character  haviog  been  formed  in  retirement  and 
poverty,  among  the  anxieties  and  temptations  of  lowly  life,  besetting 
the  child  of  humble  parents  in  a  petty  provincial  town — ^the  betrothed 
of  a  small  tradesman  in  her  native  place,  until  the  day  her  cottage  saw 
a  visitor  and  heard  a  message,  that  visitor  the  great  archangel  Gabriel, 
that  message,  that  Mary  of  Nazareth,  Joseph's  affianced,  was  to  be  the 
Virgm  Mother  of  Emmanuel. 

The  second  part  ranges  from  the  Annunciation  to  the  return  from 
Egypt.  The  third  indudes  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  fourth,  the  As- 
sumption. 

We  have  stated  how  profusdy  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings and  woodcuts,  but  are  sorry  to  see  that  one  excuse  (though  no 
excuse  artistically  was  needed)  for  the  process  by  which  the  former  are 
executed  not  being,  as  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  former  works,  on  copper,  is 
failing  sight.     In  illustration  of  the  richness  of  the  volume,  we  mi^ 
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note,  that  we  have  no  leae  than  thirteen  representations  of  the  Annun- 
ciation reproduced.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  under 
this  and  other  heads,  more  speciniens  of  that  extremely  important 
branch  of  Christian  art,  the  sculptures  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th 
centuries,  the  iconographic  vslue  of  which  is  inappreciable.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  our  authoress,  so  learned  in  paintings,  not  having  had 
the  time  to  study  them — nevertheless,  a  familiarity  with  medieval  sculp- 
ture would  have  exceedingly  augmented  the  value  of  a  work  whose  scope 
is  "sacred  and  legendary  art."  These  representations  of  the  Annun- 
ciation are  somewhat  arbitrarily  classified  as  '*  the  Annunciation  as  a 
Mystery,"  and  the  "  Annunciation  as  an  Event,'*  and  they  include  the 
names  of  Cimabue,  Oaddi,  Fra  Angelico,  Van  Eyk,  Durer,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Flaxman.  The  varieties  of  attitude  and  of  expres9i6u  given 
by  these  various  masters  to  the  Virgin  and  to  the  Archangel,  are,  of 
coarse,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  representations  themselves.  The 
two  whose  treatment  combines  the  greatest  simplicity  with  consummate 
artistic  grouping  are  FVa  Angelico  and  Flaxman — both  of  whom  also 
represent  S.  Gabriel  as  erect,  though  in  the  former  case  he  stands, 
and  in  the  latter  floats  in  air,  and  both  represent  S.  Mary  in  kneeling 
adoration  of  the  Divine  beneficence.  The  Florentine  places  the  scene 
in  his  own  cloister,  with  S.  Peter  Martyr  (the  only  deviation  from  the 
most  rigid  purism)  in  the  back  ground.  The  archangel,  a  tall  and 
youthful  figure,  delivers  his  message  majestically  calm,  while  the  mother 
awed  kneeling  upon  a  littie  stool,  her  arms  oroued,  receives  it  with 
awe-atruck  modesty.  The  whole  effect  of  this  treatment  is  that  of  the 
deepest  stillness,  of  a  mystery  too  tremendous  to  be  broken  by  aetion 
or  loud  speech.  The  English  artist  working  in  an  age  when  the  tra^ 
ditions  of  Christian  design  had  been  derided  and  forgotten,  has  yet, 
out  of  the  originality  of  his  own  genius  excogitated  a  treatment  quite 
original,  but  eminenUy  devotional.  The  scene  is  not  as  in  earlier 
representations  localised.  The  two  figures  are  its  all  in  alJ.  The 
archangel  with  a  cloud  of  glory  round  him,  floating  in  air,  with  a 
countenance  serenely  jubilant,  and  with  outspread  arms,  expressive 
of  salutation^  is  clothed  in  a  long  straight  fidling  vest  which  veils 
that  human  form,  which  Flaxman  could  have  drawn  so  perfecUy  had 
his  own  instinct  not  told  him  how  seemly  such  reserve  was  in  arcli^ 
angeUc  portraiture.  The  kneeling  figure  before  him  of  the  "  Blessed 
among  women,"  earnestly  expresses  at  once  faith  and  humility-— ckd 
as  she  is  in  mantie  and  hood,  all  that  is  seen  is  a  profile  face  and 
a  hand,  the  head  deep  bowed  to  a  horizontal  attitude  almost  rests 
with  the  cliin  upon  Uiis  hand,  the  fisce  is  dignified  and  grave,  too 
deeply  penetrated  to  move  much,  the  body  and  enveloping  mantle 
motionless  as  stone.  Altogether  this  is  among  artistic  Annunciations 
one,  we  dare  to  say.  of  tiie  most  striking  and  successful,  placing  it 
in  competition  witii  the  greatest  names  of  art.  It  occurs  in  tiiat  series 
of  illustrations  of  Dante  which  he  executed  in  outiine  for  Thomas 
Hope,  a  series  which  along  with  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
.^Eschylus,  by  the  same  hand  must  ever  remain  on  record  an  astonish- 
ing instance  of  the  complete  self-emancipation  of  a  great  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  false  art  and  false  taste.    Flaxman's  subjects  were  chiefly 
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mjrthological,  but  his  treatment'  was  eminently  pure  and  Christianlflte 
in  tone.  Venus  in  his  hands  was  more  spiritual  and  chaste  in  effect 
than  many  a  well  meant  Madonna  of  the  three  preceding  centnriea,  even 
when  that  Madonna  was  not  drawn  upon  the  very  type  of  Venus,  a 
profanation  not  unknown.  We  have  alluded  cursorily  to  the  ob- 
jectionable vagaries  with  which  terrene  imaginations  have  abased,  while 
they  may  have  meant  to  honour,  the  Virgin  Mother.  One  not  given  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  we  cannot  but 
signalize  it.  M.  Didron,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annates  ArchMogiques 
supplies  us  with  this  most  astonishing  example  of  this  degradation  of 
taste — an  example  of  a  date  but  little  posterior  to  the  fiedl  of  medisBval  art 
«— in  an  article  devoted  to  exhibiting,  which  it  does  in  a  very  striking 
way,  the  utter  moral  corruption  of  the  renaissance,  in  illustration;  and  in 
pictorial  illustration  M.  Didron  places  in  parallel  a  relief  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  1 3th  century  from  the  cloture  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  (an 
exquisite  series  of  sculptures,)  and  another  of  the  16th  from  the  now  de- 
stroyed church  of  S.  Jaques  de  la  Bouchiere  in  Paris,  which  at  the  present 
moment  helps  to  furnish  a  chapel  of  S.  Denis.  It  will  hardly  be  cre- 
dited that  in  this  precious  production,  the  Virgin  Mother  is  represented 
with  the  traits  and  in  the  attitude  of  an  undraped  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea.  We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  sculpture  had  public  attention 
been  specifically  called  to  it  in  France  in  the  interest  of  Christian  art. 
Nothing  so  grossly  and  palpably  profane  could  now  be  endured — but. 
the  spirit,  of  which  it  is  but  the  embodied  result,  is  we  fear  still  at 
work,  more  than  many  persons  would  willingly  own — and  may  often 
and  often  be  found  under  the  coquettish  smile  of  some  **  bleu  jolte  Ste 
Vierge,"  in  pkister  or  in  lithograph.  Against  such  profiwations,  the 
revival  of  Christian  art  within  our  own  reformed  communion  »ight 
seem  a  Providential  antidote.  The  English  mind,  deep  in  its  feeling, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  unsentimental  in  its  phrase,  and  undemonstrative 
in  action,  will  find  its  own  appropriate  correlative  in  that  new  schoolr 
which  if  the  movement  lives,  it  must  create, — a  school  which  will  be 
based,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  upon  the  stem  pure  gracefulness  of 
Giotto  and  Angelico,  and  the  old  Cathedral  Sculptors,  corrected  by 
that  better  anatomy  which,  as  the  church  need  not  blush  to  own,  she 
will  in  great  measure  owe  to  men  like  Flaxman  and  Thorwaldsen,  who 
followed  out  upon  their  own  responsibility,  that  better  ideal  of  hu- 
manity, where  matter  was  but  the  cloak  of  mind.  Art  so  developed 
will  but  show  forth  the  "  Holy  Mysteries"  of  true  sacramental  Christi- 
anity. It  will  be  a  beacon  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  in  despair 
to  close  with  Iconodasm  or  else  with  Pantheism,  revolted  at  the 
pictorial  aberrations  of  a  system  which  has  played  with  the  realities  of 
sacraments,  till  the  real  has  become  the  material  and  the  awful  gravity 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  has  been  tricked  out  snd 
travestied  in  an  erotic  cultus  of  virginal  purity,  and  the  nauseous 
equivoques  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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WELLS   CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

The  Close.   Wells,  March  \st,  1853. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — There  are  still  a  few  ••  inaccuracies  "  in  my  letter 
on  Wells  Cathednd,  which  for  your  own  satisfaction  merely,  I  wish  to 
notice.  The  most  important  is  that  the  rows  of  stalls  are  altogether 
four  and  not  five  in  the  new  choir.  In  addition  to  red  and  black  on  the 
vault  of  the  nave  and  transept,  a  slight  purple  is  also  visible.  The 
brass  lettem  was  given  by  Dr.  Creyghton,  not  Claughton.  And  you 
mistook  my  meaning  about  East  Wells  depending  on  the  Cathedral.  I 
was  quite  aware  that  it  belonged  to  S.  Cuthbert,  but  this  does  not 
make  the  Chapter's  case  better.  Ihey  feel  that  this  part  of  the  city 
has  no  sufficient  church  accommodation,  and  suggest  a  new  church, 
and  at  the  same  moment  are  shutting  up  for  ever  (as  far  as  they  are 
concerned)  the  part  of  the  Cathedral  where  a  dozen  East  Wells  could 
be  easily  and  correctly  placed. 

I  cannot  in  any  way  exculpate  Mr.  Salvin  in  this  arrangement.  If 
the  screen  must  be  retained,  the  choir  could  still  have  been  divided 
ritnally  into  chancel  and  nave,  and  twice  the  number  of  sittings  ob- 
tained. The  part  east  of  the  choir  gates  and  between  them  and  the 
present  sacrarium  would  (unhappily)  have  been  quite  adequate,  to  the 
present  staff  of  the  cathedral,  viz.  dean,  4  canons,  7  singing  men. 
8  boys,  and  4  minor  canons,  with  an  occasional  prebendary  or  so.  Yet 
I  only  put  this  as  an  extreme  case.  The  absurd  vi«-k-vis  plan  has 
been  ad<^ted  all  along  in  the  temporary  fittings  in  the  nave,  which  are 
certainly  too  mean  and  poverty-stricken  for  their  purpose.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  to  blame,  I  should  mention  how  much  the  choristers 
are  cared  for  both  by  the  Dean,  and  the  organist.  Their  conduct  in 
church  is  quite  refreshing  when  contrasted  with  that  of  other  boys  in 
other  Cathedrals. 

The  work  which  has  been  at  a  stand-stitl  so  long  is  now  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  the  choir  opened,  so  report  says,  in  about  two  months. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.    G.    TOZER. 

[We  are  still  not  quite  able  to  agree  with  our  correspondent.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  think  it  advisable  that  the  cathedral  or  arty  part  of 
it  should  be  made  parochial  for  East  Wells.  A  cathedral  has  its  own 
place  and  function  as  the  mother-church  of  the  diocese,  and  we  much 
question  whether  to  make  a  cathedral  church  also  parochial  is  not  to 
spoil  it  in  either  capacity.  In  this  particular  case  of  Wells  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  sermons  preached  in  the  nave  on  fit  occasions ;  but 
if  so,  it  would  be  more  properly  done  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  diocese,  or  the  whole  city,  than  merely  in  order  to  supply  East 
Wells  with  church  accommodation.  In  fact,  a  separate  new  church 
ought  certainly  to  be  provided  for  the  neglected  district  of  East  Wells. 

VOL.  XIV.  o 
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At  the  same  time  we  may  freely  confess  that  we  do  not  approre  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  choir  in  Wells  Cathedral.  But  onr 
correspondent's  plan — viz,  to  treat  the  constructional  choir  as  a  com- 
plete church  in  itself,  divided  anew  into  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave  for 
the  people,  is  surely  wrong,  and  if  carried  out  would  stereotype  the 
partial  use  of  our  cathedrals  which  has  gradually  grown  up  among  us. 
Granting  that,  in  the  case  of  Wells,  the  rood-screen  could  not  be  re- 
moved, and  80  the  actual  nave  not  be  utilized,  there  remains  no  other 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  than  to  make  the  choir  aisles  available  for  the 
corporation,  the  families  of  the  chapter,  and  the  general  congregation^ 
by  removing  the  heavy  stone  canopies  of  the  stalls,  and  keeping  the 
stalls  themselves  as  low  as  possil)1e.] 


MR.COCKERBLLS  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiohgist. 

Dkab  Sir, — Mr.  Cockerell*s  Iconography  of  Wells  Cathedral,  (noticed 
in  Vol.  XIII.,  page  410,)  with  his  remarks  on  the  sculptures  of  other 
mediaeval  churches  in  England,  displays  so  much  good  taste,  with  such 
high-toned  devotional  feeling,  that  we  may  almost  apply  to  his  work, 
what  Johnson  said  of  Burnet's  Life  of  Rochester,  that  it  should  be 
read  by  the  critic  for  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  saint  for  its  piety. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  to  notice  a  mistake  into  which  Mr. 
CockereU  has  fallen  in  his  appendix  A.,  by  ascribing  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson  (many  years  senior  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Rector  of 
S.  Margaret's,  and  of  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,)  the  work  entiUed 
"The  Ornaments  of  Churches  considered/'  (4to.  1761,)  and  which  is 
justly  termed  by  Mr.  CockereU  both  "  spirited  and  learned:"  Dr. 
Wilson  wrote  two  portions  of  it  only,  namely,  the  Introduction,  pp. 
15 — 36,  and  the  seventh  Section,  136—143. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hole, 
Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple,  (1744.)  and  Rector  of  Menhenniot,  a  living 
in  which  he  succeeded  Dr.  Kennicott.  He  died  October.  1791,  aged 
81  •  This  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  Archdeacon,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Jones,  of  Exeter,  who  is  described  in  a  copy  of  the  work  in  question  in 
the  Library  of  that  city,  as  ^'  a  man  of  very  considerable  legal  and  lite- 
rary attainments :"  as  a  Devonshire  man  Mr.  Jones  probably  spoke  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fact,  which  indeed  he  states  was  well 
known  in  the  county.^ 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  the  particular  portions  of.  the  work 
given  to  Dr.  WiUon  do  not  well  assimilate  with  the  other  parts  of  it,  and 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Hole  that  his  labouiB  should  not  be  given  to  another. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  not  a  man  to  feel  any  lively  interest  in  that  true 
species  of  church  decoration,  which  by  inducing  reverence  among 
worshippers,  would  promote  the  honour  of  Almighty  GO0. 
>  See  GeotlenMta's  Magarine  for  Mbuch,  1817,  p.  228. 
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Stronger  evidence  of  this  cannot  be  given  than  the  hict  of  his 
placing  a  statne  of  a  female  democratic  hiatorian,  in  her  lifetime^ 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar  of  S.  Stephen*  Walbrook.  Pennant  says, 
that  in  visiting  that  church  he  looked  "  for  the  Statue  erected  Divji 
MacauiuB,  by  her  doating  admirer,"  but  happily  it  had  disappeared. 
Although  the  son  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  men.  Dr.  Wilson's 
sjnnpathies,  except  in  generosity,  harmonized  little  with  those  of  his 
revered  father.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  son's  correspondence,  a  large 
portion  of  which  1  have  read,  two  characters  more  decidedly  opposed  to 
each  other  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 

It  appears  that  some  legal  proceedings  had  been  adopted  against  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  S.  Margaret,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent eastern  window  of  the  church :  the  charge  being*  Uiat  thereon  '*  is 
represented  by  delineations  and  colours  one  or  more  superstitious 
picture  or  pictures,  and  more  particularly  the  painted  image  of  Chbist 
upon  the  Cross.'*  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  examine  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  and  much  grew  out  of  the  inquiry,  which  produced 
the  work  before  us. 

It  pontains  much  interesting  matter.  The  sixth  section,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  eastern  window,  may  be  found  useful  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  some  parts  of  England  an  unlocked  for  crusade  has  been  very 
lately  commenced  against  painted  glass.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  too  strong  an  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  good  taste  and  feeUngs  of  the  people,  as  to  the  £tness  of 
this  beautiful  decoration  c^  our  churches,  to  allow  the  modem  race  of 
Dowsiogs,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  lions  and 
unicorns,  and  other  ornaments  of  past  days.  We  have  been  awakened 
to  better  things.  Bare  walls  will  no  longer  suffice.  Let  the  historic 
of  Christ  and  His  saints  be  inscribed  on  the  windows,  the  texts  of  Hia 
Word  be  written  on  the  walls.  Let  the  spirit  of  adoration  hover  over 
the  building,  so  that  even  a  Pagan  must  feel  when  entering  one  of  our 
churches,  this  is  not  a  house,  nor  a  museum,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  work- 
shop, nor  any  common  lodging, — ^itis  '*  Domus  manbionalzs  omni- 
POTXlfTIS  Dsi."^ 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
Bath,  Feb.  1853.  J.  H.  M» 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  SYDNEY. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  few  observations  on 
the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  that  ceremonial,  whilst  there  was  much  to  rejoice  at,  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  of  some  of  the  details  we  were  obliged  to  speak  in  a 
tone  of  regret.  Since  that  event,  there  has  been  performed  in  the 
metropolitical  church  of  Canterbury  the  office  of  the  dead  at  the  grave 
of  one,  to  whom  perhaps,  with  equal  truth,  may  be  applied  the  epithet 
1  Bishop  of  FkederictOD'i  Charge,  1850,  p.  48. 
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which  universal  consent  has  assigned  to  the  renowned  captain  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  tomb.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  him  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  late  William  Grant  Broughton, 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia.  It  is  concemiiig 
the  funeral  of  this  noble-hearted  prelate  that  we  wish  now  to  make  a 
few  remarks.     We  will  begin  by  simply  describing  the  ceremonial. 

The  grave  was  dug  in  the  south  nave-aisle  of  the  cathedral.  The 
procession  was  marshalled  in  the  chapter  house,  where  the  coffin  bad 
been  placed.  It  passed  along  the  cloisters,  and  entered  the  nave  at  tiie 
north  door.  The  coffin  was  preceded  by  the  choristers  and  lay-clerks 
in  surplices  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  surplices,  stoles,  and 
hoods.  On  entering  the  church,  the  procession  was  reinforced  by  fifty 
King's  Scholars  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School,  also  in  surplices. 
The  tressels  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin  were  placed  about  the  centre 
of  the  nave  ;  and  seats  arranged  longitudinally  on  either  side,  for  the 
choir  and  mourners. 

The  opening  "  sentences  '*  were  sung  to  Croft's  music.  The  two 
psalms,  Dixi,  cusiodiam,  and  Domine,  refugium,  were  chanted  to  a  melody 
called  "  Felton's  Burial  Chant."  The  lesson  was  read  (from  a.  low 
desk  on  the  north  side)  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  who  also 
committed  the  body  to  the  grave  and  intoned  (musically)  the  conduding 
prayers.  The  music  to  "  I  heard  a  voice,'*  was  by  Reading,  a  composer 
of  the  17th  century.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and 
Bishop  Carr,  late  of  Bombay. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was,  in  all  this,  very  considerable 
dignity  and  religious  effect.  The  music  was  admirably  performed.  We 
should  have  preferred  Morley's  arrangement  to  Croft's ;  and  the  chant 
for  the  Psalms,  olthough  far  superior  to  the  wretched  composition  used 
at  S.  Paul's,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Reading's  "  I  heard  a  voice,"  is 
a  very  good  and  solemn  composition  and  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
The  spectacle  of  a  cathedral  dignitary  intoning  the  service  was  very 
gratifying. 

As  to  the  procession,  while  we  admit  that  a  fine  coup  d*ml  was  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  long  train  windinji:  through  the  arcade,  and 
at  last  moving  in  a  straight  course  up  the  centre  of  the  nave ;  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  more  might  have  been  made  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  We  have  not  yet  mastered  in  England  the  true  idea  of  a 
procession.  Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  witnessed  them  in 
foreign  cathedrals.  We  remember  being  particularly  impressed  by  one 
at  Strasburg,  not  long  ago.  A  striking  effect  was  produced4)y  the  two 
semi-choirs  walking  some  yards  apart,  the  principal  object  in  the  pro- 
cession (in  this  case,  the  Archbishop,)  bringing  up  the  rear  in  the 
centre.  So  at  Canterbury,  a  great  accession  of  dignity  would  have 
been  gained  by  the  two  lines  (in  military  phrase)  taking  o])en  order,  the 
coffin  following  up  the  centre.  Here  we  may  mention  a  strange  over- 
sight, by  which  the  body  on  arriving  at  the  tressels  was  placed  with  the 
feet  turned  westwards. 

The  bearing  of  the  pall  by  the  two  colonial  Bishops  was  a  pleasing 
feature,  but  surely  they  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  their  episcopal 
habit,  whereas  they  merely  wore  black  academic  gowns.     Even  the 
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BiiaatisfiMrtOTy  chimere  worn  by  AnglicaD  fiishops  would  have  been 
mure  ap))ropriate.  At  all  events  it  would  have  served  to  render  their 
rank  in  the  Church  recognisable ,  which  certainly  was  not  the  case. 

The  coffin  and  furniture  were  of  the  ordinary  inappropriate  character ; 
except  that  the  former  was  of  oak  and  was  less  disfigured  with  coffin 
plates  than  usual.  An  ill-shaped  mitre  of  sheet  brass,  and  a  small 
cross  carved  in  relief  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  were  the  only  Christian 
symbols  observable.  The  pall  was  black  with  a  white  border,  not  red 
and  white  as  stated  in  some  newspaper  reports.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  notice,  with  very  great  regret,  that  at  this  funeral  of  a  Christian 
Bishop,  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  was  not  offered.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  being  a  most  necessary 
part  of  such  a  ceremony.  It  is  impossible  to  look  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion on  any  funeral,  however  solemnly  and  beautifully  conducted, 
where  this  is  wanting. 

It  is  true  that  the  funeral  we  are  speaking  of  took  place  on  a  Satur- 
day,  and  at  Canterbury  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  every  Sundajf. 
Still  the  ordinary  weekly  celebration  could  not  of  course  be  considered 
to  have  any  special  reference  to  the  deceased,  although  individual 
commanioanta  might,  and  probably  did,  commemorate  him  privately  ; 
moreover,  most  of  the  mourners  left  Canterbury  on  the  day  of  the 
fttneral.  What  we  desiderate  is  a  recognition*  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  of  the  desirableness,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  performing  the 
highest  act  of  Christian  worship  at  the  burial  of  every  one  who  departs 
this  life  in  fiill  communion  with  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney  was  the  second  of  the  episcopal  order  who 
has  been  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  since  the  time  of  Reginald 
Pole.  The  first  was  James  Wedderburn,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  in  the 
year  1639.  He  lies  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary«  (com- 
monly called  the  Dean's  chapel)  near  the  Martyrdom. 


MR.  REDHEAD'S  INTROITS. 

Introils  for  the  several  seasons  of  the  Christian  Year,  as  used  at  All 
Saints'  Chmrch,  Margaret  Street,  adapted  and  harmonised  by  Richard 
Rbdhbad,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir.  Parts  I.  and  IL 
Advent  to  Ascension  Day  inclusive.     London  :  Masters. 

Wb  must  confess  that  we  first  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  above 
series  with  great  surprise  and  curiosity.  First  of  all,  knowing  that 
All  Saints'  church  is  still  very  far  from  ready  for  consecratioo,  we  could 
not  but  wonder  how  any  music  could  be  fairly  said  to  be  "  used'*  in  a 
building  not  yet  finished.  Then  again,  supposing  this  music  to  be  that 
actually  sung  in  the  licensed  room,  which  serves  at  present  as  the  tem- 
porary place  of  worship  for  All  Saints'  district,  we  were  most  desirous 
to  learn  whether  it  was  such  as  we  could  think  fitting  in  style  and 
quality  to  become  the  •*  use"  of  that  noble  church  in  Margaret  Street, 
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which  18  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  genius. .  Of  course  it  was 
very  possible  that,  without  our  knowledge,  "  the  organist  and  director 
of  the  choir*'  had  himself  felt  die  growing  importance  of  his  post»  and 
that,  having  decided  (in  that  plenitude  of  power  with  which  his  joint 
offices  invested  him)  what,  and  of  what  sort,  should  be  the  future 
musical  order  of  All  Saints*  church,  Mr.  Redhead  had  began  already 
to  prepare  his  choir  for  their  future  removal  into  the  chancel  of  the 
completed  building.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  amount  of  interest  we  have  taken 
from  the  first  in  all  that  concerns  All  Saints'  church.  To  some  extent 
indeed  we  look  upon  it  as  a  work  of  our  own.  We  do  not  mean  of 
course  to  deny  that  there  are  others  who  may  take  a  lai^ge  share  of  the 
credit  both  of  originating  and  developing  the  scheme.  But  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  this  undertakings  would  con- 
firm our  assertion  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  have  had  very  considerable  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Now 
we  have  always  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  projectors  of  All  Saints' 
church — over  and  above  their  wish  to  develope  the  parochial  system  in 
the  most  complete  and  practical  way — was  not  merely  to  provide  a 
building  which  should  be,  in  its  architectural  structure  and  in  its  orna- 
mentation and  details,  a  specimen  of  the  revival  in  this  generation  of ' 
the  highest  Christian  Art  in  its  difierent  and  yet  kindred  branches,  but 
also  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  that  the  services,  therein  to  be 
performed,  should  be  an  exhibition  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  £ng* 
land  in  its  most  correct,  most  dignified,  and  most  beautiful  form.  la 
other  words,  it  was  intended  from  the  first  be^nning  of  the  under- 
taking that  the  music  and  ritual  of  the  new  church  should  be  as  pure 
and  as  authentic  as  the  best  endeavours  of  competent  authorities  could 
make  it.  And  to  this  intention  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  late  in- 
creased study  of  ecclesiastical  music,  as  one  branch  of  Christian  Art 
and  one  special  province  of  ecclesiology,  among  the  members  of  our 
society  and  committee.  Several  distinguished  musicians — we  may 
mention  Mr.  Helmore,  Mr.  Greatheed,  Mr.  Dyce  (eminent  in  music  as 
well  as  painting) ,  and  Mr.  Crompton — were  added  to  the  committee, 
and  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  more  general  study  and  practice 
of  the  authorised  music  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Meanwhile  we  had  imagined  that  the  music  '*  as  [to  be]  used  at 
All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  Street,"  was  not  yet  finally  agreed  upon  ; 
and  we  had  heard  from  more  than  one  quarter  (what,  indeed,  we  could 
scarcely  believe,  in  spite  of  the  high  character  of  our  informants)  that 
the  services  in  the  temporary  church  had  been  of  late  not  fully  choral, 
and  that  the  monotone  had  been,  at  least  sometimes,  disused  even  in 
the  Communion  Office. 

So  that  we  awaited  the  publication  of  Mr.  Redhead's  Introits,  after 
we  had  seen  them  advertised,  with  no  little  curiosity.  But  our  curi- 
osity was  doomed  not  to  be  satisfied  in  the  ordinary   way.     Time 

^  Since  thia  paper  was  in  type,  we  hear  from  our  pabliaher,  that  the  present  title 
of  the  Series  is  withdrawn,  and  that  in  fdtore  the  music  will  appear  *<  as  Bang  formerly 
in  Margaret  Chapel,  and  at  present  at  the  Temporary  CSiarch  of  the  district  of  All 
SaiittB.*' 
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passed :  the  first  number,  and  then  the  second  number,  actually  ap< 
peaied,  and  a  contemporary  magazine  gave  the  series  a  hearty,  but 
perhaps  hasty,  welcome.  Still  the  fasciculi  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance on  our  editorial  table — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  since 
both  we  and  they  bear  the  same  publisher's  name  on  our  wrappers. 
And  at  last,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the  suspicion  we  had  formed  was 
confirmed— that  the  omission  was  not  accidental,  that  the  Introits  were 
not  thought  to  be  such  as  we  should  approve  of,  and  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Ecclesioiogist  was  not  desired.  An  unwise  policy ;  for,  even  had 
we  ourselves  overlooked  the  announcement,  our  friends  were  not  likely 
to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  it.  In  fact,  although  both  parts  of  the 
Introits  have  appeared  since  our  last  publication,  we  have  already  been 
▼ery  earnestly  invited,  by  no  less  than  six  correspondents,  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  them  in  our  present  number. 

To  this  task,  accordingly,  we  cow  address  ourselves.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  two  parts  of  this  work  already  published,  and, 
uDwilliDg  as  we  are  to  speak  unfavourably  in  this  case,  we  are  oblige^ 
in  justice  to  record  our  disapprobation  both  of  the  design  and  of  the 
execution  of  the  series. 

•  And  first,  we  are  here  presented  with  a  selection  of  "  Introits  for  the 
several  Seasons  of  the  Christian  Year."  We  do  not  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection,  but  we  should  scarcely  think  that  this  task 
had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Redhead,  in  spite  of  his  double  office.  Upon 
examination,-  it  is  not  easy  to  say  upon  what  principle  the  choice  has 
been  made.  Most  of  our  readers  will  know  what  an  Introit  is.  Litur- 
gical writers,  we  believe,  generally  state  that  Pope  S.  Celestine  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in  the  West  the  custom  of  singing,  antipho- 
Dally,  a  whole  psalm  before  Holy  Communion.  In  course  of  time, 
"  obpffpuU  tcedvim**  says  Csesarius  of  Aries  (quoted  by  Krazer),  one  or 
two  verses  only  of  the  psalm  were  sung,  with  an  antiphon,  and  the 
Gloria  Patti.  And  this  is  the  common  type  of  the  Introits  found  in 
mediaeval  and  modem  missals.  But  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  there  was 
an  attempt  to  ciMrrect  this  abuse  by  a  recurrence  to  primitive  practice, 
and  accordingly  a  whole  psalm  with  the  Gloria  Patri  was  appointed 
for  every  day  that  had  Epistle  and  Gbspel,  the  antiphon  being  omitted. 
The  rubric  ran  thus :  "  Then  shall  the  clerks  sing  in  English,  for  the 
office,^  or  introit  (as  they  call  it),  a  psalm  appointed  for  the  day." 
This  rubric  disappeared — ^we  know  not  why — ^in  the  Second  Book,  and 
nothing  was  substituted.  NichoUs,  in  his  notes,  remarks  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  so  good  and  laudable  a  custom  was  laid  aside*  Now,  we  can 
quite  understand  many  persons  being  unwilling  to  use  the  Introits 
appointed  in  the  First  Book,  because  they  were  tibus  passed  over  in  the 
Second  and  following  Books.  But  still  this  Table  of  Introits  will  be 
generally  thought  to  have  some  kind  of  authority  to  recommend  it.' 
Mr.  Redhead,  however,  has  not  gone  to  this  source  for  his  selection. 
Well,  then,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  went  at  once  to  the  Offida  in 

'  The  Introit  was  called  Qfficium  in  the  Sarum  and  other  miuala. 

*  We  believe  that  these  Introits  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  were  at  one  time  actually 
m  ase  at  Margaret  Chapel ;  so  that  they  most  have  been  disi^arded  in  favour  of  the 
present  selection. 
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the  Sarum  Book.  But  not  so — ^as  ean  he  shown  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  Sarum  Introits  had  this  peculiarity  of  order.  Firit 
was  sung  the  antiphon,  then  the  psalm  (t.  e,,  one  verse  of  a  psalm), 
then  the  antiphon  was  sung  a  second  time,  then  the  Gloria  Patri,  and 
lastly  the  antiphon  was  repeated  a  third  time.  But  Mr.  Redhead  copies 
the  Roman  usage,  and  gives  first  the  antiphon.  then  the  single  verse  of 
the  psalm,  then  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  concludes  with  the  antiphon, 
which  is  thus  sung  only  twice.  We  object  strongly  to  thus  going  to 
the  Roman  books  for  precedents  and  authorities,  while  we  have  the 
use  of  the  old  English  Church  to  appeal  to.  Then  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  these  Introits :  why  did  not  Mr.  Redhead,  while  he  was  about 
it,  take  an  Introit  for  every  day  that  has  an  Epistle  and  Gospel  ?  He 
makes  one  introit  serve  for  the  whole  Advent  season,  and  that  is  the 
one  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  in  the  Roman,  and  for  Ember 
Wednesday  in  Advent  in  the  Sarum  Book.  So,  again,  one  introit 
Serves  for  the  season  from  Christmas  to  Septuagesima,  excepting 
Epiphany.  Mr.  Redhead's  third  introit,  the  one  for  Septuagesima, 
serves  from  that  day  to  Passion  Sunday  ;  and  the  next,  for  the  season 
from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter,  we  do  not  find  either  in  the  Sarum  or 
Roman  Books.  We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  series  is  far 
inferior,  in  point  of  variety,  to  the  table  in  the  First  Prayer  Book. 

And  further — assuming  it  to  be  right  to  borrow  certain  of  the 
Roman  introits — why  at  least  do  we  not  have  the  proper  authorized 
melodies  both  for  antiphons  and  psalms?  Mr.  Redhead  speaks  of 
''adapting"  them,  but  does  not  say  whence.  The  melodies  of  the 
antiphons  seem  to  be  partly  taken  from  ancient  sources,  partly  original ; 
for  one  of  them  bears  the  initials,  R.  R.  Not  one  of  them  retains  the 
genuine  form  as  given  in  the  Gradual ;  nor  are  the  harmonies,  upon 
the  whole,  of  a  style  well  suited  to  ancient  Church  music.  We 
cannot  accuse  the  work  of  containing  "  pretty  melodies" ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  allow  that  it  is  worth  more  than  it  would 
be  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  it.  There  are  not  many  faults  of 
counterpoint ;  but  we  have  noticed  one  instance  of  consecutive  fifths 
between  the  treble  and  bass  in  the  antiphon  for  Ascension  Day,  besides 
one  or  two  lesser  blemishes  which  we  need  not  particularize. 

But  that  feature  of  the  work,  regarded  musically,  which  deserves 
the  most  serious  reprehension,  is  the  barring  of  the  Psalm- tones 
throughout,  after  the  pattern  set  in  '*  The  Church  Musician."  It 
is  a  pity  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  restoring  ttie  proper 
music  of  the  Church  should  be  so  set  upon  introducing  their  own 
fancies  together  with  it,  thus  not  only  rendering  their  own  labours 
useless,  but  also  in  some  degree  hindering  the  work  of  others.  We 
give  Mr.  Redhead  as  well  as  Dr.  Gauutlett  credit  for  having  a  good 
object  in  view,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  several  voices  together 
during  the  reciting  note  ;  but  they  have  not  duly  considered  whether 
the  means  which  occurred  to  them  would  not  be  productive  of  evils 
worse  than  that  which  they  sought  to  cure.  And  why,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  try  the  novel  experiment  of  timing  chants,  did  they  not  &st 
make  it  on  the  corpore  vUi  of  modem  Anglican  melodies  ?  Such  a 
step  would  have  been  better  calculated  to  further  their  plan ;  for  a 
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83r8tein  of  strict  time  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of 
nodem  music  than  with  that  of  ancient ;  and  if  they  did  not  succeed, 
they  would  have  done  little  harm.  We  do  not  know  whether  these 
gentlemen  would  quote,  as  a  precedent  for  their  plan,  certain  works 
of  Palestrina  and  others,  in  which  a  piece  of  cwUo  fermo  is  accom* 
panied  by  a  figurate  counterpoint,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  to  be 
sang  in  strict  time.  But  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between 
the  two  cases  ;  in  the  one,  the  varied  accompaniment  relieves  the  stiff- 
ness which  the  measured  time  would  otherwise  give  to  the  plain-song ; 
in  the  other,  this  relief  is  absent. 

The  object  of  musical  divisions  of  time  is  not  so  much  to  help  the 
performers  to  keep  together,  as  to  give  shape  to  melodies  by  the  re- 
currence of  accented  notes  at  regular  intervals.  Keeping  together  is 
an  art  which  can  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  bars ;  and  may  be 
easily  attained  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  chanting,  if  the  members  of  the 
choir  all  use  the  same  noted  Psalter,  and  mind  the  grammatical  stops. 
But  neither  in  our  own  language^  nor  in  any  other  that  we  know,  do 
the  accented  syllables  recur  at  regular  intervals ;  and  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  they  can  only  be  made  to  square  with  the  beginnings  of 
bars*  either  by  giving  undue  length  to  some  syllables,  or  unduly  short- 
ening  others,  or  putting  in  rests  where  there  is  no  grammatical  reason 
for  them ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  specimens  of  each  of  these 
shifts  from  Mr.  Redhead's  Introits.  Where  indeed  the  tune  does  not 
inyolve  a  repetition  oif  the  same  note  for  many  successive  syllables, 
some  degree  of  distortion  of  the  words  may  be  excused  for  the  sake  of 
the  melody  ;  but  a  psalm  chanted  in  strict  time  will  be  apt  to  call  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  congregation  who  are  obliged  to  hear  it  (their 
taking  a  part  in  it  is  out  of  the  question)  the  idea  of  bad  drumming 
rather  than  any  thing  else ;  while  those  of  the  singers  will,  in  all 
probabDity,  be  occupied  with  nothing  better  than  the  dry  mechanical 
details  of  execution. 

In  all  respects,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  publication 
of  these  Introits  is  greatly  to  be  lamented. 


SOMB  REMARKS  UPON  AN  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE  ABBEY 
CHURCH  OF  S.  ALBAN.  RECORDING  THE  DATE  OF 
THE  SAINTS  MARTYRDOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleaiologist. 

Rectory,  S,  Alban's, 
March  ^Ist,  1853. 
My  Db ab  Sib, — I  have  put  in  order,  at  your  request,  some  scattered 
remarks  in  a  correspondence,  which  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  with  you,  on  an  Inscription  in  this  Abbey  church,  recording  the 
date  of  the  Saint's  martyrdom,  and  have  added  some  furtlier  authorities 
to  corroborate  the  views  upon  which  I  asked  to  have  the  advantage  of 
your  opinion. 

VOI*.    XIV.  V 
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Matthew  Paris,  the  historiographer  of  the  Abbey,  has  described  very 
precisely  the  position  of  the  shrine,  as  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
SHint*8  chapel.  Six  holes,  still  remaining  in  the  Purbeck  marble  pave- 
ment, indicate  the  places  oJF  the  columns  which  supported  the  structure ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a  slab  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

S.  ALBANUS 

VBROLAMBNSIS 

ANOLORUM 

FBOTO   MARTYR 

17    JUKI! 

CCXCVII. 

There  are  several  records  in  the  church,  which,  though  they  relate  to 
matters  of  distant  antiquity,  have  always  been  accounted  of  recent 
origin,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  not  noticed  by  Weever  in  his  "  Anc.  Fun.  Mou."  16S1,  though 
he  dedicates  twenty -six  pages  to  our  Inscriptions,  and  gives  ^some 
quaint  lines  in  English  verse  relating  to  the  martyrdom,  Avhich  existed 
until  lately  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel,  very  near  to  the  place  of  the 
shrine.  He  subjoins : — "  I  have  read  in  an  old  MS.  in  Sir  Robert 
Cotton*8  library,  that  this  following  was  anciently  the  inscription  upon 
the  shrine,  '  Here  lyeth  interred,  the  body  of  S.  Alban,  a  citizen  of  old 
Verulam,  of  whom  this  towne  took  denomination ;  and  from  the  ruins 
of  which  citie,  this  towne  did  arise.  He  was  the  first  Martyr  of  Eng- 
land, and  suffered  his  Martyrdom  the  20th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of 
man's  Redemption  293.' " 

The  inference  seems  to  be,  that  as  he  records  an  inacriptioa  which 
was  once  upon  the  shrine,  (he  must  mean  upon  the  spot  where  the 
shrine  once  stood,  for  the  shrine  itself  entirely  disappeared  at  the  dis- 
solution.) and  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  present  one,  this  latter  had  its 
origin  later  than  in  his  day. 

As  far  as  my  own  researches  have  extended,  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Chauncy  in  1700,  followed  by  Salmon  in  1728,  in  their  Histories  of 
the  County  of  Hertfordshire.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  both  of 
them,  while  professing  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Inscription,  have  a.  d. 
293  ;  and  this  error  has  been  continued  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Chauncy  in  1826. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Saint's  name  was  not  introduced  into  our 
Calendar  until  the  last  revise  in  1662,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this  memorial  was  placed 
subsequently  to  that  year ;  especially  as  part  of  the  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  inserted  on  the  authority  of  this  entry  in  the  revised 
Calendar  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  1  shall  allude  presently. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Inscription  had 
its  origin  between  1662  and  1700,  a  dark  age  of  our  country  in  regard 
to  her  Church  antiquities  ;  and  therefore  I  feel  less  hesitation  in  calling 
its  accuracy  in  question,  and  I  venture  to  doubt  upon  three  points : 
Ist,  the  appellation  Anglorum  P.  Af.  2ndly,  the  day  of  the  month, 
17  Junii,     3rdly,  the  year  of  the  martyrdom,  CCXCVII. 

In  objecting  to  the  appellation,  Anglorum  P.  M„  I  am  only  reiterat- 
ing what  has  long  ago  been  urged  and  renewed  at  intervals. 
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Matthew  of  Westminster  observes,  "  Britonem  non  Anglum  extituse; 
unde  male  dicitur  Anglomm  P.  M."  Usber  (Brit.  Eccles.  Ant.)»  re- 
ferring to  this  remark  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  has  this  passage : 
*'  Indeque  alteram  illam  magis  propriam  appellationem  retinuit  Thomas 
Walsingbamius,  commune  conventus  S.  Albani  sigillum  describen*  ;  in 
quo,  Qt  inquit  ille  (Walsingham.  in  Hist.  Ricard.  9.)  vetustisaimo  opere 
imago  gloriosi  protomartyris  Britannorum  Albani  figurabatur  tenens  in 
mana  palmam." 

A  Saxon  MS*  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
relating  to  the  burying  places  of  the  English  Saints,  begins  thus  : 
"  The  first  martyr  of  Britain  reposes,"  &c.i 

It  is  very  desirable  for  the  preservation  of  historic  accuracy,  that  the 
precaution  to  which  these  writers  draw  our  attention  should  be  observed 
by  us.  But  it  claims  our  observance  on  much  more  important  grounds 
than  the  preservation  of  historic  accuntcy  merely  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  materially  connected  with  our  controversy  with  Rome  ;  for,  by 
nsing  the  appellation  Anglonm  P.  M.,  we  seem  to  concede  to  her  that 
Christianity  had  scarcely  a  recognizable  existence  in  this  island,  until 
the  mission  of  S.  Augustine ;  and  that  our  Church  stands  in  the  position 
of  an  unnatural  child  disavowing  its  parent.  Whereas,  while  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  Christian  love  of  Gregory,  the  author  and  the 
watchful  promoter  of  the  mission,  and  the  zeal  of  Augustine  in  the 
process  of  reconverting  to  the  Christian  faith  the  large  portion  of  our 
island,  which  was  then  lying  prostrata  under  Pagan  tyranny,  we  are 
able  to  show  that  a  Church  had  been  planted,  and  had  become  consoli- 
dated, long  before  Augustine's  time ;  and  that  even  when  he  arrived 
among  us,  the  ancient  British  Church  not  only  existed  in  distant  holds, 
but  forthwith  gave  proof  of  her  discipline  and  her  strength^  by  resisting 
the  new  observances  which  Augustine  would  have  imposed  upon  them. 

The  second  point  calling  for  remark  is  the  day  of  the  month  ;  which 
is  supported,  as  before  observed,  by  the  authority  of  our  Reformed 
Calendar,  and  we  may  add,  by  it  atone.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
attaching  the  name  of  Alban  to  the  17th  June  was  a  mere  inadver- 
tency, when  writing  the  Festivals  against  their  respective  days.  Our 
own  historian  Bede,  both  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Martyrology — 
the  foreign  Martyrologists,  Rabanus,  Ado,  and  Notkerus,  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century — a  breviary  in  the  British  Museum  (Royal  MSS. 
^  An.)* — a  chronicle  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  No.  6217, 
translated  from  a  Latin  original,  ]^obably  by  a  monk  of  S.  Alban's,  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Edward  III. — three  ancient  Kalendars  of  the 
use  of  Salisbury,  the  latest  bearing  date  1 530,  published  by  Maskell, 
in  his  Monumenta  Ritualia— an  English  Martyrology,  published  1608 
— and  the  Roman  Martyrology  of  Gregory  XIII.  published  at  Rome  in 
1749— all  assign  the  10th  of  the  Kalends  of  July  (22  June)  to  the 
memory  of  S.  Alban. 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added,  that  the  Cur6  of  the  parish  of  5. 
Mary  in  Schuurgasse,  Cologne,  where  there  is  a  Reliquary,  supposed 
to  contain  some  Remains  of  our  martyr,  informed  me,  on  the  occasion 
'  Occasionally  we  find  the  diatinctioQ  observed  by  later  writers :  ai  the  Editor  of 
Bede*8  HiBt.  Camb.  1722,  in  Appendix  No.  4,  where  he  denominates  the  Saint, 
P.  M.  Britanniciu. 
*  See  an  account  of  this  interesting  MS.  in  the  Archeeologia.  vol.  22,  ntim.  16. 
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of  my  Tisiting  the  church  in  1850»  that  a  solemn  exposition  of  tliese 
Kemainii  takes  place  annually  on  the  Sunday  after  the  ^%md  June. 

In  regard  to  the  year,  historians  vary  in  date*  ranging  between  286 
and  305,  as  shown  by  the  following  table ; — 
^Saxon  Chronicle,  in  Monument.  Hist.  Brit. 
Annales  Eliensis  Monast.  ap.  Leland 
Asserii  Annaks  in  Gale's  Herum  Ang.  Scriptor.  . 
Matthew  Paris,  under  date  1257      .         .         .         .  ( 

^Matthew  of  Westminster,  under  date  7!)4  .         •         • 
Breviary  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  2  A  x,  before  referred  to     j 
And  this  date  is  adopted  by  the  later  historians,  Capgrave»  Alford» 
and  Cressy. 

Annales,  Winton.  Eceles.  ap.  Alford    ...         .1 
Speed.  History  of  Great  Britain,  1632      .         .         .  >  295 

Stowe,  Annales,  1631 J 

This  is  the  date  on  the  former  inscription  mentioned  by  Weever, 
and  which  Channcy  and  Salmon  have  erroneously  printed  in  what  they 
profess  to  be  a  copy  of  the  present  Inscription. 

Winton.  Eceles.  Annales  ap.  Usher     ....  296 

Vetus  Codex  Roffen.  ap.  Inland       .         •         •         .  1 

Chronicon  of  Florentius  of  Worcester  .         •        •         .       >  SOS 

^Matthew  of  Westminster J 

Harpsfield,  Usher,  and  Bradley,  give  their  opinions  in  favour  of  this 
date.  It  is  the  era  of  the  Nicomedian  edict ;  and  Stillingfleet  (Antiq» 
of  the  Brit.  Churches)  gives  his  opinion  that  the  great  persecution^ 
under  Diocletian,  did  not  certainly  begin  until  this  time. 

Roger  de  Wendover,  a  monk  of  S.  Alban's      .         .         .       304 
This  date  is  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  the  Monument.  Hist.  Brit, 
published  in  1 838,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Grildas,  Bede,  and  many  others,'  account  the  martyrdom  to^ 

have  taken  place  in  the  19th  of  Diocletian,  when  the  I    9/)e 
edict  was  issued  from  Nicomedia,  and  Bede  places  his  Y 

reign  in  286 J 

Dugdale,  (Monasticon,  \ol.  2,  p.  179  n.)  considering  the  period  of 
time  when  the  persecution  commenced  in  Britain  to  be  very  nncertaisy 
pronounces  only  that  the  martyrdom  took  place  *'  between  the  years 
286  and  306." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  my  search  into  these  and  other  autho* 
rities  not  adduced  here,  was  carried  on  with  a  desire  to  collect  what* 
ever  testimony  I  could  in  support  of  the  date  in  the  Inscription — 297» 
not  one  could  be  found  ;  and  but  one  for  the  year  next  to  it,  viz.  296. 
I  have  already,  perhaps,  extended  my  observations  to  a  greater  length 
than  the  subject  justified,  and  conclude  them. 

Subscribing  myself,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Hbnrt  J.  B.  Nicholson. 

^  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  edited  by  Ingram,  London,  1823,  gives  283  in  the  text; 
but  a  note  at  foot  states  that  the  Laudian  MS.  reads  286. 

'^  But  Matthew  of  Westminster  is  at  variance  with  himself,  and  he  is  cited  in  sap- 
port  of  a  subsequent  date. 

>  The  first  of  Diocletian,  according  to  Bede.  «  See  note  2. 
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NEW  STAINED  GLASS   IN  S.  MARY'S,   LAMBETH. 

Thk  rebuilding  of  this  church  was  noticed  some  time  since  in  the  Ec- 
chsioiogist.  Since  then,  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass  hais  been  placed 
in  the  charch,  and  especially  an  east  window,  intended  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Archbishop  Howley .  Of  this  window  Messrs.  O  'Con- 
nor are  the  artists ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  can  congratulate  them  on 
their  successful  execution  of  the  work.  We  proceed  to  give  some 
description  of  it. 

The  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  traoerj  in  the  head ;  and  it  is 
treated  in  groups  of  subjects,  illustrating  our  Loan's  life, — each  light 
containing  three  medallions.  The  order  of  the  subjects  is  as  follows, 
being  somewhat  inverted.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  range,  and  going 
from  north  to  south,  we  have  the  Nativity,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men.  In  the  middle  range,  in  the  same  order,  there  are, 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Blindfolding.  The  uppermost 
range  contains  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  scene  with  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene in  the  Grarden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas, 
and  the  Charge  to  S.  Peter.  The  artists  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  the  general  designs  of  most  of  these  groups  from  the  B.  Angelico ; 
and  we  must  say  they  are  very  satisfactory.  But  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  so  mystical  and  conventional  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  that  here  chosen,  accords  well  with  the  literal  and  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  other  subjects.  We  must  much  commend  the  general  treatment 
of  the  canopies :  they  are  not  made  too  prominent,  and  little  or  no 
shading  or  perspective  can  be  detected,  and  floral  ornament  is  more 
conspicuous  in  them  than  mere  architectural  detail.  The  two  lower 
ranges  of  subjects  have,  by  way  of  canopies,  above  each  of  them,  a  hori- 
zontal band  of  small  architectural  niches,  with  an  angel  in  each  niche ; 
there  being  thus  three  angels  in  each  light  of  the  window.  This  is  not, 
ve  think,  a  very  happy  device  ;  the  angels  are  not  pleasing,  either  in 
attitude  or  in  colour ;  and  the  diflference  of  their  scale  with  that  of  the 
groups  below,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  backgrounds  of  the  groups  are  of 
grisaille,  and  red,  and  blue :  colours  not  apparently  chosen  for  any  par- 
ticular reason,  such  as  would  be,  for  example,  the  imitation  of  an  at- 
mospheric effect,  by  the  gradual  paling  of  the  backgrounds  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height  from  the  ground.  But  still  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  colouring,  viewed  piecemeal.  It  is  on  a  more  distant  view  of  the 
window,  as  a  wkole,  that  the  real  defects  in  coloration  become  evident. 
The  bright  tinctures  of  the  numerous  groups  of  figures  produce,  when 
a  coup  d*<eil  of  the  whole  window  is  taken,  a  somewhat  glaring  and 
garish  effect :  which,  indeed,  can  never  be  avoided  in  a  composition  of 
the  size  and  style  of  this  window,  without  a  most  unusual  sense  of 
harmony  of  colouring,  and  without  a  much  more  copious  use  of  white 
glass,  or  grisaille,  than  Messrs.  O'Connor  have  yet  had  the  courage  to 
attempt.     This  window,  however,  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  some 
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former  works  of  these  artists,  and  we  may  not  nnreasonably  hope  for  a 
still  greater  progress.  We  have  still,  however,  to  speak  of  the  glazing 
of  the  traoery,  which  is  far  more  gaudy  than  the  lower  part  of  the  win- 
dows. We  cannot  commend  the  cherubims,  with  which  the  minor 
foliations  are  filled ;  and  still  less  can  we  approve  of  the  Ascension, 
with  which  the  central  "  figure  **  of  the  tracery  is  filled.  It  should 
surely  have  been  a  Majesty  in  this  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow, in  large  letters  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  general  dengn, 
runs  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  this  glass  is  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  rest  of  the  stained  glass  in  Lambeth  chureh,  (by  other  artists, 
we  believe,)  is  very  inferior.  North  and  soutii  of  the  chancel  are  two 
two-light  windows,  on  each  side,  of  white  grisaille,  with  very  small 
and  very  glaring  medaUions ;  the  figures  being  extensively  shaded. 
In  the  south  chancel-aisle  are  some  bad  windows  ;  full-length  figures 
of  saints,  of  a  late  type,  with  canopies  of  indifferent  architecture,  in 
strong  perspective.  A  small  window  on  the  north  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle  is  filled  with  a  legend  on  a  label,  the  background  being  of  the 
most  vulgar  colouring,  in  the  ordinary  "  painter-and-glazier  '*  style. 
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Wa  wish  to  commence  an  ecclesiological  criticism  of  the  baildiDgf 
of  the  above  institution,  by  introducing  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our 
readers  this  new  foundation,  the  progress  and  developement  of  which 
we  shall  be  happy  to  advance.  The  class  for  whose  benefit  this  insti- 
tution has  been  projected,  are  mixed  up  with  the  community  most 
intimately ;  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  with  few  exceptions,  has  its 
selected  doctor;  he  is  admitted  to  the  family  confidence,  consulted 
on  the  most  weighty  occasions,  deferred  to  when  other  counsellors  are 
excluded.  The  medical  man  partakes,  with  our  armies  and  navy,  the 
dangers  of  the  field  and  ocean;  with  our  magistracy  he  co-operates 
in  detecting  secret  crime ;  with  the  ministers  of  religion  he  shares  duty 
and  peril  on  the  inroad  of  pestilence,  divides  habitually  the  laborious 
visitation  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  chamber  of  death.  True,  with  soldier,  judge,  and  priest,  his 
services  are  in  general  stipendiary, — digntu  est  operands  mercede  sua." 
but  the  faithful  self-sacrificing  performance  of  duty  is  beyond  price, 
is  as  far  above  the  perfunctory  fulfilment  of  a  prescribed  routine,  as 
is  its  reward  above  that  with  which  the  mercenary  is  content.  And 
zealous  servants  unhesitating  at  the  call  of  need,  whether  requited 
or  not,  the  members  of  the  profession  we  speak  of  confessedly  are. 
This  consideration  is  one  ground  of  our  satisfisction  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Medical  Benevolent  College. 

The  next  is  that  the  fundamental  rules  and  constitution  of  the 
college  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  Church  principles,  and  have  from 
the  first  been  planned,  and  undeviatingly  retained  in  such  accordance* 
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detpite  much  oppoaition  and  attempted  obloquy.  The  founders  in  fact 
have  steadily  adhered  to  their  purpose*  and  manfully  upheld  the  expe« 
diency,  nay  necessity,  of  incorporating  the  naacent  institution  with  the 
Church.  Nor  has  their  resolution  met  with  disappointment :  friends 
have  arisen  enthusiastic  in  the  cause ;  episcopal,  clerical,  and  lay  advo- 
cates have  evinced  their  sympathy  by  personal  contributions,  and 
successful  solicitation  in  their  respective  circles ;  and  within  a  brief 
period  that  which  seemed  almost  visionary  has  been  accomplished,  a 
large  fund  has  been  gathered  for  the  erection,  and  a  goodly  constituency 
eorulled  for  the  maintenance  of  the  projected  college. 

Another  recommendation  is  the  fact  that  the  type  of  the  college 
is  eminently  ancient ; — ^not  pedantically  mediaeval,  so  as  to  invite  anti- 
pathy from  practical  men  of  the  present  age;  but  retentive  of  the 
old  spirit  in  more  recent  forms  ;  it  exhibits,  we  may  affirm,  translated 
into  modem  English,  a  foundation  such  as  the  piety  of  our  fore-* 
fathers  loved  to  plant. 

The  object  principally  in  view  is  to  afford  a  retreat  in  age  and  misfbr-* 
tuoe  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  their  widows,  whose 
character  and  conduct  deserves  approbation.  For  this  purpose  accom<* 
fflodation  is  to  be  provided  in  the  college  for  one  hundred  brethren  and 
sisters,  termed  pensioners,  governed  by  a  resident  warden.  Each  pen- 
sioner is  to  have  two  furnished  rooms,  and  such  further  assistance 
as  the  fuuds  permit.  A  school  for  the  sole  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
education  of  twenty -five  necessitous  orphans  and  sons  of  medical  men 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment :  these  boys,  together  with 
seventy-five  others  of  similar  parentage,  will  reside  in  the  college; 
while  a  hundred  more  unconnected  with  the  profession,  and  non- 
resident, may  be  admitted  by  the  head  master.  The  latter,  to  whom  is 
confided  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  lower  masters,  must  be  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as  chaplain  also,  is  by  a  funda- 
mental law  enjoined  to  provide  for  the  due  performance  of  daily  services  in 
the  chapel,  b^ng  assisted  therein  by  such  masters  as  may  have  received 
holy  orders.  He  is  likewise  charged  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the 
residents  in  the  college.  The  consent  of  the  visitors,  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester,  ex  officio,  is  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the 
head  master,  and  of  one  of  them  at  least  to  the  removal  of  the  warden. 
Thus  every  guarantee  that  could  well  be  desired  is  given  for  the  essential 
character  of  the  college.  As  the  preceding  sketch  will  show,  it  is  con- 
ceived quite  in  the  spirit  of  elder  foundations ;  which,  like  the  Charter 
House,  comprised  in  one  benevolent  scheme — provision  for  the  support 
of  the  aged,  and  the  nurture  of  the  young ;  a  refuge  also  for  the  widow 
and  orphan  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  plan.  Can  we  pro- 
pose a  fitter  subject  for  sympathy  and  co-operation  ? 

The  site  selected  is  the  slope  of  a  hill-side  at  Epsom.  The  building 
is  designed  to  form  an  open  quadrangle,  having  the  chapel  quite 
detached,  and  partially  occupying  the  fourth  side ;  an  arrangement  we 
do  not  think  happy.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  incorporate  the  chapel, 
(properly  distinguished  of  course,)  with  the  mass  of  the  building,  to 
which  it  might  add  materially  in  dignity;  and  from  which  in  bad 
weather  it  would  be  more  accessible.     At  the  very  least  it  should  be 
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connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  dwellings  of  the  residents.  The  style 
adopted  throughout  is  Third-Pointed,  too  much,  as  we  think,  of  the  alms- 
house, too  little  of  the  collegiate-kind.  A  noble  and  important  struc- 
ture as  this  should  be,  and  in  the  aggregate  is,  is  frittered  away  by 
subdivision  into  a  multitude  of  mean  tenements  one  story  high,  each 
couple  of  rooms  apparently  having  its  own  outer  duor ;  and  every  other 
couple  its  own  staircase.  Surely  there  is  here  a  waste  of  means  and 
opportunity.  Why  should  not  several  sets  of  chambers  be  approached 
by  the  same  outer  door  and  staircase,  and  the  edifice  be  rendered  more 
compact,  loftier,  and  more  imposing  by  the  change  ?  We  would 
strongly  urge  the  managing  body  and  Mr.  Clifton,  the  architect,  to 
amend  these  obvious  defects  in  the  design  as  published  and  circulated. 
The  chapel,  which  we  suggest  should,  as  well  as  the  college,  be  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  S.  Luke,  appears,  in  the  engraving  referred  to,  to 
consist  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  former  is  lighted  by  a  western 
window,  headed  with  a  low  four-centred  arch,  and  side  windows 
not  shown;  at  the  north-west  angle  is  a  bell-turret,  with  spire- 
let  ;  and  close  to  this,  what  the  circuitous  pathway  indicates  ajs  the 
chief,  if  not  only  door,  a  north  one.  As  the  north  is  the  side 
most  distant  from  the  college,  this  position  of  the  principal  entrance 
is  very  objectionable.  The  roof  of  the  entire  chapel  is  of  good  pitch, 
with  which  the  depressed  form  of  the  western  window  iU  accords ;  its 
ridges  are  occupied  by  cresting,  and  its  gables  by  crosses.  Of  the 
arrangements  of  die  interior  we  know  nothing,  except  that  space 
is  required  for  a  congregation  of  three  hundred,  "  with  separate  seats 
for  the  male  and  female  pensioners,  and  school  boys."  The  material  of 
the  whole  college  is  intended  to  be  Kentish  rag,  if  means  permit ;  if 
not,  the  chapel  is  to  be  of  stone ;  the  remaining  buildings  of  red  brick, 
with  stone- quoins  and  mouldings.  The  edifice  will  be  commenced  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  improved,  we  would  fain  hope,  in  the 
particulars  just  criticised. 

We  conclude  our  notice  by  again  commending  the  undertaking  to  the 
favourable  consideration,  and  active  support  of  Churchmen.  Those  who 
have  spent  the  energies  of  their  manhood  in  assuaging  the  pain  and 
sickness  of  others,  should  not  lack  an  asylum  in  their  own  decrepitude ; 
nor  experience,  in  the  persons  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  aching 
penury  and  neglect,  afiUction  without  solace,  wounds  without  balm. 


ANCIENT  ENGLISH   SERVICE  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

My  DBAB  Sib, — I  am  much  obliged  to  M.  A.,  and  B.  A.,  for  the 
additions  to  my  catalogue  of  English  Service  Books  which  they  have 
inserted  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

M.  A.  is,  I  apprehend,  non-resident ;  if  it  is  otherwise  with  B.  A., 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  search  the  College  libraries,  and 
the  University  library  again. 
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I  received  much  very  kind  assistance,  but  I  cannot  feel  sure  in  some 
cases, — sucb  as  that  of  the  University  library,  and  that  of  Tritiity  Col- 
lege.— from  the  state  of  the  catalogues,  that  I  have  all  the  books ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  there  may  exist  errata. 

My  list  makes  no  pretence  of  completeness.  There  are  places, — 
Peterborough,  for  instance, — where*  I  am  told,  books  of  this  class  exist, 
but  where  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  inquiry.  I  shall, 
therefore,  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  do  this, 
aad  forward  to  you  the  particulars. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

F.  H,  DiCKINSOK. 


CHURCH  OF  S    MARY,  MILDENHALL,  SUFFOLK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

DiAR  Mr.  Eoitob, — A  few  days  passed  in  Suffolk  some  weeks  since 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fine  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Mildenhall.  As  the  edifice  is  seldom  visited,  though  contain- 
ing many  interesting  features,  and  works  of  restoration  having  been  for 
some  time  in  gradual  progress,  I  transcribe  for  your  use  the  notes 
which  I  then  made. 

It  is  a  fabric  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  western  tower  112 
feet  in  height,  nave  85  feet  by  25  feet,  coextensive  aisles  20  feet  in 
width,  two  porches,  a  spacious  chancel  53  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a 
chapel  or  chantry  on  the  north  side  25  feet  by  1 5  feet,  now  used  as  a 
vestry.  The  nave  and  tower  are  Third- Pointed,  the  chancel  Middle- 
Pointed,  but  each  period  has  left  some  memento.  The  chancel  arch  is 
a  fine  example  of  First- Pointed  work,  having  very  enriched  capitals, 
and  the  dog  tooth  moulding,  continued  down  on  each  side.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  of  Middle-Pointed,  of  very  elaborate  character* 
the  tracery  in  the  head  being  filled  in  by  the  symbolic  oval,  or  elliptic 
aureole,  and  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  introduction.  A  small 
door  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  opens  into  a  well  proportioned 
First- Pointed  chapel,  having  eastward  an  elegant  triple  lancet  opening, 
with  Purbeck  marble  columns,  and  foliated  capitals.  The  roofs  over  nave 
and  aisles  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  open  timber  roofs,  prevalent  in 
the  late  Suffolk  churches,  but  in  this  instance  of  very  elaborate  cha- 
racter, being  enriched  with  niches,  containing  figures  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints,  and  canopied  by  the  outspread  wings  of  the  angels  of  the 
corbels.  The  aisle  roofs  have  been  much  mutilated,  the  church 
having  suffered  from  the  axes  and  hammers  of  the  zealous  Will 
Dowsing. 

During  the  restorations,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  sj)eak,  several 
apertures  were  discovered,  amongst  which  were  three  rood-loft  doors ; 
and  the  removing  of  the  panelling  brought  to  light  a  First- Pointed 
double  piscina,  having  a  cinqfoiled  heading,  springing  from  shafts, 
with  capitals  similar  to  those  of  the  chancel  arch.     By  the  side  are  the 
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triple  sedilia»  and  a  small  trefoil- headed  ambry.  A  lattice  opening  to 
the  chance],  in  the  north  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  also  exists,  together 
with  a  cinqfoiled  recess,  with  a  small  look>out  into  the  nave,  in  front 
of  the  ancient  situation  of  the  roodscreen. 

At  the  western  corner  of  the  north  wall,  is  an  arched  recess,  with  a 
representation  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  spandrils.  On  one  side  is 
the  angel  Gabriel,  with  outspread  wings,  pointing  to  a  scroll,  entwined 
round  a  staff,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  On  the  other  is  a  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  a  pot  of  lilies,  kneeling  by  a  faldstool,  on 
which  is  a  book.  During  the  restorations,  the  removal  of  the  plaister- 
ing  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  door,  in  the  wall  between  this  recess  and  the 
entrance  from  the  north  porch,  and  the  remains  of  a  winding  staircase, 
leading  to  the  room  ever ;  which  an  examination  of  the  ancient  parish 
documents  shows  to  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel.  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  this  chapel  is  known  to  have  been  over  a  north  porch, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  other 
example  of  its  having  occupied  so  unusual  and  singular  a  position. 
In  this  chapel  are  two  blocked  up  windows  looking  into  the  church. 

The  restorations  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  interior;  the  walls 
are  fresh  plaistered  without  scoring,  and  the  stonework  scraped  dean. 
A  flat  cieling  in  the  chancel,  which  blocked  up  the  head  of  the  east 
window,  has  been  removed,  and  a  good  open  roof  of  wood  substituted. 
The  former  fittings  have  been  swept  away,  including  an  organ -gallery 
across  the  chancel  arch,  which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  view 
of  the  fine  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  (as  may  be  supposed)  causing  its 
disuse,  excepting  on  those  few  and  far  between  days,  when  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  celebrated.  An  immense  manorial  pew,  formed  in  the 
west  entrance  under  the  tower  arch,  no  longer  exists,  and  consequently 
that  entrance  is  now  open,  but  furnished  with  a  screen  of  Third- 
Pointed  work,  unfortunately  made  of  deal,  of  insufiicient  thickness,  and 
very  meagre  in  its  design. 

The  pews  have  been  demolished,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  reseated, 
with  tolerably  low  seats  of  deal,  of  plain  design ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  doors.  A  new  prayer  desk  of  oak, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  has  been  provided,  enriched  with 
some  of  the  tracery  of  the  old  roodscreen,  portions  of  which  were 
obtained  during  the  execution  of  the  work.  Its  design  however  must 
be  condemned,  for  it  faces  westwards  only,  and  has  only  one  bookboard 
for  both  prayers  and  lessons. 

'  The  old  Jacobean  pulpit,  with  a  new  base,  has  been  retained  on  the 
south  side,  llie  organ  stands  on  the  floor  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  aisle,  but  I  cannot  think  the  situation  well  chosen.  The  ancient 
Porbeck  marble  font  has  been  removed  to  its  old  situation,  but  though 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  properly  used,  I  noticed,  on  removing  the  flat 
cover,  a  small  basin. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  and  have 
evidently  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  internal  appearance  of  the 
church,  but  much  however  remains  to  be  done.  The  chancel  requires 
internal  restoration,  furnishing  with  appropriate  and  properly  arranged 
fittings  and  a  new  altar  (the  present  being  a  mean  table,  its  top  re* 
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piired  with  a  rough  nnplaoed  deal  board).  Towards  the  attaiDment 
of  these  objects  no  fanda  are  forthooming.  as  the  expense  of  the  works 
already  executed  was  raised  with  much  difficulty  by  a  subscription 
from  the  parishioners  ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  further  increase. 
The  churchwarden  (to  whom  great  praise  is  due)  would  be  most 
thankful  to  receive  any  contribution  from  your  richer  readers. 

Although  there  are  some  points  in  this  restoration  which  are  very 
iaeorrect,  yet  considering  the  great  obstacles  which  I  know  to  have 
been  surmounted,  coupled  with  the  non-residence  of  the  vicar,  every 
ecdesiologist  must  be  thankful  for  that  which  has  been  accomplished. 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Youmo,  Jun. 

Stokf  Newmgtm,  Febnuuy,  1853. 


ECCLESIOLOGY  OF  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

{From  a  private  Letter,) 

Op  the  ecdesiology  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  I  have  little  favourable  to  tell. 
There  are  several  churches  of  the  ordinary  type  which  I  described  to 
you  as  common  in  South  Australia. — parallelograms,  without  a  chancel, 
and  sometimes  with  a  cross  on  the  top.  But  beyond  those,  there  is 
but  one  church  with  the  faintest  pretence  to  ecclesiological  beauty.  It 
18  a  small  church^  built  by  the  Mr.  Cox  I  have  mentioned  in  a  remote 
station  out  on  the  east  coast.  It  is  small,  and  simply  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel ;  but  it  is  very  pretty.  Its  style  is  flowing  Middle- Pointed.  The 
side  windows  are  two-light,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  head.  The  west 
wiodow  is  two-light  simply,  which  gives  the  west  wall  a  very  meagre 
look  :  the  only  defect,  I  think,  in  the  building.  The  east  window  is  of 
three  lights,  with  quatrefoils.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  of  O'Con- 
nor's, representing  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  It  is  too  pre-Raphaelite  for  my  taste  ; 
the  figures  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  look  unnatural,  but  the  co- 
louring is  very  beautiful.  On  the  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  square- 
headed  window,  containing  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  in 
stained  glass,  tolerably  good.  The  altar-cloth  (which  is  not  very  good) 
and  the  encaustic  tiles,  are  offerings  from  home.  The  roof  is  open,  of 
five  cants,  and  the  pitch  is  glorious.  The  seats  are,  of  course,  all  open. 
Thsy  are  made  of  stringy  back, — a  kind  of  gum  tree.  The  frontage 
is  made  of  black  wood,  which  is  showy  and  handsome.  There  is  a  font, 
an  octagonal  bowl,  on  a  stem  of  simple  clustered  shafts,  but  neat,  and 
good-looking ;  and  an  alms-box,  from  England,  with  beautiful  iron- 
work, which  some  wiseacre  has  been  denouncing  as  Popish.  The  same 
stigma  has,  of  course  been  attached  to  a  small  credence,  cut  in  the  sill 
of  the  chancel  window.  The  pulpit  and  reading  pew  are  both  without 
the  chancel  arch,  but  otherwise  the  latter  is  correct.     There  is  a  neat 

>  This  16  the  chnrch  at  Prosaer's  Plaint,  built  by  Mr.  Cox.  a  member  of  oar  So. 
ctetj,  with  the  advice  of  the  Committee. — Ed. 
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and  unpretending  lettern,  8o-and-so.  Two  of  the  panels  of  the  pulpit 
are  hung  with  purple  velvet,  with  texts  embroidered  upon  them :  ao 
original  idea,  but,  I  think,  an  effective  one.  The  only  other  noticeable 
features  are,  a  porch  with  stone  seats  and  splayed  slits ;  some  hand- 
some iron -work  on  the  door  ;  and  a  good  rais^  cruciform  tomb. 

I  have  been  rather  diffuse  about  this  church,  because  it  is  literally 
the  only  decent  chancelled  church  in  the  diocese  of  Tasmania ;  and  so 
unaccustomed  are  the  people  to  work  of  that  kind,  that  Mr.  Cox  was 
obliged  to  exercise  the  most  constant  supervision, — often  to  draw  the 
masons'  patterns  for  them ;  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  substitute,  to 
carve  the  wood -work  for  himself.     Mr.  Street  has  sent  designs  for  a 
new  church,  which  he  is  going  to  build  in  Hobarton.     In  the  generality 
of  churches,  the  great  object  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  people  looking  at 
the  altar.     In  the  cathedral,  this  is  effected  by  a  mountainous  pile  of 
wood-work  right  before  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk* 
which  would  put  most  of  our  home  examples  to  shame.     The  style 
itself  of  the  cathedral  is  pure  Government  Grecian;  the  second  church 
in  the  town  is  Government  Gothic :  both  executed  with  that  prodigality 
of  bad  taste  which  seems  to  be  the  inseparable  accident  of  Government 
architects.     In  this  latter  church  the  chancel  is  wider,  and  so,  to  con- 
ceal the  altar,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk: 
and  there  they  stand  a]>art,  looking  like  exaggerated  mustard  pots. 
In  the  Bishop's  own  parish  church  at  Newtown,  the  object  is  effected 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  all  the  seats  with  their  backs  to  the 
altar,  and  putting  the  reading-desk  against  the  west  wall.     This  Midi 
is  a  most  eccentric  structure.     It  looks  like  a  church  turned  awry. 
You  go  in  under  a  tower,  and  find  that  it  is  placed  over  a  sort  of  tran- 
sept ;  on  your  right,  as  you  enter,  is  the  altar,  on  your  left,  the  reading 
desk  and  pulpit, — the  latter  perched  so  high  that  the  Bishop  seemed 
to  me  to  be  preaching  out  of  a  second-floor  balcony ;  and  all  along 
the  west  side  runs  a  partition  of  white  daubed  glass,  like  a  city  count- 
ing-house.    It  was  built  professedly  as  a  Gothic  church,  and  before 
the  Bishop  came  out,  it  was  described  to  him  as  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.     Accordingly,  you  see  faint  and  dreamy  remi- 
niscences of  Gothic  forms,  studded  over  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Counterfeit  tracery,  plaistered  canopies,  civilised-looking  patene  and 
corbels,   Louis  Quatorze  pendentives,  attest  in  every  direction  how 
hard  the  architect  tried  to  be  Gothic,  and  how  mournfully  he  fiedied. 
When  Archdeacon   Marriott  came  to  his  church  at  New  Norfolk,  it 
outstripped  the  boldest  efforts  of  Lydian  genius.     It  is  a  schoolroom 
of  three  arms,  converted  into  a  church.     In  one  section  is  a  horseshoe 
altar-rail.     Against  the  east  wall  stood  the  pulpit ;  next  in  front  of 
that  the  reading-desk ;  then  the  clerk's  desk ;  then   the  altar ;  and 
lowest  of  all,  the  font :  comprising  thus  in  one  imposing  group  all  the 
instruments  of  ministration.     Just  in  front  of  the  altar-rail  are  two 
huge  pews  for  the  notabilities,  and  within  these  lolling-boxes  are  the 
fire-places  which  warm  the  church  :  an  encouraging  building  to  put  a 
very  High-Church  Archdeacon  in !    However,  he  has  scattered  to  some 
extent  this  galaxy  of  ecclesiastical  ornament,  and  presented  the  church. 
with  a  correct  and  pretty  font. 
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Bot  the  ideas  of  Tasihaniaos  la  respect  to  church  architecture,  are 
sometimes  grotesquely,  ahsurd.  In  one  part  of  the  country, — at  Long- 
ford, — there  was  a  church  which  cost  £9000  in  building,  and  was 
rather  spoken  of  as  a  chef  d^aeuvre  of  colonial  architecture.  On  going 
to  see  it,,  the  Bishop  was  rather  surprised  to  see  four  handsome  doors, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  church,  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  English 
drawing-room.  On  inquiring  the  use  of  them,  he  was  told  that  when 
they  built  a  door  from  the  chancel  to  the  vestry,  it  seemed  to  the  ar- 
chitect to  have  a  one>sided  look,  and  so  he  put  in  a  false  door  on  the 
other-  side  of  the  chancel,  to  correspond.  But  when  he  came  to  look 
at  it  again,  it  seemed  more  one-sided  than  ever,  and  so  he  added  two 
false  doors  at  the  west,  just  to  make  it  even !  In  another  place,  a  pro- 
position came  before  the  purish  to  add  a  chancel  to  the  church ;  most 
present  concurred,  but  one  neighbouring  proprietor  stoutly  resisted  it. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  frightful  expense,  for  of  course  when  they 
bad  built  a  chancel  at  one  end,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would, 
ere  long,  be  asked  to  build  another  at  the  other  end  to  make  the 
church  look  uniform  ! 


FUNERAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Thb  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  I  found  lately  when  ordering  a  funeral  in  the  way  recommended 
in  the  Ecclesiologisi,  that  the  bier,  and  especially  the  hearse  in  the 
Instrvmenta  Ecclesiastica,  were  inadequately  designed  for  their  purpose. 
Tbe  latter  was  much,  uToui'^^'^e  very  much,  too  low  ;  the  coffin  being 
a  steeply  pitched  double  gabled    ne. 

"  The  iron- work  I  had  from  \\e  place  recommended  at  Stoke  New- 
iugton.  One  thing  in  that,  requires  alteration.  He  sent  nails  with 
heads,  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  So  when  the  handles  were  actually  used, 
the  nails  pressed  against  the  back  of  the  hand,  producing  with  a  strain, 
very  great  inconvenience  to  the  bearers. 

"  llie  design  too  (it  was  that  in  the  coffin  in  the  second  series  of  the 
Instrumenta)  was,  I  thought,  a  trifle  too  small.  The  cost  was  £5,  and 
tbe  coffins  (for  there  were  two,  the  inner  one  of  elm)  £1 0  more.  The 
entire  funeral  cost  £6^.  And  this,  with  the  necessity  for  a  hearse  and 
four  horses,  and  three  mourning  coaches.  No  hatbands,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  were  used.  And  the  whole  funeral  was  felt  by  all  who 
witnessed  it,  to  be  for  our  neighbourhood  a  very  great  advance. 

**  The  greatest  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  the  narrowness  of 
the  alleys  in  the  church,  and  the  paths  in  the  yard.  This  obliged  the 
men,  (four  only  could  find  room  at  all)  to  stand  inside  the  projecting 
bandies. 

*'  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  bier  should  either  be  put  on  rollers,  or 
be  made  much  narrower ;  so  that  the  coffin  might  actually  project 
over  its  sides.     Would  this  be  safe  ? 

*•  Something  should  be  done,  or  else  the  use  of  the  bier  can  never 
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becdme  general.  And  could  not  iron  be  used  in  their  constmctioa  for 
the  sake  of  lightness  ?     Ours  was  terribly  heavy. 

^<  I  should  think  also  in  practice  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  slide 
the  coffin  out  from  one  end  of  the  bier  (at  the  grave)  which  would  let 
the  men  t&ke  their  places  on  either  side  with  greater  readiness.  Other- 
wise they  will  jump  over  the  bier,  and  stand  upon  it.  I  oould  also 
wish  for  some  lighter  and  less  cumbersome  sort  of  a  hearse." 

[Some  of  the  difficulties  which  our  correspondent  mentions,  will,  we 
think,  vanish  before  a  little  more  experience.  For  instance,  so  exces- 
sive a  pitch  of  the  coffin  as  he  employed  is  undesirable.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  a  moderate  pitch  to  which  we  hope  to  take  a  future  occa- 
sion to  refer,  but  which  is  lost  as  much  by  too  acute  an  angle  as  by  a 
flat  top.  Again,  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  to  alter  the  width  of  the 
bier,  (which  is  none  too  great,)  because  ch\urch3rard  paths  are  aimoat 
vntvereally  too  narrow.  This  ia  a  subject  to  which,  before  now,  we 
had  intended  to  call  attention,  and  we  trust  that  in  laying  out  the 
churchyards  of  new  churches,  parish  priests  will  endeavour  to  give  to  the 
paths  double  the  width  which  is  usually  thought  necessary.  As  to  the 
weight  of  the  bier,  we  have  always  recommended  that  it  should  be 
made  of  deal,  (except  the  staves,  which  should  be  of  ash).  We  have 
also  advised  a  return  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  cooper's  hoops  for 
the  hearse,  instead  of  the  frame  we  gave  in  the  InstrumetUa.  Pyra- 
midal headed  nails  we  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  objec- 
tionable. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that,  but  for  the  accidental 
illness  of  a  workman,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  bring  out  a  set 
of  proper  coffin  furniture  during  the  present  Lent.  In  our  next  number 
we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  articles  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
recommend,  with  their  prices,  and  other  necessary  particulars. — EdJ] 
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A  CoMMrTTEB  meeting  was  held  on  February  22.  Present :  the  Ven. 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chambers, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jenner,  Mr.  Styleman  Le  Strange,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and 
Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  Rev.  C.  Daymond,  of  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Boyce,  architect,  of  Leeds,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Carpenter  attended  the  committee,  and  exhibited  the  designs  of 
a  church  to  be  built  at  Galashiels,  N.B.  The  detail  of  the  architecture 
of  this  church  is  to  be  of  a  particularly  simple  character,  and  the  archi- 
tect expects  to  be  able  to  build  the  nave,  with  its  clerestory  and  south 
aisle,  for  about  £800.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  exhibited  some  designs  for 
ornamental  metal-work,  which  were  adopted  for  the  Instrumenta  Eock' 
siastica. 

The  completed  plates  for  No.  IX.  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclenaatieat 
comprising  designs  for  schools,  school-houses,  and  school- fittings,  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  were  submitted  and  approved. 
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Mr.  W.  White,  architect,  also  attended  with  some  designs  for  a  par- 
sonage at  Dorchester,  for  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy  at  Bussage,  and  for 
a  row  of  domestic  houses  intended  to  be  built,  in  Bayswater,  in  the 
Pointed  style.  He  presented  also  a  jiaper  on  certain  nile^  of  proportion 
in  ancient  design,  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  the  tower  of  Willingdale* 
Doe  church,  in  Essex,  now  destroyed. 

An  interesting  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  Rector 
of  S.  Alban*s,  was  then  read,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  fresh  inserip-^ 
tion,  proposed  to  be  placed  by  Dr.  Nicholson  over  the  site  of  the  shrine 
of  the  protomartyr  in  the  abbey  church.  The  committee  agreed  to  re* 
commend  that  nothing  should  be  done  till  the  whole  question  of  the 
date  of  the  saint's  martyrdom  bad  been  more  thoroughly  investigated ; 
and  Dr.  Nicholson  has  consented  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  for 
insertion  in  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Letters  of  thanks  were  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beckman.  of 
Stockholm,  for  a  copy  of  the  Hymnal  Noted;  from  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Addison,  for  the  Society's  grant  towards  the  restoration  of  Dorchester 
church  ;  and  from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  for  the  last  number 
of  the  Instrumenta  Eccleiiastica,  And  the  following  presents  were 
received,  for  which  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  given : — Proceedings 
from  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  (in  return  for  which  it  was 
resolved  to  present  the  Ecclesiologist,)  Transactions  from  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  a  volume  of  papers  from  the  Northamp- 
tonshire and  other  architectural  societies,  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
books  from  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  a  book  printed  at 
Copenhagen,  containing  records  of  the  chapters  held  by  the  Dominican 
order  in  the  north  of  Europe,  from  Professor  George  Stephens. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  O.  G.  Scott,  giving  particulars  of  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  Architectural  Museum  in  Canon  Row,  and 
asking  for  aid  towards  obtaining  casts  and  models.  It  was  agreed  to 
make  a  grant  of  £b  towards  this  object,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to 
procure  some  aid  to  the  museum,  or  to  Mr.  Allen's  School  of  Art,  ^om 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Truefitt,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Sperling.  Letters  were  read  from  various  persons,  requesting  that 
Christ  Church,  Ealing,  the  restoration  of  Boston  Church,  the  new 
church  at  Eastnor,  the  new  church  at  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,  and 
the  new  glass  in  S.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  might  be  criticised  in  the  EcclC' 
sidogiti. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  complaining  that  the  Ecclesiological  Society  might 
perhaps  be  considered  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  taste  of  certain 
articles  of  church  furniture,  and  even  of  church .  plate,  on  sale  at  the 
shop  of  the  Society's  publisher,  it  was.  agreed  to  disclaim  publicly  all 
such  lesponsibility,  and  to  point  out  that,  however  much  the  committee 
might  regret  that  such  articles  were  there  on  sale,  they  had  neither  the 
right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the  private  arrangements  of  their 
publisher. 

Some  applications  for  aid  were  refused  ;  and  then  the  committee 
proceeded  to  examine  the  working  drawings  of  the  following  works. 
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completed  or  in  progress,  by  Mr.  Street: — A  new  church  at  Filkih«, 
Berks  ;  another  at  £astbury,  in  the  parish  of  Lambourne  ;  a  new  tower 
for  S.  Mary*s,  Lichfield  ;  the  theological  college  and  vicarage  at  Cud- 
desdon ;  and  restorations  of  Sandhurst  church»  Berks ;  Normanton 
church,  Leicestershire :  and  Abbot's  Bromley  church,  Staffordshire. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Rev. 
S.  S.  Greatheed.  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Mr.  Hope,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neale,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb,  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  sub- 
mission to  the  general  committee  the  translations  necessary  for  Part  H. 
of  the  Hymnal  Noted ;  and  the  same  gentlemen,  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Luard  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.,  were  appointed  a  permanent 
sub-committee  for  the  management  of  the  musical  business  of  tlie 
society.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  meetings  for  the  prac- 
tice of  ecclesiastical  music  now  in  progress,  under  Mr.  Helmore,  in 
the  S.  Barnabas  school- room,  three  public  musical  meetings  should 
be  held  during  the  ensuing  season ;  the  first  of  which  is  to  take  place 
on  Thursday,  April  7.  The  place  and  the  hour  will  be  announced 
when  the  requisite  arrangements  are  made. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MBBTiNO  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  ^nd,  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell.  The  Rev. 
the  Principal  of  Brazenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  presents  there  was  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  edition 
of  Loggan's  Views  of  Oxford,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Symonds. 

The  Report  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Wood,  Trinity  College,  as 
member  of  the  committee,  and  of  Mr.  Plenderleath,  Clifton ;  Mr.  Baron, 
Upton  Scudamore ;  Mr.  Kyrke  Penson,  Oswestry ;  and  Mr.  Master, 
Welshampton,  as  corresponding  secretaries. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  architect,  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  the  causes  of 
the  changes  in  detail  and  want  of  consistency  in  design  apparent  in 
some  examples  of  Gothic  Architecture.*' 

The  paper,  after  glancing  at  the  anachronisms  which  exist  between 
the  various  details,  in  the  admixture  of  the  several  styles ;  proceeded 
to  examine  several  examples  of  peculiar  forms  in  the  churches  of  Bar- 
nack,  Moulton,  Polebrook,  &c.  &c.,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  pecu- 
liarity, it  believed,  had  arisen  from  subsequent,  although  remote, 
carvings  and  mouldings,  upon  previously  existing  portions  of  the  several 
buildings,  more  particularly  during  the  "  early  Pointed"  era,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  massive  forms  which  were  very  faintly  and  rudely 
sculptured  by  the  early  Normans. 

But  that  such  alterations  were  not  confied  entirely  to  that  period 
the  writer  believed;  and  he  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Professor 
Willis  and  Mr.  Poole,  that  the  alteration  of  the  Norman  nave  of  Wio- 
chester  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Edrington  was  convincing  proof  of  the 
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wbere  much  of  the  Norman  ashlar  was  hy  him  chiselled  anew, 
and  where  the  core  of  the  Norman  walls  still  remains. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Bruton  for  his  paper  and  commented  on 
his  remarks.  Mr*  Parker  referred  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  illus« 
trating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  coexistence  of  several  styles.  After 
Bome  further  observations  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  at  Holywell,  on 
Wednesday,  February  1 6th.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Lear,  of  All  Souls,  Lord  Fordwick,  and  the  Hon.  J. 
Warren,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  B.  Dyson,  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, were  elected  members. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  Report  as  follows,  "  the  committee 
among  other  communications  have  received  one  from  the  Rev.  William 
Grey,  Corresponding  Secretary  in  Newfoundland,  which  gives  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  state  of  Church  Architecture  in  that  colony,  it 
will  be  laid  before  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting.  The  committee 
have  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken  to  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Leominster,  Hereford- 
fihire,  the  propriety  of  preserving  for  public  inspection  the  very  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Norman  Priory  Church,  recently  discovered  in 
that  town.  They  hope  that  other  societies  will  follow  their  example  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  such  venerable  relics  of  Mediseval  art  from  neg« 
lect  and  concealment." 

Mr.  Street  read  a  paper  upon  Domestic  Architecture,  which  is  printed 
at  length  in  the  present  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist*  This  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  sketches  of  ancient  examples  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  Mr.  Codrington,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  made 
some  remarks  on  a  piece  of  furniture  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  portable 
altar  frame  in  the  year  1459 ;  John  Codrington  obtained  from  the  Pope 
a  bull  allowing  him  to  use  a  portable  altar,  and  from  the  sacred  emblems 
carved  upon  the  woodwork,  Mr.  Codrington  believed  this  to  be  the  very 
frame  of  the  altar  in  question,  it  has  remained  at  Codrington,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, for  many  years.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Millard  took  part ;  the  latter  gentleman 
exhibited  a  tracing  full  size  of  a  portable  altar  slab  recently  discovered 
in  Great  Milton  Church.  Mr.  Thornton  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
committee  would  make  inquiries  relative  to  the  ancient  church  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  house  of  Stow^  the  Antiquarian,  in  Aldgate. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  in 
Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  March  2nd.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Samuel  Lipscomb 
Seckham,  architect,  Oxford,  wsan^lected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Some  sketches  and  lithographs  were  presented  to  the  Society,  and  the 
Secretary  then  read  the  Report,  which  stated  that  an  application  had 
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been  made  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  in  behalf  of  the  Architectural  Musenm. 
where  sculptors,  stone  carvers,  &c.,  might  study  casts  of  the  more 
beautiful  specimens  of  mediseval  art.  In  coDclusion,  the  committee 
stated  that  they  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  de- 
ploring the  loss  which  Church  Architecture  and  the  Church  at  large 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  revered  Bishop  of  Sydney.  He  has 
laboured  and  gone  to  his  rest,  and  we  therefore  can  only  hope,  that 
others  such  as  he  may  still  be  found  to  enter  into  the  labours  he  has 
so  nobly  begun  in  our  Australian  empire. 

The  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  read 
some  "  Remarks  on  Ritual  and  Church  arrangement  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.*'  After  commenting  on  the  conservatism  of  Lutheran 
as  contrasted  with  other  religious  bodies,  and  giving  a  short  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  North,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
some  churches  in  those  three  countries,  especially  the  Cathedral  of 
Roskilde,  in  Zealand.  He  next  touched  upon  the  arrangement  and 
decoration  of  the  Northern  Lutheran  Churches.  The  ordinary  type  is 
a  nave  filled  with  pews  and  galleries,  a  large  presbytery  (in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the  font)  and  a  sacrartum  enclosed,  like  Uie  presbytery, 
by  a  railing,  and  containing  an  altar,  dressed  with  two  candles,  which 
are  lighted  at  communion  time,  and  an  image  or  crucifix, 

Mr.  Thornton  here  commented  on  the  error  into  which  an  estimable 
prelate  of  our  church  had  fallen,  in  asserting  such  ornaments  to  be 
used  by  no  Reformed  body  whatever.  He  then  went  on  to  describe 
the  Church  music  and  Eucharistic  vestments  (alb  and  chasuble)  used 
throughout  the  North,  and  the  order  observed  in  administering  the  two 
Sacraments,  in  confirmation  and  in  marriage,  concluding  with  a  remark 
on  tlie  kind  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  England,  which  he 
hoped  would  ever  be  mutual. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Thornton  for  his  valuable  information, 
and  after  some  discussion  elicited  by  the  preceding  paper,  the  Secretary 
read  a  letter  ht)m  the  Rev.  William  Grey,  the  Society's  Corresponding 
Secretary  in  Newfoundland,  giving  a  report  of  the  state  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  in  that  (^lony.     After  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Thb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Lent  term  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  10th,  1863  ;  the  Rev.T.  S.  Wool- 
laston,  M.A.,  S.  Peter's  College,  one  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  balloted  for,  and  unanimou>ly  elected  : — 

Mr.  H.  C.  Stuart,  Christ's  College. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bnmdrit,  Christ's  CoUege. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  was  proposed 
and  seconded  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.     Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
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Scholar  of  King's  College*  was  elected  one  of  the*  Secretaries  of  the 
Society,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  Wayte,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 
Mr.  £dwin  Freshfield.  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  Curator,  in  the 
place  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.  Mr. 
A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe, 
architect,  were  elected  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

The  senior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,) 
announced  to  the  meeting  the  gratifying  fact,  t^at  the  proposed  erec- 
tion of  large  galleries  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Cambridge,  had  been  rejected  at  a  vestry  meeting  by  a  large  ma- 
jority :  a  circumstance  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston  gave  an  account  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  which  are  preparing  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College,  at 
the  King  of  Bavaria's  establishment,  in  Munich.  The  wind9ws  of 
Kilndown  chnrclh  Kent,  presented  by  the  munificence  of  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents,  were  mentioned  as 
the  only  specimens  of  the  Munich  school  existing  in  any  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  England. 

Some  conversation  arose  on  the  contemplated  restorations  at  S.  Ed- 
ward's and  Great  S.  Mary's  churches ;  in  the  former,  it  was  an* 
nonnced  that  no  farther  alterations  were  proposed  than  the  substitution 
of  open  pews  for  the  present  incongruous  mass  of  boxes.  With  respect 
to  the  University  church,  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  was  in  such 
good  hands  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  for  the  result. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  23rd  instant. 


The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Lent  term,  was  held  on 
February  23rd,  1853,  at  the  Society's  rooms  ;  the  Reverend  the  Presi- 
dent  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Evans,  of  King's  College,  took  that  opportunity  of  thanking  the  So- 
ciety for  the  honour  it^had  done  him  in  electing  him  to  the  office  of 
Secretary. 

Tlie  following  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year  was  then 
read: — 

RsroaT  fob  1852. 

"  Thb  Committee  of  this  Society  for  the  past  year  beg  to  lay  before  its 
members  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  period  in  which  they 
have  held  office. 

**  Yonr  Committee  considers  that  it  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of 
this  Society  to  excite  general  interest  in  any  restoration  of  the  churches 
or  specimens  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  University  ;  to 
call  attention  to  any  new  discoveries  which  come  within  its  province ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  desecration  or  demolition,  to  con- 
sider what  effectual  steps  may  be  taken  to  preserve  intact  the  archi- 
tectural and  ecclesiastical  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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**  In  a(ScordaDce  with  these  views,  your  Committee  desire  especially 
to  bring  before  your  notice  the  present  state  of  the  University  church. 
It  is  apprehended  that,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  buildings 
which  have  hitherto  concealed  it,  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  cannot 
be  much  longer  delayed ;  and  jour  Committee  believe  that  in  the  Mas- 
ter and  Fellows  of  Trinity  CoUege,  such  a  work  is  likely  to  meet  with 
able  and  judicious  promoters.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  express 
our  earnest  hope  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  nave  may  be 
made  to  accord  more  than  they  do  at  present  with  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  building. 

**The  proposed  restoration  of  S.  Edward's  church,  through  the 
zealous  exertions  of  its  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  especially 
claims  the  attention  and  aid  of  the  Society. 

"  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  for  the  Bachelors  and  Under- 
graduates' window  in  Ely  Cathedral,  the  long-existing  debt  has  been 
cleared  off,  and  a  small  balance  remains  in  hand  towards  its  completion. 

'*  During  the  past  year,  several  papers  of  great  interest  have  been 
read  before  the  Society  ;  among  which  we  regard  as  deserving  of  par- 
ticular mention  one  on  Spain  and  the  Spanish  cathedrals,  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  R.  Robinson,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  two  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck, 
on  the  connection  between  Ecclesiology  and  Heraldry,  and  on  the 
villages  of  Exning  and  Landwade. 

"  A  Committee  of  members  of  this  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  Priory  church  in  Barnwell, 
and  of  Stourbridge  chapel,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  their 
original  uses. 

"  Passing,  however,  from  matters  which  immediately  concern  our- 
selves, to  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  your  Committee  would  call 
attention  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  during  the  past  year.  I'hat  a  love  of  this  pursuit 
is  spreading  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  no  one  will  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  its  influ- 
ence is  felt  among  the  poor  also ;  and  that  in  many  village  churches, 
carvings  in  wood  and  stone  may  be  seen,  the  production  of  native 
workmen,  which  for  taste  and  beauty  of  execution,  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  ancient  models.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
allude  to  the  restorations  at  Ely,  to  what  has  been  done  by  members  of 
this  University  in  S.  Peter's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  or  to  the  beautiful 
churches  which  the  past  year  has  seen  completed  in  London  by  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals ;  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  each  member  for  proof  that  the  work  of  church  restoration,  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  country, — sometimes,  indeed, 
with  a  rapidity  which  precludes  its  effectiveness  ;  nor  can  we  help  re- 
gretting that  in  some  instances  the  zeal  of  these  church  restorers  is  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  though  hitherto 
much  has  been  effected,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  cannot 
hope  yet  to  rival  the  exquisite  taste,  the  perfect  proportion,  the  luxu- 
riant and  delicate  fancy,  which  enchant  us  in  the  buildings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  still  less  have  we  attained  to  that  spirit  of  devotion,  of 
implicit  obedience,  of  unflinching  sacrifice,  and  of  ungrudging  love. 
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which  indaoed  thoee  builders  of  old  to  think  nothing  too  costly  for  the 
house  of  God,  and  to  believe  that  their  noblest  talents  were  then  best 
employed  when  consecrated  in  His  service.  Till  we  have  realized  this 
spirit,  we  shall  in  vain  study,  and  measure,  and  analyse  the  details  of 
ancient  buildings ;  we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  preserve  the  outward 
form,  from  which  vitality  has  long  since  departed.  The  dry  bones 
may  be  brought  together^  the  sinews  and  flesh  may  come  up  upon  them, 
bat  not  till  the  breath  is  breathed  into  them  will  they  arise  and  stand 
up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.'* 

On  the  motion  of  the  junior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  J.  Evans,)  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  balloted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting : — 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lowndes,  Christ's  College. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Kmgsford,  Clare  Hall. 

The  following  books  were  presented : — 

"  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,"  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Pftrker,  Hon.  Sec. ; .  and  a  valuable  collection  of  etchings  of  the 
buildings  of  Venice,  from  A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Notice  was  then  given  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  following  alte- 
ration would  be  proposed  in  Rule  III. ;  namely,  to  substitute  for  the 
first  part  of  the  Rule  these  words  : — **  That  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  together  with  every  Head  of  a  college  or  hall  in  the  Uni- 
versity," &c.  The  Rule  at  present  stands  thus :«-"  lliat  each  of  their 
Lordships  the  Bishops,  together  with  the  Chancellor  and  High  Steward 
of  the  University,  and  every  Head  of  a  college  or  hall,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  this  Society,  on  his  signifying  his  desire  to  become 
80,  and  shall  forthwith  be  added  to  the  list  of  Patrons." 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  of  S.  Peter's  College,  then  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  plans  and  drawings  for  the  proposed  new  fit- 
tings in  S.  Edward's  church.  The  estimated  expense  was  stated  to  be 
£600,  of  which  £300  has  been  already  collected. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  of  Clare  Hall,  having  been  called  on  by  the 
President,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  ^Esthetics  in  the  Church,  dis- 
playing great  knowledge  and  deep  thought.  Its  object  was,  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  worship,  and  to  point  out  how,  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  best  be  rendered  available  for  that  purpose. 
He  insisted  strongly  on  the  proper  deference  to  be  paid  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  on  the  study  of  architecture  as  a  whole,  not  with  par- 
tial views ;  supporting  his  arguments  by  reference  to  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  music. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Braithwaite,  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  E. 
Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  was 
canied  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  requested  designs  for  a  painted  window,  proposed 
to  be  placed  in  Skirbeck  church,  Lincolnshire,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
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late  incumbent ;  the  church  was  stated  to  he  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
architecture. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
March  8th« 

The  last  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Lent  term  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  March  Sth,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  the  Rev.  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read  by  the 
senior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,)  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Kingsford,  of  Clare  Hall,  and  E.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted  for  and  unanimously 
elected.  At  the  same  time,  two  very  beautifuUy-executed  lithographs* 
representing  the  section  and  elevation  of  the  tower  of  Louth  church, 
Lincolnshire,  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  tlie  next 
meeting : — 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  MA.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Key.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Blore,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fieaher.  Christ's  CoUege. 

Mr.  H.  Geldart,  Clare  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Walford,  King's  CoUege. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 

The  Curator  (Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Trinity  College,)  moved,  and 
the  junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans)  seconded,  the  alteration  in  Rule 
III.,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  at  the  previous  meeting.  A  some- 
what irregular  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  senior  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Braithwaite,  of  Clare  Hall,  and  several  other  gentlemen  took 
part.  An  amendment,  having  for  its  object  the  retention  of  the  words, 
**  1  he  Chancellor  and  High  Steward  of  the  University,*'  was  proposed 
and  withdrawn,  and  ultimately  a  division  was  taken  upon  the  Curator^s 
motion,  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  produced  the  plans  and 
drawings,  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  for  the  proposed  restoration  of  S.  Bene- 
dict's church,  the  well-known  Saxon  tower  of  which  was  restored  some 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Camden  Society.  Some  printed 
papers  on  the  same  subject  were  also  distributed  among  the  members 
present.  It  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which 
had  existed  in  the  parish  being  withdrawn,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
north  aisle  will  be  speedily  commenced ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  for 
funds  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,' on  the 
Origin  and  Objects  of  Architectural  Societies.  After  alluding  to  the 
connection  between  Christian  architecture  and  Freemasonry,  and  the 
decline  of  the  former  on  the  loss  of  the  Church's  influence,  the  writer 
found  the  origin  of  these  societies  in  the  endeavours  to  recover  the  lost 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  then  shown  how  they  effected  this, 
by  the  collection  and  comparison  of  examples  and  details  from  the 
whole  Christian  world.     The  objections  usually  brought  against  archi- 
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teetotal  societies  were  noticed,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a  few 
practical  hints  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  members,  especially  urging 
the  importance  of  contributing  sketches  of  architectural  buildings,  and 
church  notes  to  the  Society^s  portfolios.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cooper  was  carried  unanimously  on  the  motion  of  the  senior  Secretary, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwute,  of  Clare  Hall.  The  latter  gentle- 
man took  occasion  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  propositions  contained 
in  the  paper,  which  Mr.  Cooper  defended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call 
forth  the  applause  of  the  meeting. 

The  junior  Secretary  read  some  remarks  upon  a  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
T.  Braithwaite,  entitled  '*  iEsthetics  in  the  Church,*'  read  at  the  last 
meeting.  His  observations  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Mr.  Braithwaite 
to  explain  himself  more  fully  on  certain  points  in  the  paper  referred  to ; 
and  of  eliciting  some  valuable  hints  on  the  employment  of  gas  in  Gothic 
churches,  from  Messrs.  R.  R.  Rowe  and  R.  W.  Brundrit,  of  Christ*s 
College,  in  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried. 

A  very  interesting  paper  followed,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clare 
Hall,  on  a  Monolithic  church  at  S*  Emilion,  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde,  which  he  described  as  hewn  out  of  the  freestone  cliff;  it  is 
Flamboyant  in  character,  and  is  known  as  the  Chapelle  des  Rois. 
The  objects  of  interest  presented  by  the  exterior  are,  the  porch,  with 
two  rows  of  saints  carved  on  the  archivolt,  and  five  windows,  of  which 
two  are  filled  with  Flamboyant  tracery.  The  interior  is  excavated  in 
the  heart  of  the  rock  ;  the  nave  and  four  aisles,  the  oblong  pillars  and 
lofty  arches,  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone.  There  is  no  sculpture 
except  on  the  chancel  arch,  where  two  angels  are  carved  with  their 
heads  meeting,  and  with  outspread  wings.  Beneath  the  church  is  a 
crypt,  with  a  great  cylindrical  dome,  round  which  winds  a  flight  of 
steps,  leading  to  the  church  above.  Mr.  Gould  illustrated  his  paper 
by  some  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  he  kindly  presented  to  the  port- 
folio of  the  Society. 

In  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gould,  the  junior 
Secretary  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  remarked  on  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Society  if  such  members  as  had  the  opportunity 
would  take  notes  of  foreign  churches. 

Mr.  Cooper  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  some  copies  of  ancient 
seals,  carefully  executed  by  a  Mr.  Ready,  who  was  stated  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Cambridge  with  a  valuable  collection. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  April  ^th. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  bi-monthly  Committee  meeting  held  on  December  1 3th,  1 852, 
the  ReT.  Lord  A.  Compton  in  the  chair,  the  following  new  members 
were  elected  : — 

Key.  G.  E.  Gillett,  Waltbam,  Ldcestenhire. 

Rev.  Hamlet  Clark. 

J.  DentoD,  Esq.,  Northampton. 
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The  folldwing  presents  were  made : — 

••  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham."  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby ; 
Vols.  33  and  34,  of  the  •'  Archseologia,"  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  also,  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society,  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  ;  "  Archaeologia  Cam- 
brensis ;"  Mawe*s  specimens  of  Encaustic  tiles,  and  "  Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica,"  from  the  respective  societies  and  publishers. 

Letters  were  read  from  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  jun.,  Mr. 
Minton,  &c.,  and  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Backs 
Architectural  Society,  agreeing  to  a  meeting  in  the  ensuing  spring,  at 
Brackley,  or  some  town  in  that  direction.  The  Secretary  was  desired 
to  write  to  the  Oxford  and  the  Beds  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging a  joint  meeting  of  the  Societies  in  1853. 

The  Rector  of  Cottesbroke  sent  the  design  for  a  new  font  for  his 
church,  by  G.  E.  Street,  Eeq.,  which  was  approved  by  the  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Sub- Committee  on  Warmington  church  was  read 
and  adopted  ;  and  a  drawing  of  the  old  seats,  and  plan  of  their  position, 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lord  A.  Compton.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee had  on  the  same  day  visited  Oundle  church,  where  they  met 
the  Vicar,  and  other  members  of  the  local  Committee.  Mr.  Scott's 
plan  for  the  re-seating  was  approved  of,  and  great  interest  expressed 
in  the  future  condition  of  this  fine  church,  when  the  present  incum- 
brances which  mar  its  beauty  and  usefulness  should  be  removed.  On 
the  same  day,  the  church  of  Little  Gidding  was  visited  by  the  Sub* 
Committee,  who  were  met  by  the  Vicar,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  architect,  G.  Clutton,  Esq.  The  church  was  at  that  time  com- 
pletely dismantled ;  but  the  wood- work,  which  is  of  solid  oak,  and 
carved,  was  understood  to  be  in  a  forward  state,  and  has  since  been 
fixed ;  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddle,  of  Peterborough.  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  nave,  has 
consulted  Mr.  Winston  on  the  character  of  the  painted  glass  which  it 
is  purposed  to  place  in  the  windows.  The  chancel,  which  is  to  be  made 
a  memorial  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  towards  which  the  Vicar  will  thank- 
fully receive  contributions,  is  also  placed  in  Mr.  Clutton's  hands,  to  be 
restored  in  the  same  late  style  as  the  nave.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  will  be  carried  out  in  all  parts,  and  every  relic  of  Nicho- 
las Ferrar  carefully  retained. 

Designs  for  a  new  church  intended  to  be  built  for  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  F.  I^aw,  and  highly  approved.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  very  plain  church-like  building, — ^nave  and  chancel, 
without  aisles,  capable  of  containing  300  people.  The  bell-turret  rises 
on  a  gable  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  very  effective.  A 
small  vestry  is  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is  also 
a  small  wooden  porch  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  village,  which 
will  be  the  only  entrance  to  the  church.  Some  slight  modifications 
were  suggested,  but  the  Committee  wished  to  express  their  strong 
approval  of  the  correctness,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  the  whole  de- 
sign. 

Mr.  Franklin  Hudson  attended  with  proofs  of  his  two  first  parts  of 
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^•The  Northamptonshire  Brasses/'  which  he  is  about  to  bring  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society.  The  work  will  embrace 
pictorial  and  letter-press  descnptions  of  the  whole  existiog  brasses  of 
the  county.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  copies,  should  make  immediate 
application  to  Mr.  Hudson,  or  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 


At  the  Committee  meeting  on  February  13th,  185S.  the  Rev.  Lord 
A.  Compton  in  the  chair,  there  were  elected  as  members — 

ReT.  W.  Botlin,  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Lakin,  Gilmorton,  Leicestershire. 

Presented :  the  last  number  of  *'  Archseologia  Cambreneis.'* 

Mr.  James  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  paper  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Transactions,  wherein  a  fac- 
simile is  given  of  some  very  early  drawings  in  the  Bodleian  collection^ 
one  of  which  represents  "  a  Temple  near  Chichester."  No  traces,  re- 
cord, or  tradition,  however,  of  any  such  building  now  exist.  It  was 
suggested  whether  it  was  not  the  view  of  a  round  church  of  the  Temp- 
lars, and  whether  for  Chichester,  we  should  not  read  Colchester,  and 
refer  it  to  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Beds,  Bucks,  and  Oxford  Societies*  rela- 
tive to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Societies  in  spring,  either  at  Brackley 
or  Banbury.  The  latter  was  considered  the  preferable  place,  and  the 
Secretary  was  desired  to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bigge  explained,  with  drawings,  a  new  plan  for  warming 
churches,  mainly  on  the  prindple  of  the  Roman  hypocaust.  He  stated 
it  to  have  succeeded  at  Rockingham,  and  promised  to  treat  the  subject 
more  fully  at  some  future  day.  Plans  of  the  re-seating  of  Harleston 
church  were  produced  by  the  Rector,  and  fragments  of  the  old  seating, 
lately  discovered  in  the  church.  It  was  recommended  to  follow  the 
patterns  of  the  old  mouldings  in  the  new  seats,  the  section  being  a  re* 
markably  good  one. 

The  Architectural  Museum  of  casts,  sculpture,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
students  and  workmen,  lately  opened  in  Canon  Row,  Parliament  Street, 
London,  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  The  proof 
of  the  list  of  architects  and  artizans,  &c.,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee,  was  finally  submitted  and  agreed  to.  It  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton  submitted  plans,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  for  the 
re-seating  of  Castle  Ashby  church ;  and  plans  for  a  church  in  Dorset- 
shire were  also  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Woodcock,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  India  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  little  ecclesiology  that  has  yet 
found  ita  way  there.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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.    ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Institute  goes  on,  we  are  glad  to  see,  with  great  energy  and 
deserved  success.  Among  the  papers  read  before  it  at  its  late  meetings 
we  may  particularize  one  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe  of  Lancaster,  "  On  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  Church  Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  Reformation.*'  An  abstract  of  this  paper,  which  waa 
read  by  Mr.  Sharpe  both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  is  given  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Institute. 
The  author  pursued  the  plan  ojf  comparing  together  one  bay  of  the 
nave  of  a  large  church  in  each  successive  style.  He  divided  all  eccle- 
siastical architecture  into  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles,  marked  re- 
spectively by  the  use  of  the  circular  or  pointed  arch.  The  Romanesque 
style  he  subdivided  into  Saxon  and  Norman.  The  third  style  he  called 
IVansitional.  The  next  he  would  term  the  Lancet  Period ;  followed 
by  the  Geometrical,  the  Curvilinear,  and  the  Rectilinear.  His  dia- 
grams and  illustrations  were  con6ned  to  English  examples;  but  he 
observed  upon  the  amount  of  similarity  which  exists  in  the  buildings  of 
England  and  Scotland  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  after  which  date  he  thought  a  considerable  diflPerence  was  to 
be  found  in  the  architecture  of  the  two  countries.  He  quoted  Glasgow 
Cathedral  **  as  exhibiting  in  its  entire  length,  from  east  to  west,  a  per- 
fect history  of  the  progress  of  art  from  about  the  year  1S30  to  1970.*' 
And  he  gave  the  following  classification  of  Scottish  buildings  into  the 
seven  styles  of  his  architectural  nomenclature.  To  the  Norman  Period^ 
(1066 — 1145)  he  assigned  Leuchars,  Dalmeny,  Dunfermline,  part  of 
Jedburgh,  the  church  of  S.  Regulus  in  S.  Andrew's,  and  the  round 
tower  of  Brechin.  To  the  Transitional  Period  (1145 — 1190)  Mr. 
Sharpe  gave,  Kelso,  S.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall,  the  nunnery  and  cathedral 
at  lona,  Coldiugham,  the  nave  of  Jedburgh,  part  of  Holy  rood,  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  of  S.  Andrew's,  and  the  south  transept  of  Elgin.  To 
the  Lancet  Period  (1190 — 1^5)  belong  the  tower  of  Cambuskenneth, 
the  east  end  of  the  choir  and  the  west  doorway  of  Kirkwall,  the  south 
transept  of  Kilwinning,  the  abbey  church  of  Aberbrothoc,  the  nave  of 
Holyrood,  Pluscardine,  the  nave  of  Dunblane,  the  choir  of  Dryborgh, 
and  the  crypt  and  choir  of  Glasgow.  The  Geometrical  period  (1S45 — * 
1315)  claims  the  choir  and  nave  of  Elgin,  New  Abbey,  and  die  tran<« 
sept  and  nave  of  Glasgow.  Of  the  Curvilinear  Period  (1315 — 1360) 
are  the  refectory  at  Dunfermline,  some  windows  in  lona  cathedral, 
the  north  transept  of  Jedburgh,  the  chapter- house  of  Elgin,  the  nave 
and  transepts  of  Melrose,  Lincluden,  and  S.  Monance.  lAsdy,  of  the 
Rectilinear  Period  (1360 — 1550)  the  choir  of  Dunblane,  and  the  choir 
of  Melrose,  are  examples. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Third  Session,  on  February  3rd,  1853,  a 
most  able  and  interesting  paper  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Arohitecture  of 
the  Rhenish  Provinces  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Lorimer,  advocate. 
After  a  general  description  of  Rhenish  Romanesque,  Mr.  Lorimer  pro- 
ceeds, following  out  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Kinkel,  to  discriminate 
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between  a  Ronumic  aod  a  BysanUms  element  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Rhineland,  The  former  he  considers  to  be  derived  immediately  ft'om 
the  Basilica ;  the  latter  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
cupola  from  Byzantium.  The  normal  church  of  the  Romanic  type  he 
takes  to  be  S.  Maria  in  Capitolio  at  Cologne  ;  the  normal  Byzantine 
type  he  finds. in  the  nave  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.^  The  particular  churches 
described  by  Mr.  Lorimer  are  that  in  Capitolio,  the  Minster  at  Bonn, 
the  famous  church  of  Schwarz-Rheindorf,  and  S.  Gereon  and  the 
Apostles'  church  at  Cologne. 


REVIEWS. 


Remarks  on  the  Protestant  Theory  of  Church  Music.  By  Stbuabt 
Adolphus  Pbars,  B.D.»  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  of  Harrow 
School.     London  :  Hatchard.     pp.  26. 

Thv  author  of  this  pamphlet,  as  might  easily  be  inferred,  is  one  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  Protestant" ;  that  is,  belongs  to  a  party  which 
does  not  see  that  there  are  numberless  errors  into  which  our  country- 
men are  more  likely  to  fall  than  into  those  of  Romanism,  nor  that  they 
themselves  are  really  doing  honour  to  Rome  by  assuming  an  appellation 
of  modem  origin  and  expressive  of  nothing  but  opposition  to  her.  As 
it  is  well  known  that  we  are  not  ambitious  of  a  place  in  this  negative 
appendage  of  the  Roman  Patriarch,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we 
should  go  to  any  great  lengths  with  a  member  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  do  Mr.  Pears  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  he  pos- 
sesses sound  musical  taste,  and  that  his  zeal  is  not  altogether  misdi- 
rected. After  a  short  introduction,  he  sets  forth  his  views  in  these 
words: — 

**  There  are  two  theories  of  Church  music—the  one  Scriptural,  Primidve, 
and  Protestant ;  the  other  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  haring  its  origin 
io  a  corrupt  age  of  the  Church,  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Church 
of  Home. 

"  According  to  the  true  theory,  all  the  people,  in  their  oommoo  worship, 
join  together  to  express  with  their  lips  the  thankful  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

**  The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  false  theory  is,  that  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  whole  congregation  is  set  apart  and  deputed  to  perform  this  service  on 
behalf  of  the  rest.*'— pp.  2,  3. 

He  maintains  that  wherever  there  are  choristers,  "set  apart  aild 
distinguished  from  the  congregation,  by  position,  or  dress,  or  both," 

1  In  this  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  love  of  theory  has  taken  Professor  Kinkel 
and  Mr.  Lorimer  too  fiu*^  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Capitf^o  before  onr  eyes,  we  cannot  bat  wonder  at  any  one  thinking  it  an  unmixed 
specimen  of  the  pnre  Basilican  type.  This  theory,  we  may  observe,  entirely  forgets 
the  Lombardic  original  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  germ  of  the  peculiar 
Rhenish  style ;  and  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  combination  of  the 
characteristics  both  of  the  Basilica  and  of  the  Byxandne  cupola.— Ed. 
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**  the  practical  eflPect  is  "  to  "  shut  the  mouths  of  all  but  the  authorized 
singers.'* 

"  The  choir  very  naturally  rises  to  the  performance  of  more  difficult  music 
than  is  suitable  for  the  unpracfcised  multitude ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  congregations  is  to  formalism  and  apathy,  and  we  take  the  surest 
way  to  iridulee  this  disease,  when  we  supply  so  good  an  excuse  for  silence  as 
a  well- trained  choir." — pp.  19, 20, 

And  therefore 

"  If  I  am  asked  to  sugsest  means  for  restoring  the  good  old  custom  in  any 
particular  congregation,  1  should  say,  first  of  aliabolMh  the  red  curtain,  [in 
this  we  agree  with  him,  though  not  in  what  follows]  and  disband  the  choir." 
—p.  21. 

On  the  following  page  we  read 

'*The  system  of  chantiug  requires  so  much  careful  practice,  as  to  be  eri- 
dently  more  suited  to  the  choir  than  to  the  mixed  multitude  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Therefore,  if  not  entirely  discontinued,  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
one  psalm  or  canticle  in  each  service  ;**  (p.  22;) 

a  piece  of  advice  which  contrasts  oddly  with  the  following  quotatiov 
which  had  been  made  previously : 

"  Ambrose  thus  describes  the  music  of  his  congre^tion :  *  From  the  respon- 
series  of  the  psalms,  and  singing  of  men,  women,  virgins,  and  children,  there 
results  an  harmonious  noise,  uke  the  waves  of  the  sea;'  "  (p.  20;) 

and  with  this  from  Bishop  Jewel, 

*'  It  is  certain  many  ways  that  the  whole  people  then  snng  the  psalms  all 
together.  Nazianzenus  expresseth  the  terrible  soand  of  the  people  so  singing 
together  in  this  wise :  *  When  the  emperor  Valens  was  entered  into  the  church 
where  S.  Basil  preached,  and  was  stricken  with  the  psalmody  as  it  had  been 
wiih  a  thunderbolt,  &c.'  But  none  plainer  than  S.  Basil, '  The  people  stand- 
ing up  from  their  prayer,  they  begin  the  psalmody,  and  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  they  sing  together,  the  one  part  answering  to  the  other.*  " — p.  14. 

Does  Mr.  Pears  suppose  that  the  psalmody  of  the  congregations  of 
S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Basil  was  metrical  ? 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  more  allusion  in  the  pamphlet  to  the 
revival  of  those  psalm  and  hymn  melodies  which  we  know  to  have  been 
used  by  the  congregations  in  question  than  there  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  published  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  certainly  better  than  if 
Mr.  Pears  had  opposed  that  revival ;  but  we  are  in  doubt  which  would 
be  most  strange,  that  he  should  have  heard  of  it  and  take  no  notice  of 
it,  or  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr,  Pears,  being  a  •*  Protestant,"  is  constitutionally 
disposed  to  run  into  an  extreme ;  and  further,  that,  his  sphere  of  obaer- 
TBtton  being  apparently  very  limited,  he  has  not  learnt  that  the  presence 
of  a  choir  does  not  at  all  necessarily  interfere  with  hearty  congrega- 
tional singing.  The  most  complete  proof  of  this  assertion,  within  our 
knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  much-abused  church  of  S.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others. 

Where  indeed  choirs  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  generally,  from 
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that  selftseeking  to  vhich  our  corrupt  nature  is  so  prone,  choose  such 
music  as  the  congregation  cannot  join  in ;  but  that  Uiey  should  ever  be 
left  to  themsdves  is  the  fault  of  the  clergyman,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
Church  at  Isxge.  Where  the  music  is  not  too  difficult,  and  the  people 
take  any  delight  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  encouraged  to  let 
their  voices  be  heard,  we  warrant  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  "  dis- 
band the  choir." 

As  to  the  authority  for  choirs,  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  prove 
that  select  singers,  appointed  to  lead  or  alternate  with,  not  to  super- 
sede, the  unging  of  the  whole  body,  were  unknown  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  S.  Paul,  in  more  than  one  place,  mentions  a  number  of 
offices  then  existing  in  the  Church,  which  were  certainly  the  foundation 
of  the  seven  orders  afterwards  recognized.  From  I  Cor.  xiv.  36,  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in  that  Church  as  solo  singing ; 
nor  does  the  Apostle  forbid  it ;  he  either  gives  no  direction  respecting 
the  use  of  the  *'  psalm,"  or,  what  seems,  more  likely,  the  directions  re- 
specting ■*  the  prophets  *'  apply  also  to  the  singers.  To  come  down  to 
modem  times,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  congpre- 
gation  at  large  is  not  confined  to  "  Protestants,"  so  on  the  other,  the 
German  Protestants,  who,  of  all  bodies,  have  the  best  title  to  that  name, 
and  among  whom  popular  hymnody  is  most  flourishing,  have  not  en- 
tirely banished  choirs..  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  himself  heard 
part  of  the  morning  service  sung  by  a  choir  in  the  Domkirche  at  Berlin, 
and  has  in  his  possession  a  tune- book  in  which  the  Prussian  litany  and 
the  metrical  version  of  the  Te  Deum  are  arranged  for  choir  and  congre- 
gation alternately.  So  that,  while  we  grant  to  Mr.  Pears  that  entire 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  is  a  degenerate  custom,  we  have 
reason  to  maintain  that  his  proposed  abolition  of  choirs  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  innovation. 

Having  now,  we  trust,  discharged  our  office  as  censors,  we  extract 
from  the  concluding  pbges  the  following  sensible  remarks,  which,  by 
the  by,  apply  to  chants  as  well  as  metrical  tunes,  and  may  be  turned 
into  an  argument  for  the  revival  of  ancient  Church-music. 

"  It  remains  that  ffreat  care  should  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  tvnes,  both 
with  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  the  general  purpose  of  Christiaa  worship, 
and  to  the  words  of  the  particular  psalm  or  hymn.  It  is  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  village  choir,  but  in  persons  of  education  and  refinement, 
that  we  find  a  great  want  of  knowledge  and  of  judgment  on  this  head." — 
pp.  22,  23. 

"  *  *  *  *  a  good  psalm  tune  is  the  last  work  of  a  great  musician.  And 
hence,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  they  who  understand  the  matter  have 
heen  able  to  find  so  very  small  a  number  of  really  good  and  appropriate  psalm 
tunes  out  of  the  vast  number  current  in  our  churches.  Dr.  Crotch's  selection, 
(the  best,)  contains,  of  all  measures,  only  seventy-eight." 

"  No  doubt  where  a  vicious  taste  has  possession  of  the  ground,  it  will  require 
time  to  form  a  correct  one.  Still  the  attempt  may  be  made  with  an  almost 
certain  prospect  of  success,  and  any  conmgation  may  be  led  by  degrees  to 
appreciate  the  highest  and  severest  style  of  piwlmody," — pp.  24, 25. 
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The  Church  Hymnal,  Part  HI.     Easter-day  to  IVinity  Sunday.     Whit- 
taker. 

Of  the  many  "  Church  Hymnals  "  which  the  few  last  months  have 
produced »  this  may  he  boldly  pronounced  the  worst.  Few  of  the  great 
Church  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  those  which  are,  are  so  traves- 
tied, as  not  easily  to  be  recognisable.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  no 
attempt  at  adaptation  to  the  ancient  melody  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  the  compilers.  As  to  the  modern  hymns,  some  have  a  meanness 
which  is  beyond  expectation.  Imagine,  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
Easter,  instead  of  the  Ad  Canam  Agni,  or  the  Sermone  hlando,  a  con- 
gregation singing  thus ; 

Jsflcrs  lives  I  no  longer  now 

Otm  thy  teivorSf  death,  appal  us : 
Jbsus  lives!  and  this  we  know. 

Thou,  O  grave,  canst  not  enthral  us. 

Imagine  an  hymnographer  reduced  to  the  stuffing  of  the  second  line,  in 
the  following  hymn  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

From  the  erave  He  rose  victorious : 
Wonderful  is  He,  and  glorious. 
He  from  ill  His  flock  defends :  &c. 

A  well-known  Evangelical  hymn  for  Holy  Week  (and  not  a  bad  one 
of  its  sort)  beginning  tibus : 

Hail,  Thou  onoe  despised  Jbsus  1 

Hail,  Thou  Galilean  King! 
Who  didst  suffer  to  release  us. 

Who  didst  free  salvation  bring; 

suffers  this  metamorphosis,  and  appears  for  the  Sunday  in  the  Octave 
of  Ascension  : 

Hail,  Thou  once  despised  Jbbub  1 
Now  in  heav'n  a  glorious  King ; 
Thou  didst  suffer  to  release  us, 
Healing  from  on  high  to  bring. 

The  theology,  too,  is  sometimes  a  little  odd : 

O  that  we,  once  new  created 

In  the  pure,  life-giving  flood. 
May  to  Thee  be  dedicated :  &c 

We  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  express  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Hymnal  published  by  Messrs.  Mozley ;  but  it  was  at  all  events 
much  better  than  thb. 


Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,      By  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowthbr. 

Two  more  Parts  (XVI.  and  XVII.)  of  this  Series  have  appeared, 
containing  twelve  Plates.  From  S.  Peter's,  Claypole,  Lincolnshire, 
the  authors  have  taken  plan  and  elevation,  and  details  of  the  sedilia 
and  of  an  aumbrye.  From  S.  John's,  Wappenbury,  Warwickshire,  we 
have  the  east  and  south  elevations,  and  a  plate  of  details  of  the  church. 
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Foor  plates' illastnte  It  north-east  penpectiye  view,  an  interior  view,  ^ 
north  elevation,  and  the  bosses  from  the  chancel  groining  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Nicolas,  Nantwich,  Cheshire.  Besides,  there  are  a  longitudinid 
section,  and  a  plate  of  bench  ends  from  S.  Peter's,  Threclungham, 
Lincolnshire ;  a  ground-plan  from  8.  Mary's,  Frampton ;  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  west  doorway  and  details  from  S.  Andrew's,  Helpringham,  in 
the  same  county. 

The  illostrations  of  the  Claypole  sediiia  and  locker  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Flowing  Middle-Pointed  style,  but  not  especially  remarkable. 
The  Wappenbury  chancel  is  of  simple  First- Pointed  design,  with  an 
uaeqoal  triplet  of  lancets,  of  much  beauty  as  to  proportion,  in  the 
eastern  elevation,  and  three  elegant  lancets  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
trefoil-headed  priest's  door  at  the  very  west  end  of  the  south  wall,  so 
as  to  make  a  stall-arrangement  quite  impossible.  The  details  given 
including  those  of  the  sediiia,  are  very  pure.  The  ground-plan  of 
Frampton  church  is  a  noble  iq)ecimen  of  a  cruciform  building,  with 
long  chancel,  and  a  western  tower  engaged  between  aisles  proloi^d 
to  its  western  face. 

The  north-east  perspective  view  of  Nantwich  church  is  very  elFectiva 
tiiough  not  comparable  to  the  interior  view,  which  taken  from  the 
sottth-west  of  the  central  lantern,  shows  the  beautiful  lantern  arches 
and  groining,  and  the  elaborate  groining  of  the  chancel,  with  its  cano- 
pied stalls  on  the  north  side.  An  elaborate  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- 
east of  the  lantern.  The  north  elevation  does  not  call  for  particular 
remark.  The  chancel  bosses  are  very  curious,  containing,  in  the  apex 
of  the  groining,  groups  of  our  Loan  appearing  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  Garden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Scourging,  the 
Nativity,  S.  Anne  teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read,  the  Annunciation, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  within  an  aureole,  the  Annunciation  (repeated,  in  a 
different  treatment),  the  lucm'onatian,  and  the  Eternal  Fathei  or  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  This  order  is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  th^ 
bosses  adopted  by  the  authors ;  who  do  not  say  what  is  the  actual  order 
of  the  bosses  in  siiu. 

llie  west  door  of  Helpringham  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Middle- 
Pointed  with  elaborate  and  beautiful  mouldings. 

The  bench  ends  from  Threckingham  are  average  specimens  of  late 
Third-Pointed  panelling  and  tracery.  The  longitudinal  section  from 
the  same  church  shows  a  noble  arcade,  transitional  with  round-headed 
arches  in  the  chancel,  and  Early  first- Pointed,  with  obtusely-pointed 
arches  and  cylindrical  shafts  in  the  nave.  There  is  no  chancel  arch, 
the  church  running  in  one  continuous  length.  The  aisle  win,dows  are 
later — with  tracery  of  a  poor  Flamboyant  character. 


The  Abbejf  of  Sciini  Jlban.  Some  Extracts  from  its  early  history,  and  a 
description  of  its  Conventual  Church.  Intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Visitors,    London :  Geoi^e  Bell.    Saint  Alban's :  William  Langley. 

.    18^1.     pp.  i52. 

Wb  have  alwaya  felt  so  strongly  the  importance  of  really  good  guide 
books  for  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  that  we  are  very  glad  to 
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have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  present  excellent  and  cheap  manual 
for  a  yisitor  to  S.  Alban*8.  It  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  the  pre- 
sent rector,  who  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  archaeologist.  Its 
design  is  not  merely  to  form  a  handbook  for  a  visitor  as  he  makes  the 
tour  of  the  building,  but,  as  the  author  remarks  in  his  prefatory  notice. 
^*  in  order  that  the  book  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  survive  such 
ephemeral  use,  the  matter  is  put  together  in  a  connected  series ;  an 
appended  list  of  authorities  authenticates  what  is  adduced,  and  directs 
the  inquirer  to  sources  of  information  where  he  may  prosecnte  further 
research."  First,  we  find  a  series  of  extracts,  in  chronological  order, 
giving  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the  abbey,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  Next  the  exterior  of  the  church  is 
described  in  order ;  and  the  traces  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  pointed 
out.  Then  comes  a  very  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  interior 
of  the  building ;  and  there  is  also  a  notice  of  the  surrounding  objects 
of  interest  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tower.  Appended  is  a  most 
useful  table  of  comparative  chronology,  showing  in  parallel  columns  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  his  date  of  accession,  the  Abbat  of  S.  Alban*s, 
with  bis  date  of  election,  and  the  contemporaneous  style  of  architecture. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  containing  the  anthori'- 
ties  for  the  history  of  the  church  and  monastery.  Besides  all  this,  this 
very  complete  guidebook  contains  an  excellent  groundplan,  to  some 
extent  chronologically  shaded,  and  with  a  most  ample  table  of  refer- 
ences. The  printing  also  of  this  little  book — from  the  Chiswick  press 
* — ^is  unexceptionable,  and  would  alone  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
herd  of  guidebooks.  This  will  be  an  appropriate  place  for  noticing 
that  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman  is  about  to  issue  his  paper  on  Leominster 
church,  as  a  handbook  for  that  interesting  building.  Ghradually  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  old  class  of  guidebooks  disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by 
such  as  will  convey  real  information,  historical  and  architectural,  to  the 
multitudes  who  use  them. 
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Theohgical  College,  Cuddesdon. — ^Mr.  Street  is  now  building  a  Dio- 
cesan College  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  village  of  Cuddes- 
don,  just  opposite  the  Episcopal  pcdace.  It  is  a  large  structure  con- 
taining rooms  for  twenty-one  students,  a  dining  hall,  common  room, 
oratory,  and  rooms  for  a  vice-principal.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
whose  new  vicarage  is  close  to  the  college,  is  to  be  the  first  principal 
of  the  institution.  There  is  room  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
college,  if  necessary,  on  the  west  side,  by  wings  forming  a  quadrangle. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  working  drawings,  which  are 
constructed  on  true  principles  of  design.  The  planning  of  the  whole  is 
ingenious,  and  the  ^evations  are,  of  course,  subservient  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  plan,  there  being  no  attempt  to  mask  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  and  no  sacrifice  of  reality  to  external  effect.  The 
consequence  is  an  unusually  varied  and  picturesque  pile  of  boildings* 
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The  style  is  Middle- Pointed ;  the  detail  recalls,  perhaps  too  plainly,  a 
Gennan  type  of  domestic  Pointed  work.  I'he  roofs  are  of  very  dif- 
f«reat  heights,  and  the  upper  story  is  lighted  hy  large  dormer  wiiidows« 
with  hipped  gables,  on  the  side  of  the  principal  roof.  The  majority  of 
the  windows  are  square-headed  lights,  occasionally  foliated,  under 
discharging  arches,  single  or  in  couplets,  in  long  rows,  giving  light  to 
the  ranges  of  apartments  for  the  students.  An  octagonal  staircase 
turret,  with  pyramidal  capping,  maices  a  conspicuous  and  very  orna* 
mental  feature  on  the  exterior.  Another  very  successful  part  is  a 
doister,  running  the  length  of  the  building,  formed  by  a  series  of  open 
(and  unglazed)  segmental  arches  rising  from  a  dwarf  stone  wall.  The 
ontory  also  makes  a  considerable  external  show,  being  placed  ou  the 
upper  floor,  above  the  dining- hall,  and  with  two  lofty  and  conspi- 
cuous gables.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied,  however,  with  the  windows 
in  these  gables;  that  in  the  east  gable  being  nothing  but  a  circle 
within  a  pointed -arch  fenestration,  and  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same 
Flamboyant  type  as  we  have  commented  upon  above  in  the  same  archi** 
tect's  design  for  Eastbury  church ;  and  the  west  gable  being  occiipied 
with  two  very  tall  and  thin  trefoiled  lancets,  set  wide  apart,  but 
spanned  by  a  large  discharging  arch  above.  Upon  the  whole  we  think 
this  design  contains  proofs  of  great  vigour  and  merit. 

Cuddesdan  Ficarage,  adjaoent  to  the  college,  and  in  a  very  fine  situa- 
tion, is  also  a  work  of  Mr.  Street,  and  in  the  same  general  style.  The 
only  question  about  it  is,  whether  it  is  not  almost  unnecessarily  pictu* 
resque.  Here  again  a  small  domestic  oratory  is  the  most  conspicuous 
pert  of  the  design.  It  is  in  the  up]>er  part  of  the  house,  with  a  three- 
light  window  in  its  gable.  Its  arrangement  shows  five  stalls  on  each 
side  with  desks  before  them.  One  stall  is  devoted,  as  appears  by  its 
style  of  ornament,  to  the  Bishop. 

Lichfield  8.  Afary. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end  of  this  church,  in  memory  of  n  late  vicar,  and  Mr.  Street 
has  lilh<^raphed  a  view  of  the  design  he  has  produced  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  to  suit  the  new 
tower  and  spire  may  soon  follow.  It  is  somewhat  venturesome  to  add 
a  spire  to  the  famous  spires  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  but  we  think 
Mr.  Street  has  been  unusually  successful.  The  style  is  rich  Middle - 
Pointed  of  the  geometrieal  variety.  The  belfry  stage  is  tlie  most 
ornate,  with  large  double  windows,  each  of  two  lights  under  a  richly 
traceried  pediment,  on  each  face.  Below  this  there  is  a  belt  of  rich 
arcadiog ;  from  which,  on  the  west  side,  projects  a  bracketed  metal 
cloek,  eoGSsed  in  a  shrine-like  oovering.  The  great  west  window  is 
a  deeply  reoessed  one,  with  rich  tracery ;  and  the  west  door  below  it 
has  a  pedimeated  canopy.  A  good  deal  of  constructive  colour,  by 
meana  of  bricks,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  whole  design ;  and  the 
voussoirs  and  the  general  masonry  will  be  distinguished  by  horizontal 
baads  of  alternate  colour.  The  .buttresses  are  very  well  treated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ornamentation  being  reserved  for  the  top.  They  are 
cii^pped  at  the  Bummk  of  the  tower  by  four  rather  simple,  tall,  oetagonally • 
cii|^»ed  fmiiacleSf  connected  by  a  pierced  parapet.  The  spire,  which 
is  lofty  and  rather  too  Render,  is  aJbso  banded  in  colour.     It  is  octa* 
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gonal,  and  has  three  ranges  of  spire-lights.  Of  course  a  notice  o( 
such  a  work  from  a  lithographed  view  is  inadequate.  When  it  is 
built  we  shall  hope  to  criticize  it  from  actual  examination.  It  is  an 
actual  perspective  that  is  most  trying  to  a  spire. 

S, ,  Filkins,  Berkshire. — A  new  district  church  is  about  to  be 

built  here»  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  The  materials  of  an  old 
bam.  of  which  the  external  masonry  is  remarkably  good,  being  regu- 
larly constructed  with  alternate  courses  of  thick  and  thin  stones,  are 
to  be  used  in  the  new  edifice ;  and  a  window  of  the  bam,  consistiDg 
of  three  tall  slits,  with  three  lozenge- shaped  openings  above,  will  be 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  and  will  be  imitated — less  advantageously 
perhaps — ^above  the  chief  window  in  the  west  elevation.  Mr.  Street 
has  ventured  in  this  design  to  make  his  chancel  terminate  in  a  five- 
sided  apse.  The  plan  contains,  besides  the  chancel,  a  nave,  a  vestry 
at  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south  porch  placed  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  south  side.  The  piers  and  arcade  of  a  future  north 
aisle  are  imbedded  in  the  north  wall.  The  eastern  apse,  granting  its 
use  to  be  allowable,  is  very  well  treated,  the  three  sides  being  occupied 
with  large  two -light  windows  with  a  quatrefoil  in  each  head.  Inside, 
the  three  windows  are  connected  together  by  the  three  contidning 
arches  being  treated  like  an  arcade,  with  tracery  in  the  spandrel- spaces. 
The  nave  which  is  somewhat  too  long,  has  good  three- light  windows 
on  a  string.  A  twO-light  window  at  the  south-west  of  the  chancel, 
has  its  base  so  low  as  to  suggest,  somewhat  unfortunately,  a  "  lychno- 
scopic ''  arrangement.  The  west  elevation  contains,  below  the  bam- 
like  memento  noticed  above,  two  tall  trefoiled  lancets  separated  by  a 
buttress.  We  can  scarcely  justify  the  use  of  distinct  lancets  in  a 
design  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle-Pointed 
style ;  and  we  cannot  but  complain  of  the  central  buttress,  as  being 
merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  effect,  since  in  this  building,  the 
single  bellcote  (of  itself  unusually  good  and  simple)  is  not  placed  over 
the  west  gable,  but  in  the  place  of  a  sancte-bell  cote,  over  the  east 
gable  of  the  nave.  Inside  there  are  good  open  roofe,  and  the  chancel 
arch  is  very  boldly  treated,  being  a  lofty  drop  arch,  springing  from 
heavy  corbelled  brackets.  The  ritual  arrangements  comprise  a  good 
altar  and  sanctuary,  four  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  not  re- 
turned, a  low  chancel  screen,  and  low  moveable  benches  in  the  nave. 
with  a  low  pulpit  at  the  north-east  comer. 

iS.  James  the  Great,  Eastbury,  Berks. — A  first  design  for  this 
church  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the  Ecclesiologist.  Since  then 
a  change  of  site  has  made  a  change  of  plan  necessary.  The  church, 
as  now  just  finished,  comprises  chancel  with  a  vestry  to  the  north-west, 
and  nave  with  north  aisle.  The  bell  gable,  which  is  ornate,  and  con- 
tains two  bells,  is  placed  here,  as  in  the  church  last  noticed,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  sancte-bell  cote.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Street  will  not  adopt  as  a 
general  rule,  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  an  exception.  Surely 
this  place  for  bells  has  considerable  practical  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  act  of  ringing.  It  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  the  assembling 
congregation  to  see  the  act  of  ringing  before  every  service  perform^ 
at  the  chancel  doors.     The  building  is  very  picturesque,  especially  on 
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the  north  side,  where  the  roofs  slope  at  a  different  angle  over  the 
yestry  aod  the  north  aisle.  Mr.  Street  can  scarcely,  we  think,  have 
proTided  light  enough  for  the  interior ;  for  the  north  aide  is  a 
complete  blank,  with  the  exception  of  two  very  small,  and  very  far 
apart,  trefoil-headed  limcets  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  It  is  true 
that  the  two  windows  in  the  south  wall  are  large,  of  three  and  four 
lights  respectively,  and  that  the  east  window  is  a  fine  composition 
of  five  lights^  with  traoeried  circles  in  the  head.  The  east  window 
also  of  the  vestry,  of  two  lights,  must  throw  light  into  the  body  of  the 
church  through  an  arch  by  which  it  commnnicates  with  the  north  aisle, 
bat  still  we  should  think  there  would  be  a  want  of  light  inside.  We 
are  spefiking,  howerer,  from  a  view  of  the  working-drawings,  and  not 
from  actual  inspection  of  the  building ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  thought  and  design  clearly  shown  in  the  distribution 
of  the  light  in  this  church,  may  be  practically  successful.  In  ordinary 
designs,  windows  are  put  in  for  the  most  part  at  equal  distances, 
without  any  particular  attempt  to  adapt  the  light  to  the  area  requiring 
to  be  lighted,  and  without  any  attempt  to  avoid  crosslights.  We  must, 
lA  passing,  remark  that  the  tracery  of  the  south  windows  is  of  a 
kind  too  closely  resembling  Flamboyant ;  and  seems  scarcely  to  har- 
monize with  the  pure  geometrical  forms  of  the  east  window.  We 
must  ask,  also,  whether  the  west  window,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
single  tall  lancet  light  with  a  trefoil  in  the  head,  is  not  somewhat  of 
an  anachronism.  And  we  must  also  question  the  good  taste  of  the 
insertion  of  such  a  window  as  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  in  a  building  of  this  size  and  plan.  It  is  what  a  correspondent 
of  the  Ecelegiologist  some  years  ago  would  have  called  a  *'pede- 
window" — a  circle  divided  by  a  cross  into  four  trefoiled  segments. 
We  know  of  authority  for  this  unusual  foliation  in  German-Pointed,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  judicious  to  introduce  it,  especially  in  a  circular 
window  at  the  end  of  a  small  aisle.  The  only  door  in  this  church  is 
one  without  a  porch,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  a  position  which  must  be  tolerated,  and  perhaps  com- 
mended, in  buildings  intended  to  be  seated  for  worshippers  throughout 
the  whole  area,  though  it  is  contrary  to  ancient  precedent.  Internally 
the  chancel  arch  is  very  broad, — a  continuous  arch  rising  from  the 
dwarf  stone  walls  which  serve  as  the  solid  chancel  screen.  There  are 
four  stalls,  not  returned,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  are 
open,  boarded,  of  deal ;  the  seats  are  moveable,  made  of  elm,  placed 
on  a  tiled  floor.  The  pulpit  and  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak  ;  the  altar 
is  properly  vested  and  it  is  intended  to  add  chancel- hangings.  The 
materials  of  the  building'are  flint  and  Bath  stone ;  and  the  whole  cost, 
in  a  somewhat  dear  neighbourhood,  is  about  £1000. 

5.  Mary  Magdalene,  Colchester, — We  have  seen  a  perspective  view 
of  the  proposed  new  church  of  this  parish,  designed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
intended  to  be  built  for  £*2000.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
well  of  the  design.  It  is  meant  to  be  of  Middle- Pointed  style,  bat  with 
some  of  its  details  occasionally  of  First,  and  occasionally  of  Third- 
Pointed.  However  it  has  a  well-sized  chancel.  The  nave  is  broad, 
with  a  comparatively  low-pitched  roof ;  and  there  are,  unfortunately. 
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transepts  instead  of  aisles.  There  is  a  vestry  north  of  the  chancel, 
a  south-west  porch,  and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  an  octa- 
gonal turret,  with  a  pyramidal  capping,  meant  not  only  to  hold  a  bell 
but  also  a  staircase  to  a  west  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  school  children. 
There  will  be  accommodation  for  510  worshippers.  The  windows  are 
of  two  and  three  lights  with  tracmy.  The  whole  exterior  is  fuU  of  nnost 
unnecessary  buttresses,  some  of  which,  without  any  apparent  reason 
lor  the  choice,  have  pedimented  cappings.  None  of  the  buttresses  reaeh 
as  high  as  the  pierced  parapet  which  runs  all  round  the  church.  The 
copings  of  the  gables  are  carried  up  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  lidges 
of  the  roofs.  The  south  elevation  of  the  south  transept  exhibits  a  win- 
€l<vw  of  three  lights,  and  a  door  just  in  the  middle  below  it.  It  is 
intended  to  build  this  church  of  rag- stone,  faced  with  flints*  aftd  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  font  will  stand  at  the  north-west  of  the 
nave,  and  a  pulpit  and  reading  pew  will  occupy  the  north  and  south 
sides  6i  the  chancel-arch.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  in  higher 
tertns  of  the  design. 

5. .  Cfalaehiele,  JV.  B, — We  have  been  favoured  with  a  view 

of  the  worlcing-drawings  of  a  church  about  to  be  built  here  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  It  is  to  be  built  of  the  loeal  stone,  a  kind  of  rag ;  and 
as  the  funds  are  very  small,  and  the  stone  very  intractable,  the  details 
are  characterized  by  extraordinary  simplicity  throughout.  Hie  paits . 
of  the  church  to  be  built  first  are  expected  to  cost  no  more  than  £800. 
These  parts  are  to  be  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  south  aisle,  touth 
porch,  and  the  south  chancel-aisle,  which  is  the  vestry.  The  design 
when  complete  will  comprise,  in  addition,  a  chancel,  north  chancel- 
aisle,  and  north  aisle  to  nave,  besides  a  tower  at  the  west  end  c^  the 
north  aisle.  T'lere  is  also  a  south  porch  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
south  side.  A  more  westernly  position  would  have  seemed  to  us  preferable. 
It  is  intended  to  construct  the  walls  with  unvquared  stone,  pointing  the 
madonry  both  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  avoid  any  p)ai»tering  in  the 
interior.  The  clerestory  is  unusually  lofty,  and  will  be  lighted  with 
five  single,  broad,  plain  lights,  trefoiled  nnder  a  trefoil  in  each  head. 
The  aisles  have  four  windows,  each  being  a  couplet  of  trefoiled  lights. 
There  is  a  west  door,  and  above  it  there  are  two  large  trefoiled  lancets, 
with  trefoils  in  the  head.  A  temporary  bell  is  hung  in  a  niche  near 
the  top  of  the  west  gable:  a  novel,  but  very  rational  expedient. 
Inside,  the  arches  are  intended  to  be  of  a  single  order,  with  a  plain 
chamfer.  The  temporary  arrangements  will  provide  a  quasi'^oir 
marked  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  We  regard  this  as  a  very 
successful  attempt  to  obtain  a  dignified  and  solemn  structure  with 
unpromising  local  materials,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Dorchester,  Oxon, — Mr.  White  is  building  a  good  parsonage  house 
for  this  parish.  It  is  to  cost  only  £900.  The  material  is  brick,  with 
bands  of  colour  introduced.  We  commend  the  additional  front  door, 
communicating  with  a  waiting-room,  for  the  convenience  of  parishioners. 
A  projecting  oratory  which  formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  gave 
a  very  religious  character  to  the  building,  has  been,  we  regret  to  say, 
given  up  for  want  of  funds. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  MiektLel,  Sandkmr^,  Betkg. — The  present  chiurcfa  consisU  of  a  nave 
and  chanoel,  timber  beli-oote,  and  south  porch»  in  very  bad  eondition. 
The  chancel  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  iniserable  taste,  far  too  small, 
and  with  a  chaneel  arch  about  six  feet  wide.  It  is  now  proposed*  under 
the  euperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Street,  to  build  a  new  ohanoel  arch«  west- 
ward of  the  present  one»  and  so  to  make  the  ohanoel  long  enough  for 
practical  use.  There  will  then  be  room  for  font  stalls  on  eaoh  side  of 
the  chanoel»  the  length  of  two  of  them  being  (as  it  were)  taken  ont  of 
the  nave.  The  nave  is  to  be  restored,  and  its  old  roof  repaired ;  and  a 
new  south  aisJe  will  be  added,  making  accommodatioQ  enough  alto- 
gether for  W9  persons.  Westward  of  the  new  aisle  there  will  be  also 
a  new  square  tower*  with  the  lower  stage  of  masonry,  but  the  low  bd- 
fry  stage  of  timber  surmounted  by  a  low  broach  spire,  ootagonal  in  plan, 
and  covered  with  shingles,  and  with  square  spire  lights  in  timber.  The 
original  building  is  of  the  early  TraaaitioBal  period.  The  new  channel 
arch  is  of  very  Early-Pointed  eharacter,  springing  from  corbel  brackets. 
The  west  window  is  a  composition  of  four  lights  in  two  couplets,  with 
a  large  octofoiled  circle  in  the  head  of  the  arch. 

S.  NickoloM,  Abbotts  Br^mUff,  Stqffbrdgkire.^ThiM  ii  an  important  and 
very  interesting  restoration  by  Mr.  Street,  of  a  fine  ohureh,  which  has 
euffered  by  having  a  tower  of  '*  dassioal"  design  built  at  the  west  end, 
and  by  having  the  whole  eastern  pert  also  *'  classiciaod."  The  bulk  of  the 
tower  is  retained,  a  tower  arch  being  opened  to  the  nave,  its  windows 
altered,  and  a  low  pyramidal  capping,  of  lead,  being  placed  npmi  it. 
The  nave  and  aisles  will  retain  their  flat  roofs,  but  the  chancel  and 
■oath  chancel-aisle  will  have  high-pitched  roofs  of  tilea,  with  ridge 
crests.  The  new  east  window  is  a  very  elaborate  composition  of  semen 
lights  with  rich  tracery,  and  the  east  window  oi  the  chancel  aisle,  also 
Jiew,  is  of  five  lights.  A  new  sacrbty.  of  good  detail,  is  added  to  the 
north  of  the  chancel ;  and  there  is  a  new  porch  at  the  sooth  side,  made 
of  timber.  The  internal  roofs  are  nearly  all  new ;  they  are  open,  with 
heavy  moulded  timbers,  and  look  almost  too  heavy,  though  that  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side.  All  the  internal  fittings,  the  seat?,  screens, 
parcloses,  stalls,  and  pavement,  are  also  new.  and  very  good  and  cor- 
reet.  lliere  are  on  each  side  six  stalk  without  returns.  The  sanc- 
tuary is  well  developed,  and  has  sedilia,  &c.  The  benches  are  all  solid 
and  moveable,  and  accommodate  831  persons.  The  font  is  octagonal, 
raised  on  three  steps,  with  marble  shafts  at  the  angles,  and  a  good  high 
wooden  cover.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  parish  have  raised  by 
rate  £1600  towards  this  very  complete  restoration. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  paper  on  Domestic  Painted  Architecture,  read  before  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  by  Mr.  Stbbbt.  which  we  give  at  length  in  oar 
present  number,  has  been  partially  expanded  and  applied  by  its  vigo- 
rous author  in  an  able  and  interesting  pamphlet,  just  pobliriied  under 
the  title  of  An  urgent  Plea  far  the  revival  of  True  Principles  of  Arehi- 
lecture  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  Unwersity  of  Oxford,  (pp.  18, 
J.  H.  Parker.)  Mr.  Street  takes  occasion,  from  the  proposal  to  build 
a  new  Museum  at  Oxford,  to  plead  that  it  should  be  designed  neither 
in  the  Classical  style,  nor  in  the  Third-Pointed  style,  but  in  the  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  sets  himself  more  especially  to  combat 
the  very  common  idea  that  the  latest  style  of  Pointed  is  in  any  way 
more  appropriate  for  domestic  purposes  than  the  purest  Middle- 
Pointed  ;  and  refers  to  the  lamented  Mr.  Hudson  Tamer's  History  of 
Domestic  Architecture  for  examples  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  ear- 
lier domestic  remains  still  preserved.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  our  great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  has  undertaken  and 
all  but  completed  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Turner's  work  for  the  fourteenth 
century.  Mr.  Street  very  naturally  sends  his  readers  to  look  on  Merton 
College,  the  architectural  glory  of  Oxford ;  and  adorns  his  pamphlet 
with  an  anastatic  sketch  of  an  ancient  hall  at  Sens,  as  proving  that 
the  Middle-Pointed  style  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  requirements 
of  a  secular  building.  With  still  gpreater  boldness,  he  also  gives  a 
sketch  of  what  he  imagines  the  proposed  museum  might  be  :  and  we 
must  say  the  plate  is  a  very  inviting  specimen  of  picturesque  design. 
He  is  scarcely  wise,  we  think,  in  introducing  into  this  sketch  so  many 
foreign  ideas  and  details.  Beautiful  as  they  are,  they  should  be  used 
more  sparingly, — especially  in  an  attempt  to  recommend  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University  so  practical  a  palinode  to  the  Taylor  Build • 
ings  as  such  a  Museum  would  be.  The  pamphlet  is  very  well  worth 
reading,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Street's  Plea  may  be  successful. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  (Masters,)  by  the  Rev.  E.  Millbb,  a  re- 
print from  the  Churchman's  Companion,  is  a  short  and  simple  exposition 
of  the  proprieties  of  public  worship,  very  suitable  for  distribution. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hancock's  pamphlet  on  I%e  Pew 
Case,  at  Yeovil,  (Hope  and  Co  ,)  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  having 
received  considerable  additions. 

Our  musical  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  number  for  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  we  published  the  beautiful  ancient  melody  of  S.  Bernard's 
Sequence  Ltetabundus,  with  some  words  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  in 
the  form  of  a  Christmas  Carol.  This  melody  has  been  excellently 
harmonized  for  four  voices  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed^  and  the  Carol, 
with  the  voice  parts  and  an  accompaniment,  has  been  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  of  Joy  and  Gladness,  (Masters.)  We  can  warmly 
recommend  it. 
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The  glories  q/"  Christ  and  His  Church,  (Masters,)  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  and  thoughtful  sermon  by  the  Rev.  T.  Chambhrlaiit,  iu 
which,  to  some  degree,  he  carries  out  the  thought  which  was  the  lead, 
ing  subject  of  his  sermons  on  The  Theory  of  Christian  Worship  noticed 
by  us  in  terms  of  great  commendation  some  time  ago. 

Chmrch  Needlework. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Stbbbt  some 
tracings  of  patterns  for  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  adapted  from  natural 
botanical  forms.  Some  of  these  we  have  seen  executed  in  needlework. 
The  principle  of  employing  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  has  the  sanction 
of  the  best  periods  of  Christian  art.  It  was  a  corrupt  taste  that  led 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  purely  conventional  forms,  whether  in  sculpture, 
or  in  surface  ornamentation.  In  sculpture,  indeed,  nature  may  be  very 
closely  followed  without  much  adaptation ;  but  in  needlework  the  case 
is  different.  Here,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  indeed  stiffness,  is 
indispensable  for  effect.  Hence,  most  of  our  workers  in  embroidery 
have  hitherto  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  reproduction  of  conven* 
tional  patterns,  gathered  from  late, — ^i.e.,  Idth  and  1 6th  century, — ex* 
am  pies.  The  working  patterns  published  under  our  sanction  by  Miss 
filencowe,  useful  as  we  believe  them  to  have  been  in  teaching  the 
mechanical  part,  of  the  art,  did  not  pretend  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  principles  of  design. 

It  is  evident  that  no  great  progress  can  be  made  in  church  needle- 
work, (any  more  than  in  other  arts,)  so  long  as  we  are  content  with 
merely  copying  the  works  of  others.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Street's  attempts  to  extract  new  and  beautiful  designs  from  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  nature,  are  deserving  of  much  credit,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  lead. to  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  specimens  sent  are  of  unequal  merit.  Clarkia  pnUcheUa  and 
Thwuhergia  alata  are  the  best.  Achimenes  hngiflora  would  be  good  if 
the  colour  (a  light  violet)  were  better.  Fuchsia  is  far  less  successful. 
Naturally  of  a  pendulous  habit,  Mr.  Street  has  drawn  it  with  erect 
branches,  and  outspread  sepals.  The  chief  difficulty  in  designing 
these  patterns,  consists  in  adapting  the  flowers  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work.  They  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  conventionalized,  but  it 
seems  essential  that  they  be  capable  of  ready  identification,  and,  there- 
fore, that  no  violence  be  done  to  the  natural  character  of  the  plant 
selected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  perspective,  and  attempts  to 
give  the  effect  of  relief,  are  in  these  designs  utterly  eschewed. 

We  may  justly  look  for  important  progress  in  ecclesiastical  needle- 
work from  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Street,  seconded  as  he  is  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  his  sister,— one  of  our  most  able  and  indefatigable  em- 
broiderers. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  that  a  subscription  is  in  progress  for 
filling  the  east  window  of  Gockermouth  church,  now  rebuilding  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  with  stained  glass,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Wordsworth,  who  was  born  in  that  place.  Above  £200  has 
been  collected ;  and  an  effort  is  now  making  to  raise  £150  more.  We 
are  unable  to  say  to  what  artist  the  proposed  window  will  be  intrusted. 
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The  papers  in  the  New  York  Eeclesiologiit  on  the  ase  of  ihe  9tole  by 
deacons  certainly  deserves  reprinting.  A  correspondent  remarks  that 
the  fact  of  there  now  being,  in  some  dioceses,  not  a  few  permanent 
deacons,  makes  the  distinctiTe  use  of  the  stole  of  some  importance. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  de- 
scribing the  restoration  of  Baslow  church,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Faxton.  We 
qiiite  agree  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  work  and 
to  see  how  far  the  designing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has  qualified  Sir 
Joseph  to  become  an  ecclesiastical  architect,  and  to  restore  a  First- 
Pointed  chuich. 

We  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  following  statement.    The  hamlet  of 

Y required  a  new  church.     The  lay  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Duke 

of ,  a  very  wealthy  nobleman,  offered  to  build  one,  at  a  cost  of 

£500  (!).     A  very  fair  design  was  proposed,  correctly  arranged  :    the 

contract  was  to  have  been  for  £54^.     The  Duke  of declared 

that  he  would  build  no  church  with  a  chancel,  because  he,  as  lay  rector, 
should  be  bound  to  keep  it  up  :  and  he  desired  the  vicar  of  the  parish 

to  procure  a  new  design  on  the  model  of  T gaol !    The  vicar, 

seeing  no  other  method  of  providing  the  hamlet  with  the  services  of  the 
church,  gave  way :  and  the  gaol-church,  the  result  of  ducal  liberality, 
is  about  to  be  commenced,  lliis  introduces  a  new  genus  of  churches, 
the  ccarceriform.  We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  this  erection,  as  soon 
as  it  is  built. 

The  Liverpool  Mad  contains  a  flattering  account  of  a  stained  glass 
east  window  lately  put  np  in  the  ohorch  of.  S.  Nicholas,  in  that  town, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  and  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Pilkington,  of  S.  Helen's.  The  description  given  would  seem 
to  ahow  that  Mr.  Howard  has  in  this  window  followed  the  right  prin- 
eiplee  of  design  for  stained  glass.  But  we  must  reserve  our  own 
critWam  few  an  actual  inspection. 

The  first  Music  meeting  of  the  Eccleeiological  Society  will  be  hidd  in 
the  Ghrammar  School,  adjoining  S.  PauFs  church.  Knightsbridge,  on 
Thursday,  April  7th,  at  8  p.m.  Several  hymns  from  the  Hymnal 
Noted  and  motetts  by  Palestrina,  &c«  &c.  will  be  sung  by  those  members 
of  the  society  who  have  lately  been  meeting  fur  the  practice  of  Ecde* 
aiaatical  Music,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  S.  Barnabas  Choir  and 
Choral  Society.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  procured  by  any  Mem^ 
her  of  the  Society  at  Mr,  Masters',  New  Bond  Street  and  Aldersgate 
Street.— Thomas  Hslmobb,  Hon.  Sec.  in  Musical  Afatters. . 

A  correspondent  asks  us  a  question,  which  be  wishes  answered  by  « 
capital  letter.     After  much  consideration,  we  reply  by  the  letter  S. 

Received,  too  late  for  notice,  6eddon*s  Progress  in  ArcMfecture. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  LEOMINSTER  PRIORY  CHURCH. 

To  ike  Sdiiar  of  the  Sedemolopsi. 

Sir, — In  a  late  Number  of  the  ArclMBologia  Cambrensb,  I  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  atate  of  the  Priory  church  of  Leoininater,  aa  I  found  it 
at  the  yiait  of  the  Cambrian  Archsological  Aaaociation  last  Auguat,  and 
of  the  views  as  to  its  original  extent  to  which  I  was  led  by  the  exbting 
appearances.  I  have  now  the  still  more  pleasing  duty  of  recording  the 
very  important  discoveries  to  which  that  visit  haa  given  rise,  discoveriea 
which  afford  a  moat  conclusive  teatimony  to  the  vidue  of  such  Asaocia- 
tioaa,  and  which  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  inhabitants  of  Leo* 
minster  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  describing  the  actual  process,  I  wilt 
avail  myself,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  account  furnished  by  the  very  in« 
telligent  correspondent  of  the  Hereford  Times^  (February  5th,  1853), 
following  it  up  by  a  technical  account  of  what  those  discoveries  have 
eventually  brought  to  light. 

"  In  order  the  better**  (I  quote  from  the  Hereford  Timeo)  "  to  make  our 
readers  at  a  diatance  acquainted  with  the  loau  ta  quo  and  nature  of  the 
excavations,  we  must  introduce  a  few  explanatory  observations  as  to 
site  and  other  matters,  which  would  otherwise  be  unnecessary.  It  may 
be  remarked  then  that  the  ground  of  the  weatem  front  and  the  southern 
aide  of  the  present  church,  are  occupied  aa  the  burial  ground  belonging  to 
it,  whilat  the  northern  side,  reaching  to  the  river  Pinsley,  and  the 
ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
about  80  or  100  yarda,  are  enclosed  by  a  atone  wall,  and  form  together 
the  premises  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Leominster  Union,  and 
upon  which  atands  the  Uhion  Workhouse,  bounded  by  the  green  in 
finmt,  and  the  garden  in  the  rear  and  on  the  side  thereof,  the  workhouse 
being  built  near  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  church,  and  attached 
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to  the  building  of  the  ancient  Priory,  which  is  incorporated  therewith, 
and  forms  part  thereof,  the  river  Pinsley  running  underneath  the  ancient 
building.  The  ground  adjoining  the  east  wall  of  the  church  and  the 
south  of  the  workhouse,  is  some  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  workhouse  premises,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  road- 
way to  the  back  entrance,  and  to  which  entrance  it  gradually  slopes 
down.  In  this  high  ground,  it  had  long  been  suspected,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  Priory  church  lay  buried,  and  reports  have  been 
circulated  and  indeed  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses,  of 
the  finding  of  stone  coffins,  coins,  and  other  remains,  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  as^well  as  on  previous  occasions. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
cover the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  tradition  reports 
as  having  formerly  existed  between  the  Priory  and  Ivington  Camp,  some 
three  miles  distant.  We  may  likewise  mention  that  a  desire  has  fre- 
quently been  expressed  that  the  ground  might  be  excavated,  with  a  view 
of  solving  the  question ;  but  as  Leland.  who  wrote  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  states  that,  '  the  Church  of  the 
Priory,  which  was  hard  joined  to  the  east  end  of  the  paroch  church, 
was  but  a  small  thing,*  we  must  presume  that  no  systematic  attempt 
at  an  excavation  bad  been  previously  made,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  with  any  remains  which  would  produce  a  gratification  commen- 
surate with  the  expense  and  labour  necessary  to  be  bestowed.  The 
ground  has  therefore  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  undisturbed, 
and  probably  would  so  have  remained  for  years  to  come,  had  not  the 
recent  meeting  at  Ludlow,  of  the  members  of  the  Cambrian  Arebe- 
ological  Association,  in  September  last,  excited  a  spirit  of  further 
inquiry.** 

At  that  meeting  I  read  a  jiaper  on  Leominster  church,  which  I 
followed  up  on  a  subsequent  day  by  a  lecture  on  the  spot.  On  that 
occasion  I  pointed  out  the  great  probability  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  central  tower,  with  transepts.  &c..  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
Norman  edifice,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  believing  that  such  build-* 
ings  existed,  certain  appearances  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
structure. 

The  paper  which  I  then  read  was  printed  at  length  in  the  Hereford 
Times,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  the  Januaiy 
Number  of  the  Archaologia  Cambrensis.  I  would  venture  to  hope  that 
the  visit  of  the  Association  stirred  up  the  latent  taste  of  many,  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  dormant ;  still  we  are  indebted  to  a 
mere  casualty  for  the  discovery  of  the  present  remains.  In  the  middle 
of  December  last,  the  embankment  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
railway  began  to  mcJte  its  appearance  in  the  meadows  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  Workhouse  premises.  The  question  of  the  propriety 
of  lowering  and  levelling  the  high  ground  of  the  Workhouse  garden 
having  been  discussed,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  railway  con^ 
tractors  might,  at  their  own  expense,  remove  any  surplus  soil  to  their 
embankment  below.  By  a  tacit  consent,  therefore,  a  square  hole  was 
sunk  in  the  garden,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoiL 
After*  sinking  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  the  workmen  canine  to 
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some  rough  stone  work,  which  croeaed  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west  the  centre  of  the  hole  thej  were  sinking.  The  excavation  was 
Gontinned  some  four  feet  lower  down  the  side  of  the  stone  work,  and 
the  hole,  when  finished,  was  ahont  five  feet  square,  and  nine  or  ten 
deep,  with  the  part  of  the  width  of  the^  wall  crossing  as  hefore  stated. 
Ramours  were  soon  afloat  in  the  town,*  that  a  "  cell  or  covered  tomh'* 
had  heen  discovered,  and  the  workmen  made  an  effort  to  penetrate  the 
wan,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  contents.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  taken  into  council  about  the 
matter.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gamble,  of  Leominster,  (whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  on  mj  former  visit,  and  who  had  rendered  me 
aome  assistance  on  that  occasion)  describing  what  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time.  On  this,  in  my  zeal,  I  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  suggesting  the  great 
benefit  U^at  might  accrue  to  antiquarian  and  architectural  students,  if 
the  excavations  could  be  continued,  and  requesting  that  the  subject  might 
be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  After  some 
little  delay,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  granting  me  permission,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  to  pursue  the  inves« 
tigation  nnder  certain  restrictions.  These  last,  indeed,  amounted  to 
nothing  leas  than  a  requirement,  that  when  the  excavation  should  have 
been  effected,  it  should  be  all  covered  up  again,  to  admit  of  the  garden 
being  planted  afresh. 

Alone,  at  a  distance,  I  could  have  done  nothing,  but  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  Leominster  and  its  neighbour- 
hood in  a  way  which  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  as  relates 
to  archaeological  pursuits.  A  committee  was  formed,  including  penons 
of  various  odlings  and  denominations,  who  have  worked  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  zeaJ,  taking  in  turn,  in  all  weathers,  to  inspect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  workmen  employed,  and  which  have  finally  issued  in  laying 
bare  the  ooost  important  parts  of  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  church.  Besides  Mr.  Gamble,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
my  thanks,  and  those  of  antiquarians  in  general,  are  deeply  due  to  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Captain  Turner,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and 
Messrs.  Watling,  Lloyd,  and  Gilkes.  To  Mr.  H.  Newman  we  are  still 
farther  indebted  for  the  ground-plan^  which  adorns  the  present  number. 
During  these  operations,  at  their  request,  I  visited  Leominster,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  ancient  church  and  the  recent  discoveries. 
All  this  time  the  fear  hung  over  our  heads  that  what  we  had  so  recently 
explored  must  be  again  concealed,  but  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  add 
that  this  fear  has  been  at  last  removed.  The  interest  felt  in  these  dis- 
coveries was  by  no  means  confined  to  Leominster  itself.  Several  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  took  an  active  share  in  the  discoveries,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  Guardians,  praying  that  the  excavations  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  received,  besides  the  signatures  of  the 
Mayor  and  several  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leominster,  those  of  the 

'  [We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Arehaotogieal 
Jowmai,  for  the  use  of  the  wood-block  of  this  groond-plan.  For  the  engraTing  of 
the  exterior  view  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  pnblisher  of  the  Arehaohgia 
Camhrenni.'^ED,'] 
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Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Dr.  Hampdeft),  of  Lord  Batemad,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  of  Lord  Rodney,  and  other  influential  persons 
in  the  county.  Addresses  to  the  same  effect  were  also  forwarded  I17 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Camhrian  Archcsdlogical  Assdciatiofu 
and  the  Oxford  Architectural^  Society*  All  lovers  of  antiquity  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  the  result  liias  been  that  the  Guardians,  in  a  libertd 
and  enlightened  spirit,  which  does  them  the  grtetest  honour*  hayfe 
passed  a  resolution,  by  the  terms  of  which  these  most  yahiable  remains 
will  be  permanentlj  preserred  for  the  purposes  of  antiqiiuorian  study. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  describe  the  actual  results  of  our  iuTestiga- 
tion.  To  make  these  intelligible,  I  must  give  soole  brief  general 
notice  of  the  existing  church,  referring  for  a  detailed  description  to  the 
pages  of  the  Jrchaologia  Cambrensis. 

The  existing  church  consists  of  the  ndve  of  a  Norman  building, 
whose  south  aisle  has  given  way  to  a  large  structure  of  Early  English 
and  Decorated  date,  which  extends  to  the  southward  of  the  south  tran*- 
sept,  and  which,  from  its  size,  distinctness,  and  general  treatment,  tnay 
be  best  considered  as  a  second  church.  The  only  remaining  tower 
stands  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  Norman  nave ;  it  is  a  Perpendi- 
cular substitute  for  a  previous  or  contemplated  Norman  one.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  h  priori  probability  that  the  Norman  portion  was  merely  the 
western  limbi  of  a  cross  church,  positive  evidence  to  that  eiiect  was 
found  in  the  existence  of  what  was  evidently  the  south-western  pief  of 
the  central  tower,  though  now  serving  as  a  buttress,  and  in  that  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  transept,  with  an  adjcnniag 
pilaster,  marking  its  extent  to  the  south.  The  expressions  of  Leland*s, 
quoted  above,^  seemed  also  to  refer  to  the  building  of  which  these  were 
fragments,  and  further  led  to  the  belief  that  the  original  short  Norman 
presbytery  would  be  found  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  later  ex- 
tension. 

These  conjectures  have  all  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  excavations. 
The  whole  of  the  south  transept  and  of  the  presbytery  has  been  traced 
out,  and  the  surrounding  aisle  and  chapels  of  the  latter,  as  for  as  their 
foundations  exist.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  nwdi 
transept  has  not  yet  been  touched,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
impracticable  to  extend  the  excavations  to  that  portion  of  the  building. 

The  shape  of  the  church  must  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  the 
four  limbs  not  being  of  the  same  width ;  and  more  than  this,  the  choir 
and  presbytery,  which  are  nairower  than  the  nave,  are  put  on  askew, 
their  centres  not  coinciding.  I  had  once  thought  that  the  central  tower 
was  actually  narrower  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  as 
at  Bath  Abbey  and  Leonard  Stanley,  in  •Gloucestershire,  and  had  not 
merely  the  transept  arches  narrower,  as  at  Malmesbury  and  elsewhere. 
But,  on  fsrther  examination,  I  find  the  state  of  the  case  rather  to  have 
been  as  foUows. 

The  evidence  existing  previous  to  the  excavaticAi  supplied  us  with 
the  feet  that  a  south  transept  existed,  and  that  the  western  and  southern 

^  By  '*  the  Church  of  the  Priory,''  Leland  evidently  means  the  choir  and  its 
acfjunctsr- the  monastic  portion ;  by  the  "paroch  chnrch/'  the  nave—the  property 
of  the  parish. 
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Ardias  of  the  central  tower  had  rectangular  piers  pf  several  orders.  We 
BOW  find  that  the  inner  wall  of  the  presbytery  only  ranges  with  the  inner 
member  of  the  south-western  pier,  so  Uiat  we  must  suppose  that  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  lantern  sprang  from  corbels.  There  must  therefore, 
from  this  source  alone,  have  arisen  a  considerable  amount  of  singularity, 
not  to  say  awkwardness,  in  the  treatment  of  the  tower  both  within  and 
without.  It  differs,  for  instance,  from  the  case  of  8.  Bartholomew's  in 
London,  where  the  eastern  and  western  arches  spring  from  corbels » 
while  the  narrower  ones  to  the  north  and  south  have  piers,  for  there  the 
nave  and  presbytery  are  of  the  same  width«  and  the  arches  answering 
to  each  other  are  similar.  Here,  at  Leominster,  the  eastern  and 
western  arches  must  have  been  most  conspicuously  dissimilar.  But,  be-* 
aides  this,  as  the  space  below  the  central  tower — forming  of  course  the 
choir-.^and  the  eastern  limb — ^forming  the  presbytery — were  both  nar* 
rower  than  the  nave,  and  as  the  southern  walls  of  the  two  are  nearly  iQ 
a  line,  it  follows  that  a  still  greater  difference  must  have  existed  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern  must  have  stood  quite  on 
one  side  as  regards  the  nave.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  this  arch 
was  completely  destroyed  (and  not,  as  usual,  merely  filled  up)  at  the 
dissolution,  we  have  only  conjectural  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  northern  arch  of  the  tower 
could  never  have  had  the  usual  abutment  to  the  west. 

If  any  one  should  infer  from  all  this  that  no  central  tower  ever 
existed,  I  ought  in  fairness  to  help  him  to  the  fact  that  no  foundation 
oould  be  discovered  running  north  and  sooth  at  the  point  where  the 
eastern  arch  would  have  sprung,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  instance  of 
S.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  where  the  nave  and  two  transepts  ha?e  three 
arches,  exactly  like  those  of  a  lantern,  but  where  the  fourth  arch  to  the 
east  is  wanting,  and  apparently  can  never  have  existed.  But  I  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Penson  for  the  statement  that  con- 
structive necessity  does  not  absolutely  require  such  foundations.^  and 
that  instances  occur  both  ways.  And,  from  the  general  analogy  of 
Norman  buildings,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  cruciform  church  in  that 
style  not  designed  for  a  central  tower.  Probably  the  Priory  Church — 
"  the  small  thing"  of  Leland — was  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  which 
was  exchanged  for  a  larger  during  the  process  of  building,  to  which  ex- 
tension we  owe  the  increased  size  of  the  nave  and  the  second  tower  at 
the  west  end.     For  this  suggestion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Basil  Jones. 

This  *'  Priory  Church"  must  have  been  indeed  "  a  small  thing,'*  as 
the  ground-plan  will  show,  yet  its  design  was  in  some  respects  an 
ambitious  one,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  space  under  the  tower, 
forming  the  choir,  must  have  been  unusually  confined,  while  the  pres- 
bytery, or  eastern  limb,  is  itself  so  short  that  the  stalls  can  hardly  have 
run  east  of  the  tower.  This  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  remembering 
that  Leominster  was  not  an  independent  priory,  but  merely  a  cell  to 
Reading,  and  consequently  the  number  of  monks  present  at  any  one 

1  No  such  existed  under  the  eastern  towers  of  Llandaff.  whose  existence,  or  at 
least  intention,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated.  I  may  add,  whatever  value  may 
atUch  to  the  testimony,  that  an  ancient  seal  of  Llandaff  in  the  thirteenth  century 
exhibits  a  church  with  four  towers.    {Uandqf  Cathedral,  p.  66.) 
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time  would  probably  always  be  small.  As  the  high  altar  doubtleas  stood 
on  the  chord  of  the  apse,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eastern  limb,  as  well 
as  the  space  under  the  tower,  were  of  very  confined  dimensions.  Yet 
this  little  presbytery  had  adjuncts  of  greater  comparative  eitent  than 
those  of  S.  George  de  BocherviUe  or  die  Abbaye  aux  Dames.  1  have 
incidentally  mentioned  that  it  had  an  apse ;  but  more  than  this,  the  apse 
was  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  like  the  Conqueror's  Chapel  and  S.  Bartho* 
lomew's  Priory ;  and  yet  again,  the  aisle  had  diverging  chapels,  like 
Westminster  or  Tewkesbury.  Very  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
excavation  of  this  portion,  and  very  many  conjectures  were  offered 
during  its  progress  ;  the  final  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  most 
important  example  of  a  Norman  apse,  with  a  circumambient  aisle  and 
radiating  chapels.  The  foundations  have  been  discovered  of  an  aisle 
running  round  the  presbytery,  with  apses  diverging  to  the  north-east 
and  south-east,  and,  finally,  a  projecting  chapel  has  been  discovered  at 
the  extreme  east  end,  which  has  not  been  excavated  all  round,  because 
the  foundations  of  its  eastern  portion  have  been  wholly  removed.  From 
the  length  of  this  chapel,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  a  later 
addition,  but  if  so,  it  most  probably  supplanted  a  mere  apse  at  the 
extreme  end,  like  the  other  two.  The  discovery  of  these  chapels  has 
been  made  since  my  last  visit  to  Leominster. 

The  best  preserved  portion  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  aisle,  where 
the  foundations  rise  so  high  that  part  of  the  plinth  of  the  external 
basement  exists.  The  outer  walls  of  the  aisle  have  a  double  range  of 
flat  pilasters — a  marked  characteristic  of  the  church  throughout — the 
inner  ones  acting  as  vaulting  shafts,  the  external  of  course  as  buttresses. 
We  could  not  make  out  the  form  of  the  piers,  except  that  there  seemed 
signs  of  projections  towards  the  aisle  matching  those  in  its  own  walls. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  and  conse- 
quently the  triforium  differently  treated  from  that  of  the  nave.  The 
basement  on  which  the  arcades  stood  exists  for  a  considerable  extent , 
on  the  south  side,  and  we  could  make  out  the  height  of  the  pavement, 
portions  of  whose  tiling  remained  tJi  situ,  which  I  wish  Mr.  Franks,  or 
some  other  person  competent  in  that  branch,  could  find  time  to  proceed 
to  Leominster  and  examine. 

The  south  transept  has  been  entirely  exhumed.  It  had  no  eastern 
aisle,  but  one  of  the  eastern  apses  so  usually  found  in  that  position.  A 
Decorated  sepulchral  arch  at  its  extreme  south  end  was  found  to'  be  of 
remarkable  height,  and  exhibited  clear  signs  of  mediaeval  whitewash. 
A  Norman  string  above  it,  evidently  in  situ,  which  existed  at  the  visit 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  had  been  destroyed  before 
the  excavations  commenced — so  easily  may  important  evidence  on  such 
points  be  lost.  Whether  the  transepts  had  western  aisles  is  still 
uncertain  ;  the  fact  that  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle  was  destroyed 
with  them  looks  as  if  they  had ;  there  are  also  some  signs  of  jambs  at 
the  east  end  of  the  great  southern  addition,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  they  are  those  of  an  original  arcade,  or  of  mere  doorways 
between  that  addition  and  the  south  transept. 

The  whole  of  the  foundations  discovered  seem,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  eastern  chapel,  to  be  of  the  untouched  Norman  work,  so  that 
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uy  later  alterations  must  have  been  entirely  confined  to  ineertiooB  in  the 
auperstnictnre.  It  ia  eaay  to  imagine  the  general  effect  of  the  building, 
which,  with  the  varied  grouping  of  the  two  towers  and  of  the  numerous 
apses,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  its  kind.  The 
ohoir  and  presbytery  especially,  as  an  example  of  .a  very  complicated 
arrangement  on  a  very  small  scale,  seem  particularly  valuable. 

The  work  is  not  yet  so  complete  bnt  that  fresh  discoveries  may  be 
expected,  and,  as  I  before  said,  some  very  important  points  have  been 
made  out  since  my  last  visit.  I  trust  1  may  some  day  see  Leominster 
again ;  in  any  case,  should  I  either  see  or  hear  anything  else  worthy  of 
note  respecting  the  chorch,  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate  it. 

Edward  A.  F&sbman. 

Oaklands,  Dunkff,  March  16,  1863. 
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Thosb  who  have  travelled  by  rail  between  London  and  Oxford,  have 
probably  noticed  a  considerable  pile  of  collegiate-looking  buildings, 
belonging  to  this  institution,  planted  on  the  crest  of  some  elevated 
table-land  on  the  Oxfordshire  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
Abingdon-road  Station.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion, the  first  impression  is  certainly  not  happy,  owing  probably  to  the 
somewhat  monotonous  lines  of  roof,  unbroken  by  any  noticeable  lantern 
or  tourelle,  an  essential  feature  in  architectural  grouping  of  any  magni- 
tude. On  a  nearer  approach,  we  find  the  College  to  consist  of  a 
chapel  and  cloister,  hall,  practising  school,  an  attached  residence  for 
the  principal,  somewhat  extensive  domestic  offices,  spacious  school  and 
lecture-rooms,  with  long  ranges  of  dormitories  above  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  about  130  students, — ^requirements  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  moulded  by  an  architect  of  the  middle  ages  into  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  practising  school  would 
bave  formed  prominent  yet  component  parts.  Not  so,  however,  the 
present  architect,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  who  has  drawn  out  a  long  range  of 
buildings  facing  southwards,  comprising  the  residence  of  the  principal 
at  the  west  end,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  hall,  and  beyond  it  again 
the  great  school-room,  the  two  latter  having  dormitories  above.  In 
addition,  we  find  two  wings  returned  at  right  angles  behind,  the  western 
containing  domestic  offices ;  the  eastern,  lecture-rooms,  each  with  dor- 
mitories above.  The  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloister,  is  de- 
tached ;  it  stands  to  the  south-east  of  the  other  buildings,  and,  from 
its  poisition,  is  painfully  suggestive  of  being  an  after-thought.  Hie 
practising  school,  built  after  the  type  of  an  ordinary  national  school, 
has  no  further  apparent  connection  with  the  institution  than  the  fact 
of  standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  College  grounds. 

Accepting,  however,  Mr.  Clarke's  ground-plan  under  the  above  pro- 
test, we  find  many  redeeming  points.     There  is  an  air  of  reality  ttnd 
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solidity  of  constniction  throughout,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
originality  of  treatment  which  disposes  us  to  relax  the  frowns  which 
were  gathering  on  our  brow.  The  style  adopted  is  Middle-Pointed,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  portions 
is  well  maintained.  The  material  employed  externally  is  hewn  ashlar* 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  with  internal  detail  in  Caen  stone. 
Of  the  latter  material  we  noticed  with  pleasure  a  sculpture  of  our  Lord 
blessing  children  in  the  alley  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel,  some 
good  detail  in  the  chapel  itself  (of  which  more  anon),  and  several  fire- 
places of  considerable  merit,  particularly  an  excellent  domestic  example 
in  the  principal's  drawing-room,  a  very  large  one  in  the  hall,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  See,  and  another  in  the 
first-class  lecture-room  with  the  Ouardian  Angel. 

The  roofs  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  for  which  a 
greyish-tinted  slate  has  been  employed,  are  covered  in  with  red  tiles. 
The  hall,  lighted  by  three  deeply-recessed  windows  of  four  lights  each, 
glazed  with  Powell's  grisaDle,  is  panelled  internally  with  oak,  breast 
high,  and  correctly  fitted.  A  flat  roof  is  necessitated  by  the  dormitories 
above,  the  long  ranges  of  whose  single-light  windows  pleasingly  remind 
us  of  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

A  covered  ambulatory  of  timber  in  the  rear  of  the  College,  affording 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  several  apartments,  and  also 
a  covered  walk  in  wet  weather,  deserves  commendation  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  reality  of  its  treatment. 

The  cloister  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  College,  of  stone,  with  a 
good  open  timber  roof,  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  T : — ^its 
openings  are  destitute  of  tracery,  and  filled  in  with  bold  wrought-iron 
stanchions ;  the  effect  was  good,  until  the  cutting  draughts  necessi- 
tated their  being  glazed ;  the  compartment  immediately  leading  to  the 
chapel  is  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  open  metal  gates  about  four  feet  in 
height. 

The  chapel,  a  parallelogram  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length,  though 
pleasing  enough  in  itself,  is  unworthy,  both  in  dignity  and  size,  of  the 
requirements  of  the  College.  The  external  arrangement  of  die  west 
end  comprises  two  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  trefoiled  with  a  foliated 
circle  in  the  head ;  between  them  is  a  bold  central  buttress,  carried  up 
into  the  base  of  a  single  bell  gable^  rather  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  bold  metal  cross.  On  the  north 
side  are  three  windows,  and  on  the  south  four,  all  of  three  lights,  tre- 
foiled with  a  large  sexfoiled  circle  in  the  head,  being  reproductions  of 
an  ancient  example  of  some  merit  in  the  south  transept  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  S.  Peter,  Long  Wittenham.  The  sanctuary  is 
marked  externally  by  a  slight  elevation  in  the  easternmost  windows. 
The  treatment  of  the  east  end  we  must  protest  against.  It  is  a  usually 
recognized  fact,  that  side  windows  of  three  lights  demand  an  east 
window  of  five  lights  at  least.  In  the  present  instance  we  find  a  little 
three-light  window,  with  reticulated  tracery,  not  only  leaving  a  large 
space  of  blank  wall  on  each  side,  but  carried  down  so  low  that  the 
splay  of  its  ciU  is  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  superaltar. 

Entering  from  the  north-west  by  the  cloister  through  a  pleasing  door- 
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way,  with  oontmuons  mouldings  and  bands  of  qoatrefoiled  ciifdes,  we 
find  the  interior  correctly  arranged.  The  west  bay,  forming  the  ante- 
chapel,  is  divided  from  the  choir»  which  is  stalled  and  occupies  the  two 
central  bays,  by  a  bold  oaken  screen,  beyond  which  again  is  the  sanc- 
tuary, raised  on  three  steps.  The  roof  of  oak  is  uniform  throughout, 
its  main  feature  being  a  series  of  stout  curved  braces,  set  yery  near 
together,  each  formmg  a  semicircle  under  its  collar.  The  eastern  part 
might  with  great  advantage  be  underboarded  and  decorated  with  colour. 
Minton's  tiles  are  used  throughout  for  the  pavement,  the  pattern 
adopted  for  the  sanctuary  being  somewhat  richer  than  that  in  the 
choir ;  on  the  foot-pace  of  the  altar  the  Evangelistic  symbok  are  intro- 
duced on  a  bright  blue  ground.  The  altar  itself,  of  carved  oak,  has 
only  its  mensa  and  superaltar  covered,  the  wall  behind  being  boarded 
and  decorated  with  colour  and  gold  (the  latter  predominating)  on  a 
ground  of  emerald  green.  Above  the  superaltar  is  a  series  of  quatre- 
foils,  each  displaying  the  sacred  monogram ;  below*  a  good  floriated 
cross,  surrounded  by  a  powdering  of  conventionally-shaped  flowers. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  piscina,  and  some,  well-con- 
ceived sedilia  under  a  bold  cinqfoiled  arch, — apparently  an  adaptation 
of  the  Freville  Tomb  at  Little  Shelford,  Cambridgeshire.  The  eastern 
sedile  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other  two,  and  separated  from  them 
by  a  stone  elbow.  The  cill  of  the  north-east  window  \b  bracketed  into 
a  credence,  eastward  of  which  is  an  aumbrie  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  fitted  with  an  oak  door  and  scroll  hinges«  A  plain  pulpit  of  stone 
is  also  on  this  side,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  step.  In  so  snudl  a  chapel 
sermons  might  easily  have  been  preached  from  the  stalls,  and  thus 
an  appearance  of  overcrowding  in  this  part  of  the  chapel  have  been 
avoided. 

The  whole  of  the  stall- work  of  solid  oak  is  highly  creditable,  both  in 
arrangement  and  execution.  The  easternmost  stall  on  the  south  side, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Biihop  of  the  Diocese,  has  a  high  and 
elaborate  oaken  canopy ;  the  other  stalls,  without  canopies,  are  grouped 
into  three  divisions,  of  which  the  western,  for  the  College  dignitaries, 
are  returned  against  the  roodscreen,  three  on  each  side  of  the  holy 
doors.  The  central  division  of  stalls,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
choir,  difler  slightly  in  detail  from  the  rest,  but  all  are  furnished  with 
subsellae  and  traoeried  desks  in  ftx)nt.  The  Litany  is  sung  firom  a  low 
stool,  correctly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  at  the  foot  of  the  sanc- 
tuary steps,  llie  Lessons  are  temporarily  (till  a  lettem  can  be  pro- 
cured) read  from  the  stalls.  The  roodscreen,  forming  a  kind  of  canopy 
to  the  stalls  returned  against  it,  has  some  good  and  simple  geometric 
tracery,  and  is  furnished  with  metal  gates  of  good  design,  adapted  from 
the  well-known  example  in  Chichester  Cathe£:al  (figured  in  the  Builder 
for  1862,  vol.  x.  p.  316)  ;  they  are  painted  in  chocolate  colour  and 
gold, — an  unusual,  but  apparently  favourite  combination  with  Mr. 
Clarke.  As  yet  but  one  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass ;  it 
is  the  south  window  of  the  antechapel,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  architect. 
Bach  of  the  three  lights  contains  one  medallion  subject  on  a  diapered 
ground. 

We  know  of  few  things  more  gratifying  than  to  be  present  at  the 
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xelelmtibn  of  Divine  Senrioe  ia  this  dnpel.  Not  only  is  the  mazked 
devotioiild  behaviour  of  the  students  highly  edifying  in  itself,  hut  the 
fnU  dioral  service,  at  present  rendered  entirely  by  men's  voices  in  four 
parts — the  tenor  taking  the  melody — strack  us  as  peculiarly  soleaui. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood,  we  may  add  that  Divine  Service,^  whidi  is  always 
choral*  is  celebrated  on  week-days,— matins,  8^46  a^m. ;  evenscmg,  9 
p.m. ;-— on  Sundays  and  holy  days :  matins,  7  a*m. ;  Litany  and  Hdy 
doramumon,  11  a.m. ;  evensong,  4  p.m.  Tlie  Holy  Eucharist  is  oele- 
i>rated  every  alternate  Sunday  and  on  all  festivals  during  term-time. 
-  Whatever  remarks  of  an  unfavourable  tendency  we  may  have  been 
compelled  to  make  touching  some  portions  of  the  GoUege  architec* 
tufally,  yet,  viewed  as  a  whole,  we  find  abundant  cause  to  thank  God 
and  take  ooun^.  Not  only  is  the  establishment  of  this  new  College 
in  itself  a  cheenng  Ecolesiologioal  fitct,  but  the  known  aUHty  and  un- 
tiring aseal  of  the  energetic  Priest  at  its  head,  afibrd  every  reason  to 
trust  that  good  seed  is  being  sown  which  will  bear  fruit  for  generations 
to  come,  and  bind  the  hearts  of  many  humble  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England  more  closely  to  the  bosom  of  their  Holy  Mother. 

One  additional  word  in  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  the  diocese  as 
a  v^ole,  and  the  individuals  who  have  chiefly  aided  in  Uiis  good  work, 
have  exerted  themselves,  we  are  well  assured,  to  t^e  utmost  of  thor 
ability,  some  time  will  probably  yet  elapse  ere  the  liabilities  oonsequem 
upon  so  large  an  undertaking  are  fully  discharged.  We  were  ikot  sur- 
prised therefore  to  find  that,  costly  and  substantial  as  is  the  fabric  (we 
Speak  especially  of  the  chapel),  still  it  is  wanting  in  the  accessories 
which  give  the  final  grace  and  diarm  to  the  House  of  Gon.  A  vast 
space  of  window  and  of  wall  undecked  with  colour  throws  a  glare  chilly 
and  pitiless  upon  a  comparatively  unfurnished  interior.  Ncr  lettem 
graces  the  fioor,  no  candlesticks  the  sanctuary  or  altar.  No  corona* 
illumines  the  choir.  Surely  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  the  many  who 
read  these  pages  are  moved  to  ofier  their  gifts  towards  a  chapel  where 
the  services  are  so  constant,  so  primitive,  and  so  catholic,  ^mething 
indeed  has  been  bmm  in  the  gift  of  a  memorial  window  by  the  ardii- 
tect,  and  by  the  o£rertories  of  the  College  itself,  but  wesltlner  •bene-' 
Isctora  and  larger  donations  will  be  needed  tiian  can  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  College  of  *'  poor  scholars,"  before  it  is  duly  uispired 
with  the  warm  glow  of  the  Churches  symbdism. 

'  An  occasional  hiatna  may  posBibly  have  been  obaerved  in  some  of  the  aboye 
during  the  past  spring,  owing  to  the  net  of  there  haring  been  bnt  one  priest  within 
the  College  since  Christmas.    For  the  ftitore  it  will  be  remedied. 

*  Three  wooden  hoops  wHh  candles,  suspended  by  cord  fipom  the  roof,  at  piesent 
light  the  ohoir  for  Bvensong. 
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SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.— II. 
VII.— Dt  Etbrna  Sapibntia.' 

La  us  Deo  Patri  Filioqne  compari  in  unitate  Spiritiks  Paraditt. 

Lau8  Deo  Omnipotenti  qui  in  Sapientia  per  Spiiitum  Sanctum  ereaWt  et 

gubernat  omnia. 
Laus  tibi.  Antique  Dierem,  qui  cum  dulciasimo  Jesu  Filio  tuo  et  Spiritu  regnaa, 

Paraclite : 
Cojus  imperinm  sine  fine  permanet  in  secula  seculoruro. 

VIII.— Dt  Corona  Spinba. 

Em  eodem  MissaU. 

Speciali  glortft,  LoCrix  nostri  crimiais, 

Cunctis  in  niemQri&,  Victrix  Orci  liminis, 

Chrivti  lit  martyrium :  Snblevana  ezitiam :    - 

Dulcis  recordation 

Qualis  aniicatio  Florum  flos  egreditur 

Fuit  illud  omnium.  Spin&  qu&  flos  Inditur, 

In  salutis  gandium. 

Homo,  pensa  snariter,  Hanc  ut  Cruee  DominuR 

Pro  te  Cfaristns  graTiter  Tactu  sanat,  non  mions 

Patmis  est  iQspendium.  Sibi  fit  preeeonium. 

Clavi,  crax,et  lancea. 

Pel,  anindo,  spongia.  Lex  hane  typat  Moyni, 

Sint  in  Tisn  mentium.  Sertis  Maon  Ytay 

Saiil  cingens  filium.' 

Plu8  corona  spinea,  Hac  diviuae  gratise 

Rubens  et  sanguinea,  Supplieamus  facie 

Sacrum  plectent  cranium;  Frui  det  ccelettiDm. 

IX.^In  Die  Sancto  Paschjb. 
E  Misxali  Ambianensi,^ 

Virginali  thalamo  Dat  salutem  langnidts ; 

Dum  processit  Pilins,  Dat  pacem  et  gaudia; 

Unde  DOS  redimeret  Quorum  ad  interitnm 

Non  habebat  melius  Patebant  snspiria. 

L^e  occultaverit,  Vagit  Infans  arctus  in  cunabulo ; 

Atque  ?atieinia :  Parvo  lactis  satiatns  pabulo. 

Tandem  patefccerit  Super  astra  regnat  in  ccelestibus 

Volens  evangelia.  Qui  dat  eseam  bestiis  et  avibus. 

>  Tbis  Is  teken  from  a  fine  US.  Miwal,  lent  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  U.  Homer,  and 
besring  tbis  carious  epigraph  :  "  Anno  Dom.  mccocxlti.  die  ultimo  ejusdem 
aoni  oompletam  et  pcrfeetum  est  hoe  missale  in  scriptora,  in  iilnmioahna,  et  m 
ligatora :  per  numus  Leonii  Johsmis  Presbyteri  in  Dotincbe  possessoris  cjusdein 
sunalis,  anno  statia  sa»  fere  Ticesimo  nono :  oelebrantb  missam  ex  eodem  missali 
prima  fUe  sequent!  a  ootapletione,  scilicet  in  die  Circumcistone  Dom.  Anno  Qoa- 
dngerirao  Septimo.  Deo  gratias."  We  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  readers 
coold  inform  us  what  place  this  *'  Dotiache"  b.  From  tihe  calendar,  it  is  clearly 
QonneBted  both  witii  the  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Cologne. 

'  See  1  Sam.  xxiil. 

^  This  Amiens  missal  (1523)  is  in  the  public  library  at  Tonmay. 
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Mundus  intrat  in  laTacrum ;  dettruxit 

rimulacrum; 
Per  aquam  et  Spiritual  signat  fidem 

gentium. 
Planum  iter  et  apertum 
TendenSy  vadit  in  deaertum ; 
Hie  tentatur  ne  tentemur, 
Sed  a  malo  liberemur. 
Quoscunqne  terra  parturit 
Pons,  Panis,  sitit,  esurit ; 
Non  corporis  edulibua, 
Sed  lalutis  fidelibus. 
Traditus  a  diicipiilo, 
Capi.  Hgari  vinculo. 
Nee  flagellari  renuit. 
Quod  mori  sponte  Toluit. 
Christi  Recurgentis, 


Ad  coelos  aacendentit, 
Pia  contolatio 
Fit  nostra  redemptio, 
Salus  et  protectio, 
Paz  et  reparatio. 
Per  fraudia  oscolumt 
Et  fellis  poculum, . 
Redemit  sseculum. 
Nos'  ergo  sedulum 
Canamus  modulum, 
Sed  non  ad  oculum. 
Sequens  historia 
Narrat  hnc  omnia. 
Per  Evangelia. 

Nos  ergo 

Dantes  tripudia 

Psallamus  eya.    Alleluia.    Amen. 


X. — In  Dominica  infra  Octavam  S.  Honorati,  D.  xvi.  Mai. 
Ex  eodem  MitsaU, 


O  felices  et  beati 

Qui  prteclara  Deo  grati 

Confessoris  Honorati 

Colunt  gesta.^ 
Cedat  dies,  cedant  hor« 
Tanti  Patris  in  honore, 
Neoue  cesiiet  laus  ab  ore 

Voxque  festa. 

O  beatus  ille  Thronus 

In  quo  sedet  hie  Patronus ; 

Justus  judex,  pastor  bonus. 

Forma  gregis. 
Oregi  formam  exhibuit, 
Dum,  iroplendo  quod  docuit, 
In  se  scripturam  ostendit 

Libri  Regis. 


Ut  pneclaris  clarns  notis 
Esset  mundo,  cujus  dotis 
Erat  vita  sacerdotis 

Apud  Deum. 
Visa  fuit  ad  altare 
Munus  sacrum  consecrare 
Dei  manum,  et  micare 

Super  eum. 

Et  Tiventem  et  poat  fatum 
Insignavit  Honoratum 
Ope  crebrft  sanitatum 

Vis  superna. 
Pie  Pater,  Pastor  bone, 
Vitam  nostram  sic  dispone 
Ut  fruamur  visione 

Sempitemft 

Cum  electis.    Amen. 


XI. — In    NaTALI   UnIUS   EvANOKLlSTiB' 
E  Graduali  Saritbmiensi. 


1.  Laufl  de-vo  -  ta  men-te,     Cho-ro  con-ci-nen-te,  Ghris-to  dt  cum  glo-ri  -  ft. 

2.  Qui   E-van-ge  -  lis-tas     Ve-ri  dogma-tis-taB      In.sig-ni  -  vit  gra-ti  -ft. 


8.  Qoique  su  -  o    mo  -  re 
4.    Ta-les  dum  e  -  le  -  git 


Lu-cem  ex  ful-go  • 
PerquoBfam  sub-e  - 


re 
git 


Dat  per  or-bis  cli  -ma-ta : 
Hc-re-see  et  aohisma-ta. 


>  Liber,  non.  '  Liber, /efto. 

>  We  have  copied  this  sequence  from  the  very  rare  edition  of  the  Saniin 
Gradual,  by  Francis  Byrckman,  London,  1528.  We  giTC  it  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  ballad  character,  both  of  music  and  words,  which  so  thoronghly 
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5.  Hl8,(bisbi-iiii 

6.  Or-ti»P»-ra- 


Ibn-tes)  Val  -les  at-que  monies 
di  •  BO  Mun-dum  in-di  -  vi  -  so 


Ir-ri  -  gaa-  tur    flu-mi-ne  .* 
Il-lus  -  tran-tes      fa  -  mi-ne. 


7.  n-loe  per  bis    bi  -  na      Vi  •  si  -  o    di  -  vi  .  na     Sig-nat  a  -  ni-ma-li  -  a, 

8.  A  qulbosdam  vi  -  sa     Formis  turn*  di  -  vl  -  sa    Gea-tu  Bed    e-qua-li  •  a. 


9.  Peoikisde-oo- ra- ta»    Ter-ris  e  -  le  -  va  .  ta,    Cumro'tis    e-un-d-a: 
10.  Fa  -  ci  -  e    se  -  re  -  na,      O  -  cu-  lo-rom  ple-na,  Ver  -  bi  De  -  i   nun-ti  -  a. 


11.  In  his  poe-simt  cer-ni 

12.  Quonim  dog-ma  sanum 


An.nn-li  ^  qua-ter-ni     Qui -bus    ar-ca    ve-hi-tur: 
Per  Sa-ma-ri  -  tanum  Cir-cum  qua-que  Be-ri  -  tur. 


13.  Ta  -  H  qua -si  plaustro 

14.  In  hacoeuquadri-gi 


Mu-li-er  ab  austro 
Ag-nus  est  au  -  ri-gft 


Sa- lo -monem  ad  -  i  -  it : 
Qui  pro  no-bis  ob  -  i  -  it. 


15.  Is-tis  in  bis  bi -nis     Caput  «at  et  fi  -  nis  Christus  complens  om  -  ni-a. 

16.  Horumdo-camen-tiB,    Horum  instnimen-tis  Florens  stat  £c  -  de  -  si  -  a. 


3E 


=t=K 
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17.  Ho-nxm  nos  pre-ca-tu 

18.  Ho-mm  ut  doc-tri-na 


Mdr-tis    a   re  -  a  - 
Ver-bis  nos  di  -  vi  • 


tu 
na 


Sol-vat  Christi  m-ti  -  a: 
Du-cat  ad    ccb- les  -  ti  -  a. 


ituDps  many  of  the  sequences,  and  which  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly  de- 
Tdoped.  Notice,  more  especially,  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  A  still  more  remark- 
able eiample  is  given  by  the  gequenee  melody  of  Jetu  duleit  memoria  in  the  Bsme 
book,  which  is  simply  a  collection  of  Scotch  airs.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  iome  of  the  sweetest  Scotch  melodies  were  originally  attached  to  sequences  in 
the  Aberdeen  Missal,— e,  g.,  John  Andergon,  my  Jo,  John,  and  Could  Kail  in 
Aberdeen.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  some  of  the  best  of  these  airs  are  dis- 
figured by  the  most  indecent  words.  This  was  a  device  of  the  followers  of  John 
Knox,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ecclesiastical  melodies  into  contempt. 

*  The  book  has  :  His  bis  bini  fontes  valles  atque  montes  irrigantes  flamine. 

'  That  is :  As  the  river  of  ParadiBe  was  thence  parted  and  became  into  four 
heads,  while  the  water  of  all  was  one  and  the  same,  so  these  four,  though  to  be 
distuiguished  from  each  other,  preach  the  mditiwmfmnen  of  the  One  Faith. 

^  The  poet,  in  ^m  divisa,  would  distingnish  between  the  tetramorphs  of 
Exekiel,  and  the  Four  Living  Creatures  of  S.  John.  The  terrie  elevata,  cum 
rotia  euntia  is  the  eum  elevarentur  ammoHa  de  terrd,  elevahantur  nmul  et  roia 
of  Esekid. 

*  Unpert  of  Deutz  is  the  b^t  commentator.  (De  Trinitat.  et  Oper.  ejus,  in 
Ezod.  lib  iv.  cap.  5.)  "  £t  quatuor,  inquit,  circulos  aureus,  quos  pones  per 
qsstuor  arose  angelos  [leff.  angulos]  quia  videlicet  in  eo  per  quatudr  mundi  partes 
fides  Incamationis  Christi  proculdubio  S.  Evangelii  libris'prcdicatur.'*  The  per 
Samariiamtm  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  ezplun. 
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THE  ECCLESIOLOGY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  interesting  letter, 
for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society  —En.] 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society » 

Portugal  Cove,  near  S.  John's,  Newfoundland* 
Jan.  13th,  1853. 

Sib, — ^It  is  now  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  ago  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Oxford,  I  offered  to  resign  my  ofice  of 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Sodety  (for  Wilt- 
ahire),  but  my  resignation  was  met  with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
then  Committee  that  I  would  continue  to  hold  the  same  office  in  the 
Colonies.  I  could  not  refuse  the  honour  of  being  the  first-appointed 
Colonial  Secretary  of  a  Society  which  I  hsd  always  wished  to  serve  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  consequently  acceded  to  the  request.  Yet 
I  feel  to  my  shame  that  my  post  has  been  too  much  of  a  sinecure  (i.  e., 
as  regards  the  Society),  and  I  must  do  and  say  something  to  retrieve 
my  character, — Although,  as  to  doiny,  I  will  give  myself  so  much  credit 
as  to  say  that  I  think  that  I  have  done  something  in  trying  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  a 
working  with  that  Society  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member.  But, 
to  proceed  with  my  report,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  church- building  in  the  Diocese  of  New- 
foundland. 

1.  As  to  its  present  state, — ^Here  you  must  first  know  that  we  are  in 
some  respects  perhaps  even  two  centuries  or  so  behind  the  mother 
country, — ^in  all  respects,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Fashions  are 
palmed  off  on  the  credulous  fashion-hunters  here  as  new  which  really 
are  stale  enough  in  England.  Church-building  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  the  revival,  which  began  with  you  in  1 839,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  begun  here,  although  there  have  certainly  been  more  inquiries 
what  Gothic  architecture  is  within  the  last  two  years  than  ever  there 
were  before  in  Newfoundland.  You  wonder  perhaps  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  Newfoundland  can  boast  of  our  noblest  colonial  cathe- 
dral. But  this  is  the  doing  of  our  noble-hearted  Bishop  alone.  Hie 
building  is  quite  unappreciated  by  the  majority  of  persons  here, — even 
by  persons  generally  well-informed  in  other  matters;  they  see  no 
beauty  in  it,  because  it  is  not  finished. 

All  buildings  of  any  sort  in  this  colony,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  of  wood ;  until  after  the  fire  of  1846  the  buildings  in  the 
lower  part  of  S.  John's,  and  all  edifices  for  public  purposes,  were 
obliged  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislation  to  be  of  stone.  The 
wood  employed  for  these  wooden  buildings  is  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  which  never  grows  to  any  great  size.    A  house  or 
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church  is  usually  constracted  in  this  way : — Sills  are  laid  down  con- 
sisting of  chopped  sticks,  about  eight  inches  at  the  small  end,  which, 
when  chopped  square,  brings  them  about  eight  inches  cube  throughout ; 
they  are  levelled,  and  kept  there  by  shores  driven  well  down  in  the 
ground.  Afterwards,  when  the  house  or  church  is  finished,  if  its 
builders  wish  it  to  lode  well,  they  build  up  a  dry  wall  under  these  sills. 
The  sills  being  laid  down,  they  have  mortice-holes  cut  in  them,  in  which 
upright  posts  are  set  with  tenons, — the  posts  being  the  required  height 
of  the  walls,  and  having  their  outside  face  chopped  fair  (you  must  know 
that  their  hatchets  are  everything  to  Newfoondlanders) ;  the  posts  are 
then  lined  on  the  top  and  sawn  off  straight,  the  wall-plate  nailed  on, 
the  roof  of  chopped  stidcs  put  up,  the  different  parts  of  it  being  merely 
nailed  on  to  one  another,  and  never  morticed  in,  only  each  stick  is  let 
about  an  inch  into  the  side  of  the  other ;  then  the  walls,  or  rather  the 
frames  of  the  walls,  are  covered  externally  with  dap-board,  internally 
with  inch  lumber ;  sometimes  the  sticks  are  overlaid  with  the  rough 
three-quarter  or  inch  board  sawn  by  the  people  here,  and  clap-boud 
over  that.  The  roof  is  then  boarded  over  the  rafters  with  the  best 
board  they  can  get,  and  then  all  the  neighbours  are  called  in  to  shingle 
it ;  sometimes  sawn  shingles  are  used,  but  more  commonly  cloven.  In 
the  case  of  a  church,  a  cieling  under  the  tie  beams,  or  at  least  under 
the  collar,  is  thought  the  proper  thing,  and  the  lining  of  the  walls 
inside  to  be  painted  one  daub  of  stone  colour,  which,  being  unbroken 
bj  anything  like  a  string  course,  and  often  even  by  a  cornice,  is  very 
painful  to  the  eye.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  a  genuine  meeting- 
house type,  and  indeed  all  other  furniture  and  details  are  not  worthy  of 
remark.  High  pews  and  galleries  are  seen  in  several  of  the  older 
churches,  though  our  good  Bishop  wages  war  against  them.  I  ought 
to  add,  for  his  sake,  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  very  many  cases 
in  replacing  the  old  paltry  church  furniture  with  other  of  a  more  suit- 
able character,  of  which  tiie  church  here  is  a  remarkable  example.  The 
details  are  for  the  most  pait  incorrect,  but  still  of  good  materials  and 
well  meant. 

The  sort  of  building  I  have  described  above  is  termed  a  "  ftrame- 
house,"  which  is  considered  the  strongest  sort  of  wooden  house  which 
can  be  built.  There  are  also  ''stud-houses*'  and  *' plank-houses,*' 
neither  of  which  I  shall  describe  particularly,  as  they  are  reckoned  unfit 
for  churches.  "  Stud- wood"  is  used  only  for  small  and  mean  buildings, 
and  is  of  a  very  primitive  description  :  a  number  of  studs  (i.  e.,  sticks 
iiom  four  to  six  inches  thick)  are  set  upright  on  a  sill  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss.  Plank- houses  are 
made  of  3 -inch  plank,  and,  having  no  strong  frame,  are  weaker  than 
frame-houses,  but  the  floors  and  partitions  tie  them  together  suffi- 
ciently. 

As  to  stone  buildings,  it  is  only  in  S.  John^s  that  any  number  of 
them  are  to  be  seen»  where,  as  I  said  above,  people  are  obliged  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  I  hear  a  good  many  complaints  of  the 
expensiveness  of  stone  buildings ;  it  seems  that  they  want  constant 
and  costly  repairs,  owing  to  the  ravages  made  on  the  cement  by  the 
intense  frost,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  rapid  thaw,  which  we  have 
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more  or  leds  every  winter.  All  sorts  of  remiedies  are  proposed  and 
tried, — some  paint  their  brickwork,  otiiers  point  with  Roman  cement. 
I  have  an  idea  myself  that  roughcast  would  be  effectaal,  but  1  do  not 
think  I  have  seen  it  tried.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  hint  on  this  subject, 
especially  from  any  of  our  members  who  may  have  extended  their  vaca- 
tion rambles  to  such  countries  as  Norway,  Sweden,  or  the  north  of 
Russia.  Stone  churches  are  built  even  in  Iceland ;  what  cement  is 
used  there  ? 

Of  stone  churches  built  before  the  fire  of  1846, 1  know  but  two, — 
that  of  Harbour  Qrace.  and  the  large  Romish  cluqpd  (so-called  cathe- 
dral) in  S.  John's.  The  former  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  am  told  that  its 
state  b  bad  enough.  The  latter  I  know  is  far  from  being  in  a  safe  con* 
dition.  The  Ca^edral  (not  the  Romish)  has  taken  &  good  deal  of 
pointing  since  its  erection,  but  I  think  it  promises  pretty  well ;  it  is 
entirely  pointed  with  Roman  cement.  I  heard  a  great  deal  on  my 
arrival  about  the  frost  splitting  the  stones  in  the  wall,  which  I  could  not 
quite  believe,  and,  on  examining  the  walls,  I  found  that  the  fractures  in 
question  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  settlements,  caused  by  using 
too  large  stones  and  too  fine  joints.  There  are  no  other  stone  churches 
in  the  diocese  besides  what  I  have  mentioned. 

With  this  report  1  hope  to  send  a  few  sketches  to  show  yon  what 
some  of  our  existing  churches  are.  Very  little  need  be  said  aboat 
them, — a  sketch  will  tell  you  best,  and  "  ex  uno  disce  omnes."  The 
only  exception  which  occurs  to  me  is  Pouch  Cove  church,  which  is  a 
great  attempt  at  something  correct,  and  in  many  respects  is  very 
pleasing;  the  great  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  the  waUs  are  mndk  tXMi 
high.  In  this  case,  however,  '*  too  many  cooks  spoiled  the  broth," 
and  what  made  it  worse  was,  tiiat  none  of  the  cooks  knew  exactly  how 
the  broth  was  to  be  mixed ;  several  persons  gave  their  advice  about  it, 
but  none  had  a  clear  notion  what  Gothic  architecture  was. 

S.  To  go  on,  then,  with  the yii/«rtf  prospects  of  church-building  here. 
The  Cathedral  I  hope  our  eyes  will  see  finished,  but  if  that  be  not  the 
case,  I  should  think  that  the  next  generation  would  take  care  that  the 
rest  of  the  building  should  be  only  a  carrying  out  of  the  original  design 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect.  But  as  to  other  churches  which 
may  have  to  be  built  hereafter,  we  must  look  in  the  main  to  the  Clergy 
to  be  the  architects.  I  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  any  really  good 
church  architect  coming  out  here ;  and  we  want  a  person  oji  the  $pot  to 
design  our  wooden  churches, — one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country ;  it  is  little  use  to  send  home 
for  designs  to  persons  who  do  not  know  our  manner  of  building,  or  the 
climate  of  Newfoundland.  The  churches  of  Norway  were  recommended 
to  us  some  time  ago  as  models ;  they  do  indeed  give  good  hints,  bnt  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  churches  could  not  be  put  up  here  out  of  the 
material  of  the  country  ;  we  have  no  such  timber  as  that  of  Norway. 
In  this  place  we  have  to  go  four  or  five  miles  to  find  sticks  1 1  feet  long 
by  six  inches  at  the  small  end.  Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wood- 
work in  many  parts  of  England — wooden  pillars  and  arches,  tower?, 
porches,  and  even  walls,  in  Cheshire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Essex ; 
but  there  thick  and  crooked  oak  timber  is  used,  and  our  sticks  are  thin 
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'and  straight :  so  that  altogether  we  want  a  local  architect.  But  it 
seems  as  though  S*  John's  would  scarcely  find  employment  for  a 
really  good  one ;  there  are  builders  and  carpenters, — those  who  call 
tbemseWes  architects,  and  who  are  competent  enough  to  do  the  principal 
work, — to  run  up  square  brick  houses  and  design  shop-fronts.  One  of 
these  turned  out  an  Independent  meeting-house  lately, — a  sort  of  parody 
of  Gothic,  with  hits  cribbed  from  the  Cathedral  stuck  in  here  and 
there,  and  a  good  honest  square  chimney  crowning  the  eastern  gable. 
I  fear  that  I  am  partly  to  blame  for  this,  for  on  the  Archdeacon  de* 
manding.of  the  <*  architect"  his  authority,  he  produced  the  elevations  of 
Littlemore,  published  by  our  Society  some  years  ago,  which,  I  think,  I 
gave  away  to  somebody  in  S.  John's.  All  the  faults  of  Littlemore 
had  been  diligently  copied,  and  its  merits  struck  out.  Here,  then,  the 
Clergy  muei  be  architects,  and  I  see  the  necessity  of  their  being  so 
more  and  more  every  year.  I  found  the  necessity  in  England,  but 
much  more  in  the  Colonies. 

Let  me  add  my  voice  to  those  of  many  others  who  have  spoken 
before  me,  and  strongly  advise  the  junior  members  of  our  University  to 
qualify  themselves  for  Holy  Orders  by  a  practical  knowledge  of 
architecture.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  follow  such  men  as  William  of 
Wykeham. 

1  must  beg  the  Society  not  to  accuse  me  too  hastily  of  egotism,  if  I 
say  a  few  words  about  their  humble  servant  and  his  works.  I  have  had 
the  office  of  Diocesan  Architect  forced  upon  me,  and  in  that  capacity 
have  given  designs  for  eight  entire  churches,  and  for  additions  to  two 
existing  churches.  However,  one  of  the  eight  above  mentioned  (it  is 
in  Cape  Breton  Island,  in  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia)  was  entirely  re- 
modelled, and  a  new  chancel  added  according  to  my  designs.  Two 
others  were  in  Labrador.  When  holding  the  office  of  Principal  of 
Queen's  CoUege  at  S.  John*8, 1  used  to  give  Architectural  Lectures  to 
the  students  twice  a-week,  as  also  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subject  to  the  Clergy  assembled  at  the  Bishop's  last  visitation.  I  hope 
that  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  was  called  to  the  subject ;  it  was  per- 
haps only  my  vanity  which  made  me  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  architectural  works  afterwards  was  caused  by  the 
effect  of  these  same  lectures  of  mine.  I  hope  with  this  to  send  a  few 
sketches  of  some  of  the  churches  which  have  been  erected  under  my 
superintendence,  and  leave  the  Society  to  form  their  own  opinion  about 
them,  asking  them  to  remember  that  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to 
thaw,  the  high  winds  with  furious  snow-drifts,  together  with  the  poor 
materials,  render  a  very  simple  outline  quite  necessary.  A  Newfound- 
land architect  cannot  produce  all  the  varieties  which  battlements, 
parapets,  pinnacles,  gabled  aisles,  flat  roofs,  &c.,  &c.,  give  to  your 
English  churches,  without  making  his  building  either  ludicrous,  or 
4angerou8,  or  both  together. 

I  must  speak  no  more  of  agents,  but  go  on  to  the  head  of  matter, 
and  say  a  few  words  about  our  materials  ;  how  we  may  hope  to  handle 
-them. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  (notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  above,  and 
what  others  have  said,)  that  the  waUs  of  our  churches  may  not  be  built 
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Tery  well  of  stone,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  (a)  Entirelj,  by  using 
(i.)  either  Cyclopean  masonry,  which  might  be  done  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  where  granite  is  the  prevailing  rock.  In  this  case 
no  cement  would  be  used  outside,  only  the  stones  must  be  pretty  well 
squared,  and  the  walls  being  plaistered  inside,  the  air  could  not  pene- 
trate through  the  wall :  (ii.)  Or  by  giving  the  walls  a  good  coat  of 
rough-cast,  always  remembering  to  use  small  stones  with  wide  joints, 
(like  Roman  masonry^  which  will  give  a  better  hold  to  the  rough-cast, 
as  well  as  tend  to  make  the  settlements  of  tiie  wall  less  ruinous  in  their 
consequences  than  where  large  stones  and  fine  joints  are  used.  (/9)  Or 
our  walls  might  be  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  wood ;  thus  in  the 
case  of  towers  the  lower  part  might  be  of  stone,  and  the  upper  stage  of 
wood»  as  is  the  case  of  many  churches  in  Sussex  and  Hants*  e.g.  West- 
bampnet  near  Chichester.  Or  in  the  case  of  lower  walls^  they  mi^t 
be  built  in  "  black  and  white,"  as  the  Cheshire  phrase  is — a  sort  of 
work  often  seen  even  in  large  houses  in  that  county,  and  very  generally 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  filled 
in  with  brick  or  stone ;  the  stone  or  brick  whitewashed,  and  the  wooden 
frame  painted  black,  or,  what  looks  better,  red.  This  sort  of  work,  I  think, 
might  be  employed  in  some  districts  hereabouts.  On  BeU  Isle,  in  my 
parish,  is  found  a  sort  of  schist  rock,  which  breaks  to  a  smooth  face, 
and  often  as  square  as  a  brick.  The  stones  would  lie  together  so  dose 
in  a  wall  as  scarcely  to  require  any  pointing  or  cement : — I  have  seen 
houses  built  in  this  fashion  in  Cornwall  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lds- 
keard  I  particularly  remember  them,)  which  had  no  sort  of  cement  or 
mortar  outside.  And  the  window  and  door  jambs  being  of  timber,  as 
also  the  quoins  and  other  dressings,  no  dressed  stones  would  be  needed 
in  such  buildings,  and  the  services  of  the  stone-cutter  di^)ensed  with. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  make  more  me  of 
stone  for  churches  and  houses  than  is  now  done,  as  proper  sticks  fiur 
building  are  getting  very  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  John's,  and 
round  Conception  Bay,  owing  partly  to  fires  among  the  woods  in 
summer,  which  fires  extend  often  for  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and 
partly  to  the  wasteful  way  the  people  hereabouts  have  of  cutting  and 
destroying  the  trees ;  barking  many  while  still  standing  for  the  sake  of 
the  rind,  and  felling  the  trees  in  winter  two  feet  or  so  above  the  root, 
they  being  buried  in  snow  so  deep  or  deeper,  while  they  hack  about  the 
smaller  trees  to  get  boughs  for  the  covering  of  their  fish  flakes. 

As  to  buildings  entirely  of  wood,  we  may  make  them  much  more 
ornamental  than  they  generally  are  now.  At  present  the  ultima  lliule 
of  elegance  in  a  wooden  house,  is  to  have  the  clap  board  nicely  planed 
and  painted  white,  and  the  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows  painted 
umber.  But  if  the  clap  board  be  nailed  on,  some  horizontally,  some 
obliquely,  with  the  frame-work  painted  with  red  and  the  clap  board 
with  yellow  ochre,  the  building  will  have  a  much  more  pleasing  appear* 
ance,  with  a  very  small  extra  expense — I  ought  rather  to  say  less 
expense.  The  Parsonage  here  has  been  clap*boarded  thus.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  many  Members  of  the  Society  do  not  understand  what 
*'clap  board*'  means;  I  did  not  before  I  came  out  here.  A  straight 
stick  is  sawn  down  in  such  a  way  that  each  board  shows  a  wedge-Hke 
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section.  This  board  when  planed,  is  nailed  across  the  uprights  of  the 
frame  in  courses  about  four  inches — the  nail  which  secures  the  lower. 
i.e.  the  thick  edge,  goes  through  the  thin  edge  of  the  board  below. 

The  roofs  of  our  churches  here  deserve  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
attention,  fo^  there  are  few  places  where  a  real  good  American  timber 
roof  can  be  erected;  the  native  "sticks"  must  furnish  all  building 
materials  in  several  out-harbours.  But  even  with  these  we  may  have 
good  ecclesiastical-lookiDg  roofs — e.g.  such  as  those  figured  in  plates 
1^71,  175,  of  the  2nd  Vol.  of  the  '*  Glossary  of  Architecture/'  (5th 
edition)  which  are  such  as  can  be  constructed  with  our  small,  straight 
timber.  If  any  Members  of  our  Society  have  fallen  in  with  such  a  roof 
with  its  original  decorative  painting,  I  should  be  glad  for  any  hints  on 
this  head. 

Giazmg  is  another  matter  on  which  I  have  thought  a  good  deal.  There 
are  no  workmen  at  all  in  Newfoundland  who  can  make  lead  sashes 
worth  anything.  Zinc  sashes  have  been  used  in  several  churches  and 
houses,  but  few  persons  understand  the  way  to  use  it,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  casements  cannot  be  made  weather- tight.  You  must  remem« 
ber  that  snow  and  rain  with  us  always  comes  with  a  heavy  gale :  it  does 
not  fall  quietiy  as  with  you  at  home.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  we 
must  use  wooden  sashes ;  this  is  the  sort  of  work  which  people  here 
understand,  and  is  quite  weather-tight.  Indeed  it  is  rather  expensive 
when  the  quarrels  are  as  small  as  you  have  in  churches  at  home ;  but 
although  I  would  never  recommend  large  square  panes  such  as  are 
used  commonly  in  dwelling-houses ;  I  think  we  might  have  something 
between  the  two  panes  about  6  or  7  inches  across,  and  arranged 
diamond-wise. 

On  the  subject  of  heating  churches  I  should  be  glad  of  any  sugges- 
tions. I  think  myself  that  the  mode  of  heating  hot-houses  would  be 
the  best  in  this  climate.  The  hot  air  from  a  furnace  below  the  level  of 
the  floor  is  carried  by  a  pipe  of  drain  tiles  along  the  church,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  a  pipe  or  floe  up  a  comer  of  the  tower. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  with  this  long  story,  but  per- 
haps as  a  report  from  Newfoundland  is  a  novelty  to  the  Society,  I  shall 
be  excused.  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  for  hints  and  suggestions  on  the 
subjects  I  have  mentioned.  Permit  me  also  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Members  to  a  statement  which  I  hope  to  send  by  the  same  mail  which 
takes  tiiis,  concerning  the  new  church  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
erect  here.  I  prstmne  that  as  the  Society  did  not  grant  money  to  new 
churches  when  I  was  resident  at  Oxford,  so  it  does  not  at  present ;  but' 
that  the  Committee  will  kindly  recommend  my  case  to  the  Members. 
I  have  only  space  to  add  that  I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Grbt. 
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who  was  consecrated  in  1 176.  Of  the  nave,  choir,  transepts,  and  aidea 
huilt  .by  this  prelate  in  1180,  the  nave  and  the  western  aich  of  the 
lantern  still  exist :  and  "  the  remainder  appears  to  have  been  rebuUt  on 
his  plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  imitation  of  his  structure."  There  is 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fall  of  the  great  tower  in  1220,  by  wluch 
the  choir  and  transepts  appear  to  have  been  crushed.  Hiese  parts 
Were  rebuilt  between  1220  and  1248  in  a  style,  so  nearly  Romanesque, 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Transitional  work  of  De  LeiA^ 
which  they  replaced.  Our  authors  in  explanation  of  this,  suppose  "  an 
old*£aBhioned  taste  in  the  district  or  in  the  architect  employed."  In 
this  brief  sketch  we  must  wholly  pass  over  much  interesting  discussion 
and  much  very  minute  architectural  criticism.  The  next  great  event 
recorded  is  an  earthquake  in  1248,  which  much  damaged  the  church, 
and  in  particular  the  eastern  part,  so  that  the  clerestory  of  the  choir* 
and  (possibly)  much  of  the  tower,  were  rebuilt  in  a  more  decided  Firat* 
Pointed  style.  Some  time  between  1290  and  1328  Bishop  Martin 
rebuilt  the  Lady  Chapel,  as  we  now  find  it ;  and  at  the  last  named  date 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Gower,  "  one  of  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factors that  the  church  of  S.  David's  ever  beheld,  and  who  might 
almost  deserve  the  name  of  the  Menevian  Wykeham.'*  He  appean  to 
have  recast  almost  all  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  in  the  complete 
Middle-Pointed  style ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  account  of  the 
transformations  wrought  by  his  hand  throughout  the  whole  structure, 
the  present /(wotoi/tw  abruptly  concludes.  We  shall  look  with  eagerness 
for  the  parts  in  continuation. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Borne  Account  of  the  Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  Edward  I, 
to  Richard  11.^  with  notices  of  foreign  examples,  and  numerous  iUus- 
trations  of  existing  remains  from  original  Rowings,  By  the  Editor  of 
the  "Glossary  of  Architecture."  Oxford:  John  Henry  Parker* 
1853. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  the  continuation  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  volume  on  English  Domestic  Architec- 
ture of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  has  fallen  to  such  good  hands  as 
those  of  the  Editor  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture.  It  is  a  task  for 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  predilections  and  his 
experience ;  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  volume  of  great  beauty  and 
value.  He  has  divided  the  work  into  seven  chaptere.  In  the  fiorst  he 
gives  a  general  description  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle- 
Pointed  style,  touching  especially  on  the  fortifications  necessary  at  that 
period,  and  showing  well  bow  much  information  can  be  learnt  on  the 
subject  from  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  of  that  date.  This  leads  him 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  polychrome  was  laigely  used  in  external 
ornamentation  in  the  best  period  of  art.     In  chiqitec  II.  Mr.  Parker 
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describes  with  great  minuteness  the  hall  aa  the  chief  room  of  a  mediaeral  > 
raansicm : — its  roof.Vindow8.  hearth,  louTre,  fire-place  and  chimney,  dais, 
high-table,  Bcreens,  minstrel's  gallery,  *•  spur/'  lavatory,  and  sideboard 
are  all  illustrated.  And  then  the  wall-paintings,  tapestry,  and  fomitiire, 
lead  very  naturally  to  a  most  pardonable  digrasion  on  the  hour»  and 
nature,  and  manner  of  a  dinner  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  great  mass 
of  well-digested  antiquarian  information  on  the  whole  subject.  Sldlfni 
use  has  been  made  in  this  compilation  of  the  incidental  remarks  to  be 
found  in  the  metrical  romances  of  the  time,  as  illustrative  of  dpmestic. 
manners  and  customs. 

Chapter  III.  begins  with  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  F^ker  shows  to 
have  often  had  a  sanctuary  of  the  whole  height  of  the  structure,  and  a 
single  altar,  while  its  western  end  or  nave  was  divided  by  a  vaulted 
floor  into  two  levels — a  higher  and  a  lower  chapel,  the  former  for  the 
family  and  guests,  the  lower  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment* 
The  **  Oriel"  is  assigned  as  the  proper  name  for  this  upper  room  in  the 
nave  of  a  domestic  chapel,  and  many  passages  are  adduced  in  support 
of  the  assertion.  Then  the  ''solar,"  or  parlour  is  described,  with 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  fittings  of  the  private  apartments  and 
bedrooms,  and  the  "  garderobes"  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  every  ancient  house  of  considerable  size. 

The  oflices  are  reserved  for  chapter  IV.,  and  the  kitchen  with  its 
implements,  the  buttery,  the  pantry,  and  the  larder,  are  all  investigated* 
This  closes  the  purely  domestic  part  of  the  volume. 

In  chapter  V.  the  author  speaks  of  medisBval  towns  in  general,  and 
brings  together  some  most  curious  information  as  to  Uie  extreme 
regularity  of  plan — amounting  indeed  to  the  stiffoess  of  a  normal  city 
in  the  United  States — ^which  was  pursued  in  the  foundation  of  a  new 
town  in  the  14th  century.  Many  of  the  *'  Bastides,"  or  free  towns 
founded  in  Aquitaine  or  Ouienne  during  the  English  occupation  of 
these  provinces,  are  exact  rectangles  with  parallel  streets  dividing 
the  whole  area  into  equal  rectangular  blocks.  The  ground-plan  of 
Montpazier,  one  of  these  towns,  is  engraved.  Winchelsea  and  Hull» 
founded  by  Edward  I.,  are  English  examples  of  towns  designed  on  plans 
pf  this  precise  regularity. 

Chapter  VI.  describes  a  vast  number  of  existing  English  specimens 
of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture  arranged  in  counties.  This  part 
appears  very  carefully  done,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information* 
Of  course,  however,  there  are  many  omissions.  We  found  no  notice 
of  Knowl  House,  near  Seven-Oaks,  nor  of  the  Parsonage  at  Graveley, 
Cambridgeshire,  where,  we  believe,  the  whole  basement  of  an  ancient 
house  remains,  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  complete  rebuilding,  on  a 
change  in  tiie  incumbency.  The  concluding  chapter  has  a  brief  and 
incomplete  notice  of  some  remains  in  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Italy  ;— «ach  of  which  countries  would  well  furnish  a  whole  volume  for 
itself. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  can  safely 
recommend  it  as  giving  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  our 
forefiithers  than  can  be  found  anywhen^'  else.  We  were  not  however 
convinced  in  reading  it.  that  the  author  had  quite  done  justice  to  the 
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variety  and  elegance  of  the  furnimre  and  fittings  of  an  ancient  houte. 
We  have  Men  many  illuminations  nihich  have  given  ns  nither  an  im- 
pression of  considerable  luxury  and  abundance— not  to  speak  of  course 
of  the  great  beauty  of  the  details  of  all  furniture  and  fittings.  Again, 
T^e  think  the  exeellence  of  the  metal  work  of  the  1 4th  century,  espedatty 
in  the  pr^cidus  metals,  has  been  a  little  underrated  by  Mr.  Parker. 
But  these  are  very  trifling  objections.  The  wood-outs-^-which  are  very 
liumerbud-^ari;  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  all,  or  nearly  all^  ar» 
original.  Mr.  Parker,  as  a  publisher,  has  no  rival  in  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  his  architectural  illustrations. 

We  may  observe,  before  closing  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Porker  has 
discoi^el'ed  a  *■  low  side  window  "  in  the  hall  at  Sutton  Courtney,  Berk^ 
shire,  "  th<e  first  that  has  been  noticed  in  domestic  work."  (p.  W3.) 
Good  viewd,  both  external  and  internal,  are  given  of  this  cniiooa 
window.  It  is  A  square  window,  immediatdy  bekw  one  oi  the  great 
windows  of  the  hall,  with  tracery  which  divides  the  square  into  four 
radiating  quatrefolled  loops,  of  early  Third-Pointed  date.  There  is  a 
broad  internal  splay,  and  hooks  for  hanging  shutters  remain  on  each 
side.  Mr.  Parker  does  not  give  the  dimensions.  In  a  note  he  com- 
pares it  With  a  sifl^ilar  window  in  the  hail  of  Cheetham'a  Hospital, 
Manchester,  which  retains  (he  says)  the  name  of  the  Dole  window. 

Are  W6  to  hope  for  a  concluding  volume  about  the  Domestic  remains 
of  the  Third-Pointed  period  from  the  same  pen  ?  We  cannot  help 
80  doing. 


SEDDON'S  PROGRESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Progress  in  Art  and  Architecture,  with  precedents  for  Ornament,  By 
JoHK  P.  Sbddon,  Architect,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  London.  4to. 
London,  Bogue,  1852. 

This  volume  contains,  in  a  revised  and  corrected  form,  the  substance 
of  certain  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Seddon  before  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London.  There  is  no  great  novelty  in  Mr.  Seddon's 
Views,  but  they  are  here  enforced  with  much  earnestness  and  right 
feeling,  and  we  see  in  this  volume  another  proof  of  the  wide  extension 
among  the  architectural  profession  of  sound  principles  of  art.  The 
author  makes  a  great  point  of  the  Unity  of  Art,  and  the  mutual  reladon 
of  its  various  branches,  and  in  particular  insists  on  the  subordination 
of  painting  and  sculpture  as  decorative  accessories  to  architecture.  He 
argues  that  the  prospects  of  architectural  progress  are  encouraging, 
though  he  denies  that  a  uniform  national  style  is  a  proper  object  at 
which  to  aim.  The  following  passage  will  be  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Seddon's  style.     We  can  only  partially  assent  to  his  propositions. 

*'  In  the  arguments  I  have  referred  to,  it  seems  taken  for  granted  that  the 
formation  of  a  uaiform  style  after  the  model  of  those  that  have  been,  is  the 
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mnd  desiderfttmn ;  and  it  may  be  that  tbe  method  supgestei)  is  the  only  one 
oy  which  such  a  result  could  be  obtained.  But  then  it  is  not  necessary  that 
such  a  style  should  be  established  in  order  that  architecture  may  progress. 
We  look  not  that  our  painters  should  give  the  same  features  or  attitudes  to 
their  figures,  the  same  composition  or  tone  of  colouring  to  their  pictures ;  nor 
do  we  ask  this  mondtony  of  our  sculptors ;  wherefore  then  should  it  be  de- 
manded from  us  7  The  day  has  passed  when  the  works  of  a  nation  should  be 
leckoned  in  the  aggregate,  or  their  growth  described  as  regularly  as  that  of  a 
▼egetabl*.  We  want  aeither  anew  nor  a  naiversal  style ;  it  were  better  that  we 
knew  nothing  about  styles;  the  Terr  name  of  them  is  a  bane  and  a  hindninoe 
to  the  arohit^  however  useful  to  the  antiquary.  Let  us  leave  it  to  posterity 
to  clmnf^  our'productions,  and  be  sure  that  if  we  work  simply,  neither  copying 
nor  strivmg  for  singularity,  we  ^hall  not  then  so  belie  the  feelings  of  our  age 
and  country,  but  that  they  must  impress  themselves  upon  our  work,  thougli 
we  perhaps  may  see  it  not.  We  shall  at  least  do  that  which  shall  have  an 
Appearance  of  lifbi  and  which,  mdd^  it  may  be,  yet  surely,  shall  pierce  to  the 
sympathies  of  men.  Let  each  aichiteot  then  shun  plagiarism  as  a  stain  upon 
lus  reputation,  and  then  all  beaoty  is  ecnnmon  to  him ;  for  columnar  arcbitee* 
ture»  and  delicacy  of  moulding,  and  precision  of  symmetry  are  not  the  inalien* 
able  property  of  the  Greek,  though  nis  school  and  peculiar  orders  are.  Lofty 
and  graceful  proportion,  vigorous  light  and  shade,  fairy  tracery  and  fretted 
vaulting  are  not  a  ^thic  patent;  though  each  cathednd,  with  its  own  crisp 
foliage,  and  quaint  imagery,  and  curious  penetrations,  and  varied  details  left  to 
us  tfirooghout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  our  hmd  as  a  record  of  the  labour, 
and  aeal,  and  love  of  t&r  builders,  is  as  it  were  a  jt^pfi-siafiiia/  which  it  is  foisery 
for  ns  to  repeat*  The  well,  however,  whence  they  drew  is  open  to  us,  and  we 
may  do  more  and  better  than  they,  since  they  have  shown  ns  how,  and  we 
have  not  all  that  lesson  to  learn  for  ourselves." 

With  respect  to  the  much  vexed  question  of  "restoration,**  Mr- 
Seddon,  without  going  deeply  into  the  matter,  seems  to  be  an  advocate 
for  mere  ••reparation.'*  (p.  21.)  And  yet  such  a  reparation  as  he 
advocates  would  restore  mutilated  niches  without  their  statues ;  a  plan 
which  our  author  condemns  as  strongly  on  the  one  hand  as  on  the 
other  he  does  the  French  system  of  replacing  statues  when  the  fabric 
itself  is  restored. 

Consistently  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  quotation  we  made 
above,  Mr.  Seddon  cares  little  for  an  accurate  chronology  or  terminology 
of  styles.  His  account  however  of  architectural  developement,  though 
sketchy,  is  very  readable. 

The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  Precedents  for  Architectural  Oma^ 
ment,  sends  us  to  nature — **  abstracted,"  as  Mr.  Seddon  puts  it,  instead 
of  "  conventionalized," — in  the  best  examples  of  floral  decoration  in 
various  styles.  There  are  twelve  plates  of  boldly  drawn  and  shadowed 
lithographs  of  details,  mainly  capitals,  taken  chiefly  from  S.  Markka, 
Venice,  and  from  a  few  churches  of  the  Rhenish  Romanesque,  and  the 
French  Pointed.  These  form,  to  our  mind,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  book,  and  prove  that  the  author  has  laboured  earnestly  in  the 
endeavour  to  seize  that  vigour  and  truthfulness  in  ancient  detail  which 
is  confessedly  the  very  hardest  thing  to  gain  in  modem  attempts  at 
architectoral  floral  ornament. 
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NEW  CHURCHES  AND  RESTORATIONS  IN  PARIS— II. 
To  the  EdUar  of  the  Ecclesiologiet. 

Mt  dbab  Editor, 

I  resume  my  pen  to  complete  the  ecdeBiological  notes  of  Fftris,  of 
which  you  allowed  me  to  contribute  the  first  part  to  your  Fehmary 
number.  A  second  visit  enables  me  now  to  gtve  you  what  I  then 
lamented  my  not  being  able  to  furnish — my  impressions  of  the  Sunte 
Chapelle, 

But  first  let  me  report  progress  at  Stb.  Clotildb.  Not  much  more 
has  been  done ;  the  canopies  decorating  the  external  face  of  the  stone 
parcloses  of  the  choir  are  fixed ;  they  are  not  very  happy,  I  think. 
Some  progress  too  has  been  made  towards  paving  the  lantern  and 
levelling  the  area  throughout,  and  a  little  carving  has  been  expedited. 
This  is  all  the  ostensible  progress  of  a  permanent  kind  I  could  notice 
as  made  since  January.  But  the  temporary  glazing  of  the  windows 
has  made  wonderful  advance,  signifying,  I  believe,  a  speedy  opening. 
Cast  iron  spires  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  octagon  towers.  Nothing, 
i  fear,  can  however  make  these  effective.  The  contrast  they  present 
to  Notre  Dame  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  very  noticeable. 

I  ought  perhaps  as  a  pendant  to  the  description  which  I  gave  in  my 
last  letter  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to  say  something  of  the  new  church 
of  NoTas  Damb  db  Lobbttb,  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.  As  I 
was  more  pleased  than  I  expected  with  the  former,  so  was  I  much 
disappointed  with  the  effect  of  the  latter.  Rich  it  is  in  painting  all 
over,  not  only  of  symbols,  but  of  subjects  likewise,  yet  somehow  all  the 
painting  does  not  tell  in  the  general  effect  as  it  decidedly  ought  to  do. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  BasiUcanism  of  the  plan  is  greatly  adulterated 
with  the  mere  modern  church  feeling.  But  another  cause  undoubtedly 
may  be  found  in  the  utterly  common -place  vulgar  character  of  the  win- 
dows, both  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  the  large 
oblong  rectangular  openings  of  the  present  day,  which  in  the  hot 
weather  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  thrown  open  on  the  sash.  The 
glazmg,  instead  of  being  the  brilliant  work  of  M.  Marechal,  is  mere 
dulled  glass,  with  a  flaring  edging  of  blue.  The  plan  is  a  nave  with 
double  aisles  and  chapels  beyond,  transepts,  and  a  short  stalled  choir 
and  scanty  sanctuary  terminating  in  an  apse  lighted  from  above.  The 
deUng  is  heavy,  and  this  combined  with  the  actual  dimensions  makes 
the  church  appear  very  low.  The  pillars  are  of  a  dirty  cream  colour* 
The  expression  of  the  painting  of  the  coronation  in  the  apse,  and  still 
more  of  the  gilt  efiigy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  over  th^  high  altar,  is 
that  of  a  decidedly  modem  feeling.  The  exterior,  except  the  tetrastyle 
portico,  is  perfectly  plain. 

The  external  restoration  of  Notbb  Damb  still  continues  with  ac- 
tivity, under  the  distinguished  direction  to  which  happily  this  great 
work  has  been  confided.  Within,  the  only  difference  to  be  seen  is 
that  the  vaults  of  the  internal  aisles  of  the  nave  have  been  painted 
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blue  powdered  with  golden  bees,  for  the  marriage  of  die  Emperor. 
This  decoration  has  been  left ;  it  is  however  of  too  temporary  a  ma- 
terial to  be  permanent.  Along  the  fumade  the  effect  of  the  effigies, 
which  are  to  be  replaced  in  the  niches  of  the  gallerie  des  rois  is  given  by  a 
aeries  of  well  executed  paintings,  which  show  how  mnch  the  cathedral 
has  lost  by  the  destruction  of  that  important  range  of  figures.  M. 
VioUet  Le  Due  showed  me  the  elevation  of  the  cathedral  with  the 
central  fliche  restored.  This  most  desirable  work  is  to  be  in  due 
time  undertaken.  The  sacristy  is  to  be  finished  and  in  use  by  August. 
The  large  sacristy  is  ultimately  to  be  painted  in  fresco,  probably  by 
M.  Flandrin.  There  is  also  a  scheme  afloat  to  rebuUd  the  archi* 
episcopal  palace,  on  the  north  side  of  Notre  Dame.  You  are  aware 
that  the  ancient  palace  stood  to  the  south,  while  the  new  sacristy  has 
been  placed  between  the  church  and  the  river. 

How  to  describe  the  first  covp  d'ceU  of  the  Stb.  Chapblls  I  find 
no  easy  task.  "  Palace  of  gems,"  after  a  known  appellative,  is  the 
only  word  I  can  think  of  to  convey  my  impression  of  the  upper  chapel. 
A  fidry  church  of  glowing  and  translucent  colour,  it  sets  at  defiance 
all  rule  of  coloration,  all  architectural  proportion  of  wall  to  glass  in 
its  unique  resplendence.  The  space  of  window  is  so  great,  the  colour 
of  the  walls,  where  they  are  of  stone  and  not  of  glass,  so  glowing, 
that  aU  disparity  of  material  is  forgotten,  and  the  whole  structure  glows 
a  crjrstal  pile  of  every  rainbow  hoe.  Do  not  think  me  running  into 
heroics.  1  was  extremely  struck  by  the  spectacle,  and  I  must  some- 
bow  find  words  to  express  the  sensation.  The  vast  proportion  of 
diaphanous  colour  entirely  removes  that  heaviness  which  would  have 
been  inseparable  from  a  church  in  which  colour  reigned  unreheved,  and 
where  the  window  superficies  was  less — S.  Germun  des  Pres  for 
example,  or  Cheadle.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  all  the  coloration 
is  strict  restoration  from  existing  remains.  One  proof  of  the  careful- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  days  of  S.  Louis  is  that  certain  minute  and 
delicate  portions  of  this  ornamentation  are  executed  in  a  species  of 
enamel  upon  small  slabs  of  glass  let  into  the  wall.  M.  Lassus  has 
reproduced  the  process  literally  in  the  new  work.^  The  whole  Ste. 
Chapelle  was  dealt  with  by  its  builders  more  as  a  sanctuary  than  any 
thing  else.  The  stalls,  for  example,  were  not  furniture,  but  a  bench 
table  running  round  the  wall.  The  reredos  and  tabernacle  of  the 
fntore  high  altar  are  in  the  course  of  being  fixed,  and  considerable 
prepress  has  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  painted  glass  by 
M.  Lusaon,  who  has  executed  the  task  with  great  success.  You  will 
remember  that  when  a  Vandalism,  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
Channel,  divided  the  chapel  into  two  stories  of  Kecord  Office,  the 
coloured  glass  of  the  lower  portion,  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  was 
destroyed  in  order  to  give  more  light.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  lower  chapel,  which  bears  the  same  rela* 
tion  to  the  upper  one  which  that  of  S.  Stephen's  chapel  (not  very  cor- 
rectly designated  the  crypt,)  bore  to  the  now  destroyed  upper  chapel. 

^  [The  tame  has  been  done  in  the  restoratian  of  the  fine  polychromatised  tomb  of 
0e  Loda  Ib  JSly  Catliedral.^£D.] 
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M.  LaasuB,  however  informed  me  that  it  would  be  nndertalieo,  not  how^. 
ever  as  in  the  caae  of  the  upper  chapel,  up  to  its  pnatine  aplendoor. 

The  external  masonry  is  in  a  state  of  conaiderahle  forwardness,  and 
the  important  work  of  rearing  the  fl^he  is  at  this  moment  in  pn^reas. 
M.  LayMus  had  to  decide  whether  to  recreate  from  imagioatioa  that 
fl^he  which  nugkt  have  been  there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to 
aTail  himself  of  existing  documents,  such  as  they  are,  to  reooastract 
the  second  fl^he,  which  dated  from  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has* 
wisely  chosen  the  latter  ooiirse,  the  existing  upper .  portion  of  the 
chapel,  inclusive  of  the  graceful  western  rose,  being  of  that  epoeh. 
From  the  elevation  whid^  he  showed  me,  9sxd  the  scaffolded  maaa 
which  already  domineers  over  Paris,  it  will  be  a  striking  object.  The» 
height  from  the  external  spring  of  the  chapel  roof  to  the  summit  of 
the  fl^he  is  125  French  feet.  The  latter  at  its  base  will  be  decorated 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  at  a  certain  elevation  with  a  coronal 
of  Angels, — statues  whose  prototypes  existed  in  the  original  atmc-' 
ture.  I  saw  several  of  them  spiritedly  executed  in  hammered  metal, 
and  therefore  hollow,  and  so  physically  light. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  church  restoration  of  another  character,  but 
of  no  mean  importance,  that  of  Stb.  Gbvbvi&vs,  occasionally  known 
as  the  Ptothecm.  Allowing  for  its  classical  architecture,  this  building 
has  really  capacity  of  religious  effect  internally,  arising  not  a  little  firom 
the  light  being  confined  to  the  clerestory  level.  Outside,  the  done, 
and  the  portico,  are  both  undeniably  very  fine.  The  architect,  as  every 
one  knows,  was  Soufflot.  The  internal  plan  is  that  of  a  Gtreek  croea, 
with  the  east  and  west  limbs  nearly  or  quite  equal*  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  others.  The  aisles  are  more  elevated  than  the  nave, 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  an  intention  of  altering  this.  While  the  buildiag 
acted  as  Pantheon,  the  coldness  of  the  interior  must  have  been  giea^- 
in  spite  of  Baron  Ghros'  paintings  in  the  dome.  Since  its  oonveiBioo  to 
worship,  the  fittings  have  greatly  reduced  this  fault. 

The  absolute  requirement  which  was  made  to  have  the  church  ready 
for  use  upon  Ste.  Oenevi^ve*s  day  in  January  last,  compelled  the  archi« 
tects  to  fit  it  in  effigy*  Thus  every  thing  about  it  is  coloured  to  repre- 
sent bronze,  oak,  &c.,  and  the  deception  is  very  perfect,  but  it  is  a 
deception  without  mala  fides,  and  as  trying  the  effect  of.  the  per- 
manent  fittings  is  confessedly  in  the  intention  of  those  who  have  so 
contrived  it,  so  1  shall  treat  of  the  materials  as  if  they  were  what  they 
seem,  llie  eastern  limb  of  the  church  is  devoted  to  tite  choir ;  the  high 
altar,  standing  under  an  apse,  which  has  an  internal  existeiioe. 
Over  it  is  a  lofty  conch-like  baldachin,  supported  upon  four  twisted 
columns,  the  material  of  the  whole  being  bronze,  relieved  with  gilding. 
The  stalls,  which  are  numerous,  extend  from  the  sanefcoary  to  the 
choir  screen,  which  is  now.  represented  by  a  low  parcel-gilt  railing ; 
they  have  a  solid  backing  of  oak,  «with  a  series  of  pedimented  heada* 
I  cannot  consider  this  portion  of  the  design  as  happy  as  it  night  be, 
the.  backing  is  too  low  for  the  whole  elevation  of  ^e  churdi,  and  the 
pediments  want  expression.  At  the  western  end  of  the  choir  ambona 
Jfpr  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  placed,  respectively  fiaoiag  east  and 
north.     The  pulpit  stands  against  the  soiith-eaat  f^er  of  the  jdeme,  oi 
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oak,  to  be  richly  carved;  the  three  remainiiig  piers  have  seats,  for 
various  dignitaries  placed  against  them.  The  Side  altiu^  stand  at  the 
ends  of  the  transepts,  that  of  S.  Mary  orientating  north,  S.  Genevieve 
south.  The  latter  is  surmounted  by  the  chasse  of  the  patroness, 
modelled  from  the  descriptions  of  that  destroyed  in  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion, and  enclosed  in  a  coffer  of  a  similar  form.  The  conch  of  the 
apse  over  tiie  high  altar  is  painted,  grandly  enough,  with  figures 
of  our  Blessed  Loan  and  the  Evangelists,  upon  a  blue  ground,  after  a 
Basilican  type.  This  painting,  like  every  thing  else,  is  at  present  pro- 
visional. I  trust  it  is  indicative  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  whole 
future  decoration.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  none  but  pure 
Gregorian  music  is  admitted  in  this  church.  By  its  actual  constitution, 
which  appeared  last  year  in  tiie  English  papers,  it  is  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tions of  a  missionary  church,  among  the  Parisian  ouvriers — a  noble 
object.  With  a  somewhat  amusing  sestheticiam,  the  actual  chaplains 
of  the  church  wear  the  dress  of  the  old  Gknovefan  monks,  white 
with  a  6lue  border. 

You  must  still  let  me  defer  for  another  number  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  about  the  restorations  in  the  various  parish  churches  of  Paris.  I 
am  the  less  unwilling  to  make  this  request,  hoping  by  the  delay  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  my  account  of  the  most  important,  S.  Germain  des 
Pres,  by  a  plan  of  that  most  interesting  church.  But  before  con- 
cluding, I  cannot  but  indicate  a  questionable  proceeding  which  is 
about  to  be  effected:  The  new  Rue  Rivoli  has  opened  the  magnificent 
tower  of  S.  Jacqubs  bb  la  Bouchebib,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  so  noble  an  object  in  all  views  of  Paris.  Well,  the  muni- 
cipality mean  to  restore  the  tower,  flank  it  with  fountains,  and  leave  it 
in  the  centre  of  a  new  Place.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  a  wiser  and  more  complete  restoration  would  be  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  S.  Jacques,  once  attached  to  this  tower. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Lbttbb  I. — ^Thb  Basque  Pbovinces. 

Valladolid,  May  14,   1853. 
Mt  dbab  Mb.  Eoitob, 

Yon  have  asked  me  to  forward  such  notes  of  the  churches  of 
Portugal,  and  on  the  way  thither,  as  I  may  think  likely  to  interest 
your  readers.  Perhaps  no  such  contribution,  however  imperfect,  is 
without  its  value  to  our  science ;  and  therefore  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  furnish  such  information  as  I  can  to  my  fellow- students 
at  home.  For  the  present  letter,  however,  I  must  entreat  your  especial 
indolgence,  written,  as  it  must  be,  when  and  where  I  can.  find  a 
vacant  minute,  and  a  vacant  chair  or  table. 

VOL,  XIV.  A    A 
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The  Cathedral  at  Bajonne  is  not  suffidentlj  connected  with  our 
sttbjeet  to  warrant  my  taking  the  space  that  ito  Middle*Pointed  bean- 
tiei  would  require.  I  will  suppose  the  Adour  crossed,  the  pasqsoits 
fw/,  and  the  traveller's  face  turned  directly  to  Spain. 

It  is  a  glorious  ride  from  Bayonne  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  This 
city  is  scarcely  left  behind,  when  the  Pyrenees  raise  themselves  up  in  a 
long  unbroken  range  of  fifty  or  sixty  mUes.  The  Trots  Coutommb  (which 
the  guide-books  ca&  Qutttre)  is  the  most  remarkable  in  its  three-headed 
summit.  To  the  right,  every  now  and  then,  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  come  rolling  in  in  all  their  majesty — sometimes  in  the  little 
cove  along  which  the  fishing  village  is  built;  sometimes  dashing  agunst 
the  bare,  bleak  promontory,  rent,  and  seamed,  and  scooped  by  their  fury. 
But  my  business  is  with  the  churches ;  and  though  to  a  casual  observer 
uninteresting,  and  presenting  the  same  features  over  and  over  again, 
they  constitute  a  peculiar  type,  which  deserve  some  attention.  The 
first  of  them  was  Lanolbt.  Its  form  is  that  of  all  of  its  class — a  tall, 
square,  box-like  building,  without  aisles ;  windows  scattered  about 
irregularly,  and  in  three  tiers  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  A  large 
kind  of  narthex  at  the  west  end.  The  constructional  arrangement  is 
made,  and  not  badly  made,  to  suit  the  internal  design.  Ad  ouble  gal- 
lery runs  round  the  whole  church,  except  the  east  end ;  and,  really, 
there  is  something  in  the  gloominess  which  they  fling  over  the  ftibric, 
their  dark  wood,  their  heavy  «* Jacobean"  rails,  joined  to  the  coved 
roof  of  the  nave  itself,  and  lighted  here  and  there,  and  exactly  at  the 
proper  place,  with  small  round-headed  windows,  which  is  not  «a- 
pleasing.  Langlet  is  passed  the  utmost  bounds  that  courtesy  can 
assign  to  Flamboyant ;  but  the  next  church,  Bibabt,  of  which  the 
arrangement  is  nearly  similar,  is  not.  Here  we  have  three  gaUerles, 
one  above  the  other,  the  lowest,  supported  on  its  outer  edge  by  a  series 
of  oblique  beams,  resting  on  corbels,  and  terminating  in  debased  Corin- 
thian capitals ;  the  uprights  from  this  running  along  the  three  tiers, 
and  at  last  pinned  into  the  tiebeam  of  the  roof.  Here  also  there  is  a 
large  western  narthex-like  erection,  open  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
used  as  the  rest  of  the  churchyard.  You  leave  this  village,  and  striking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  spurs  of  the  P3nrenees,  Arrhuna,  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontier,  towering  higher  and  higher,  you  come  down  on  the 
little  town  of  S.  Jban  ds  Luz.  The  church  is  somewhat  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  on  completely  the  same  type.  It  has,  however,  transepts, 
which  appear  as  leans-to  against  the  great,  tall  mass  of  the  building. 
Here  also  are  three  tiers  of  galleries,  the  lowest  to  the  west  resting, 
as  at  Bidart,  on  a  decidedly  Flamboyant  pier.  The  upper  tier  of 
windows  on  the  south  side  are  also  fully  Flamboyant,  of  two  lights, 
and  trefoiled,  and  with  somewhat  elaborate  tracery.  The  tower  is  a 
square  mass,  bevelled  off  into  octagonal,  like  the  Cathedral  of  Bayonne, 
but  having  a  passage  left  under  it,  to  answer,  as  it  were,  to  the  qsaai 
narthex  of  the  former  churches.  S.  Jean  de  Luz,  itself,  with  its  quaint 
gables,  enormous  fiat  roofe,  and  projecting  Swiss-like  eaves,  is  a  moat 
picturesque  place ;  but  its  gem  is  a  little  picture  that  occurs  as  yoa 
leave  it.  The  street  is  narrow ;  to  the  riglU;  an  old,  crazy,  octigonal 
turret,  and  corbelled  out  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  projects 
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across  the  already  contracted  space ;  and  right  before  sad  above  towers 
the  Three  Cnwns,  the  intense  blue  of  the  mountain  contrastinf  finely 
with  the  red-grey  of  the  rained  building.  Pass  it,  and  a  creek  of  the 
bay  is  rippling  and  dancing  in  the  sub,  and  calling  out  all  the  energy, 
and  displayiBg  the  nets,  and  the  craft,  and  the  fishing-tackle  of  the 
little  town.  And  now  the  road  winds  higher  and  higher,  curving  along 
the  western  slopes  of  one  of  the  mountain  spurs,  and  leaving  the  last 
sweet  valley  of  France  further  and  further  below  it,  you  enter  on  a 
des<^te,  hfittthy  track;  and  the  church  of  Ubugni  calls  for  the  last 
visit  of  an  Ecclesiologist,  before  he  enters  another  kingdosa.  This 
also  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  I  have  mentionedt  except 
that  we  get  some  good  Flamboyant  vaulting  at  the  east  end.  A  huge 
octagonal  font — one  of  those  which  might  be  any  date — now  serves 
for  holy  water.  The  road  now  mounts  the  last  brow,  and  the  brook 
Bidaasoa  glitters  in  the  valley  beneath  you — the  dark  Basque  mountains 
in  front — and  to  the  left,  a  steep,  green,  Cheviot-like  hlU  is  crowned 
by  the  white  chapel  of  S.  Martial.  You  presently  cross  a  bridge  of 
boats,  seeing  to  your  right  that  of  which  one  arch  was  blown  up  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  France  by  the  Duke.  The  trouble  of  pass- 
ports succeeds,  and  a  short  mile  takes  you  into  lanii. 

It  was  Saturday  evening :  the  sun  lighting  up  the  crests  of  the 
Pjrrenees,  and  throwing  their  hollows  into  deeper  shadow,  sent  his 
rays  slantwise  up  the  streets  of  the  good  Basque  town,  in  the  Swiss- 
like eaves  and  cinque-cento  tpurelles,  and  bold  barge-boards,  and 
quaint  cornices ;  wlule  ever  and  anon,  caught  above  the  roofs,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  street  vista,  the  S.  Martiars  Chapel  looks  down  on  and 
sanctifies  the  whole  scene.  This  church  is  again  a  great  square,  with 
heavy  towers,  and  great  octagonal  turrets,  no  constructional  chancel. 
The  two  bays  have  enormous  circular  piers  of  the  latest  Flamboyant  run- 
mug  right  into  the  roof,  beyond  these  the  nave  extends  further  west.  On 
the  next  morning,  we  attended  Mass  in  this  church.  The  whole  thing 
was  somewhat  slovenly,  yet  the  very  curious  rite  there  kept  up  deserves 
particular  mentipn.  Three  or  four  benches  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
church  held  the  men — the  women  sat  or  knelt  on  the  floor  behind 
them.  Many  of  these  had  a  small  wax  taper,  a  twisted  roll,  burning 
before  them  on  the  ground.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Mass,  an  official  went  round  to  each  of  these,  and  put  three  straws 
(or  rashes)  into  her  hand.  During  the  ringing  of  the  Creed,  a  Priest, 
in  alb  and  stole,  went  into  the  middle  of  the  nave ;  the  women,  taking 
the  tapers  and  the  straws,  and  forming  in  procession,  passed  one  by 
one  before  him.  The  straws  they  put  into  a  bag,  held  there  for  that 
purpose ;  the  tapers  were  delivered  to  an  aoolyte>  and  by  him  to  a  boy, 
who  extingnished  them  in  bundles.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  tapers  glimmering  in  a  prooes»on  of  black  dresses 
(black,  as  in  Spain,)  and  winding  through  a  crowd  of  kneeling  wor- 
shippere  up  the  nave.  The  whole  scene  was  rendered  much  more 
effective  by  the  duhiess  of  the  church.  As  each  woman  approached 
the  Priest,  he  gave  her  his  stole  to  kiss,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  it  over  her,  and  so  she  passed  on. 
By  diligence  to  Sajt  Sbbastiak.     A  grand,  bold  sea-coast  ride; 
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the  rooks  and  iron  outline  of  Pabagbs  very  fine.  The  churches  con- 
tinue the  same  square  buildings,  dotted  over  with  windows  for  galleries, 
and  sometimes  presenting  in  their  centre  a  low  square  tower,  or  pepper- 
box dome.  San  Sebastian  has  something  of  the  same  character,  very 
lofty,  with  chancel  of  one  bay,  nave  of  two,  trigonal  apse,  and  short, 
but  high  transepts.  The  moet  remarkable  thing  about  this  church  is, 
that  our  party  had  to  defend  themselves  in  it  against  a  dog  that  ap- 
peared to  be  domiciled  there.  And  now.  before  I  go  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  Spanish  terms 
that  will  be  necessary  in  our  Spanish  Ecclesiology.  You  are  aware 
that,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain,  the  ritual  choir  comes  far  down  into 
'the  constructional  nave,  after  the  same  manner  as,  but  much  more  than, 
Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  alterations.  The  screen  at  the  west 
end  of  the  choir — that  is,  the  true  roodscreen,  I  shall  call,  with 
Spanish  writers,  the  transcoro  ;  the  parclose,  or  true  iconostasis,  that 
which  divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  the  reja ;  the  space  in  die 
*'  crossing  *'  which  intervenes  between  the  reja  and  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  the  entreeoros ;  and  the  great  reredos,  which  usually  fills 
up  the  entire  east  end  of  the  church,  the  retablo,  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  majority  of  Spanish  churches. 

Still  a  mountain  ride  to  Tolosa,  a  mountain  city  in  itself.  The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  is  enormously  high,  and  has  been  modernised 
from  Flamboyant.  Its  four  bays,  the  western  gallery,  and  the  general 
arrangements,  repeat  San  Sebastian.  The  ambones,  which  are  here 
carefully  kept  up,  as  in  all  Spain,  are  of  about  as  good  work  as  an 
ordinary  English  pulpit.  The  font  is  enormous,  of  a  grey  limestone, 
and  much  more  than  large  enough  for  immersion,  and  basin-shaped  on 
a  short,  thick,  circular  stem.  This  we  found  to  be  the  norm  of  those 
in  the  province.  There  is  a  modern  porch  at  the  west,  with  open 
arcaded  fa9ade.  The  church  of  S.  Francisco  is  merely  a  modem 
building;  but  there  is  a  small  desecrated  chapel  on  the  road  to 
Azpeitia,  which  has  a  most  excellent  and  deeply  recessed  First-Pointed 
door,  with  as  good  toothed  moulding  in  the  soffit  as  one  could  find  in 
an  English  village  church. 

At  sunset  the  scene  on  the  Alameda  was  very  pretty.  The  moun- 
tains towering  to  the  left, — ^the  clear  sparkling  river  brushing  along, 
far  beneath,  to  the  right, — the  bright  dresses,  contrasting  with  the 
young  green  of  the  elm  avenues^ — the  gaiety  and  life  of  some  simple 
dance,  with  no  more  scientific  music  than  the  pipe  and  tabor, — a  pretty 
scene  it  was  indeed.  Yet  it  was  to  be  observed  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  man  to  be  seen ;  they,  we  found  afterwards,  were  worse  em- 
ployed in  the  low  venda,  or  in  gambling.  At  seven,  the  bells  of 
Sta.  Maria  rang  out  merrily  for  Litany  and  Sermon.  A  very  decent 
congregation, — the  men  arranged  choirwise,  in  stalls  in  the  nave,  the 
women  sitting  or  kneeling  in  the  aisles.  The  responses  to  the  Litany, 
as  they  might  be  in  an  ordinary  English  church,  not  in  the  monotone. 
It  was  a  great  delight  to  us  to  hear  very  tolerably  good  Gregorian 
music  sung,  at  Irun,  in  unison  with  an  organ  harmony  only.  I  ear- 
nestly wish  that  those  who  are  for  voice  harmony,  in  season  and  out  of 
'  season,  could  hear  the  eflBct  of  the  contrary  system  in  these  poor 
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country  churches.  So  it  must  be  in  England^  if  ever  Gregorian  melo- 
dies are  to  be  popular ;  I  only  trust  that  now«  put  forward  for  the 
first  time  among  us,  they  will  not  be  killed  by  the  mistaken  kindnets 
of  their  harmonisers.  Speaking,  however,  of  music,  I  must  add  that, 
at  Irun,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  the  organ  played  a  march  of 
Donizetti's. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  without  wish- 
ing to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  birthplace  of  their  founder. 
At  six  on  the  following  morning  we  were  on  our  way  thither.  Two 
horses  sufficed  to  take  us  over  the  level  ground,  but  the  ascent  of  the 
pass  requires  oxen  additionally.  The  scenery  is  curiously  like  that  of 
the  mountain  passes  of  Merionethshire.  A  good  deal  of  snow  had 
flkUen  during  the  night  in  the  mountains,  but  the  valleys  were  bright 
with  cowslips  and  primroses,  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the  pass 
the  willows  were  beginning  to  put  out  their  leaves.  Deep  in  one  of 
the  hollows  to  the  right  is  the  little  church  of  Albistbr, — high,  square, 
and  box-like,  as  the  others,  with  north-western  tower,  and  western 
loggia,  a  lean-to  with  wooden  supports.  The  bell  rang  for  the  Eleva- 
tion as  we  stood  on  the  peak  above,  and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
the  steep  sides  of  the  narrow  valley.  Still  higher,  and  we  came  to  the 
bleak,  wintry  church  of  Gozal.  Of  Flamboyant  date,  it  has  trigonal 
apse,  chancel  and  nave  of  one  bay  each,  distinguishable  only  by  their 
vaulting  wall-piers,  very  rude,  and  like  those  in  Denmark,  and  a 
western  loggia.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  beginning  the 
descent,  the  little  brown  town  of  Azfbitia  stands  at  the  rise  of  the 
opposite  hill,  and  stretching  away  to  the  lefc  is  the  vale  of  Loyola. 
The  castle  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town, — already  from  the  heights 
.  above  seen  to  be  an  elaborate  piece  of  Renaissance  restoration.  Leaving 
our  vehicle  in  the  town,  we  walked  to  the  College.  In  that  heart  of  a 
wild  mountain  country,  it  seemed  a  wonderful  instance  of  Gon*s  Pro- 
vidence, that  from  an  obscure  valley  in  an  obscure  province,  and  from 
the  most  corrupt  and  worldly  of  European  castes,  he  was  chosen  who 
was  to  roll  back  the  torrent  of  the  Reformation,  and  make  the  name  of 
that  glen  a  world-famous  word.  At  the  same  time,  speaking  as  an 
Ecclesiologist,  I  must  say  that  the  single  thing  worth  seeing  at  Loyola 
is  the  original  door  of  the  family  house,  with  its  star-like  scutcheons, 
and  enormous  bar  and  socket.  As  you  approach,  the  domed  church 
protrudes  in  a  semicircle  from  the  general  fa^e  of  the  buildings,  llie 
arrangements  for  summoning  the  fathers  are  excellent:  a  different 
"  repique"  on  the  bells  is  given  by  the  porter,  according  as  a  French, 
German,  or  other  priest  is  wanted.  They  show  the  place  at  the  bottom 
(rf  the  grand  staircase,  then  a  stable,  where,  according  to  tradition,  S. 
Ignatius  was  bom  ;  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  family  have  been 
preserved  above,  much  in  their  original  state,  though  now  used  as 
chapels, — a  good  example  of  the  heavy  Spanish  gilding  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  show  the  room  where  S.  Ignatius  lay  when  recovering 
from  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Pamplona ;  the  hanging  of  his  bed, 
now  used  as  the  canopy  of  an  altar;  the  chapel  at  which  S.  Francis 
Borgia  said  his  first  mass, — and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
Jesuits  have  been  pennitted  to  return  to  this  house  by  the  Concordat, 
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though  not  yet  put  into  legal  possession  of  it, — the  primary,  or  at 
least  alleged,  de-^ign  being  the  mitsions  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
Antilles.  There  are  at  present  five  fathers,  sevea  lay  coadjutors,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  novices.  One  iritfg  of  the  building  was  never  finished  ; 
its  foundations  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  and  stately  pio> 
portions  of  the  whole.  The  house  was  nearly  sold  by  Govemmwatt  to 
'%,  Jew,  who  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  manufactory,  but  the  antborities 
of  Guipuscoa  remonstrated  against  snch  an  abnee  of  a  *'  national  mom^- 
ment,'*  and  they  were  heard. 

•  We  returned  to  Azpeitia.  The  church  here,  of  Fllmiboyant  date, 
consists  of  a  short  apsidal  chancel,  a  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles,  and  ride 
chapels.  We  have  the  great  retablo,  as  usual  {  the  ambones,  against 
the  first  pier  on  each  side  ;  and  a  tower  set  on  obliquely,  and 
facing  the  south-west,  and  finished  with  a  poor  erocketed  spire.  A 
north  chapel  in  the  nave  has  an  admirable  iron  parclose.  a  fine  Flam- 
boyant retablo,  and  an  Episcopal  effigy  kneeling  towards  it, — the  date, 
1516,  if  I  read  it  right.  Some  of  the  other  chapels  present  good  late 
work,  especially  the  first  on  the  south  side,  llie  south  door  is  moat 
excellent^  First-Pointed,  reoessed  of  six,  with  tooth  moulding. 

And  now,  before  I  introduce  yon  to  the  first  Bpanish  Cathedral,  Laa 
Falmas  excepted,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Secletiologist,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if  I  write  down  a  brief  re9Mm^  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  sees  in  the  Spanish  Church.  I  should  not  well 
know  where  to  look  for  such  a  list  in  England,  and  others  may  be  in 
the  same  condition.  I  take  it  from  the  Guia  del  Bstado  EecleaktHic^^ 
the  Clergy  List  of  this  country.     Tbna  it  is  :-^ 

I.  Patriarch  of  the  Indies. 

5.  Toledo,  Archbishop  and  Primate,  with  these  Suffragans  t  Cordova, 
Cuenea,  Seguenza,  Jaen,  Carthagena,  Osma,  Valkdolid,^  Segovia* 

3.  Seville,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Ceufea^  Canary, 
Teneriffe. 

4.  Compostella,  Archbishop.  Suffragans:  Salamanca,  Tny,  Avila, 
Coria«  Plasencia,  Astorga,  Zamora,  Orease,  Mondonedo,  Badajox, 
Lugo,  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

6.  Ghranada,  Archbishop.     Suffragans  :  Guadix,  Aldaeiria. 

0.  Burgos,  Archbishop.  Sufiragans :  Pampkma,  Calahorra,  Pakncia, 
Santander,  Tudela. 

7.  Tarragona,  Archbishop.  Suffragans  :  Barcelona,  Gerooa,  [jcrida, 
Tortosa,  Vich,  Urgel,  Solsona,  Ibiza. 

8.  Zaragoza,  .^hbishop.  Suffragans:  Huesca,  Barbastio,  Jaca, 
Tarazona,  Albarraeiro,  Teruel. 

9.  Valencia,  Archbnhop.  Suffragans  :  Segorva,  Orihuea,  Majorca, 
Minorca. 

Ov'ed      I  Autocephalous  Bishoprics. 

10.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Havanna*  Puerto 
Rico, 

II.  Manilla,  Archbishop.  Suffragans:  Nueva  Segovia,  Nneva 
Caceres,  Cebu. 

^  This  by  the  new  ooacordato  ii  about  to  be  ndMd  t»  an  Afchbiabopric. 
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Thus  there  are  fifty-five  actually  existing  Spanish  Cathedrals,  of 
which  three  only.  Seville,  Burgos,  and  Cordova,  can  he  said  to  be 
tolerably  known,  by  us. 

It  is  a  weary,  although  a  fine  Journey  from  Tolosa  to  Vittoria. 
The  road,  very  well  engineered,  crosses  the  Biscayan  offshoots  of  the 
P5nrenees ;  and  on  waking  up  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  a  morning 
gloomy  and  troubled  with  a  mountain  mist,  it  seemed  like  a  wild  dream 
to  see  the  five  or  six  yoke  of  oxen  straggling  onwards  and  upwards^  and 
appearing  to  stretch  away  till  lost  in  the  mist.  The  sun  rose  over 
Vittoiia.  and  S.  Michakl's  was  our  first  church  that  day.  It  has  chancel 
and  nave,  with  aisles  to  each,  but  without  constructional  division,  and 
a  loggia,  as  usual.  The  chief  of  the  work  is  Middle-Pointed ;  tiiere 
is  a  western  Flamboyant  gallery,  and  a  singularly  good  high  tomb, 
recessed,  of  a  merchant.  Another  church,  now  desecrated  as  a  mill- 
tury  magazine,  has  one  of  the  good  western  First-Pointed  doors  which 
would  seem  to  abound  in  these  parts. 

MiEAiinA,  on  the  Ebro.  is  the  last  church  which  I  saw  in  tiie  Basque 
Provinces.  It  is  dose  to  the  Ebro,  so  long  tl>e  boundary  of  Christian 
and  Mahometan  domination.  And  a  very  curious  church  it  is.  It  has 
mn  apeidal  chancel,  transepts,  nave,  and  north  and  south  diapels»  and 
western  tower.  The  apse  is  of  the  finest  Romanesque;  the  five 
windows,  of  three  orders,  with  very  narrow  openings,  and  lender  cir* 
eular  shafts,  with  harp  caintaU.  The  chancel  is  much  lower  than  the 
save,  the  east  end  of  the  latter  square  and  high ;  the  transepts  aie 
apparently  of  Middle-Pointed,  and  the  crossing  piers  have  in  earlier 
times  been  grmned  greatly  below  their  iiresent  height.  The.  First- 
Pointed  nave  has  two  bays  ;  tiie  clerestory  has  two  well-moulded  cir- 
eolar  lights.  In  the  eastern  bay  of  the  vaulting,  the  Evangelistic 
aymbols  are  particularly  notioeable.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  low, 
and  square,  and  massy,  with  two  shapeless  belfry-lights.  There  is  here 
a  southern  loggia,  and  its  internal  door  is  a  magpiificent  example  of 
Romanesque.  It  has  four  orders,  and  the  capitals  are  singularly  fine. 
The  most  curious  represents  a  Saracen  fortification,  with  three  towers, 
-—the  first  time,  I  think,  that  I  was  ever  brought  into  Eoclesiological 
contact  with  the  False  Prophet. 

in  my  nextletter  I  hope  to  describe  Burgos,  Palencia,  and  VaUadolidk 
In  the  meantime  yon  will  make  due  allowances  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  has  been  written,  for  the  bits  and  scraps  of  time  so  tm* 
ployed  in  the  last  moments  of  an  Eoclesiological  day,  or  during  the  pass- 
port visitations  of  companions,  or  the  wearisome  delays  of  diligences. 
Such  as  it  b,  it  may  possibly  possess  some  little  interest  for  such  of 
your  readevs  as  are  students  of  foveign  Bcclesiology. 

I  remain,  &c., 

H. 
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MR.  WINSTON'S  NEW  WINDOW  AT  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Mb.  Winston  is  an  accomplished  person  who  has  very  laadably  be- 
stowed an  immense  deal  of  time  and  study  on  painted  glass.  His 
technical  knowledge  we  always  viewed  as  superior  to  his  theoretical 
skill.  In  criticising  the  texture  of  glass,  in  settling  its  date  and 
country,  Mr.  Winston  has  acquired  great  familiarity.  In  settling  the 
character  of  the  drawing  to  be  employed  in  glass  paintings  he  has 
been  happily  inconsistent.  He  is  often  inconsistent^  as  when  in  the  very 
same  page  of  his  Hints  on  Glass  Painting  be  proscribed  the  use  of  glass 
painting  when  the  walls  were  frescoed  (with  subjects,)  but  admitted  it 
when  they  were  more  richly  decorated  with  paint  and  gilding  (in  pat- 
terns.) So  in  the  same  work  he  assures  the  wondering  world  that 
"  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  Raphael's  Cartoons 
would  form,  with  a  little  modification,  good  designs  for  glass  paintings." 
However,  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Winston  printing  one  thing  and 
painting  another.  He  has  just  put  up  a  window  in  the  round  nave  of 
the  Temple  Church  which  is  as  unlike  Raphaers  cartoons,  as  Mr. 
Winston  is  unlike  his  old  friend  the  monk  Theophilus.  The  window 
is  a  highly  creditable  one  in  results.  It  is  conventionalized  in  drawing, 
and  as  unlike  an  oil  painting  as  could  be  conceived.  It  consists  of  five 
little  medallions,  very  much  indeed  too  small,  of  the  early  events  of  our 
Lord's  life.  The  draperies  are  all  white,  and  the  effect  is  piebald  and 
spotty.  The  flesh  has  no  tints*  and  the  diaper  is  of  an  early  type.  The 
glass  as  to  its  material  is  bright  and  clear,  and  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  the  dirty  and  antiquated  windows  which  Mr.  Willement  has 
placed  in  the  rest  of  the  church.  As  to  the  drawing  it  is  somewhat  tnUri 
and  extravagant.  An  indescribable  something  between  flaxman  and 
Fuseli.  The  shepherds  at  the  Adoration  are  tossing  their  arms  symmetri- 
cally much  as  the  witches  do  in  the  outlines  of  Macbeth.  The  draperies 
are  of  a  most  statuesque  ponderosity,  heavy  and  thick  with  eonvolutions. 
the  artistic  result  in  this  particular  is  much  as  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  illuminator  of  8.  Ethelwold's  Benedictional  copying  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  However,  the  result  is  very  far  from  unpleasing,  and 
Mr.  Winston  has  produced  a  window  as  like  his  favourite  Cinqoe-cento 
as  he  to  Hecuba. 


RESTORATION  OF  S.  BOTOLPH'S.  BOSTON. 

Wi  have  pidd  a  visit  to  this  magnificent  parish  church  since  its  late 
re-opening,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  of  Nottingham,  and 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  woiks  have 
been  carried  out.  The  church  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  plan,  though 
of  huge  dimensions.  There  is  a  long  and  broaid  chancel,  and  a  nave 
and  aisles,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  proportionately  long,  with  a 
fine  open  lantern  in  the  western  tower.     Now  that  all  impediments  are 
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renoved.  and  the  nave  and  aielea  fitted  with  uniform  open  8eats»  the 
eflect  of  tiie  mtemal  area  ia  most  impoeng^.    So  vaat  is  the  area,  that 
althoogh  abont  9000  seats  are  provided,  tSere  is  a  verjr  large  space  at 
tile  "West  end  of  the  church  left  peifectly  free.     Mr.  Place  was  not 
obliged  to  do  much  to  the  church  constructionaUyi  the  fabric  not 
bavmg  been  serionsly  interfered  with,  and  large  sums  having  been  ex- 
pended a  few  years  since  on  the  repairs  of  the  roof.    The  whole  inter* 
nal  wails  and  arcades  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed  carefully.     The 
rocft  remain  as  they  were  done  some  century  since ;  sham  vaulting  of 
wood  of  bad  design  and  constructbn,  not  suitable  to  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  and  in  bad  repair.     We  must  hope  that  one  day  the 
same  architect  may  be  able  to  complete  his  work  by  providing  entirely 
new  rodi.     Mr.  Place  has  added  a  new  east  wmdow»  of  seven  lights, 
with  tracery  very  happily  designed  (we  thought)  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  existing  windows ;   and  has  enlarged  a  nondescript  building 
which  stood  between  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle,  into  an  organ 
chamber.     But  his  greatest  architectural  work  is  the  vaulting  in  stone 
the  lantern  of  the  great  west  tower.     This  was  bhxsked  up  by  Boors 
before  tlie  late  restoration :  now  it  is  thrown  open  it  is  a  feature  of 
nnnsnal  magnificence,  and  its  vault,  168  feet  from  the  ground,  is  highev 
tiiaa  that  of  the  central  lantern  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  highest  in 
England.     Mr.  ^ace  fonnd  the  springings  of  the  vaulting  in  existence: 
we  doubt  if  it  had  ever  been  completed.     It  was  a  bold  experiment, 
creditable  both  to  the  architect  and  the  people  of  Boston,  to  attempt  so 
great  a  work.     We  are  very  glad  that  it  has  been  so  successful ;  and 
we  did  not  notice  any  signs  of  settlement  in  the  tower,  such  as  might 
have  been  feared  after  the  addition  of  so  great  a  superincumbent  weight. 
The  lantern,  with  its  new  vault,  cries  out  for  some  decorative  colora- 
tion.    A  new  font  also  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Pkce,  of  great  size, 
octagonal,  and  raised  on  a  lofty  base  of  steps,  and  hereafter  to  receive 
further  ornament  in  the  shape  of  statues.     We  found  it  too  high  for 
convenient  use. 

It  is  almost  fortunate  that  the  chancel  had  been  disused  for  many 
years,  being  blocked  off  by  a  gallery  from  the  nave :  for  the  ancient 
stalls  have  thus  been  preserved  uninjured.  They  are  very  good  indeed 
of  their  kind.  Mr.  Place  has  added  canopies,  of  an  elaborate  design,  to 
nine  or  ten  of  the  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  are  ap-  - 
propriated  to  the  Corporation.  The  canopies  also  mask  the  organist's 
seat :  a  sham  organ  front  conceals  the  window  sacrificed  to  the  new 
organ  chambers.  Hhe  returned  stalls,  three  on  each  side,  are  ranged 
on  a  lower  level  by  Mr.  Place,  so  as  to  allow  a  less  interrupted 
view  into  the  chancel.  They  are  backed  with  a  solid  screen,  like 
the  lower  part  ef  a  roodscreen,  with  gates  of  open  panelling,  enriched 
with  gilding.  This  lowering  of  the  returned  stalls  is  not  very  satis* 
factory.  The  flooring  retains  much  of  its  original  flagging,  with  a 
moat' judidbtts  mixture  of  colonred  tiles  in  bands  and  patterns.  The 
sanetnary  risee  finely  in  four  stages  of  two  steps  each.  A  wrought 
iron  sanctuary  rail  of  the  last  century  is  retained,  being  coloured  blue 
and  gilt.  The  footpane,  which  is  flocNred  with  encaustic  tiles,  is  rather 
liK>  large.    The  altar  is  of  good  dimensions,  except  as  to  heighl,  which' 
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b  somewhat  exceesive.  It  b  vested  decently,  but  much  wants  a  super* 
altar ;  and  there  is,  at  least  at  present,  no  kind  of  reredos.  Two 
"  Gothic ''  altar-chairs,  facing  west,  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  architect's 
account.  Within  the  sanctuary  rails  are  two  large  standards  of  Ivass  for 
gas  lights,  their  lower  parts  beingprotected  with  ironwork,  gilt  and  painted. 
Brass  gas  standards  are  used  throughout  the  church,  and  a  large  corona 
of  the  same  metal,  also  for  gas,  hangs  at  present  over  the  font.  This  is 
the  work,  we  heard,  oi  Messrs.  Skidmore,  and  is  of  much  better  execntioa . 
than  design.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  with  uniform  open  benches 
of  good  but  needlessly  elaborate  design  :  and,  unfortunately,  not  move- 
able, but  with  raised  wooden  platforms.  Here,  again,  we  understood 
the  architect  had  been  overruled.  The  easternmost  of  these  seats  face 
north  and  south.  The  pulpit — ^a  Jacobean  one — is  very  judiciously 
preserved.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  looks  well,  painted 
and  gilt.  It  is  fixed  to  the  easternmost  pier  but  one  on  the  south  side, 
and  has  a  short  winding  staircase  of  iron,  suitable  to  the  style.  Oppo* 
site  to  this,  facing  south,  is  a  temporary  reading-pew  erection.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  any  thing  so  incongruous  and 
absurd,  can  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  raised  chancel-seats  are — to 
speak  with  a  merely  practical  object — ^much  more  convenient,  and  com- 
mand the  whole  area  better  than  this  unsightly  box.  In  the  middle 
stands  Mr.  Cottingham's  eagle-desk,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  middle  passage  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  very 
stately.  By  some  oversight  Mr.  Place  has  not  designed  new  gratings 
for  the  hot-air  holes.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  in  the  church, 
and  one  is  offended  by  so  many  examples  of  the  worst  kind  of  cast- 
iron  patterns. 

llie  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  O'Connor, 
and  well  sustains  their  reputation.  The  tracery  contains  a  number  of 
angels  and  cherubims.  These,  however,  sadly  want  more  relief  in 
coloration.  There  are  seven  lights  in  the  window  ;  in  the  four  outer 
lights  are  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  three  inner  lights  have  in  the 
upper  range,  our  Loan  in  majesty,  with  adoring  angels,  two  and  two, 
in  the  outer  lights;  below,  the  Crucifixion  in  the  middle  between 
S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke  ;  in  the  lower  range  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
between  David  and  6.  Joseph,  a  figure  of  Jesse  being  at  the  base  of 
the  middle  light.  This  is  not  very  hdppy.  It  is  not  at  all  a  sufficient 
Jesse  window  ;  and  such  a  design  demands  at  least  a  Nativity  for  its 
complement,  whereas  here,  in  the  persons  of  the  wise  men,  a  new  and 
incongruous  idea  is  brought  in.  The  middle  part  of  the  window  is 
by  far  the  least  successful.  The  Majesty  is  feeble,  and  without  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  Crucifixion  is  distorted  by  the  necessities  of  the  space. 
The  worshipping  angels  are  in  unintelligible  attitudes,  and  are  far  too 
"  sentimental  "  in  their  treatment.  In  the  adoration  by  the  Magi,  the 
type  chosen  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  is  entirely  without  beauty, 
and  the.  Holy  Infant  is  most  ungraceful.  The  colouring,  too,  in  the 
middle  part  is  crude  and  unpleasing,  and  wants  distinctness.  Much 
better  are  the  side  lights,  in  which  the  ranges  of  figures  are  separated  by 
enough,  and  well-toned  grisaille.  The  canopies  are  modest,  and  given 
without  perspective,  and  the  general  harmony  is  good.    The  figures 
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are  only  partiBliy  sacceasful,  sereral  very  difierent  types  of  drawing 
being  mixed  together.  Some  of  the  effigies  are  archaic  and  unnatural, 
while  others  have  the  faults  of  a  later  style.  The  flesh  tint  is  by  no 
means  uniform,  and  is  often  very  disagreeable.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  window  shows  that  Messrs.  O'Connor  are  realizing  more  and 
more  clearly  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  conventional 
design ;  and  the  window  is  fu  more  harmonioas  as  a  whole  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  examination  of  the  somewhat  incongruons 
parts. 

The  restoration  of  Boston  Church  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  results,  especially  in  its  own  neighbourhood.  We 
have  been  especially  pleased  by  the  good  judgment  shown  by  Mr.  Place 
in  the  works.  They  are  all  substantial  and  well  considered.  Much 
more  may  be  done,  and  is  likely  to  be  done,  after  such  a  beginning ; 
but  very  little  will  have  to  be  undone,  and  this  is  no  slight  praise  in 
these  times.  We  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  large  a  restora- 
tion with  so  little  in  it  to  r^ret. 


REVIEWS. 


Ahdc^daire  ou  Rudiment  d Archdologie,  par  M.  Da  Caumoiit,  ouvrage 
approuve  par  1*  Institut  des  Provinces  de  France  pour  Tenseignement 
de  cette  science  dans  les  Colleges,  les  Seminaires  et  les  maisons 
d'Education  des  deux  Sexes.  Paris,  Derache,  1850.  1  vol.  8vo.^ 
pp.  iv.  416,  numerous  wood  cuts. 

A  "  BANOBOOK  of  Ecclesiology," — ^for  such  this  volume  is — proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Caumont,  is  a  publication  calling  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  recapitulation  of  its  title.  The  name  of  its  autlior  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  abundant  and  various  information  briefly  and 
pointedly  expressed,  with  the  most  systematic  precision ;  and  on  the 
great  value  of  a  manual  of  primary  instruction  so  composed  we  need 
not  expatiate.  The  learned  author  briefly  glancing  at  the  styles  of 
classic  architecture,  deals  in  the  successive  chapters  of  his  work  with 
the  first  and  second  Romanesque,  the  three  styles  of  Pointed,  and  the 
Renaissance,  describing  under  each  head  first  the  general  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  churches  of  the  different  eixx^hs ;  and  then  their 
various  fittings,  altars,  fonts,  painted  glass,  tombs,  pavements,  stalls^ 
church  plate,  &c.  Our  readers  will  remark,  that  in  this  double  classi- 
fication of  style  and  of  detail,  the  volume  before  ns  differis  from  our 
own  hand-book ;  in  its  contents  it  is  about  as  exclusively  confined  to 
French  ecclesiology,  as  our  volume  is  to  England. 

It  will  not  be  unobserved  how  completely  this  work  illustrates  the 
secondary  signification  now  so  commonly  given  to  the  term  archeology 
in  France,  as  in  truth  signifying  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ecclesi<* 
ology»  M.  de  Caumont,  throughout  the  volume,  discourses  of  nothing 
but  of  churches  and  their  fittings- -and  yet  in  the  title  the   word 
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jArcfanOloigy  i»  idooe  feCmd.  WcMd-ente  iune  muA  ^\nbdmti  oopiewlj 
jllttslratiag  every  topk.  Their  execittiuii,  however,  is  narkedly  inferior 
to  those  of  Che  Glossary  of  Architecture.  We,  however,  uotlce  an 
inprovement  vpon  those  of  M.  de  Ctumoat's  fomier  vorke.  Amoag 
the  cmioiis  objects  depicted*  vre  nay  notice  sone  singular  eonstme* 
tiooal  stalls*  worked  in  the  wall  of  a  charch  in  Normandy. 

We  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  extensive  uae  of  tins  publication 
in  those  quarters  for  which  it  was  written  will  tend  to  realise  the  in- 
tentions with  which  its  distinguished  author  undertook  to  turn  hu 
fchongfata  to  the  composition  of  an  elementary  treatise* 


A  New  General  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Eowaao  H. 
Landon,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  Manual  of  Councils.'*  Vol.  II. 
London,  Rivingtons,  1853. 

Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  a 
very  useful  work.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  general  knowledge  there 
is  of  ecclesiastical  matters  among  large  classes  of  people ;  and  it  has 
not  been  easy,  until  lately,  to  recommend  any  single  book,  of  reasonable 
price,  where  such  information  can  be  found.  The  present  work  is 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  BibliotK^que  Sacrie  of  Richard  and  Giraud ; 
and  from  these  compilers  Mr.  Landon  has  borrowed  also  in  a  condensed 
form,  a  great  deal  of  his  matter.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  about  six  volumes,  but  as  the  one  just  published,  beginning  with 
Bangor  does  not  get  beyond  Cesariue,  we  should  think  that  further  ex- 
tension would  be  found  necessary.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1849. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  is  of  course  a  Biographical  one,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  ecclesiastical  subjects ;  and  this  branch  of  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  us  the  most  ably  executed.  Besides  this 
however.  Ecclesiastical  Topography  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and.  in 
particular,  some  most  useful  information  is  given  as  to  the  ancient 
religious  houses  of  this  country.  Then  again  doctrines,  or  heresies,  or 
ritual  and  ecclesiological  factx  find  their  place  in  alphabetical  order; 
and  there  are  few  subjects,  we  believe,  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
about  which  one  would  consult  this  Dictionary  whoUy  in  vain.  As  to  our 
own  science  we  would  notice  the  articles  on  '*  Bells"  and  on  "  Burials*' 
as  very  satisfactory.  The  Kat  of  Bishops  of  various  sees  struck  us  as 
being  eminently  valuable ;  those  of  our  own  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  being  the  most  fully  given.  Mr.  Landon's  original  matter  is 
naturally  found  in  the  articles  which  have  to  do  with  our  own  Com- 
munion and  the  eastern  Churches.  We  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
prefiace : — 

"  The  present  work  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  collection  o( facts  only  relating  to  the 
history,  biography,  faith,  discipline,  and  ritual  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  not  to  obtrude  his  own  views  and  inferences ;  but  if  in 
any  pomts  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  differs  from  that  held  by 
another  branch  of  the  chureh,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  explain  in  tome 
degree  the  ground  of  that  difference." 
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We  again  ootnineiid  lU»  work  to  «ii^  of  onrrcadcMri  m  dBHj  Huit  ft 
cheap  and  oompendiaus  dictionary  of  Uie  fiort  for  reference.  Mr. 
Landon'a  attentiea  w.e  vould  c«ll«  for  .the  improvement  of  liia  future 
▼olnmea,  to  a  work  which  he  does  not  seeoa  to  hare  contulted*  the 
Dwtiooaries  in  the  Enc^t^die  TkMogifue  of  the  Abb^  Migne^ 


Reports  and  Papers  read  ai  the  Meeting  of  the  ArehUectsaral  Soeietiek 
qf  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  Counties  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  qf  the  ArcMtectttraf  and  Archaologiad  Society  of  the 
County  qf  Bedford^  dariny  the  year  185^     London :  Masters. 

Wk  welcome  the  third  yearly  volume  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the 
above  allied  Societies.  The  S.  Alban's  Society,  we  observe,  has  not 
contributed  anything  to  the  present  number,  but  the  circumstance  is 
not  explained.  The  Annual  Reports  appear  to  show  a  satisftustory 
state  of  successful  exertions,  and  of  financial  prosperity;  and  many 
of  the  Papers  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

We  notice  with  much  satisfaction   the  following  passage  in   the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society : — 

"Aaother  announcemeDt  which  we  are  commissioued  to  make  is,  thai 
in  all  probability  we  are  addressing  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  for 
the  last  tioae.  Not  that  the  ties  which  have  bound  us  together  for  the  last 
eight  years  are  about  to  under^  disruption ;  not  that  the  Society  is  about  to 
cease  to  exist,  or  the  committee  to  discharge  its  functions.  Were  such 
the  announcement  we  were  making  to  you,  1  need  not  say  how  painful  it 
would  be  i  bat  although  what  we  tell  you  is,  I  hope,  strictly  true,  yet  it  im- 
ports neither  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  nor  the  resignation  of  the 
committee.  All  that  it  does  import  is,  that  the  Society  having  now  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  feels  like  otner  young  Udies  an  ambition  to  change  her 
name.  She  has  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  made  her  from  a  most  un« 
exceptionable  quarter,  and  she  has  asreed  to  enter  into  partnership  for  better  for 
worae  with  the  adjacent  county  oF  Nottingham.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
progress  whieh  will,  we  hope,  result  in  her  retiring  from  view  as  the  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Society,  only  to  rise  with  renewed  strength  and  increased  means 
of  usefulness,  and  with  additionsl  claims  on  the  public  for  support,  as  the 
Ardutectural  Societv  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  recent  Archaeological 
Congress  at  Newark  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ments of  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  Notts  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  they  are  inclined  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  us,  and  are  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  project.  We  pur|)08e,  therefore,  that  our  change 
of  name  should,  take  place  on  the  first  of  January,  1853;  on  which  day  all 
gentlemen  connected  with  Notts  who  shall  have  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  the  Society,  will  be  admitted  a*  members." — p.  xXix. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  contributes  to  this  volume  his  paper  on 
8.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  of  which  large  portions  have,  some 
months  since,  appeared  in  our  pages.  His  other  paper  is  a  Synchro- 
nological  Table  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Sees,  from  the  year 
1060  to  the  year  1550r— a  very  useful  compilation.  The  tabulated 
list  is  not  printed  in  letter-press,  but  given  by  an  anastatic  transfer,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  exact  or  convenient  for  refer<snce  ;  but  there  is  doubtless 
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a  saTing  of  expense  from  the  use  of  this  cheaper  process.  The  lists 
of  Prelates  are  afterwards  printed  in  succession,  with  short  historical 
and  personal  notes — the  blazon  of  their  armorial  bearings,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  architectaral  works  with  which  they  may  have  been  con- 
cerned. This  list  alone  gives  a  great  practical  value  to  the  volume 
before  us. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  has  given 
an  useful  paper,  "  On  the  History  of  Church.  Arrangement."  It  is 
illustrated  by  ground  plans  of  a  Basilican  church,  a  Byzantine  one, 
and  three  British  ora^ries — ^viz.:  S.  Gh^ythian,  and  Perranzabuloe, 
Cornwall,  and  Temple  PlEktrick  in  Galway.  The  paper  ends  with  an 
earnest  protest  in  favour  of  correct  church  arrangement,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  chancel  screens. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  novel  information  is  contained  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  on  the  Recent  Excavations  at  Sawley 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  Sawley  is  a  Cistercian  Abbey,  in  tiie  vale  of  the 
Ribble,  and  was  founded  in  1 147.  Its  history  is  briefly  sketched  till 
the  hanging  of  the  last  Abbot,  William  Traffbrd,  by  Henry  VIII.« 
in  1536. 

"  The  site  of  the  house,  together  with  the  grester  portion  of  the  lands,  was 
granted,  in  the  next  year,  to  sir  Arthur  Darcy.  He  was  one  of  those  creatures 
that  pandered  to  the  passions  of  that  detestable  monster  who  then  occupied 
the  throne,  and  was  thus  rewarded  with  estates,  which,  under  proper  direction, 
would  have  obviated,  ere  now,  an  incalculable  amount  of  spiritual  destitution. 
There  is  a  curious  record  of  his  obsequious  oflSciousness  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Cromwell  about  the  time  when  he  obtained  Sawley,  now  preserved 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  From  one  passage  it  will  be 
remarked  that  even  his  associates  were  not  quite  assured  of  his  integrity. 

" '  Yt  schall  lyke  your  honourabyll  lordschypp  to  be  advertyssed,'  says  he, 

'  that  I  was  with  my  lord  lewtenant  at  the  suppressyon  of  Gervayes 

From  Gervayes  I  went  to  Sallay,  wher  I  inqueryd  owt  a  chalyce  thatt  was 
brybbed  ffrome  the  kyng  affor  the  suppressyon  off  the  howes,  and  allso  I  have 
ffownd  a  booke  of  dettes  belongyng  to  the  howes,  and  there  is  a  bark  howes 
stoored  with  leddyr.  I  requure  your  lordschypp  to  send  to  me  your  pleassure 
whatt  I  schall  doo  therin. 

*' '  My  lord,  I  bessyche  you  be  good  lord  to  me :  3rt  is  schewed  to  me  that  the 
kynffes  hyenes  woUd  ageyn  survey  my  landes,  and  fferther  Mr.  Chanssler  dyd 
send  to  me  thatt  ytt  was  thoght  thatt  I  had  dysseyvyd  the  kyng.  My  lord,  ye 
know  that  I  myght  have  hadd  seynt  Lenardes,  whiche  is  better  by  iij  c  markes 
then  my  landes  in  the  ffyrst  survey.  I  dyd  reffuse  thatt;  and  on  my 
ffaythe,  I  never  knew  whatt  Salley  was  tyll  ytt  was  grauntyd.  M.  Fermer  and 
M.  Montagew  woUd  have  gyffyn  syz  c  markes  yerly  for  greness  norton ;  and 
in  consyderacyon  theroff,  and  with  my  wyffe  in  maryage,  the  kynges  hyenes 
gave  me  my  landes  unsurveyd.  Yff  ytt  be  the  kinges  pleasure  to  have  my 
rentalles,  uppon  my  lyff  I  schall  not  lye,  butt  bryng  them  my  sellfe,  and  hys  grace 
schall  have  all  tbynges  att  hys  conscyence  and  pleasure,  as  knowythe  Uon, 
Who  ever  preserve  yow  with  mycbe  honorr.' " — pp.  74,  75. 

The  ruins  had  become,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  of  neglect, 
acarcely  more  than  *'  huge  mounds  of  rubbish  ;"  but  the  present  pro- 
prietor. Lord  de  Grey — ^the  owner  also  of  Fountains  and  S.  Mary's, 
at  York, — ^has  lately  made  most  judicious  and  successful  excavations. 

"  The  original  plan,  which  remains  entire  amid  the  projected  and  incom- 
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pkte  i^dtttont,  baa  been  unworthy — howeyer  claimed  by  tbe  asceticiam  of  ita 
OGcapanta — of  the  wealth,  the  piety,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Percys.  It  was, 
of  course,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  length  of 
the  transept  exceeded  that  of  the  nave  and  choir  united  by  not  less  than 
twelve  feet.  The  choir,  according  to  the  plan  obseryed  at  this  period  in  the 
disposition  of  conyentual  churches,  contributed  externally  only  in  a  subordi* 
nate  proportion  to  this  space ;  but  it  was,  surely,  neither  the  design  of  the 
architect,  nor  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  convent,  which  left  the  nave  a 
mere  excrescence  on  the  transept  of  the  length  of  thirty-nine  feet.  Both  nave 
and  choir  haying  been  devoid  of  side  aisles,  the  transept,  by  its  ample  length 
and  correapondin^  expansion  of  six  eastern  chapels,  has  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  part  of  the  church ;  and  the  friends  and  dependants  of 
the  Percys  must  have  witneased  with  mortification  how  much  more  consistently 
developed  was  that  noble  structure  which  was  be^n  by  the  Lacys  at  Kirkstall, 
or  even  the  less  ostentations  house  which  the  disconsolate  Lady  of  Skipton 
waa  prepcring  for  the  canons  at  Bolton. 

"  But  from  whatever  cause  the  plan  may  have  been  curtailed,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  church,  in  this  particular,  has  both  robbed  the  more  than  usual 
expanse  of  the  cloister  court  of  its  most  effective  accompaniment,  and  has  re- 
ferred the  position  of  some  of  the  domestic  buildings  to  sites  not  usually 
acknowledged  in  the  Cistercian  arrangement. 

"  Tbe  nave  of  tbe  church  has  not  merely  been  contracted  in  its  dimensions, 
but  pervaded  frequently  by  an  oppressive  gloom,  for  though  its  walls  now  rise 
superior  to  any  other  portion  of  the  abbey,  and  to  the  altitude  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet,  yet  there  is  no  definite  appearance  of  windows,  though  there  may  have 
been  two  on  each  side;  and  the  only  other  light  which  it  would  have  derived 
must  have  been  from  that  which  has  occupied  the  ragged  Bssnre  in  the  midst 
of  the  western  wall.  Below  this  aperture  has  been  the  chief  doorway,  but, 
as  the  walls  have  been  industriously  pillaged  of  every  fragment  of  wrought 
stone,  there  is  nothing  left  to  indicate  the  form  or  span  of  the  arch,  nor  the 
mouldings  with  which  it  was  decorated.  However  the  contraction  of  space  in 
this  part  of  the  church,  may  have  been  felt  in  the  processional  exhibitions  of 
tbe  convent,  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  aisles,  for  the  purpose  of  private 
chapels,  had  become  inconvenient ;  for  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  at  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  feet,  is  a  foundation,  ranging  with,  and  pro- 
longed much  further  than,  its  length;  all  doubt  of  its  appropriation,  which 
might  have  been  raised  by  the  apparent  absence  of  a  western  wall,  being  settled 
by  the  presence  of  a  piscina  of  the  Decorated  period,  inserted  in  the  previously 
external  wall  of  the  nave.  This  accommodation  was  gained  like  the  previous 
works  of  the  house,  by  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of  labour.  There  was  no 
communication  formed,  either  by  an  open  arcade  or  otherwise,  with  the  nave, 
nor  even,  after  the  usual  fashion,  with  the  transept.  Instead  of  ihis,  however, 
an  archway  or  aperture  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  which 
would  admit  of  light,  but  not  of  transit ;  and,  in  the  excess  of  parsimony  the  altar 
baa  been  formed  out  of  the  very  wall  through  which  the  opening  around  has  been 
obtained.  The  soffits  and  jambs  of  this  arch  have  been  torn  away ;  but  that  what 
I  have  called  an  altar  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  masonry  that  has  resisted  a  violent 
or  mischievous  breach  of  the  wall,  is  proved  from  the  evenness  of  its  eastern 
surface,  and  tbe  regularity  of  its  form.  The  appurtenant  piscina,  which  is 
distant  about  eighteen  feet,  is  but  a  plain,  wide,  trifoliated  recess,  with  three 
round  and  shallow  basins,  that  seem  to  have  communicated  with  a  small  walled 
cistern,  of  which  some  remains  were  traced  below  the  floor." — pp.  77 — 79. 

"  The  transept  is  spacious  and  well  proportioned ;  and,  in  its  length  of  122 
feet,  and  breadth  of  30  feet,  announces  the  design  of  a  church  rivalling  even 
that  of  Fountains*  where  the  transept  is- only  7  leet  longer.  The  whole  of  its 
area  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  recent  excavation ;  and,  though  the  walls  do 
not  exceed  the  height  of  12  feet^  it  remains  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
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than  any  other  portion  of  the  abbey.  The-eutent  tide  it  flteked,  on  endi  Ms 
of  the  choir,  by  thrte  chapels,  divided  by  lolid  walU,  according  to  the  NanMan 
plan  of  anneiation  still  remaining*  in  much  more  perfect  condition;  at  KifkttalL 
The  number  and  position  of  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  transept  art  un» 
eertain ;  but  with  reference  to  the  chapels,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  each 
one  has  had  two  lights  in  the  east  end,  though  the  divisional  wall  has  not  in 
any  instance  been  retained.  The  two  outer  chapelsi  at  each  end,  still  letain 
very  interesting  remains  of  their  altars  and  other  appurtenances,  but  as  thota 
adjoining  the  choir  are  entirely  void,  it  appears  evident  that  they  had  been 
cleared,  with  an  intention  of  opening  them  to  the  aisles  of  that  new  struelure. 
Neither  the  platforms  of  the  altars  which  occupy  about  half  the  floor  of  each 
chapel,  nor  the  altars  themselves  remain  in  aiiy  instance  entire)  for  the 
wrought  stone  of  the  one,  and  the  slabs  of  the  other  would  be  among  the  moat 
nseful  articles  of  plunder;  yet  the  two  altars  in  the  north  chapel  are  worthy  of 
observation  since  each  is  removed  a  little  from  the  eastern  wall,  and  contains 
on  that  side  a  sauare  recess  or  locker  suitable  tot  the  deposit  of  relics  or  die 
sacred  utensils.' —p.  19> 

Not  the  least  interesting  result  of  the  investigations  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  graves  of  William  de  lUmington,  once  Prior  of  Sawley 
and  Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and  of  "  Sire  Robert  de  Clyderhow,  peraona 
de  Wygan,'*  who  sided  with  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  against  Ed- 
ward II.,  in  1321,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging  in  ccmsequenoe.  We 
must  find  room  for  another  extract  :— 

*<  There  are  no  very  evident  or  conclusive  traces  of  a  tower  at  the  intertec- 
tion  of  the  transept,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  one  of  a  slight  elevation 
has  existed.  The  choir,  however,  was  doubtless  continued  through  this  portion 
of  the  church ;  and  though  inconvenience  might  arise  by  the  absence  of  innne- 
diate  communication  between  the  north  and  south  cross,  and  an  entire  division 
between  those  parts  and  the  nave,  that  it  was  prolonged  to  the  confines  of  the 
Utter. 

"  The  walb  of  the  original  Norman  choir,  which  still  retain  their  original 
length  and  about  nine  feet  of  their  elevation,  disclose  in  that  space,  no  traoe  of 
windows,  and  the  only  light  by  which  its  gloom  could  be  made  visible  may 
have  come  (as  at  Kirkstall,  where  the  choir  has  had,  before  the  Perpendiculw 
period,  the  same  character  and  a|>pearance,)  through,  perhaps,  three  narrow 
loop  holes  in  the  east  wall,  of  which  the  groundwork  below  the  floor  only 
remains.  But  the  monks  of  Sawley  bore  this  inconvenience  less  patiently 
than  their  brethren  on  the  Ahre,  and  in  that  period  of  unusual  architectoral' 
aetivit|r-*that  *  Cantio  Gygni/ — that  occurred  before  the  Reformation,  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  new  choir,  in  a  style  more  snitsble  to  the  condition  of 
the  house.  As  this  work  is  now  nearly  torn  down  to  the  foundation,  we  can 
only  infer  the  fact  of  its  completion  from  the  existence  of  a  few  plain  paving 
tiles  in  the  north  aisle,  some  rragmenti  of  plaister  on  the  wall  hard  by,  part  m 
the  floor  of  the  hich  altar,  and  the  discovery  upon  and  around  it,  of  a  Uorge 
quantity  of  stained  glass  dT  the  Perpendicular  period :  the  anomalous  presence 
of  the  lower  part  ofthe  lateral  walls  of  the  old  choir  being,  perhaps,  retained 
until  the  erection  of  a  then  fashionable  loffy  central  tower ;  more  particulariy 
as  in  the  erection  of  the  roodscreen,  the  piers  of  the  old  arch  abof  e  have  nof 
been  suffidently  respected.  The  internal  length  of  the  new  choif,  from  the 
outer  face  of  the  screen  to  the  eastern  extremity  is  1 18  feet,  the  width  ^  feet, 
the  side  waUs  joining  the  transept  so  as  to  indnde  the  Width  of  one  of  its 
chapels,  on  eadi  side  of  the  ori^nal  choir.  When  the  exterior  waUs  of  the  old 
boikling,  which  governed  the  width  of  the  main  aisle  ofthe  nei<r  work,  should 
have  bean  removed,  it  appears  that  another  intereolilmniation  was  to  have 
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been  added  to  the  foor  which  had  heen  formed  on  each  'side ;  a  number  hovr- 
eyefy  which  hat  only  been  inferred  from  the  discovery  of  the  bates  of  the 
pillars  below  the  floor,  for  the  whole  of  the  supentructure  hat  been  entirely 
awept  avray,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  part  of  the  base  of  the  eastern  pier, 
on  the  north  side.  Two  courses  of  the  pillar  have,  however,  been  left;  the 
rett  that  now  appear  here  having  been  collected  from  cottages  in  the  village, 
•or  the  adjacent  farmholds,  where  one  had  served  as  a  cheese  press,  and  others 
had  been  scooped  for  bogs'  troughs.  After  the  erection  of  the  new  c^oir,  the 
space  which  the  old  one  had  borrowed  from  the  transept  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
atone  screen  placed  at  the  western  extremity.  As  little  more  than  the  founda- 
tion of  thia  work  now  remains,  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  there  had  been  a 
oell  or  eloset  within  its  substance  on  the  south,  and  tha^  a  circular  staircase 
vrat  carried  up  on  the  opposite  side.  No  part  of  the  front,  which  has  been 
violently  detached,  was  discovered  near  the  site ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
teveral  canopies  and  fragmentt  of  ornamental  work  of  suitable  size  and  charac- 
ter, which  were  found  in  the  cloister  court,  near  the  chapter  house,  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  screen." — ^pp.  82—84. 

Some  Tery  interesting  relics  vere  fonad  during  the  excavations, 
especiaUy  many  fragments  of  early  Middle- Pointed  glass,  including 
a  series  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  scarcely  injured  ;  many  encaustic  tiles, 
some  metal  work,  and  some  ancient  templets. 

"  The  only  other  relics  that  require  particuUur  mention  are  three  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  which  have  been  cut  by  a  chisel  into  their  present  uiape,  as 
templets  for  tabemade  work.  They  retain  the  puncture  of  the  compastet  and 
the  lines  by  which  their  proportiont  have  been  determined ;  and  are,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  only  working  models  of  a  mediseval  artist  which  have  yet 
been  discovered."— p.  89. 

The  illustrations,  which  would  have  doubled  the  interest  of  this 
excellent  paper,  are  unfortunately  postponed.  ' 

The  remaining  paper,  contributed  by  the  Yorkshire  Society,  is  one 
by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  entitled  an  Historic  Sketch  of  Pontefract 
Castle. 

The  Lincolnshire  Architectural  is  ably  represented.  -  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam  sends  a  paper  on  Churchyard  Monuments.  Mr.  G.  G.  Place 
contributes  a  detuled  description  of  Heckington  church ;  and  the 
Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  a  paper  on  Open  Seats,  in  which  beaten  ground  is 
pursued,  but  agreeably,  and  in  a  right  spirit.  Mr.  C.  Kirk,  architect, 
has  furnished  a  readable  paper  on  "  Sleaford,  Sempringham,  and  some 
neighbouring  churches,"  which  is  most  noticeable  for  its  description 
of  Sempringham— the  j^ce  where  S.  GHlbert  founded  his  religious 
order. 

''Those  who  visit  Sempringham  without  any  knowledge  of  ito  past  history, 
woold  scareely  imagine,  from  ito  present  loneliness,  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  a  pUee  of  importonee  or  renown.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
•IKD,  however,  it  became  the  birthplace  of  one  who,  though  deformed  in  penon, 
was  yet  so  lovely  in  his  Kfe,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  fellows  io  intellectual 
energy,  as  to  become  the  founder  of  a  religious  ordev»  which  bore  his  name, 
aod  of  which  the  first  and  chief  house  was  built  at  his  native  village.  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Sempringham  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  Norman  knight,  and  while 
tiavelKag  in  Fhmce,  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  establishing  what 
Fuller  calls  'a  mongrel  order  of  monks  and  nuns,  observing  some  select  rules 
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<sf  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Austin.  Contrary  to  Justinian's  Constitution^, 
which  forbid  double  monasteries  where  men  and  women  herd  together,  they 
were  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  but  were  to  be  kept  entirely  separate,  save 
during  divine  service,  when  they  might  worship  in  one  common  church." — 
p.  138. 

Aft6r  an  account  of  the  rise,  extension  and  destruction  of  the  order« 
Mr.  Kirk  describes  the  present  aspect  of  the  place  : — 

"After  the  death  of  the  second  Lord  Lincoln,  in  1616,  the  mansion  at 
Sempringham  was  pulled  down,  and  although  a  few  years  ago  a  garden  wall  was 
left,  there  is  now,  i^bove  ground,  not  one  stone  upon  another,  either  <^  the 
prioiy  or  the  hall.  A  few  irregular  mounds  of  earth  scattered  in  the  fields 
about  the  church,  with  loose  stones  peeping  out  of  them  here  and  there,  and  two 
or  three  old  trees, — sycamore,  elm,  and  ash,— are  all  that  remain  to  testify  to 
their  magnificence  or  extent.  Every  semblance  of  a  house  has  Ions  since 
▼anished ;  there  is  not  even  a  road  within  two  or  three  fields  of  the  church ; 
and  the  glory  of  Sempringham  has  indeed  departed. 

"  The  old  church,  noweyer,  remains,  among  the  graves  of  the  monks  and 
nuns,  and  the  desolation  of  their  home,  preserving  some  at  least  of  the  features 
upon  which  they  gazed.  Through  that  magnificent  doorway,  which  is  yet  in 
the  south  side,  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  workman's  hand,  many  a 
time  has  passed  the  good  S.  Gilbert  at  the  head  of  his  chapter;  and  these  fine 
old  fir  doors,  so  splendidly  ornamented  with  iron  scrolls,  have  closed  upon 
them  while  they  worshipped  God,  or  deliberated  upon  the  business  of  their 
order. 

"The  chancel  and  transept  were  taken  down  in  1788,  and  the  materials 
sold."— pp.  140,  141. 

A  view  is  given  of  the  magnificent  Romanesque  door  referred  to  in 
the  above  extract.  Sempringham  is  a  place  where  excavations,  such 
as  those  at  Leominster,  would  be  very  instructive ;  and  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  may  be  induced  to  undertake  them. 
The  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  in  a  second  contribution,  describes  a  little 
known  conventual  ruin,  that  of  Thornton  on  the  Hiimber.  This 
was  founded  in  1 1 30,  for  Augustinian  Canons ;  and  after  the  Disso- 
lution in  1541,  was  immediately  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  col- 
lege for  a  dean  and  twenty  prebendaries.  It  was  dissolved  again  in 
.1647,  the  first  year  of  the  next  reign.  A  ground- plan  is  given  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  following  description  : — 

"  The  architectural  remains  uf  this  once  noble  foundation  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gateway,  small  and  insignificant  Yet  we  read  of  a  traveller,  who, 
visiting  this  spot  in  the  year  1697,  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  statues  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  which  he  found  there,  as  well  as  at  the  extent  of 
pround  the  ruins  covered.  Since  that  time  the  road  surveyors  have  been  busy 
indeed ;  the  place  has  served  for  a  quarry  for  the  neighbouriiood  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period, and  the  only  wonder  under  theoivenmstances  is»iiot 
that  so  much  has  perished,  but  that  anything  is  left.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
church  may  yet  be  traced ;  but  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  south  traiMept  and 
the  pile  of  building  between  it  and  the  chapter-house  are  the  only  parta  re- 
maining at  an  elevation  above  the  common  level.  This  ia  shown  by  darker 
sboding  on  the  plan.  The  farm  house  now  standing  to  the  south  of  the 
church  was  a  part  of  the  abbot's  lodging;  the  lower  storv  ia  plainly  groined, 
and  probably  the  principal  apartments  were  above  on  the  first  fioor.  The 
church  seems  to  have  been  of  the  usual  conventual  form,  consisting  of  nave 
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with  aisles  142  feet  in  length,  and  62  feet  wide,  a  transept  with  eastern  aisle 
and  central  tower,  128  feet  in  length,  and  46  feet  in  width,  and  an  eastern 
limb  93  feet  in  length,  and  the  same  width  as  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
west  door^nnst  have  been  a  magnificent  portal,  ten  feet  wide  divided  into  two 
arches  bj  a  central  shaft.  We  find  doorways  of  similar  character  at  York, 
Lichfield,  Newsteiid  Abbey,  and  some  other  churches,  but  it  is  a  much  more 
frequent  arrangement  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Entering  by 
this  door,  the  floor  for  some  distance  was  covered  with  slabs  bearing  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  of  which  now  only  broken  fragments  remain." — ^p.  167* 

*'The  piers  had  octagonal  bases  and  clustered  shafts  with  fillets.  The  piera 
in  the  transept  are  more  massive,  having  been  intended  to  support  the  central 
tower."— p.  168. 

''The  south  wall  of  the  transept  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  above  the 
ground  level,  and  the  mass  of  building  between  it  and  the  chapter-house  is  all 
tbat  time  has  spared  of  this  magnificent  building.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  transept  aisle  is  the  piscina,  and  above,  the  wall  is  panelled  with 
a  representation  of  a  large  window  with  three  lights  trefoiled,  with  three  circles 
in  the  head,  the  cuspings  of  which  are  peculiar ;  they  consist  of  four  three- 
leaved  figures,  or  fleurs-de-lis,  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  circles,  nnd 
nearly  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  choir  which  seems  to  have  begun  at  the 
easternmost  piers  of  the  tower,  and  therefore  to  have  ranged  with  the  eastern 
aisle  of  the  transept,  was  82  feet  in  length  up  to  the  high  altar,  behind  which 
the  Lady  Chapel  with  its  aisles  extended  to  a  further  len.d^th  of  26  feet.  In  the 
centre. of  the  east  wall  there  seems  to  have  been  a  doorway,  which  must  have 
been  imme<liately  under  the  east  window  and  was  most  probably  a  later  insertion. 
A  doorway  ia  a  similar  position  exists  in  Tynemouth  Priory  Church,  and  leads 
into  a  curious  chapel,  which,  till  lately,  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  Of 
the  chapel  into  which  this  doorway  must  have  led  there  are  now  no  remains. 
Just  outside  lies  a  stone  with  a  very  rich  cross  incised  upon  it,  and  an 
inscriptioii  to  Robert  Girdyk,  which  has  been  removed  from  tofi  interior  of  the 
church.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  detached  building  on  the  north  side,  east 
of  the  transept,  which  communicated  with  the  north  aisle  by  %  doorway  and 
shoitpassage.    This  was  most  probably  the  sacristy. 

*'  The  cloister  court,  round  whieh  the  principal  buildings  of  the  abbey  would 
be  placed,  was,  as  usual,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church :  a  cloister  ran  along 
^e  south  wall  west  of  the  transept,  communicating  with  the  church  by  two 
doors,  one  immediately  below  the  transept,  the  other  about  forty  feet  from  the 
west  end  of  the  church :  beyond  this  point  the  cloister  was  not  continued,  but 
was  returned  so  as  to  enclose  the  quadrangle ;  the  space'  between  it  and  the 
west  end  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  occupied,  as  at  Fountains,  by  a  ciypt, 
with  the  canons'  dormitory  over  it.  The  refectories  and  kitchens  were  most 
probably  on  the  south  side,  from  whence  there  must  have  been  a  oommunica- 
tion  with  the  abbot's  house;  on  the  east  side  was  the  chapter-house,  an  octagon 
aboat  43  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  two  sides  remain :  one  of  them  is  en|;raved 
in  Parker's '  Glossary.'  The  upper  parts  of  them  are  panelled  in  imitation 
of  windows  of  three  lights  trefoiled,  with  two  circles  cioquefoiled  over  them, 
and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  No  doubt  the  windows  which  occupied  the  db- 
engagen  sides  of  the  chapter-house  were  of  a  similar  pattern.  Uuderneath 
the  windows  was  a  stone  bench  with  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  above  i; 
nnged  in  pairs  under  a  larger  arch,  with  a  quatrefoil  filling  np  the  head. 
The  eharaeter  of  these  remains  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  panelling  in  the 
•oath  transept,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  earlier;  but  altogether  both  may  be 
dasaed  as  belonging  to  the  geometrical  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  We 
know  that  the  ehapter-house  was  paved  in  1308,  and  very  lately  a  considerable 
number  of  tiles  or  different  shapes  were  discovered,  evidently  meant  to  be 
airanged  in  geometrical  figures.  This  no  doubt  formed  a  part  of  the  pave- 
ment rdSRTed  to.    A  similar  pavement  has  been  fbnnd  at  Fountains,  where  it 
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formed  the  sitar  platform,  at  Sawley  Abbey,  at  Ely,  and  a  few  other  placea, 
hut  they  are  veir  rare.  Between  the  aouth  transept  and  the  chapter- bouae  it 
an  apartment,  the  use*  of  which  have  been  varioualy  conjectured.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  apartment,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  open  to  the  cloiater  at  the 
lower,  with  a  stone  bench  parted  into  stalls  by  a  plain  atone  arcading  mnning 
round  three  sides,  and  with  a  pkin  groined  roof  of  three  bays,  two  of  which 
are  still  standing.  In  Durham,  the  apartment  similar  to  this  was  called  the 
parlour,  and  was  the  passage  to  the  monks*  burial  ground.  At  Fountains  it 
seems  to  have  communicated  with  the  transept  of  the  church,  and  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  vestry.  Its  use  here  most  probably  was  for  Uie 
Canons  to  assemble  in  before  or  after  processions,  an  idea  which  its  proximity 
to  the  church  and  chapter- house  seems  to  favour.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this 
apartment,  buried  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  approached  by  a  winding 
stair,  is  a  <lungeon  without  any  light  except  what  it  derives  from  a  narrow 
slit  pierced  through  an  immense  thickness  of  wall,  and  communicating  with 
the  chapter- house.  This  was  not  the  place  where  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton, 
which  Stukeley  records,  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  not  only  for  the  erring  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  but  also  in  support  of  its  temporal  jurisdiction.  Tl^is  cluster  of 
biiildings  are  the  only  parts  of  the  church  and  cloister  court  which  remain 
above  the  ground  level." — pp.  168—160. 

'  The  papers  printed  by  the  Bedfordshire  Society  are  one  by  Cnp- 
tain  Smyth,  on  Tradesmen's  Tokens ;  one  by  the  Rev«  J.  Taddy,  oa 
tbe  Moral  and  Intellectual  Expression  of  Architecture ;  and  one  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  on  Sansaritan  Coins  or  Hebrew  Coins. 


Remains  of  Ancient  Monastic  Architecture  in  England.     Wenlock  Priory, 
By  Joseph  Pottbr,  Architect.     Folio.     London,  John  Weale. 

Wb  have  never  yet  called  attention  to  this  interesting  monograph  in 
its  completed  form.  There  are  twenty- eight  large  plates  in  good 
lithography  with  short  descriptive  letter- press.  At  Wenlock,  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  nunnery  was  founded  by  S.  Milburga  in  the  seventh  century. 
In  1080  it  was  rebuilt  by  Roger  de  Montgomerie  and  filled  with  40 
monks  from  Clugni. 

**The  early  part  of  the  ISth  century  appears  to  have  been  devoted  by  the 
monks  to  tlie  buildiog  of  the  new  structure.  This  consisted  of  the  nave  and 
transept  of  the  church,  including,  of  course,  the  west  front.  The  cloister 
and  buildings  forming  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  were  in  all  proba- 
bility erected  subsequently,  but  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  Prior's  lodge 
followed  the  latter.  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  partook  ori^naliy  of  the 
character  of  the  adjoining  building,  standing  at  right  angles  with  it,  hot  re- 
built apparently  about  the  close  of  the  l4th  century." 

The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  with  aisles,  166  feet  long,  tranaepts 
with  aisles  about  130  feet  long,  ch6ir  with  aisles  1^1  feet  long,  with  an 
eastern  Lady  Chapel,  and  many  remains  of  the  fine  conventual' build- 
ings. There  was  a  cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  and  the 
chapter-house  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept.  The  ruins 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  which  are  miserably  dilapidated,  are  mainly  of 
exquisite  First-Pointed  wprk«  Tbey  are  very  artistically  drawn  in 
gi[^at   detail   by  Mr.  Potter*      The    chapter-house   is   of  very    riek . 
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iVomaneaqQe  architeetore.  Of  tfab  t^le  also,  bat  of  great  plainnan, 
are  the  remains  of  the  dormitory ;  whUe  the  fragquenta  of  the  priory, 
bouse  are  of  Third-Pointed.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  latter  are  most 
interestiag  examples  of  domestic  work. 


Specimens  of  Ancient  Bnglieh  Architecture  eelected/irom  varioue  Ecdesi- 
astical.  Domestic,  and  other  Edifices^  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations^ 
Sections,  and  Details,  with  descriptive  letter-press.  By  Josbph 
Potter,  Architect.  London,  John  Williams  and  Co.,  141 .  Strand. 
1848. 

This  work  contains  forty- two  interesting  lithographed  plates^  taken 
from  nine  churches, — seyen  in  Staffordshire,  one  in  Salop,  and  one  in 
Warwickshire.  There  is  great  value,  for  purposes  of  study,  in  such  accu* 
rate  drawings,  especially  of  our  old  parish  churches.  The  ground-plans 
are  carefully  measured  and  delineated,  and  the  deMdls  pven  are  almost 
unnecessarily  full.  The  churches  illustrated  more  or  less  completely 
are  Trysoll,  Bradley,  Pattingham,  Repton,  Bushhury,  'I^tbury,  Longdon, 
in  Staffordshire ;  Bourton,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  Wenlock,  in  Salop. 
Bushhury  has  a  very  fine  Romanesque  font,  and  a  priest's  door  at  the 
very  west  end  of  the  north  side  of  its  noble  chancel,  and  a  fine  chancel 
roof.     Tntbnry  has  a  magnificent  Romanesque  west  door. 


ffettig-Amtds  Kirken  i  Wisby  paa  OMand.  Fire  Tegningmr  qf  Architect 
J.  D.  HvailOLDT  med  Forklaring  af  Prof,  N,  Hotsm.  Udgivet  rf 
Selsh^tfor  Nordisk  Konst.    Kiobenhavn.  185^.  (folio.) 

Amobto  the  volumes  presented  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  by  the 
Danish  Church  History  Society,  is  the  one,  of  which  we  have  here 
given  the  title.  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon  contributed  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  ruined  church  referred  to,  that  of  the  HoIiT'Ghost 
in  Wisby,  to  the  Eeclesiologist  for  February,  1848,  (vol.  viii.  p.  212); 
when  we  gave  a  ground  plan  from  his  drawing.  The  plates  of  the  work 
before  us  are  a  ground-plan,  a  view  of  the  south  side,  an  interior  per- 
spective of  the  octagonal  nave  looking  (from  the  north-west)  into  the 
chancel ;  another  perspective  taken  in  the  chancel,  and  looking  from 
the  south-east  into  the  upper  and  lower  octagons  ;  and  a  view  taken  in 
the  upper  octagon.  These  drawings  are  excellently  drawn  by  Mr. 
Herholdt.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  the  letter-press.  by  Professor 
Hdyen,  in  a  future  number. 


BCCLBSIOLOGICAL  LATB  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoiffiffiTTBB  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  7.     Present : . 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  Dickinson,  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  Sir  John  Harington,  Bart.,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner. 
Rev,  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
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,  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling.  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A., 
Pnifewor  StephenB  (of  Copeahagen),  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr, 
White,  and  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson.  The  latter  gentleman  sent  a 
rubbing  of  the  existing  inscription  over  the  site  of  the  shrine  in  S. 
Alban's  Abbey  Church,  in  illustration  of  his  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  AprU. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  for  a  grant 
made  by  this  Society  were  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott ;  and  a 
sUb-committee  Was  named,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hope,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  to  consider  the  best  way  of  gaining  further  aid  for 
the  new  museum «  A  paper,  describing  an  ecclesiological  journey  from 
Rotterdam  to  Hamburg,  ofiered  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  was  accepted  for 
the  Eccleniologist,  The  thanks  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land for  the  EccMoloffist  were  received.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Ralston,  of  Philadelphia,  s|)eaking  of  the  proved  value  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica  in  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies,  and  suggesting  that  the  designs  for  a  parsonage  house  should 
be  g^ven  in  a  subsequent  part.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Luard  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  London,  and  that,  consequently,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  resign  his  office  as  treasurer,  at  the  approaching  anniver- 
sary meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  anniversary  meeting  should  be 
held  on  Thursday  June  %  and  that  Jthe  two  remaining  musical  meet-  . 
ings  for  the  present  season  sbaU  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  June  9 
and  July  7. 

The  chairman  reported,  that  having  ^represented  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Upton  Richards  the  manifest  tendency  which  existed  of  Mr.  Redhead's 
publication  of  *'  Introits**  being  supposed  to  pre-judge  the  question  of 
the  music  of  the  future  church  of  AH  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  he  had 
received  the  following  assurance  from  Mr.  Richards : — '*  You  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  say  to  any  one  that  you  have  my  assurance  in  writing, 
that,  so  far  as  I  ttm  concerned,  there  has  been  no  intention  on  the  part 
.of  any  one  to  pre-judge  the  question  of  music  in  the  new  church.  I 
will  also  inform  Mr.  Redhead  that  I  have  given  you  this  permission; 
but  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  he  is  as  ready  as  I  am,  at  any  time, 
to  adopt  such  music  as  may,  upon  consideration,  be  thought  the  best.*' 
It  was  agreed  to  enter  this  assurance  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Giles,  architect,  of  Taunton,  attended  the  committee,  and  ' 
exhibited  his  designs  for  re-building  Kingweston  church,  Somersetshire, 
and  also  his  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  at  Bathealton, 
and  for  a  new  school  at  Charlton.  The  committee  niso  inspected  Mr. 
Batterfield*s  designs  for  a  restoration  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
drawings  of  the  fonr  new  churches  of  S.  Mary,  S.  Stephen,  S.  James, 
and  S.  Paul,  at  Devonport,  and  Mr.  White's  working  drawings  of  the 
new  church  of  All  Saints,  Kensington,  now  building  at  Netting  HilU 
Sir  John  Hari'ngton  exhibited  two  specimens  o^  Athos  crosses,  pur- 
chased at  Venice ;  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb  a  specimen  of  old  damask, 
supposed  to  be  of  German  manufacture,  with  scriptural  subjects  and 
Latin  legends,  that  had  been  in  use  for  many  years  as  altar  linen  in 
Sheen  church,  Staffordshire. 

Some  designs  for  coffin  furniture,  by  Mr.  Tayler,^  were  considered ; 
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and  Bome  coffin  ornlunents,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Cooksey,  of  Binning^ 
ham.  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  were  submitted  and  approTed  of, 
with,  some  suggested  alterations. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reviews  of 
new  churches  or  church  restoralions  for  the  Ecclesiologiii  from  actual 
inspection  of  the  buildings,  it  was  determined  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be 
devoted  to  paying  the  expenses  of  members  who  would  visit  particular 
works  with  the  view  of  criticising  them  for  the  Society's  organ. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  second  part  of  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  re|K>rted  that  they  had  held  numerous  meetings,  and  had 
made  progress  in  the  translations.  Their  terms  of  agreement  with  Mr, 
Novello  as  to  the  copyright  of  the  Hymnal  were  ratified ;  and  the  Revs. 
T.  Helmore,  J.  M.  Neale.  S.  S.  (}reatheed,  and  B.  Webb,  were  ap- 
pointed responsible  editors  of  the  second  part.  It  was  announced  that 
a  cheaper  edition  of  the  words  of  Part  I.  was  on  the  eve  of  publication 
by  Mr.  Novello. 

llie  committee  then  adjourned. 


An  evening  meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  performance  of  eoelesi^ 
astical  music,  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  7,  at  the  Grammar  School, 
adjoining  the  church  of  S.  Paul,  Knightsbridge.  llie  chair  was  takea 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  choir  formed  in  connection  with  the  Ecclesio- 
logicid  Society,  aided  by  members  of  the  old  Motett  Society  and  by  the 
S.  Barnabas  Choral  Society,  performed  the  following  music,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore : — No.  1.  The  hymn, "  Veni  Creator," 
from  the  Hymnal  Noted.  %  Farrant's  anthem,  "  Loan,  for  Thy  tender 
mercy's  sake,"  to  the  words,  "  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord,"  as  published  ii^ 
the  works  of  the  Motett  Society.  3.  The  hymn,  "  Pange  lingua."  4, 
The  motett.  ■*  O  God.  Thou  art  my  God."  Fdestrina.  5.  The  hymn, 
"  Sermone  blando."  6.  Palestrina's  motett.  "  Peccantem  me  quotidi^,'* 
the  ninth  of  those  published  by  De  Lafage,  of  Paris.  7.  The  hymn, 
'*  Choms  novae."  8.  The  motett,  "  I  will  always  give  thanks.'*  for 
three  voices,  by  Peter  Certon.     9.  The  hymn,  "  Jasu  dulcis  memoria." 

10.  Palestrina*s  motett,  "  O  beata  €t  gloriosa  Trinitas."  in  five  parts. 

1 1.  The  motett,  in  five  parts,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Loan,"  by  Orlando  di 
Lassus.  12.  The  hymn,  "Te  luds  ante  terminum,"  to  the  simple 
Sarum  melody* 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  who  occupied  the  chair,  after  returning  thanks 
to  the  amateur  choir,  and  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Liddell.  for  the 
use  of  the  room,  made  a  short  speech  upon  the  principles  observed  by 
the  Society,  and  by  the  Motett  Society  now  united  to  it,  in  its  attempt 
to  preserve  and  restore  the  true  music  of  the  English  Church,  showing 
especially  that  we  must  seek,  not  to  introduce  the  popular  music  of  the 
modem  Roman  Church,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  grave  styles  of  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  room  in  which  this  meeting  was  held  was  very  inconveniently 
crowded ;  but  the  committee  had  not  anticipated  so  large  an  audience 
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«ft  a  meeting  which  ^at  one  for  practice  rather  than  for  performance. 
.It  18  hoped  that  a  Urger  room  may  be  found  for  fiitnre  meetings,  as  so 
much  interest  seems  to  be  folt  in  the  practice  of  sacred  music  of  this 
ehanicter« 

The  following  Circular  has  bete  nsned : 

«'  78,  New  Bond  StreH^  Idmdath 
''ilf<w2, 1853. 
"Sir. 

"  You  are  requested  to  attend  the  Fourteenth  Annivertsry  Meet- 
;  of  the  EccLBSiOLOGiCAL  LATB  Cambridok  Camdbn  Socib^y,  which 
1  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  2nd,  at  Two  o'clock  p.m.  precisely,  at  No.  1, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

-  ^  ETening  Meetings  for  the  performance  of  Hymns  and  Motetts  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Jnne  2nd,  and  Thursday,  July  /th,  in  the  School  Room  ad- 
joining Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras»  at  Eight  oVloek  pm.  Members  sie 
invited  to  Bring  their  friends  to  these  Meetings. 

**  A  programme  of  Uie  music  to  be  peiformed  will  be  published  in  the 
Becieiiologtst  for  June. 

"  We  particularly  reouest  any  information  as  to  change  of  residence,  or 
alteration  of  style,  for  the  sake  of  correctness  in  the  List  of  Members,  in  the 
Beport  about  to  be  published. 

*'  We  have  the  honour  to  he, 

'*  Tour  obedient  servants, 
"  (Rev.)  Bbnj.  Wbbb,  (Sheen,  Ashbourne.) 
"  (Rev.)  J.  M.  Nralb,  (Eatf  GniM^ed.) 

'*  {Honorary  Secretariet.) 

**  (Rev.)  T.  HsLiioRR,  (1»  Onflow  Square,  Brampton.) 

"  (Honorary  Secretary  for  Muiieat  Mattere.) 

**  [Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  with  MestflU 
OosLiNGS  and  Sharps,  19,  Fleet  Street;  to  the  Treasurer,  WilliaA 
Charlbs  Luard,  Esq..  1,  Gray's  Inn  Square;  or  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Mastrrs,  76,  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Members  are  pttHiealsirly  requested  to 
pay  up  all  arrears  of  8ub8cri)>tioa  forthwith. 

.  "  A  Specisl  Subscription  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Choir 
frith  complete  sets  of  the  Motett  Society's  publiertions,  snd  for  the  purehsse 
of  other  music.]" 


Analysis  or  Mustc 

7b  be  9umg  by  the  Chair  of  the  Eeeiesialoffieal  late  Can^ridge  Camden 
Society,  on  Tkareday  Mvening,  "Ind  June,  and  an  Tkareday  Boemng,  7tk 
Juh,  1853,  in  the  Schoohroom  adjoining  Chriet  Charch,  S.  Pancrae, 
to  commence  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

^& 

Ok  Itnd  June. 

I.  Hymn,  "  O  Iaup  beata  Trinitaf"  No.  1  in  the  Hymnal  Noted.  The 
ancient  usual  hymn  for  Saturday  evening.  The  melody,  which  in  sub- 
stance  is  probably  coeval  with  the  woida,  is  remarkably  beautiluL  It 
eonsisU  of  the  same  passage  repeated  for  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
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stanza,  a  different  passage  for  the  third  line»  and  the  former  again  re* 
peated  for  the  fourth  line.  . 

II.  Motett  by  Palestrina,  adapted  as  an  anthem  for  S.  Andrew's  Day : 

"If  thoa  sbalt  confeu  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jbsus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  beUeveth 
on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  (Rom.  z.  9, 10,  11.)    Alleluia/' 

The  word  motett  is  a  diminutive  from  the  Italian  moto,  signifjring 
movement.  The  compositions  to  which  it  is  applied  correspond  practi* 
cally  to  our  English  anthems ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  anthems  of  our 
earlier  cathedral  composers  were  suggested  as  to  form  by  the  motetts 
of  the  Latin  Church.  In  some  motetts  plain  counterpoint  is  used 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  composition,  but  in  most,  as  in  the 
present  example,  the  several  sentences  into  which  the  words  may  be 
divided,  form  as  many  successive  fugues,  one  voice-part  leading  off  with 
a  subject,  and  the  others  following  in  turn.  The  subjects  of  the  fugues 
are  very  often  fragments  of  plain  song. 

III.  Hymn,  "  Ad  ctenam  Agni,**  No.  29  in  the  UymnaL  An  evening 
hywaxk  for  the  Easter  season.  The  melody  is  one  anciently  used  in  this 
country. 

IV.  Hymn,  "  JStema  Chrieti  munera,'*  No.  36.  .  For  the  festivals  of 
Apostles.  This  melody  deserves  particular  attention,  not  only  for  its 
own  merits,  but  also  because  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  of  a 
MasM  by  Palestrina,  which  will  immediately  follow  it. 

y.  Palestrina  :  Missa  JStema  Christi  mtoiera.*— This  Mass  is  there- 
fore distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  composer's  by  the  first 
words  of  the  hymn.  An  adaptation  of  it  to  the  English  Communion 
Service  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Anthems  and  Services  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Burns ;  but  by  presenting  it  with  the  original 
words,  and  without  the  least  curtailment  we  are  better  able  to  fulfil  one 
principal  object,  namely,  to  show  what  deference  so  eminent  a  musician 
paid  to  the  old  hymn  melodies. 

(Kyriej 

**  Kyrie  eleison."  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  musical  subject  of  this  is  the  first  strain  of  the  hymn-melody. 

**  Christe  eleison."  "  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  subject  is  part  of  the  second  strain  of  the  hymn- melody. 

"Kyrie  elcison."  *' Lord,  have  mercy  upon  u^." 

This  is  a  donble  fugue,  one  of  the  subjects  being  a  portion  of  tbe 
third  strain  of  the  hymn-melody. 

VOL.    XIY.  D   D 
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(Gloria  in  Exceleie.) 

"  Gloria  in  exceUis  Deo,  et  in  terra         *'  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in 
pax  bomtnibut  bons  voluntatis.  Lau-      earth  peace  to  men  of  sood  will.  We 
damns  te,  benedachnut  te,  adoramus      praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,'*  &€.,  (as 
te,  glorificamns  te,  gratias    agimus      in  our  Communion  Service.) 
tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam, 
Domme  Deus,   Kex  coelestisi   Deus 
Pater  omnipotens. 

"  Do  mine  Fili  Unigenite  Jesu  Christe  Domine  Deas,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius 
Patris,  Qui  toUis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata  mnndi, 
suscipe  deprecationem  nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere 
nobis. 

"Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Dominus»  tu  solus  altissim  us,  Jesu 
Christe,  cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.    Amen." 

At  the  words  et  in  terra  pax  the  Treble  leads  off  with  the  fourth 
strain  of  the  hymn  melody,  which  is  identical  with  the  first,  the  Alto 
following  in  canon  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  bar. 

(Credo.) 

"  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Pa* 

Omnipotentem,    factorem     coeli    et      theb  Almighty,"  &c. 
terrse,  visibilium  omnium  et  invisi- 
bilium : 

**  Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex 
Patre  natum  ante  omnia  secula,  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum 
verum  de  Deo  vero,  genitum,  non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern 
omnia  facta  sunt :  Qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salutem  dea- 
ceodit  de  coelis,  et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Yirgine,  et  Homo 
factus  est :  Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontic  Pilato,  passus  et  sepultua 
est ;  et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundum  scripturas,  et  ascendit  in  coelum,  sedet 
ad  dextram  Patris,  et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos, 
cujus  regni  non  erit  finis  : 

^  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioqoe 
procedit,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  eonglorificatur,  qui  locutus 
est  per  prophetas ;  et  nnam  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Eocleaiam ; 
confiteor  unum  Baptisma  in  remissionem  peccatorum :  et  expecto  resurrec* 
tionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam  venturi  seculi.    Amen." 

The  Alto  leads  off  at  first  with  the  first  strain  of  the  hymn,  the  Treble 
following.  The  second  subject,  at  the  words  "  visibilium  omnium/*  is 
part  of  the  second  strain  of  the  hymn.  At  the  words  •*  Et  in  Spiritum," 
the  introduction  of  triple  rhythm  and  plain  counterpoint  has  a  very  good 
effect. 

(Sanctu9,J 

"  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Domi-  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of 

nus  Deus  Sabaoth  1     Pleni  sunt  coeli  Sabaoth  1     Heaven  and  earth  are  full 

et  terra  gloria  tua.     Osanna  in  ex-  of    Thy    glory.       Hosanna  in    the 

celsis.  highest. 

*'  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  **  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 

Domini.     Osanna  in  excelsis."  name    of    the  Lord.     Hosanna   in 

the  highest." 

^^  this  again  the  hymn-melody  is  completely  employed,  except  die 
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ending  of  the  third  etraio.  The  second  strain  is  brought  in  at  the  words 
"Dominus  Deus,"  the  third  at  "Pleni  sunt/'  and  the  fourth  at 
"  Osanna."  The  "  Benedictus  qui  venit,"  (for  three  voices,)  is  founded 
upon  the  second  and  third  strains  of  the  melody,  the  '*  Osanna"  bring- 
ing in  the  fourth  again. 

CAgnus  Dei.) 

'*  Agnus    Dei,    qui  tolHs  peocata  "O  Lamd  of  Ood,  that  takest 

nundi,  miserere  nobis.  Agnus  Dei,  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  nobis  mercy  upon  us.  O  Lamb  of  Ooo, 
pw^m.'*  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

grant  us  peace." 

The  first  part  of  this  is  constructed  upon  the  first  three  strains  of  the 
hymn- melody ;  the  second  is  for  five  voices,  and  is  constructed  upon 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  stndns. 

VL.  Hymn,  •*  Vexilla  Regis,**  No.  22  in  the  Hymnal.  This  is  the 
ancient  hymn  appointed  to  be  used  from  the  5th  Sunday  to  Wednesday 
before  Easter  inclusive,  set  to  its  proper  melody.  In  the  third  stanza 
the  allusion  is  to  a  very  ancient  but  now  generally  rejected  reading  of 
the  fifith  Psalm  10th  verse ;  "the  liOHO  hath  reigned  from  the  tree." 

VII.  Anthem  for  6  voice-parte,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed: 

*'0  Saviour  of  the  world.  Who  by  Thy  Cross  and  precious  Blood  hast 
redeemed  us,  save  us  and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseecn  Thee,  O  Lord.'* 
(from  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.) 

A  specimen  of  the  effect  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  masters  may 
produce  on  a  musical  mind  of  the  present  age.  Those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  16th  century  will  perceive  that  the 
composer  of  this  anthem  has  not  aimed  at  producing  a  servile  imitation 
of  it.  More  than  one  adaptation  from  the  works  of  Palestrina  to  these 
words  have  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  first  commence- 
ment of  this  piece  and  its  publication ;  and  consequently  it  would  not 
have  been  published  at  all,  except  for  the  consideration  that  original 
compositions  must  always  have  some  advantages  over  adaptations  as 
regards  force  of  expression, — a  point,  the  importance  of  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

VIII.  Motett  by  Morales: 

"  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not, 
and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away ;  all  these  things  are  against  me,  and  ye  will 
bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  (Gen.  zlii.  36,  38.) 

Christopher  Morales  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  held  the  place  of 
a  singer  in  the  Pope's  chapel  before  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  English  words  of  the  present  motett  correspond  to  the  original 
Latin. 

IX.  Hymn,  **  Te  lucis  ante  terminum,**  No.  9  in  the  Hymnal.  An 
ancieot  hymn  for  the  last  service  of  the  day.     It  has  been  the  custom 
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to  vary  these  dailj  hymns  by  using  different  melodies  at  d^erent 
seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  one  used  on  the  present  occa- 
sion belongs  to  Adrent. 

X.  Anthem,  by  John  Bedford^  for  Advent: 

*'  Rejoice  in  the  Lonn  mlway  :  and  again  I  say.  Rejoice.  Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  han<l.  Be  careful  for  nothing, 
but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Chbist  Jbsus." 
(Phil.  iv.  4—8.) 

This  musician  was  master  of  the  choristers  of  S.  PauVs  Cathedral 
between  the  years  1530  and  1540,  This  specimen  of  his  talents 
possesses  much  sablimity  and  sweetness.  At  the  beginning  is  a  canon 
between  the  treble  and  alto,  four  bars  in  length,  which  is  repeated  by 
the  tenor  and  bass,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  part  by  the  alto. 
Several  other  points  are  afterwards  introduced  and  worked  out,  with 
passages  of  plain  counterpoint  between  them. 


The  following  music  ie  intended  to  be  sung  at  the  Meeting  of  July  7. 

L  Hymn,  '*  Jam  lueis  orto  sidere,^*  No.  4  in  the  Hymnal,  An  ancient 
hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime.  The  melody  is  one  appointed  to  be  used 
on  ordinary  days,  and  is  very  simple.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  half  of  the  tune  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  last  two  notes. 

ir.  Anthem,  Tallis: 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  O  enter  then  His  gates  with  praise. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful         Approach  with  joy  His  courts  unto, 

voice;  Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  Name 
Him  serve  with  fear.  His  praise  forth  always, 

tell.  For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice.        «       ,    .  ,    ,  ^      . 

For  why  7  the  Lord  our  God  is  good. 
The  Lord,  ye  know,  is  God  indeed,  His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure, 

Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make ;       His  truth  hath  always  firmly  stood, 
We  are  His  flock.  He  doth  us  feed.  And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure. 

And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take.  Amen. 

in.  Motett,  Pale8trina,for  6  voice-parts: 

**  Coenantibus    illis    accepit  Jesus         '*  As  they  were  eating,  Jbsus  took 

Sanem,  benedizit  ac  fregit  deditque      bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it, 
iscipulis  suis,  et  ait,  Accipite  et  oo-      and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
medite,  hoc  est  Corpus  Meum."  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body."   (S. 

Matt.  zxvi.  26.) 

A  work  which  exhibits  the  usual  characterisUcs  of  this  eminent 
composer. 

IV.  Hymn,  "  Angulare  fundamentum,'*  No.  44  in  the  Hymnal.  Ap- 
propriate for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
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V.  Anthem,  Orlando  Gibbons : 

**  Why  art  thou  ao  heavy,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted 
within  me?  O  put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  I  will  yet  give  Him  thanks,  which 
is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.    Amen."  (Ps.  xliiL  6, 6.) 

This  begins,  like  many  other  works  of  the  same  age,  with  a  canon 
between  two  parts.  The  first  four  bars  are  strictly  in  the  third  ecdesi- 
astical  mode  transposed  on  A. 

^  VI.  Hymn,  "Jesu  Salvator  seculi,*'  No.  30  in  the  Hymnal.  Used  at 
night  in  the  season  after  Easter. 

VII.  Anthem  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed: 

"  O  God,  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised  with  all  pure  and  holy  praise: 
therefore  let  Thy  saints  praise  Thee  with  all  Thy  creatures :  and  let  all  Thine 
angels  and  Thine  elect  praise  Thee  for  ever."  (Tobit  viii.  15.) 

This  is  an  anthem  which  may  be  sung  by  any  tolerably  well  trained 
pariah-choir.  It  is  a  production  of  the  current  year,  and  has  not  till 
now  been  snng  in  public. 

VIII.  "Nunc  dimittis:*'  to  the  Zrd  Gregorian  Tome,  ^nd  ending. 

IX.  Anthem,  from  Orlando  di  Laeso,  for  five  vocal  parte: 

*'  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  nations ;  for  His 
merciful  kindness  is  ever  more  and  more  towards  us,  and  the  truth  of  the 
LoBD  endureth  for  ever.    Amen."  (Ps.  cxvii.) 

X.  Hymn,  "  Rerum  Dene  tenax  vigor,**  No.  7  in  the  Hymnal.  For 
the  afternoon.  The  melody  is  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  when  it  is 
judiciously  accompanied  with  harmony  in  the  true  church-style,  the 
effect  is  truly  sublime. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY, 

This  Society  held  their  first  meeting  this  term  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
at  the  rooms  in  Holywell  Street,  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College» 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  W.  Byron,  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
Mr.  Daniell,  of  Merton  College,  and  Mir.  Bradfield,  of  Broad  Street, 
were  elected  members. 

The  %[id  volume  of  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  rubbing  of  a  large  brass  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Cross ;  the  transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  were 
forwarded  by  that  Society,  and  the  Eccleeiologist  for  April  was  laid  on 
the  table.  The  Secretary,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  All  Souls,  then  read 
the  report  which  adverted  to  the  joint  Architectural  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  Banbury,  on  May  24th  and  25th  by  the  Oxford,  Beds,  Bucks,  and 
Northamptcmshire  Societies.  This  will  furnish  a  most  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  very  interesting  churches  and  domestic  remains 
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in  that  neighbourhood.  Bloxham,  Bioughton»  Addefbury,  aod.  Kings 
Sutton  churches  with  many  others,  while  Broughton  Castle.  Wroxtoa 
Abbey,  and  Coropton  Wynyate  will  also  each  be  visited.  Cotnmunica* 
tions  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller,  Sibford  Gower,  Banbury* 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  local  Secretary. 

The  Report  expressed  a  hope  that  the  University  in  sanctioning  the 
expenditure  of  £50,000  on  the  proposed  museum  would  carefully  guard 
against  the  adoption  of  any  style  unsuited  to  the  climate  of  England, 
or  which  required  shams  and  deceptions  to  adapt  it  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  institution  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  resigned  the  post  p£ 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Frederic  O.  Lee,  of  S.  Edmund  Hall,  then  proceeded  according 
to  announcement  to  read  a  paper  containing  some  remarks  on  Christian 
Epitaphs,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  styles  of  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christt- 
auity  to  th«  present  time.  The  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  the  epitaphs 
preserved  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  supplied  several 
specimens,  as  did  also  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  Cornwall  and  die 
northern  counties.  Having  proceeded  to  observe  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  1 3th  and  14th  centurien,  and  the 
different  forips  of  expression  then  used,  he  alluded  most  forcibly  to  the 
great  degeneracy  of  style,  and  in  many  cases  the  utter  absence  of  any 
religious  feeling  whatsoever,  which  characterize  the  majority  of  epitaphs 
erected  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Mr.  Lee  introduced 
several  post-reformation  inscriptions  which  created  great  amusement, 
some  of  which  served  admirably  to  render  his  argument  more  forcible, 
viz — that  as  the  epitaphs  of  the  13  th  and  14th  centuries  always  profess 
a  religious  character,  and.  those  put  up  during  the  last  300  years  are 
mere  laudatory  commemorations,  and  in  many  instances  positively 
offensive,  a  return  to  the  simple  and  Christian  style  of  past  ages  is 
much  to  be  desired.  He  then  concluded  by  quoting  some  practical 
remarks  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  concerning  the  phraseology  of 
modern  inscriptions,  which,  if  followed,  would  prevent  our  churchyards 
from  being  deluged  either  with  extravagant  eulogies  or  pagan  epitaphs. 

The  President  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Lee  for  liis  kindness  in  reading 
.this  paper,  and  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  President*  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  their  rooms  in  Holywell  Street, 
on  Wednesday,  May  1 1 ,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Way te. 
Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Deau  of  Trinity  College.  I'reasurer  of  the  Society 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Payne  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson  were  proposed 
as  candidates  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  Webb's  Continental 
Ecclesiology  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  of  S. 
Edmund  Hall.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  stated  that  Mr.  Egerton. 
of  Christ  Church  had  been  elected  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Meyrick,  Through  the  munificence  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
the  Committee  had  been  enabled  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  reviaed  edition 
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of  the  catalogue  of  Tahiable  books  in  the  posaession  of  the  Society*  with 
the  rules,  and  list  of  members.  The  meeting  fixed  for  May  the  ^5th: 
was  postponed  till  the  subsequent  Wednesday  to  avoid  clashing  with  the 
joint  meeting  at  Banbury,  when  it  was  hoped  many  members  would 
attend ;  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  lend  books  and  rubbings  of  brasses 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  evening  meetings. 

A  grant  of  £5  was  made  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Michael's 
church,  Oxford,  and  also  £3  to  Shottesbrooke  church. 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Librarian 
unanimously  carried  for  his  kind  liberality.  The  chairman  then  called 
on  Mr.  Lygon  to  read  a  paper  "  on  the  Influence  of  Detail  on  general 
Design."  Mr.  Lygon  remarked  that  Architecture  was  a  petrification, 
not  only  of  religion  but  of  history  and  mind,  and  that  all  architecture 
expressed  the  tone  of  mind  prevailing  in  the  age.  The  tendency  of 
this  age,  he  considered,  was  to  exaggerate  detail  at  the  expense  of 
general  design,  whereas  detail,  however  valuable  and  graceful  an  adjunct 
to  correct  design,  no  more  compensated  for  its  absence  than  the  gilded 
binding  of  a  worthless  book  compensated  for  the  literary  defects  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Lygon  illustrated  this  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
applied  to  tbem  the  well  known  words, 

**  Lo  I  what  hnge  heaps  of  littleDoss  sbovnd, 
The  whole  a  Uboured  quarry  above  groond." 

The  same  principle,  he  continued,  would  hold  good  of  pseudo-classical 
architecture.  No  Greek  architect  of  old,  if  he  could  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  buildings  a  museum  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  produce  a  structure  like  the  Taylor  buildings  in  Oxford.  We 
should  not  be  content  witb  borrowing  details,  but  we  should  work  out 
the  principles  of  design  which  actuated  the  great  mediseval  architects, 
for  the  exploded  beauties  of  a  pagan  world  are  unsuited  to  the  colder 
climate  and  purer  faith  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

The  chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Lygon. 

Mr.  Thornton,  of  S.  John's  College,  and  Mr.  6.  E.  Street  enforced 
tiie  views  laid  down  in  Mr.  Lygon's  paper,  and  after  some  discussion 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  for  the  Easter  Term,  was  held  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  on  Wednesday,  April  20 ;  the  Rev.  the  president  in  the  chair. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read,  the  follow* 
ing  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lent  Term,  were 
balloted  for  and  elected  : — 

Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Key.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

E.  W.  Blore,  B.A.r  Trinity  CoUege. 
J.  T.  Walfbrd,  King's  College. 

F.  C.  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 
H.  Geldartp  Clare  HaU. 

J.  H.  Flesher,  Christ's  College. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  seconded  for  election 
at  the  next  meeting : — 

Her.  S.  B.  Sealey,  M.A.,  S.  Peter's  College. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Nelaon,  Trinity  College. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Trinitj  College. 

C.  P.  Ingram,  Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  Lindsay p  Trinity  College. 

F.  Darby,  Chriat's  College. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College),  the  balance-sheet  for  the  last  Term  was  produced  and  read 
by  the  Junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  K.C.) 

Thanks  were  voted  for  the  following  presents ; — 

The  last  number  of  the  Irutrumenta  Ecclesiastica.  Transactions  of 
the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. 

A  sheet  of  designs  for  Christian  Monuments,  from  Mr.  Laurie,  mason 
and  sculptor,  Downham  Market. 

Several  views  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Trinity  College. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee  were  ready  to  receive  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  of  excursions  to  view  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Secretary,  that  tiie  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  state  of  Barnwell  Priory  Church  and  Stourbridge 
Chapel,  consist  of  the  committee  of  the  Society,  with  such  other  mem- 
bers as  they  may  associate  with  themselves  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
mentioned  that  a  report  might  be  expected  from  the  committee  before 
the  end  of  Term. 

Some  papers  were  distributed  on  the  subject  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  which  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  is  forming  in  Canon  Row,  West- 
minster. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  4. 


The  second  meeting  for  the  Easter  Term,  was  held  at  the  Society*B 
room»  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
and  Vice-Presidento,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's 
College,  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted 
for  and  elected  : — 

Rev.  S.  B.  Sealey,  M.A.,  S.  Peter's  College. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Nelaon,  Trinity  CoUege* 

Gerald  Fitsgerald,  Trinity  CoUege. 

C.  P.  Ingram,  Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUege, 

J.  Lindsay,  Trinity  CoUege. 

F.  Darby,  Christ's  CoUege. 

The  following  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting ; — 

O.  C.  Waterfield,  King's  CoUege. 

L.  M.  Rate,  Jeans  CoUege. 

J.  M.  HamUton,  Trinity  CoU^e, 

R.  Liaycock.  Trinity  CoUege. 

E.  Cooper,  Trinity  CoUege. 

P.  W.  CurUs,  S.  John's  CoUege. 
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Thanks  were  voted  to  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  for  an 
aooount  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Church  at  S.  Mary,  Ottery  :  Mr.  J. 
H.  t^urker,  Oxford^  for  his  work  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  Weils  Architectural  Society,  for  a  paper  on  the  Four 
Seasons  of  Gothic  Architecture,  read  before  them. 

The  Rev.  C.  £.  R.  Robinson,  B. A.,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Temple  Church,  London.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  its  history,  com- 
mencing with  its  condition  under  the  Knights  Templars,  and  a  notice 
of  the  fortunes  of  that  powerful  body,  passing  on  to  its  acquisition  by 
the  "  learned  and  honourable  societies"  who  now  possess  it;  recounting 
the  indignities  it  suiFered  at  their  hands  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  the  noble  manner  in  which  it  has  lately  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  writer  concluded  by  inviting  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  visit  the  Church  under  his  guklance  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
vacatron. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  E.C.). 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College,  was  elected  Trea- 
surer of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hose,  B.A.,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Robinson  moved,  and  the  Junior  Secretary  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Reyner,  jfor  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  which  was 
carried,  and  the  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  llth. 


The  third  meeting  for  the  Easter  term  was  held  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  the  llth  inst.,  at  the  Society's  Rooms;  the  Rev.  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read«  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  junior  secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
K.C.),  for  a  copy  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in 
Caius  College  Library,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 

The  following  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected : — 

O.  C.  Waterfield,  King's  College. 
L.  M.  Rate,  Jesus  College. 
E.  Cooper,  Triaity  College. 
R.  Laycoek,  Trinity  College. 
J.  M.  HamUton,  Trinity  College. 
P.  W.  Curtis.  S.  John's  College. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  of  Trinity  College,  was  proposed  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall,  read  a  paper  in  which  the  principles 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  employment  of 
colour  in  churches  should  be  guided,  were  very  ably  discussed.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks^  which  were  received  with  much  applause, 
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Mr.  Oould  annoanced  his  intentiQii  of  pursuing  the  subject  Anther  on 
some  future  occasion. 

In  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Rowe  and  the  Treasurer  made  some  obserrations  illustrative  of  several 
points  in  that  gentleman's  paper. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Nix,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  notice  of  Doncaster  Church. 
His  description  of  this  well  known  building*  and  his  appeal  for  wamtt- 
ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their 
ehurch,  were  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  the  meeting. 

In  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nix,  which  was  carried,  Mr. 
fe.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  College,  described  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the 
church,  shortly  before  its  recent  destruction  by  fire. 

The  Junior  Secretary  read  a  paper,  giving  some  account  of  S. 
Kinian's  Cathedral,  Perth;  Trinity  College,  Olenalmond;  and  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Cumbrae.  At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  J.  Ramaay, 
of  Trinity  College,  in  supporting  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary,  enlarged  upon  the  interest  attaching  to  these  and  similar 
tthdertakings  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Searle,  of  Queen's  College,  had  reaigned 
the  office  of  Auditor ;  and  Mr.  £.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  College,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  office. 

The  President  expressed  his  desire  of  entertaining  any  Members  of 
the  Society,  who  might  be  desirous  of  vieiting  Ely ;  and  Tuesday  the 
24th  inst.,  was  fixed  on  as  a  suitable  day  for  such  an  excursion. 

The  Junior  Secretary  requested  that  members  who  were  desirous  of 
joining  a  party  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  would  ftivour  him  with  Uieir  names  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

On  thi  motion  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  seconded  by  the  Junior  Secretary, 
the  Retk  B.  B.  Sealey,  M.A.,  was  added  to  the  Committee  for  inspect- 
ing the  itale  of  Barnwell  Priory  Church. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  O.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  lYeasurer  to  the  Society,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe, 
seconded  hf  Mr.  Brundrit,  of  Christ's  College. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  95. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At  a  Committee  meeting,  held  April  11,  the  Chancellor  of  Peterbo- 
rough in  the  «hair»  at  which  several  members  were  present,  the  Minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  foUowing  presents  were 
received: — ^Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland; 
Archseologia  Cambrensis  ;  A  Plea  for  the  True  Principles  of  Archi- 
tecture,  by  G.  E.  Street,  from  the  Author ;  Design  for  New  Theolo- 
gical College  at  Cuddesden,  from  the  Architect,  G.  E.  Street,  Esq. ; 
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Drawing  of  Open  Seats  lately  restored  at  Hazelbeech,  from  W.  Slater, 
Esq.,  Architect*  Mr.  Morton  exhibited  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Scott,  for 
the  east  window  of  Harleston  church  ;  and  communicated  some  yahi- 
able  information  on  some  MSS.  existing  in  the  British  Museum,  re« 
lating  to  churches  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  was  requested  to 
draw  op  at  greater  length,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  in  order  that 
copies  might  be  obtained  of  any  documents  which  bore  immediately 
on  the  architecturel  history  of  the  county.  Some  new  churdi-plate, 
manufiBbctured  after  ancient  models,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  CoTentry,  for 
the  chureh  of  fioughton,  was  sent  for  inspection  by  the  rector.  Lord 
A.  Compton  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  probable 
destruction  of  the  existing  land-marks  of  the  old  Castle  of  Northamp- 
ton, by  the  new  Station  of  the  North- Western  Railway.  It  was  re« 
solved,  that  Sir  Henry  Dryden  be  requested  to  procure  plans,  to  be 
made  for  the  Society,  of  the  exiting  site,  before  the  ground  was  dis- 
tsrbed  by  railway  operations. 

Mr.  De  Sausmarez  produced  the  accounts  of  the  restoration  of  S, 
Peter^s,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  about 
£!20,  and  that  £100  more  was  required  to  complete  the  wood  work  of 
the  interior.  The  accounts  will  be  laid  before  a  special  Committee  for 
S.  Peter's. 

Plans  for  a  new  Chapel  of  Ease,  about  to  be  erected  at  Yardley 
Oobion,  were  exhibited  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The  Com« 
mittee,  regretting  the  abandonment  of  Uie  former  far  superior  design 
by  the  same  arc^tect,  withheld  their  approval  of  the  present  [dans  till 
certain  alterations,  concurred  in  by  the  architect,  were  adopted. 

The  new  volume  of  Reports  and  Pktpers  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
will  shortiy  be  distributed  among  the  members,  together  with  the  List 
of  Architects  and  Artificers  in  Church  work.  It  was  agreed  to  issue 
a  circular,  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  new  room  for  increasing  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
Society,  and  requesting  additions  thereto.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  public  Spring  Meeting  should  be  held,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Buckinghamfl^ire  Societies,  at  Banbury, 
on  Tuesday,  May  34th,  and  excursions  made  on  the  following  days. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Miller,- <tf  Sibibrd  GK>wer,  has  undertaken  to  act  as 
local  Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OP  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  meeting  on  Feb.  10,  1853,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bil&igs,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tccts,  on  •'  Certain  Features  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  of  Scotland." 
Mr.  Billings  began  by  remarking  on  the  great  abundance  of  architect 
tural  antiquities  in  Scotiand,  and  the  great  ignorance  prevailing  as  to 
their  extent  and  value.  Next  he  enlarged  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Scottish  window- tracery,  and  (m  the  general  fitness  and  common  sense 
of  andent  design.     He  observed  that  in  an  exposed  and  hilly  country 
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none  but  stimted  towen  would  be  found,  tpires  being  reserved  for 
"quiet  valleys*  where  the  wiod  never  reaches  them.*' ^ 

.  Mr.  Billiogs  traces  the  influence  of  the  somewhat  parsimonious  spirit 
of  the  Scotch  in  the  curious  fact  that,  as  at  Roslin  and  Melrose,  their 
architectural  decoration  is  wholly  confined  to  the  parts  that  are  in  fuU 
sight ;  this  he  contrasts  with  the  English  practice,  in  which,  he  says, 
"  in  sight  or  out  of  sight,  the  work  is  all  finished  in  the  same  way.'* 
Scotch  architecture  is  remarkable  for  the  simple  materials  of  which  it 
makes  use,  and  for  its  unchangeable  character.  Mr.  Billings  asserts 
that  the  bead-moulding  is  the  "  staple  of  all  the  ornamentation  of  tlie 
country,'*  and  speaks  of  the  universid  use  of  the  chamfer  in  the  place  of 
more  complicated  mouldings.  Next  he  refers  to  the  circular  staircase 
SQ  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Scottish  Domestic  Pointed,  and  cbdms 
for  the  open  turret  an  earlier  introduction  in  Scotland  than  in  Finiioe« 
Tiie  following  quotations  are  interesting  : — 

"  Another  very  distinguishing  feature  of  Scottish  architecture  is  the 
jutting  lines, — alines  breaking  all  over  the  biuilding ;  and,  in  attempting 
to  analyse  the  design,  you  never  can  tell  whether  the  perpendicuLur  or 
horizontal  line  of  composition  prevails.  These  lines  are  often  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  and  are  to  be  found  wherever  we  get  a  building  cm 
an  irregular  site.  Like  the  bead-moulding  and  the  chamfer,  they  are 
common  to  all  periods,  and  the  baronial  mansion  took  it  from  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  You  may  see  an  early  specimen  of  these  economic 
decorations  at  t^e  Nunnery  of  lona.  There  is  a  play  of  line  about 
them,  and  an  artistic  effect  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  Again,  at 
Dryburg,  which  is  rather  more  recent  than  lona,  there  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  design  suiting  itself  to  the  rising  of  the  gxonnd 
entirely  by  means  of  broken  lines.  The  old  Scottish  buildings  seem 
really  to  take  root  into  the  soil." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  in  the  irregularity  of  their  plans 
than  the  old  Scottish  churches.  They  are,  so  far  as  churches  can  be 
changed,  as  varied  as  castles,  and  all  of  them  depend  on  the  ground  for 
the  distribution  of  their  parts.  While  Melrose  Abbey  is  nearly  all 
i^ave,  Kelso  Abbey  is  nearly  all  choir,  though  the  latter  peculiarity  has 
given  rise  to  the  id^a  that  at  Kelso,  as  at  York  and  Lincoln,  there  most 
have  been  originally  a  double  transept.  Elgin  Cathedral  has  five  divi- 
sions, while  Melrose  Abbey  has  but  four ;  some  have  three,  and  some 
only  two,  while  some  are  without  divisions.  And  in  the  Tweed  build- 
ings, in  particular,  it  is  not  only  in  the  plans  of  the  churches  that  the 
architects  seem  to  have  scorned  uniformity,  but  even  in  the  very  details. 
In  the  clerestory  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  one  arch  in  the  series  is  two  feet 
below  the  others,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive,  but  that  the  archi- 
tect had  a  contempt  for  symmetry." 

.  Mr.  Billings  further  asserted  that  the  form  of  the  arch  is  a  fieur  less 
certain  indication  of  style  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  since  the  circular 
arch  is  common  to  all  successive  periods ;  and  he  concluded  his  paper 
with  some  observations  about  the  Scottish  window-tracery. 

^  This  18  not  strictly  trae  :  for  andent  spires  may  be  found  in  very  lofty  and  ex- 
posed sitnatioiifl :  e.g.  at  Ghdmorton  (said  to  be  on  the  highest  levd  above  the  sea 
of  any  church  in  England),  and  at  Monyash,  neighboaring  cbnrehes  in  the  limestone 
uplands  of  Derbyshire. 
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'  At  8  subsequent  liieetipg  6f  the  Institute,  held  at  Glasgow,  on  Feb. 
24,  Mr.  John  Baird  read  a  paper  6n  the  ruins  of  S.  Blane's  Chapel, 
Bute.  That. island  retains  also  the  remains  of  the  cell  of  the  first 
Christian  missionary  from  Ireland,  S.  Cattan  (a..o.  539),  who  was  S. 
Blane's  uncle.  The  remains  of  S.  Blane's  Chapel  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Baird,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  I.  or  David  I.,— i.  e.,  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  chapel  consisted  of  a  nave  51  feet  long* 
by  16  ft.  8  in.  broad,  and  a  chancel  about  13  ft.  6  in.  square,  which  was, 
however,  lengthened  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  widls  are  three  feet 
thick.  The  chancel  arch,  which  was  Hot  exactly  in  the  middle  either 
of  the  nave  or  the  chancel,  is  a  fine  example  of  Romanesque.  The 
chancel  was  lengthened  to  26  feet  in  the  First-Pointed  period.  The 
earlier  work  was  of  freestone  ashlar,  externally  and  internally,  but  the 
later  work  was  of  plaistered  rubble.  Mr.  Baird's  interesting  paper 
concludes  with  these  words: — "I  have  thus  briefly  brought  under 
your  notice  the  remains  of  what  cannot  but  be  considered  a  very  inter- 
esting fragment  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
bmldtings,  unhappily  so  few  of  which  are  now  remaining,  and  which. 
from  its  present  shattered  condition,  cannot  much  longer  brave  the 
fury  of  tbe  winter's  storm.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  its  very  secluded 
site  that  it  has  been  spared  to  our  own  dme  in  even  such  a  perfect 
state,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
that  levelled  to  the  dust  such  interesting  memorials  of  the  olden  time, 
but  solely  to  <  decay's  effacing  fingers.'  Neither  do  the  materials  seem 
to  have  been  carried  off  to  be  used  for  some  more  base  or  vulgar  pur- 
pose, such  as  has  doomed  to  destruction  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  our  ancient  structures ;  for,  I  believe,  if  a  search  were 
made  round  these  ruins,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  materials  would  be 
found, — and  who  knows  how  many  beautiful  fragments  of  detail,  both 
of  doors  and  windows,  may  be  among  them.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
eall  on  all  such  as  are  informed  of  the  existence  of  antiquities  of  a  like 
interesting  nature,  and  they  may  be  more  numerous  than  has  been 
imagined,  to  rescue  them  before  it  b  too  late  from  the  fate  that  is 
yearly  threatening  them,  and  thereby  promote  one  of  the  objects, — 
neither  the  least  interesting,  least  useful,  nor  the  least  instructive, — 
for  which  this  Institute  has  been  formed,  for  'antiquities  are  the 
registers,  the  chronicles  of  the  age  they  were  made  in,  and  speak  the 
history  better  than  a  hundred  of  your  printed  commentaries.'  " 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Wx  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  and  comparing  together,  the  drawings  of  four  churches, 
S.  Pkml's,  S.  James',  S.  Mary's,  and  S.  Stephen's,  built  from  his 
designs  for  Peel  districts  in  Devonport,  within  the  last  few  years.  Of 
one  of  them  (S.  Stephen's)  we  have  already  given  some  account  in  an 
earlier  number.  This  church  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the  three  others 
have  been  consecrated. 
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Built  in  a  town,  where  ground  is  valuable,  the  sites  of  at  least  three 
of  these  churches  were  limited  and  intractable.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has. 
upon  the  whole,  dealt  with  these  difficulties  very  skilfully,  and  has  also 
availed  himself  successfully  of  the  advantages,  as  to  picturesque  effect* 
afforded  by  the  unusual  difference  of  levels  of  the  respective  sites. 

We  proceed  to  notice  these  churches  in  the  order  of  their  erection. 
>  8.  PauTs,  Devonpori, — This  church,  which  accommodates  716  per- 
sons, and  cost  £3,210,  is  built  on  a  most  confined  site,  with  a  frontage 
on  two  opposite  sides  in  two  streets,  and  with  houses  on  the  other  two 
sides.  The  two  streets  not  being  parallel,  the  ground-i^an  is  irre- 
gular,— ^the  west  side,  rectangular  with  the  building,  ranging  with 
Morice  Square,  while  the  east  end,  -instead  of  being  parallel  with  the 
west  end,  inclines  from  north-east  to  south-west.  We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  disapprovingly  of  this  arrangement  under  the  circumstanoes,  but 
we  should  certainly  have  preferred  a  rectangular  east  wall,  and,  anyhow, 
should  have  recommended  the  east  walls  of  the  chancel  and  its  two 
aisles  to  be,  as  it  were,  stepped  rectangularly,  instead  of  being  m  a 
continuous  line, — we  mean  that  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  might 
well  have  projected  a  foot  or  so  further  than  that  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  chancel  again  further  than  its  south  aisle,  all  of  them  being  ended 
rectangularly.  The  whole  area,  which  is  now  an  imperfect  square,  is 
divided  by  two  similar  arcades  of  six  arches  into  three  parallel  and 
nearly  equal  aisles  (so  to  speak).  There  is  no  constructional  division 
between  nave  and  chancel.  There  is  a  west  door ;  and  a  tower  serving 
as  a  porch  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  north  side ;  and  a  badding 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  which  contains,  in  three 
stories,  a  heating  apparatus,  a  vestry,  and  an  organ-chamber.  Owing 
to  the  adjoining  houses,  there  are  no  windows,  except  to  the  east  and 
west  sides.  We  will  mention  the  internal  arrangements  before  speak- 
ing of  the  exterior.  Two  bays  (eastward)  of  the  central  compartment 
are  devoted  to  the  chancel  and  sanctuary ;  the  remaining  area  is  quite 
full  of  open  seats  (of  deal)»  the  chancel  aisles  being  occupied  witb 
benches  for  children  facing  north  and  south.  The  pulpit  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  font  close  by  the  door  opening  into 
the  inner  porch. 

In  such  a  site  as  this,  a  town  church  ought  to  have  a  clerestory,  in 
order  to  obtain  enough  light.  We  regret  that,  instead  of  this, — a  plan 
too  by  which  he  could  have  gained  imposing  external  height.-r-Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  has  preferred  three  equal  gables.  Tlie  east  and  west  eleva- 
tions, therefore,  show  nothing  but  three  low  gables,  with  Middle- 
Pointed  windows  of  three,  four,  and  five  lights,  with  fair  tracery,  all 
the  three  western  windows  being  reticulated.  The  tower,  which  ia 
surmounted  by  a  stone  broach  spire,  is  of  three  stages,  with  double 
belfry  windows,  and  two  ranges  of  spire-lights.  It  is  too  small  for  its 
design,  and — ^a  cardinal  fault — its  belfry  stage  is  not  clear  above  the 
ridge  of  the  nearest  aisle-roof. 

S,  James,  Devonport,  holds  1,003  persons,  and  cost  £6,^8.  Here 
we  have  a  more  regular  plan,  comprising  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  aisles 
not  quite  co-extensive  in  length  with  the  chancel,  a  north  porch,  and  a 
south  porch  forming  the  lowest  stage  of  a  tower,  and  a  vestry  and 
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organ-chamber  on  th6  north-east  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  arcades  are  of  five  arches ;  and  an  arcade  of  two  arches  sepa- 
rates the  chancel  on  eaoh  aide  from  its  aisles.  The  ritual  arrangements 
are  here  satisfactory ;  the  chancel,  which  is  spacious,  has  longitudinal 
seats  and  subsellae*  and  there  is  a  good  sanctuary,  with  credence  and 
sedilia.  The  sanctuary,  however,  is  in  no  way  constructionally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chaAcel,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be.  It  is  here  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a  step,  placed  irregularly,  and  not  in  any  fised  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  whole  chancel.  The  pulpit  is  against  the 
second  pier  of  the  north  arcade,  counting  from  the  chancel  arch — a 
good  position.  The  font  Is  against  the  pier  west  of  the  south  door. 
The  whole  nave  and  aisles  are  full  of  open  seats,  of  deal ;  but  the 
passages  up  the  centres  of  the  nave  and  aisles  much  want  breadth. 
There  can  be  no  dignity  of  internal  effect  where  the  passages  are  too 
narrow ;  but  probably  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  architect,  but  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  accommodation  required.  The  chancel  aisles 
have  longitudinal  benches  for  the  school-children.  The  doors  being 
placed  in  this  church  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west  end,  the  trans- 
verse passage  across  the  nave  leaves  no  less  than  seven  rows  of  seats, 
divided  by  the  passage  from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  this  is  a  great  practical  inconvenience  in  a  building 
where  every  foot  of  space  is  intended  to  be  available  ;  and  though  pre- 
cedent is  in  favour  of  this  position  for  the  doors,  we  should  in  this  case 
—especially  as  there  is  no  west  door — have  preferred  a  more  westemly 
position. 

The  style  of  this  church  il  Middle- Pointed,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion left  by  it  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  too  late  in  the  style.  The  piers  are 
clustered  of  four,  with  better  caps  than  bases,  but  their  height,  con- 
trasted with  the  arches  which  they  support,  gives  a  Third- Pointed 
effect.  The  church  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  clerestory,  of  five  couplets 
of  two-light  windows.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  good  pitch.  We 
have  not  much  to  remark  upon  the  exterior,  which  is  church* like,  but 
rather  tame  and  too  uniform  in  its  design.  The  tower  and  spire, —  the 
latter  of  which  (like  that  of  S.  Paul's)  is  an  octagonal  broach, — are  not 
lofty  enough,  the  lower  string  of  the  belfry  stage  not  being  much 
higher  than  the  base  of  the  nave  roof.  The  detached  position  of  the 
tower,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisle, 
is  disadvantageous  to  it. 

8,  Maty,  Devanport,  cost  £5.800,  and  accommodates  809  persons. 
Here  again  the  plan  is  irregular ;  the  church  fills  a  rectangular  corner 
between  James  Street  and  S.  Mary's  Lane,  the  former  bounding  its 
east,  and  the  latter  its  west  side.  Dockwall  Street,  at  the  west  end, 
goes  off  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  north-west,  and  this  end  of  the  church 
follows  its  line.  The  level,  too,  is  so  quick  a  rise  from  the  west  to  the 
eMFt  end,  that  there  is  room  for  spacious  schools  beneath  the  western 
part  of  the  nave,  and  this  irregularity  of  ground  has  given  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  scope  for  some  effectual  architectural  combinations.  The 
grottnd«plan  diows  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  with  a  large  aisle  on  each 
aide,  a  projecting  sanctuary,  with  a  vestry  in  the  angle  between  the 
sanctnary  and  the  south  chancel  aisle;   a  nave  with  a  north  aisle 
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divided  from  it  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  and  a  south  aisle  divide 
from  it  by  three  and  a  half  arches,  and  an  engaged  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle.  This  tower  forms  a  porch,  and.  owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  horizontal  level  of  the  church  at  the  west  end,  there  is  a  con« 
siderable  flight  of  steps  within  it.  The  other  entrance  to  the  church  ia 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  where  the  church  is 
almost  on  a  level  with  S.  Mary's  Lane.  Opposite  to  this  door,  on  the 
north  side,  is  an  organ  chamber,  entered  from  the  north  aisle  by  an 
arch.  Inhere  is  here  a  considerable  and  very  effective  rise  to  the  chan- 
cel and  its  aisles,  and  a  further  ascent  to  the  sanctuary.  The  chancel 
is  properly  fitted  with  longitudinal  seats  and  subsellse,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary is  limited  by  the  constructional  projecting  part.  The  aisles  to 
the  chancel  are  again  devoted  to  the  school-children  ;  the  nave  and  its 
aisles  have  uniform  open  seats,  all  of  oak ;  the  pulpit  adjoins  the 
first  pier  of  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave,  counting  from  the  east ; 
the  font  stands  dose  by  the  door  from  the  south-western  tower.  The 
interior  detail  in  this  building  seems  to  us  better  than  in  the  other 
churches  noticed  above,  and  there  is  a  good  chancel  arch.  There  is; 
however,  no  clerestory,  but  a  repetition  of  the  three  gabled  roofs  of  S. 
Paul's.  The  east  window  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  is  a  circular  one; 
owing  to  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  sacristy  at  its  west  end.  The  others 
are  geometrical  windows,  of  much  excc^ence  and  variety.  The  west 
elevation  is  the  most  striking,  as  here  there  are,  flanked  by  the  south-^ 
west  tower  and  spire,  the  gables  of  the  nave  and  north  usles,  raised  on  k 
basement  containing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  schools  below  the  nave; 
The  school-windows  are  of  five  graduated. trefoil-headed  lights,  under 
large  discharging  arches.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  well  propor- 
tioned, with  an  octagonal  staircase-turret  at  its  north-west  angle.  It  is 
battlemented,  with  angular  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal  spire,  with  rather 
richly  moulded  spire-lights.  The  outline  is  certainly  very  pleasing, 
though  here  again  we  desiderate  a  somewhat  greater  height,  and  though 
the  effect  is  to  some  degree  later  than  the  architect  wished.  The  half- 
subterranean  schools  are  of  necessity  somewhat  cramped  and  confined. 

8»  Stephen*s,  Devonpart. — This  church — the  latest,  and  in  many 
respects  the  best  (especially  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  and 
sanctuary)  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn^s  four  churches — accommodates  764  per- 
sons, and  costs  £6,839.  The  seats  in  this  church  are  of  oak.  We 
have  already  criticised  this  design,  at  page  68  of  our  twelfth  volume, 
and  need  not  repeat  our  remarks.  Much  credit  is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  energy  and  spirit  with  which  the  clergy  attached  to  S.  Stephen's 
have  determined  to  build  a  really  good  and  unusually  costly  church  in 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  town.  We  wish  them  aU  success  in 
their  arduous  task  of  raising  sufiicient  funds,  and  we  are  sure  that  their 
exertions  will  prove  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Peel  districts  of  Devonport  have  fallen  into 
such  good  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

Christ  Chmrch,  Btding. — ^This  church  deserved  an  earlier  notice  in 
the  Ecdesiologist.  as  being  one  of  the  most  feUcitiotts  in  design  and 
construction  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sumptuous  edifice,  effectively 
placed  within  a  sweep  of  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  screened  by  a  few 
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wdl  grown  elms. — ^The  plan  consists  of  western  tower,  nave  and 
aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  with  aisles  permitting  the  sanctuary 
to  project  eastward  of  them,  and  north  sacristy.  The  materiiJ 
employed  externally,  is  squared  rag,  with  quoins  and  mouldings 
of  Bath  stone;  the  style  is  early  Middle-Pointed.  Mr.  O.  §. 
Scott  is  the  architect.  The  tower  attached  to  the  nave  is  square 
at  the  base,  becomes  octagonal  above,  and  carries  a  stone  spire  of  the 
latter  form.  It  is  supported  by  diagonal  buttresses,  on  the  haunches 
of  which  boldly  sculptured  figures  of  the  evangelistic  symbols  are 
seated  at  the  belfry  stage,  and  which  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  spire 
in  pinnacles.  On  the  south  face  is  a  stair  turret,  giving  access  to  the 
belfry,  (where  it  is  weathered  off),  and  also  to  a  gallery  within  the 
tower,  which  was,  we  believe,  insisted  on  as  the  receptacle  for  the  organ. 
The  west  face  contains  a  four-light  window  over  the  doorway ;  then  the 
ringers'  stage,  lighted  by  single  apertures ;  above  this  a  couple  of  two- 
light  transomed  windows,  (which  recur  on  each  cardinal  side  of  the 
octagon);  and,  under  a  canopy  beneath  the  parapet  of  the  spire,  th^ 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  pastoral  staff  and  globe,  llie  spire 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation;  has  spire-lights  on  the  four  prin- 
cipal sides,  and  is  pierced  by  ornamental  perforations  on  all;  its  angles 
are  ribbed,  and  its  apex  bears  the  cross  and  cock.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  very  satisfactory  ;  the  roofs  of 
both  are  of  high  pitch,  are  covered  with  slate,  and  have  a  plain  ridge  ; 
their  parapets  and  gables  are  finished  with  handsomely- moulded  copings; 
Che  gables  have  elegant  crosses  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base  diagonal 
buttresses,  carrying  elaborately  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  west  windows 
of  the  aisles  are  of  three  lights,  the  north  of  two,  as  are  also  the  side 
windows  of  the  south  chancel  aisle ;  while  those  of  the  south  nave  aisle 
are  capriciously  enlarged  to  three.  The  clerestory  windows  are  again 
of  two  lights;  the  noble  altar  window  is  subdivided  into  five.  The 
tracing  of  all  is  discontinuous,  and  varied ;  all  have  moulded  jambs,  and 
hoods.  The  porch,  in  the  usual  position,  is  pleasingly  treated,  but  the 
arcades  on  its  sides  are  quite  First-Pointed  in  character.  The  interic  r 
in  no  way  disappoints  expectation  We  find  the  tower  opening  to  the 
nave  by  a  lofty  arch.  This  i?,  unfortunately,  intersected  by  the  gallery 
already  mentioned ;  but  the  arrangement  is  rendered  as  unobtrusive  as 
possible.  The  arcade  of  five  bays,  with  its  graceful  clustered  columns, 
foliaged  capitals,  and  moulded  architraves,  with  hoods,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  roof  deserves  especial  notice  :  the  wall-pieces  spring  from  bunches 
of  sculptured  foliage  almost  too  luxuriant,  and  support  spandrel  braces 
and  hammer-beams ;  the  ridge  rises  to  a  great  height.  The  chancel- 
arch»  with  carved  sofiit,  is  more  than  usually  enriched.  The  chancel 
ia  divided  from  its  aisles  by  a  column  on  either  side,  upholding  two  sub- 
arches,  beneath  a  containing  arch  of  large  span ;  the  spandrel  spaces 
are  occupied  by  tracery.  On  the  south  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  window, 
of  which  the  sill  is  brought  down  to  form  a  bench,  by  way  of  sedilia ; 
on  the  north  blank  wall  a  mural  marble  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  parents  of  the  foundress.  Beneath  the  altar  window,' 
(there  being  no  reredos)  the  masonry  is  decorated  with  painted  diaper 
and  inscriptioos.    The  altar  is  raised  on  a  footpace,  the  pavement  of 
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which*  and  indeed  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  k  richly  embellished 
with  encaustic  tUes.  The  chancel  is  not  stalled,  but  contains  two 
I9WS  of  fixed  longitudinal  benches  on  either  side.  The  pulpit 
of  stone  stands  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  steps ;  the  reading 
and  prayer  desks^  feeing  respectively  west  and  north,  are  on  the 
opposite  side.  These  are  of  oak,  as  are  alto  the  open  fixed  benches 
throughout  the  nave  and  aisles.  A  clerk's  chai^  and  desk  of  the 
same  material,  and  moveable,  have  been  added  since  the  conse- 
cration; they  are  very  plain,  unaasuming  little  luxuries,  and  o»%r 
cost  i&75  1  The  font  is  placed  in  correct  position  \  its  bowl  reata 
Qn  a  stout  cylindrical  stem,  encircled  with  six  detached  shafts,  sup*' 
porting  a  series  of  pointed  trefoil  panels.  We  cannot  but  extend  the 
criticism  already  maae  on  the  arcading  of  the  porch  to  this  font,  which 
indeed  is.  we  tbink«  altogether  unworthy  of  a  churdi  in  most  respects 
so  admirable.  There  is  as  yet  no  painted  elass.  Handsome  bnua 
Standards  are  fixed  at  the  verge  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  sanctuary ; 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  lighted  by  gas  standards  of  oak>  with  floriated 
branches  of  brass.-^We  have  entered  rather  fully  into  a  description  of 
this  ohuroh.  aa  we  esteem  it  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  Externally, 
remarkable  solidity  and  Ibftiness  of  construction  give  it  dignity ;  skimil 

S>uping  of  parts  adds  considerable  picturesqueness ;  and  the  careful 
atment  of  details  satisfies  the  eye  as  it  passes  from  the  mass  to 
examine  some  individual  feature  with  attention.  Internally,  the  effect 
is  sumptuous  in  the  e&treme.  We  miss  indeed  some  particulars,  which 
we  would  gladly  have  seen  added,  such  as  screen  and  parclose^  supers, 
altar,  altar-cross,  candlesticks,  and  font-cover ;  we  find  some  which  we 
would  fain  had  been  omitted,  as  reading<desk,  altar  chairs,  and  clerk*a 
paraphernalia.  But  these  defects  and  exuberances  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  constructional  grandeur  of  the  church,  its  costly 
embellishment,  and  general  propriety  of  arrangement.  We  congratu* 
late  the  neighbourhood  on  their  acquisition, — the  lovers  of  church  art 
on  a  striking  monument  of  its  progress, — the  architect  on  his  masterly 
work, — and  the  foundress  on  the  happy  accomplishment  of  her  munifi** 
cent  desi^. 

411  Samt$\  Kensin^to; — ^We  have  been  gratified  with  the  inspection 
of  the  working  drawmgs  for  this  chnrch.  which  is  now  rapidly  rising. 
But  we  must  reserve  a  detailed  criticism  till  the  building  is  further 
advanced,  and  till  we  can  actually  visit  it.  Meantime,  we  will  obs^erve 
that  much  internal  constructive  coloration  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
wallst  and  there  will  also  be  coloured  bands  in  the  tower,  of  red  sand« 
stone  and  Bath  stone  alternating.  The  coloured  bands  in  the  interior 
seemed  to  us  too  nearly  equal  in  breadth  to  be  properly  effecdve.  The 
transepts  appeared  to  us  to  be  borrowed  in  idea  from  Hackington  :  the 
want  of  proper  transept  arches  in  the  interior  is  to  be  lamented. 
The  arcades  also  are  scarcely  large  and  aspiring  enough  for  the  aim 
pf  the  building ;  the  porch  is  small,  and  placed  too  far  eastwards  for 
the  real  convenience  of  the  interior  fittings ;  and  the  samcttuny  itself 
struck  us  as  being  too  small  for  a  church  of  such  pretensions.  And 
we  must  protest  strongly  against  the  vesica-rshaped  window  in  the 
south  aisle  to  the  west  of  the  porch.    We  mention  these  points  ber^ 
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in  the  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  or  modify  aome  of  thett. 
There  are  many  merits,  and  much  promise  in  the  design*  of  which  we 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  h^eafter  tnore  fully. 

S,  Stephen,  ChorUon-t^on-Medlock,  Manchester. — We  quite  agree 
with  a  correspondent,  who  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  proposed  church,  as  given  in  a  local  newspaper — that  \i 
is  likely  to  be  a  specimen  of  perhaps  the  most  offensive  kind  of  modem 
church.  We  need  not  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  ground-plan 
without  any  chancel,  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  the  proportion  of  the 
transepts,  the  *'  pinnacle,**  the  galleries,  the  position  of  the  choir,  and 
the  cottgeries  of  ^'reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  fout/Must  in  front  of  the 
altar.  Buch  church  arrangement  in  1B53  is,  indeed,  a  step  backwarda* 
*'  The  foundadon- stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be  built  at  the  junction  of 
Everton  Road,  leading  out  of  Shakspere  Street,  and  of  Milton  Street, 
leading  out  of  Stockport  Road,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  and  to  ht 
dedicated  to  S.  Stephen,  was  laid  on  Thursday  morning  week,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  ts  to  be  built  of  fetone,  in  the 
geometric  Decorated  gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  El.  Shel- 
lard.  It  is  to  consist  of  &  broad  nave,  measuring  80  ft.  7  in.  by  40ftt 
10in«  internally,  and  two  transepts  Utt  10  iii.  wide,  and  projectii^ 
19  ft.  from  the  nave.  There  is  to  be  no  chancel,  and  each  transept  la 
cut  off  from  the  nave  by  a  two-centred  arch  ^3  ft.  wide.  At  the  south- 
east corner  there  will  be  a  tower  of  three  stages,  18  ft.  Sin.  square* 
without  the  buttresses,  afid  56  ft.  high,  finished  by  pinnacles  and  eor* 
nice,  uod  supporting  an  elegant  spire  of  the  bejght  of  69  ft  from  ite 
base  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  making  the  total  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  125  ft.  The  principal  front  will  be  to  Milton  Street,  and  it  wilt 
consist  of  the  tower  (through  which  is  to  be  the  main  entrance  to  the 
sacred  bnildiAg),  and  a  fine  vrindow  of  Hve  lights,  with  ornamental 
tracery  in  the  head  of  a  characteristic  description.  A  large  pinnacUr 
with  boldly  crocketed  head,  is  to  flank  and  relieve  the  mass  of  wall 
About  this  window,  and  to  lighten  the  Aspect  of  the  front  The  other 
windows  in  the  place  are  mostly  of  four  iightd,  and  of  elegant  desigfi* 
The  internal  arrangements  have  been  made  to  afford  accommodation 
for  about  1,000  persons,  and  about  one- third  of  the  sittings  will  be 
free.  The  transepts  are  covered  by  galleries,  supported  on  light  iron 
columns,  and  there  is  a  choir  gallery,  similarly  supported,  at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  communion  feable,  in  which  the  singers,  the  organ,  and 
probably  the  Sunday  School  children  will  be  placed.  The  entrance  to 
it  will  be  from  the  tower,  those  to  the  truueptal  galleries  will  be  from 
the  exterior  by  porched  doorways.  The  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and 
font  are  in  front  of  the  commnnion  tabde,  a  step  higher  Uien  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  so  ammged  that  they  can  be  seen  by  all  the  qo9(S^ 
pants  of  the  church,  those  in  the  transept  as  well  as  those  in  the  nikfe. 
The  roof  timbers  wUl  be  open  and  stained,  end  all  the  wood«work  ef 
the  pews,  which  are  very  pUdn  in  eharacten  will  eko  be  stained.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  to  be  about  ^3,(100/' 
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NEW  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

Charlton  Mackrell,  Somersetshire. — A  school  is  about  to  be  built  in  this 
Tillage  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  Taunton,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  Brymer.  The  design  comprises  two  equal-sised 
rooms,  which  may  be  thrown  into  one  by  the  removal  of  a  screen,  with 
a  teacher's  house,  a  class  room,  and  offices  attached.  We  are  very  glad  to 
observe  that  there  is  a  separate  entrance  and  separate  exit  for  boysand  girls. 
But  the  offices  are  perhaps  too  near  the  main  building,  and  those  for 
the  girls  and  the  coal-cellar  are  accessible  only  through  the  school-room. 
The  porches  are  very  picturesque,  of  wood  with  open  tracery.  In  such 
cases  however  hat  and  bonnet  rooms  become  necessary,  since  open 
porches  can  scarcely  be  so  used.  The  teacher's  house  is  commodious,  and 
contains,  we  are  glad  to  see,  three  bedrooms  besides  a  store  room  up 
stairs.  Externally  the  group,  which  is  in  Middle- Pointed,  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  need  be,  and  the  copings,  ridge-crests,  chimney-cappings, 
and  bell-gable  are  perhaps  a  little  in  excesi^ ;  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  building  is  intended  to  be  a  memorial 
of  the  very  munificent  and  much  lamented  dignitary,  whose  parish 
this  was. 

S.  Mary,  Reading. — A  very  nice  school  has  recently  been  built  in 
Hosier  Street :  the  buildings  are  well  grouped. 

New  Schools  of  very  similar  architecture  have  just  been  finished  in 
5.'  Giles*  Parish ;  and  are  now  being  built  in  the  Parish  of  S.  Lawrence^ 
Reading. 

Exning,  Suffolk. — A  new  school  is  building  here,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  White.  Itm  of  clunch,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  accommodates 
200  children.  The  cost,  including  a  master's  residence,  is  £650. 
The  design  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  over-picturesque. 

House  of  Mercy,  Bussage,  Gloucestershire. — A  very  simple  bat  satis* 
factory  design  by  Mr.  White. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

,  S.  Peter,  Derby. — ^This  is  a  very  interesting  old  structure,  more  like 
a  village  church  than  one  in  a  town,  and  which  has  suffered  miserably 
in  the  way  of  pews  and  galleries  in  the  process  of  fitting  it  for  a  town 
.congregation  The  present  energetic  vicar  has  made  some  improve- 
ments in  the  chancel,  to  adapt  it  for  his  choral  daily  services ;  the  nave 
and  aisles  being  left,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  their  present  evil  plight. 
The  chancel,  though  comparatively  low,  is  of  fair  proportions.  The 
altar  has  been  raised  on  a  footpace,  and  is  properly  vested,  though  of 
inadequate  size.  The  footpace  does  not  extend  round  the  west  side  of 
the  altar,  but  is  confined  to  the  two  ends ; — an  unusual  and  incorrect 
arrangement.     The  old  piscina  is  opened  and  brought  into  use,  and 
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three  cliain  are  set  on  the  south  side,  as  qaasi-sedilia.  The  old  sane* 
tuary  rails  remain.  The  walls  round  the  sanctuary  are  diapered  in  bright 
colour ;  the  pattern  is  a  rose,  and  rather  wants  variety.  An  English 
legend  in  large  characters  is  continued  round  the  top.  llie  space  of  wall 
behind  the  altar,  which,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  cill  of  the  east  win- 
dow,  is  unfortunately  narrow,  is  painted  in  three  rows  of  large  quatre- 
foiled  circles,  each  being  charged  with  crosses  and  religious  emblems. 
The  dll  of  the  east  window  has  received  an  appropriate  legend.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  rich  curtains  suspended  on  a  brass 
rod  whieh  has  four  brass  uprights.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective 
expedient :  —the  curtains  of  course  are  drawn  aside  when  the  nave  is  in 
use.  There  are  stalls  on  each  side,  not  returned ;  five  only  on  the  north 
side,  but  ten  on  the  south  side,  and  there  are  plain  subsells.  The 
stalls  are  of  oak,  of  rich  design,  and  with  miserere-seats.  They  are 
however  of  a  I'hird- Pointed  type.  It  will  have  been  remarked  that 
while  the  south  side  of  this  chancel  has  two  blocks  of  stalls  and  sub- 
aellse, — (divided  by  an  ancient  priest's  door.)^~there  is  but  one  block  of 
seats  towards  the  west  end,  on  the  north  side.  The  space  of  the  want* 
iog  block  of  seats  is  occupied  by  a  large  new  organ,  placed  on  the 
ground;  this  is  played  openly,  though  there  are  some  red  curtains, 
very  needlessly,  round  the  organist's  seat ;  and  these  curtains,  added 
to  the  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  size  of  the  organ,  block  up  the  chancel 
inconveniently.  The  case  of  the  organ  is  simple,  but  good,  and  in  spite 
of  its  awkward  position  and  size,  th^re  is  much  reality  in  its  treatment 
and  in  the  boldness  with  which,  owing  (We  were  told)  to  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  vestry,  it  is  placed  in  this  purt  of  the  church.  In  fact, 
the  whole  chancel  has  a  very  remarkable,  but  very  *'  working"  look. 
The  least  successful  parts  of  this  well  meant  restoration  are  the  win« 
dows.  The  north  and  south  windows  are  coloured  with  an  ugly  yellow 
tint  with  red  borders;  the  east  window,  a  large  Third- Pointed  one,  of 
five  cinq-foiled  lights,  supermonialled,  is  filled  with  the  very  worst  kind 
of  stained  glass.  The  artist,  we  heard,  was  Mr.  Bamett.  The  middle 
light  contains  the  Crucifixion,  most  disagreeably  treated;  the  other 
lights  have  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  John  Evangelist.  S.  Peter,  and  a 
Bishop.  The  figures  are  most  grotesque  in  their  drawing  and  expres- 
sion, the  flesh  of  a  dirty  shaded  brown  colour,  the  backgrounds  heavy 
and  quite  opaque,  the  canopies  over-elaborate,  with  an  infinite  amount 
of  shading  and  perspective.  The  canopies  are  full  of  small  figures  of 
angels ;  the  supermonialled  lights  have  small  figures  of  saints. 

Waltham  Abbey, — We  were  gratified  on  a  recent  visit  to  Waltham, 
to  find  an  instalment  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Abbey  church 
announced  some  time  back  in  the  Ecclesiologist.  Little  indeed  has 
been  hitherto  effected,  but  that  little  evidently  with  the  right  animus  and 
win.  The  first  point  which  struck  us  on  revisiting  this  venerable  fane, 
was  the  careful  cleaning  and  repairs  of  the  masonry  and  sculpture  of 
the  inner  western  doorway ;  which,  in  its  present  condition,  invested 
again  with  much  of  its  original  beauty  and  more  than  its  original  in* 
tereaty  well  requites  the  pains  bestowed.  Passing  this  satisfactory 
work,  we  found  the  font  rescued  from  the  corner  of  the  north  aisle  (where 
it  had  previously  been  put  out  of  the  way,)  and  placed  beside  the  chief 
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entramee.  Tbe  ttaiUe  bowl  has  been  deterged  from  palat,  made  good 
where  defective,  and  repolished ;  it  stands  on  a  plain  column  and  pfinth 
similarly  polished.  A  space  has  been  prepared  around  with  seats  of 
substantial  oak  for  the  sponsors,  and  a  flat  oak  cover  provided  for  the 
font.  At  the  east  end  of  tlie  wilderness  of  high  pews  which  occupy 
the  major  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  we  came  upon  another  incipient 
work  of  improvement,  consisting  of  a  group  of  o|)en  benches  of  oak 
arranged  longitudinally  on  either  side  of  the  approach  to  the  altar,  and 
forming  the  rudiment  of  a  choir.  Here  ceases  for  the  present  the 
renovation  of  this  monument  of  ancestral  piety.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  nave  alone  of  this  cruciform 
Romanesque  church  remains,  dilapidated  in  structure,  defaced  with  in- 
crusted  whitewash,  darkened  and  cumbered  with  galleries,  disfigured 
with  peWs,  clerical  and  lay.  But  we  trust  the  days  6{  these  blemishes 
are  numbered ;  and  that  the  present  guardians  of  the  fabric,  inheriting, 
as  is  apparent,  some  sparks  of  the  zeal  which  prompted  its  erection, 
will  be  enabled,  ere  long,  to  restore  worthily  the  noble  fragment.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  transmit  any  contributions  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  which  may  be  entrusted  to  us. 

8.  Bartholomew,  Bathealton. — Mr.  Giles,  of  Taunton,  is  restoring  this 
tittle  church.  It  contained  a  nave,  and  chancel,  with  west  tower, 
and  a  porch  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  and  was  fuU  of 
pews  with  a  west  gallery.  The  exterior  was  very  mean  and  poor,  the 
tower,  which  is  of  three  stages,  ending  in  a  plain  embattlement.  Mr, 
Giles  proposes  to  add  a  north  aisle,  and  a  vestry  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  spiral  staircase-turret  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  tower.  Besides  which  he  renews  all  the  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  roofs,  adds  a  Chancel  arCh,  and  re-arranges  the  whole  interior* 
An  org^n  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  added  aisle,  and  the 
easternmost  seats  in  that  usle  are  turned  so  as  to  face  the  south.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  place  the  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle — even  if  it  dispensed  with  an  east  window — and  to  keep  all  the  seata 
ranging  uniformly  to  the  east.  The  addition  of  a  vestry,  as  here,  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  an  awkward  nook  in  the  churchyard  between  its  west  wall  and 
the  eaet  wall  of  the  aisle.  There  are  longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel, 
and  a  kind  of  prayer  desk  is  made  on  the  south  side,  in  the  nave,  by  a 
Seat  ranging  with  these  chancel  benches.  In  this  case  the  chancel  seats 
had  l)etter  have  been  extended,  and  no  space  left  under  the  Chancel 
arch.  Externally  the  church  is  so  much  altered  as  to  lose  its  identity. 
The  tower,  in  particular,  has  the  proportion  of  its  stages  altered,  and 
though  restored  on  a  Somersetshire  type,  is  made  somewhat  too  ornate* 
The  new  aisle  would  be  the  better,  we  think,  had  it  fewer  buttresses : — > 
in  fact  it  wants  none,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  heavy 
basement- mouldings,  copings,  and  gablets  are  also  used  here  at  the 
expense  6f  simplicity.    The  new  porch  on  the  south  side  is  of  timber. 

8.  Mary  Magdalene,  Totinron.— «'Iliis  famous  tower,  and  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  its  style,  ie  about  to  be  restored,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000  by 
Mr.  Giles,  of  the  same  town.  We  counsel  a  most  faithful  adherence 
to  the  existing  features  of  the  design. 
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S.  John.  Shottubrook§,  Berk$iire,^^T\^  restomtioa  o{  this  inUreat*. 
ing  diurch  ha«  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Street.  Funds  am  required  Uy 
restore  the  spire,  if  poeeible.  The  foot  of  the  old  spire,  afid  the  lower 
parts  of  the  angle  pinnacles  and  spire-lights,  remain  i  but  the  pvesent 
spire  itself  is  inodem  and  bad. 

S.  Andrew*  Smmmg^  £erfod-**The  restoration  of.  this  very  fine  old 
church  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Woodyer,  and  the  works  certainly  do  him  credit.  It. consists  of  a 
derestoried  nave*  with  aisles  (iiol  lean-to)  and  west. tower,  ohaaoel 
with  aisles,  and  north  porch.  The  tower  is  late  Third-Pointed ;  the 
remainder  of  the  church  is  Mlddle-Foioted,  The  chaooel  is  being  fitted 
with  good  pak  stalls.  The  roof  Qf  oak  is  panelled,  paintsd  a  deep  blue* 
with  gilt  stars ;  the  reredos  is  a  carved  diaper  picked  out  with  poly*, 
chrome.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  north  aisle  by  a  magnifi-. 
cent  arch»  very  richly  moulded,  having  a  hollow  in  the  centres  which  is 
filled  with  a  succession  of  niches,  containing  various  images;  the  whole 
terminated  by  a  finial.  In  this  chapel  is  n  piscina  >  the  old  screen  i» 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  eastern  bay.  enclosing  a  vestry,  which  i» 
surely  an  objectionable  arrangement.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  in 
the  chancel  and  throi:^hout  the  church  is  very  good*  The  south 
chapel  is  nearly  filled  by  the  vilest  paganism  imaginable  i  it  consists  of 
steps,  at  each  corner  of  the  uppermost  of  which  stands  a  laiige  Cupid. 
supporting  a  vast  superstructure,  the  whole  looking  very,  like  a  loun-; 
tain  in  a  botanic  garden.  All  the  arcades  have  been  cleaned,  and  look 
remarkably  well,  only  we  could  have  wished  two  of  the  piers  had  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  nave  is  fitted 
throughout  with  good  black  oak  open  benches,  with  carved  ends.  The 
font  is  a  fine  new  one,  with  an  oak  canopy  of  great  height,  and  finely 
carved.  The  porch  is  apparently  new,  with  good  doors  and  windows  ; 
over  the  exterior  door  is  a  groined  niche,  containing  an  image  of  S, 
Andrew.  There  ia  stained  glass  in  the  clerestory  windows,  and  in  two- 
other  small  lights ;  good  stained  glass  would  be  a  vast  improvement  to 
this  church. 

S.  Mary,  Reading, — ^This  is  a  curious  old  rambling  church,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  sad  disorder,  but  has  lately  been  considerably  im« 
proved.  The  chancel  is  very  large,— so  large  that  it  was  found  quite 
impossible  tp  avoid  filling  it  with  the  laity ;  but  all  the  pews  have  been 
demolished,  and  stalls  with  poppy-heads  substituted.  It  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  A  very  good  oak  lectern  has  been  placed 
under  the  chancel  arch,  A  few  texts  have  been  illuminated  on  the 
walls.  Sedilia  have  been  rescued  from  wainscot  boarding.  Thft 
deling  has  been  removed  from  the  roof,  and  the  i^ces  between  the 
open  timbers  washed  blue.  A  sacristy  baa  been  built  on  the  north* 
Stained  glass  has  been  inseited  in  one  of  the  chancel  windows  in* 
memory  of  the  Vicar's  wife,  and  in  the  Monk  aisle  in  memocy  of  & 
former  Cumte  of  Dr.  Hook.  Tho  nave  is  still  encumbered  with  of«> 
fsnsive  pews,  a  few  of  which  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  good 
seats  with  poppy^heads. 

S.  hamimcf^  Reading^'^'nke  chancel  of  this  church  has  lately  been: 
iiestored ;  powa  have  been  if  moved,  and  staUs  eroQtsd.    A  very  fina 
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arcade  between  the  chancel  and  S.  John's  Chapel,  and  a  noble  chan- 
cel arch,  have  been  restored.  Five  windows  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  crosses  have  been  placed  on  the  gables.  The  nave 
is  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion. 

8,  Aldate,  Oxford. — Some  fair  returned  stalls  have  just  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  and  the  fine  chancel-arch  thoroughly  re- 
paired. A  good  beginning  has  thus  been  made,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  We  noticed  very  small  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  about 
nine  inches  high.  The  altar-rails  and  subsellss-desks  are  of  iron  painted 
blue. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  Fahnouth. — Mr.  White  has  lately  added  a 
good  north  porch,  and  a  tolerable  vestry  has  been  built.  In  the  interior 
*a  rather  handsome  illuminated  reredos  has  been  fixed,  and  over  it  some 
decent  foreign  glass,  spoiled  however  by  being  forced  into  a  hideous 
pagan  window. 

8.  Ives,  Cornwall. — Mr.  White  has  the  re-arrangement  of  this  in- 
teresting church  in  hand.  The  old  benches  will  be  of  course  re-used, 
and  the  new  open  seats  will  be  of  oak  framing,  filled  in  with  the  old 
deal  panelling.     All  seems  to  be  well  done. 

iS.  George,  Doneaster. — Mr.  G.  O.  Scott  has  been  entrusted  with 
tiie  re-building  of  this  noble  church,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  owing 
to  bad  flues,  and  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  wood  work  in  pews 
and  galleries. 
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STOn   NXWINOTON   CBUECH. 

Wb  thank  a  correspondent  for  calling  attention  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars, and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  in  his  disapprobation.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  for  an  explanation  or  a  contradiction  ? — 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Stoke  Newington,  May  14,  1853* 

SiE, — I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  church  proposed  to 
be  built  in  this  parish,  knowing  the  weight  an  expression  of  your 
opinion  would  have,  especially  with  the  architect,  (Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.) 

It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  parish  church,  now  too 
limited  in  size;  to  contain  about  1,300  persons,  and  700  more  in 
galleries ;  the  phm  cruciform,  with  west  tower ;  the  chancel  apsidal ; 
aisles  running  in  a  series  of  gables.  The  two  latter  features  miglit 
have  been  more  suitable  for  a  church  at  Dundee,  for  which  the  designs 
were  originally  made,  but  are  un-English,  and  the  gabled  aisles  appear 
to  me  very  objectionable  because  they  present  the  false  idea  of  being  a 
series  of  chantry-chapels  while  in  reality  they  are  mere  ordinary  aisles, 
'ihe  cruciform  plan,  though  asthelically  correct,  is  generally  admitted 
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to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  English  church  from  the  difficulty  of  teeing  and 
hearing ;  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  in  a  church  capable  of  containing  up- 
wards of  2»000  persons.  Galleries  in  a  new  church  are  always  objec- 
tionable ;  here  they  appear  to  be  gratuitously  thrust  in,  as  tlie  parish 
(distinguished  from  neighbourhood)  does  not  require  that  additional 
accommodation;  the  present  church  holds  about  750,  and  150  more 
places  are  wanted  besides  »pace  for  the  poor;  room  for  1,300  (the 
number  independent  of  galleries)  would  therefore  be  ample  for  the 
present  population  and  its  probable  increase.  I  think  I  may  safely 
state  that  not  one  of  the  committee  have  any  knowledge  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  church  building. 

So  much  for  the  fabric — now  with  respect  to  the  means  of  raising  the 
required  amount,  estimated  at  £10,000.  Half  is  expected  from  sub- 
scriptions; £1,000  from  sermons  by  popular  preachers;  something 
from  church- building  societies ;  partly  mortgage  of  church  estates ;  and 
the  remainder  by  pew-rents.  If  this  arrangement  is  carried  out  (and  it 
is  said  to  have  the  Bishop's  consent)  upwards  of  1,000  places  in  our 
parish  church  will  be  permanently  charged  with  a  pew-rent,  from  which 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  legally  exempt. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  proposed  fate  of  the  present  church  when  super- 
seded by  the  new  one.  Two  aisles  will  be  the  parish  school-rooms, 
a  third  to  be  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  curtains,  and  to  be  thrown 
open  when  a  vestry  or  other  large  meeting  is  held ;  this  part,  when  not 
80  required,  to  be  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  for  churchings,  &c. 
Surely  the  Diocesan  will  not  grant  a  faculty  for  this  proposed  plan  of 
desecration ;  but  its  promoters  state  that  he  has  heard  and  entirely 
approved  of  the  scheme. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  written  at  such  length,  but  do  hope  you  will  let 
your  voice  be  heard  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

A    PABISHIOXER. 

P.S. — It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  S.  Matthias*  church,  which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  will' 
be  consecrated  next  month. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

S.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  May  17,  1853. 

Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  visited  Stoke  D*Abernon  church,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  for  the  ifirst  time,  the  fine  and  early  military 
brasses  there,  so  well  known  to  all  Ecclesiologists.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise and  regret,  I  found  they  were  not  in  the  church  :  the  work  of 
restoration  and  reparation  has  been  going  on  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
spot  where  once  lay  two  of  the  most  curious  and  earliest  brasses 
existing,  is  now  covered  with  new  encaustic  tiles.  Upon  making 
inquiry  what  had  become  of  them,  I  was  informed  they  were  still  in 
existence,  and  would  "proftflA/y**  be  laid  down  "somewhere**  in  the 
church,  but  the  possibility  is,  I  fear,  that,  like  many  other  fine  and 
interesting  brasses,   we  may,  without  some   vigilance,   have  also  to 
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deplore  the  loss  of  the  D*Aberaon  brasses. — Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you, 
qr  some  of  your  Ecclesioiogical  friends,  make  some  attempt  to  see  them 
replaced,  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  true 
Bcclesiologists.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours.  &c., 

A  Subscriber  from  No.  1., 

W.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — The  Ecclesiologist  of  this  month  mentions  the  destruction 
of  the  tower  of  Willingale  Doe  church,  Essex.  Will  you  kindly 
mention  to  the  Society  that,  although  it  was  absolutely  necessary  it 
should  be  taken  down,  from  the  shattered  state  it  was  in,  I  have  very 
carefully  preserved  the  original  proportions  in  rebuilding  it. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

JosKPK  Cljlkkh,  Diocesan  Architect. 
13,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street,  Apnl  9,  1853. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  on  Friday,  March  4,  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fabkma.n,  on  the  Constructive  Principles  of  the 
Principal  Styles  of  Architecture.  In  it  he  gave  a  kind  of  epitome  of  his 
History  of  Architecture. 

A  Correspondent  in  sending  us  an  account,  from  a  local  newspaper, 
of  the  projected  rebuilding  of  S.  John's,  Preston,  Lancashire,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Shellard.  Architect,  of  Manchester,  complains,  not  unreaacHiably, 
of  the  bad  ritual  arrangements  that  are  contemplated.  There  are,  it 
seems,  to  be  pews,  stained  to  imitate  oak,  galleries  on  three  sid68,  a 
reading  desk,  and  the  organ  and  choir  will  be  placed  in  the  western 
gallery.  This  is  indeed  deplorable,  and  most  unnecessary,  as  the  re- 
storations of  the  large  parish  churches  of  Boston  and  Wigan — ^to 
mention  no  others — have  shown.  Our  correspondent,  who  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  funds,  should  remonstrate  in  that  capacity. — A  second 
correspondent  has  complained  to  us  of  Mr.  SheUard's  designs,  since  the 
libove  was  in  type. 

A  correspondent  writes ; — '*  Are  you  aware  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester  are  about  to  remove  the  organ  from  the  north 
aisle  to  the  screen,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000  ?  I  was  told  that  Dr. 
Wesley,  the  organist,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  alteration." 

The  exterior  view  of  Leominster  church,  for  the  use  of  which  we 
have  thanked  Mr.  Mason  in  a  note  at  page  146  of  this  number,  was  not 
ready  in  time  for  our  publication. 

Received.— F.  C.  H.— G.  A.  L.— W.  W.— F.  G.  L.— B.  A.  F.— 
Mr.  M.  J.  Lomax  (too  late  to  be  attended  to) — and  Mr.  Tugwell's 
'•  Four  Seasons  in  Architecture." 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE 
RUINS  OF  DONCASTER  CHURCH. 

A  P&per  read  before  the  Oxfwd  Archiiectural  Society,  at  tkeir  Annual 
Meeting  on  June  6,  1853.  By  Gborob  Gilbbst  Scott,  Esq.* 
Architect. 

Okb  among  the  many  important  offices  of  a  Society  like  thia  is  to 
register,  from  time  to  time,  accurate  descriptions  of  ancient  churches 
as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  our  day.  The  activity  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  in  matters  relating  to  Uie  fabrics  of  our  churches, 
renders  it  hardly  likely  that  any  of  these  venerable  structures  will  pass 
through  it  without  receiving  from  it  some  impress  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse  in  the  w«y  of  restoration,  enlargement,  or  other  alterations. 
Hiis  being  the  case*  it  becomes  a  most  important  matter  that  an  exact: 
cbironiole  be  kept  of  each  church  which  passes  through  the  common 
ordeal,  that  future  generations  may  know  what  authorities  we  found 
for  whflit  we  may  have  done,  and  how  far  we  have  acted  on  such 
authority,  or  been  led  by  necessity,  taste,  or  caprice  to  deviate  from 
it :  and  that  when  the  assimilating  hand  of  time  shall  have  thrown 
over  them  one  common  hue,  there  may  be  no  confusion  between  the 
revived  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  our  day,  and  the  more  indigenous 
productions  of  former  ages.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  have 
before  us  a  somewhat  different  task :  we  have  to  record  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fragments  of  a  lost  church, — ^not  one  of  those  noble 
ruins  which  give  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  Ecclesiology  of 
Yorkshire,  but  of  a  chui^  snatched  away  from  us  as  in  a  moment,  which 
the  setting  sun  left  standing  in  stately  magnificence,  which  the  even^ 
ing  twilight  heard  to  resound  wiih  the  wonted  hymn  of  praise,  but 
which  the  morning  twilight  and  the  rising  sun  found  a  heap  of  shape* 
less  ruin  I     U  i?  this  strange  peculiarity  of  the  case  which  .1  must 
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plead  as  my  excuse  for  occup3ring  your  time  with  details  which  may 
appear  trifling  and  scanty,  and  which  in  some  degree  rest  for  their 
interest  on  the  sympathy  which  the  strange  circumstances  of  the  case 
have  directed  to  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  I  must  preface  my 
observations  by  stating  that  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you  rdates  solely 
to  the  architectural  history  of  the  church  as  evidenced  by  its  own 
remains,  and  as  distinguished  from  documentary  records,  to  which  I 
shall  scarcely  have  the  opportunity  of  alluding. 

To  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  Doncaster  Church  merely  as 
seen  from  the  road  or  the  railway,  or  those  even  who  have  only  cur- 
sorily examined  its  exterior,  it  will  present  itself  as  entirely  belonging 
to  the  latest  phase  of  Pointed  architecture.  Its  stately  lantern  tower 
— rich  with  windows,  canopied  buttresses,  pierced  parapets,  and  pin- 
nacles,— its  clerestory,  formed  of  one  continuous  range  of  windows, — 
its  flat  roofs,  and  the  character  of  nearly  every  external  feature,  pro- 
claimed it  to  the  general  observer  as  essentially  a  church  of  the  15th 
century,  and  as  such  it  was  generally  known ;  though  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  its  interior  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  prevail- 
ing character  had  been  engrafted  on  a  structure  of  a  much  earlier  age, 
and  that  the  building  dated  in  reality  from  the  12th,  though  in  appear- 
ance and  general  character  it  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  1 5th,  cen- 
tury. Tlie  principal  features  in  which  this  earlier  date  could  be 
distinguished  were  the  pillars  and  arcades  of  the  nave,  which,  though 
extremely  simple,  were  clearly  (where  not  masked  by  recent  plaister- 
work)  of  the  very  earliest  days  of  Pointed  architecture,  dating  probably 
from  about  1190  to  1200.  Also  a  window,  originally  external,  but 
now  opening  from  the  chancel  into  the  tide  chapels,  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  agreeing  in  style  and  date  with  the  nave  arcades,  but  (one  of 
them  at  least)  greatly  exceeding  them  in  beauty  of  detail.  The  other 
arches  of  the  church  were  all  of  later  date, — those  to  the  north  chapel 
or  chancel  aisle  seeming  to  be  of  Middle-Pointed  character,  though  in 
reality  not  so,  while  those  of  the  south  chapel  were  of  still  later  date. 
A  close  examination  of  the  exterior  would,  however,  show  traces  even 
there  of  the  earlier  period,  especially  in  the  buttresses  of  the  transepts 
and  of  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  in  the  block  cornice  or  corbel-table 
which  surmounted  the  clerestory  of  the  chancel,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  anomalous  as  crowning  a  wall  evidently  of  later  date  than 
itself. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
church,  I  will  give  a  rough  outline  of  its  general  form  and  charac- 
teristics. It  was  a  large  cruciform  church,  with  a  nave  of  five  ba3rs,  a 
chancel  of  three  bays,  and  transepts,  each  equal  to  two  bays  in  length. 
On  either  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  large  chantry  chapel  or  aisle,  equal 
■in  length  to  the  chancel  itself,  and  in  width  to  the  projection  of  the 
transept.  They  were  obviously  of  subsequent  erection.  From  the 
intersection  sprung  the  magnificent  tower,  by  which  the  church  was 
chiefly  known  to  the  public,  and  which  was  justly  the  pride  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  The  nave  arcades  and  some  other  features,  ex- 
tending to  the  four  extremities  of  the  cross,  were,  as  I  have  before 
said,  in  the  earliest  variety  of  the  First-Pointed  style,  or  in  the  transi- 
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tfoB  between  Romanesque  and  Pointed.  The  tower,  with  the  west 
window  and  that  of  the  south  transept,  were  early  and  fine  specimens 
of  the  Third«Pointed  or  Perpendicular,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
oborob  were  late  specimens  of  the  same  style.  There  were  clerestories 
throughout  of  late  date,  and  all  the  roofe  were  low,  though  the  marks 
of  high-pitched  roofs  existed  on  every  side  of  the  tower.  The  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  Tudor 
period,  with  lofty  windows  and  depressed  arches.  That  on  the  north 
aide  was  in  a  very  debased  style,  and  had  probably  been  in  a  great 
neaaure  rebuilt  subsequently  to  the  extinction  of  Pointed  architecture. 
The  genera]  effect  of  the  church  was  exceedingly  noble,  though  beauty 
of  detail  was  limited  to  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  same  or  earlier 
dates. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  evidences  of  the  earlier  design  and 
ooBStruction  of  the  church  supplied  by  the  examination  of  the  ruins, 
and  the  anatomical  dissection  (so  to  speak)  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected through  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  has  be* 
fidlen  it. 

In  viewing  the  remains  of  the  chancel  wall  (which  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  standing),  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  divided  in  their  height 
into  three  stages.  The  lower  stage  is  occupied  by  the  arches  opening 
into  the  chapels  ;  over  this  runs  a  plain  stringcourse,  upon  which  is  a 
second  stage  of  considerable  height,  showing  nothing  internally  but  a 
plain  ashlar  wall;  over  this  is  the  "Perpendicular''  clerestory,  sur- 
mounted externally  by  an  "  Early  English"  block  cornice.  The  exterior 
of  the  middle  stage,  being  included  within  the  side  chapels,  had  been 
coated  with  plaister,  on  removing  which  it  became  evident^that  this  was 
the  original  clerestory,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel  three  small  lancet  clerestory  windows,  while  at  its  extremities 
were  found  remnants  of  the  block  cornice  in  its  original  position,  the 
maas  of  it  having  been  taken  down  and  re- used  as  a  finbh  to  the  loftier 
and  more  recent  clerestory.  Immediately  upon  that  fragment  of  the 
cornice  which  adjoined  the  tower  came  the  weathermould  of  the  high 
roof,  built  in  the  solid  of  the  tower  wall,  and  clearly  showing  that 
wheti  the  tower  was  erected  the  early  form  of  the  church  remained 
unaltered.  Though  the  chancel  is  of  three  bays  in  length,  only  two  on 
either  side  are  opened  by  arches  into  the  chapels.  The  eastern  bay 
retains,  as  I  have  before  said,  on  each  side  a  beautiful  lancet  window, 
now  opening  into  the  chapels,  while  over  the  first  arch  from  the  east, 
on  either  side,  were  found  the  heads  of  corresponding  windows,  prov- 
ing that  two  bays  of  the  chancel  were  clear  and  uAobstructed  by  aisles 
or  chapels,  and  showing  externally  two  ranges  of  windows  exactly  as 
may  sdU  be  seen  in  the  north  side  of  the  nearly  contemporary  chancel 
at  Hedon.  The  question  now  arose  whether  such  was  the  case  with 
the  other  or  western  bay.  The  westernmost  arches  opening  into  the 
chancel  from  the  chapels  are  each  similar  to  their  neighbours,  which 
went  in  favour  of  the  tohole  chancel  having  been  originally  clear  of 
aisles  ;  but  on  examining  the  arch  opening  from  the  north  transept 
into  the  north  chapel,  its  impost  against  the  tower  pier  was  found  to 
be  of  the  same  section  with  those  of  the  early  arches  in  the  nave. 
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dbowing  that  some  erection  must  ftom  the  first  ham  mbatted  t 
the  east  side  of  the  transept  and  the  first  bay  of  the  diinCeU  and,  on 
removing  the  plaister  from  this  bay,  the  weathering  of  a  doping  roof 
was  found  against  the  chancel  wall»  proving  that,  instead  of  the  dbmpA 
now  existing*  there  were  originally  eastern  aisles  to  the  tranaepta 
abutting  against  the  chancel,  but  without  arches  into  it.  It  has  ainoe 
been  proved  by  excavation  that  there  were  two  arches  to  the  east  aiale 
which  have  since  been  reduced  to  one,  and  there  is  some  veaeon  to 
think  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted. 

The  next  question,  and  one  of  the  most  important  as  to  the  original 
structure,  relates  to  the  internal  design  of  the  ancient  clerestory.  £x* 
ternaliy,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  have  laid  baie  the  original  lancet 
windows,  but  internally  we  have  as  yet  an  unperforated  ashlar  wall. 
Let  us,  however,  view  the  wall  eeetianaUft  as  it  presents  itself  endwise 
where  exposed  by  the  ML  of  the  south-east  tower  pier.  Here  we  see 
it  divided  in  its  thickness,  about  one  foot  ftom  its  external  &ce  bein^ 
unconnected  with  the  remainder,  and  which  on  examination  proves  to 
have  an  internal  coating  of  plaister  running  lengthwise  along  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  while  the  stringcourse  which  forms  the  base  of  this 
story  extends  back  till  it  meets  this  intemsl  plaistered  surface.  This 
clearly  shows  a  triforium  passage  running  Uie  whole  length  of  the 
original  clerestory,  nearly  level  with  the  cills  of  its  windows,  but  walled 
up  when  the  later  clerestory  was  added.  This  again  agrees  very  doeely 
with  the  church  at  Hedon. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  what  was  the  design  of  the  intenal 
face  of  this  clerestory.  This  was  at  first  only  discoverable  from  Aug- 
ments found  built  up  as  mere  walling  materials  in  the  later  walla  of 
the  building.  Many  of  these  fragments  are  not  as  yet  assignable  to 
their  proper  sites,  but  among  them  is  a  vast  quantity  of  the  maberiala 
of  an  internal  arcade  consisting  of  stout  circular  shafts  with  sqoare 
capitals  of  the  earliest  pointed  or  transitional  period,  with  obtusely 
pointed  arches.  On  examining  the  plaistered  back  of  the  triforiam 
passage,  the  outline  of  the  back  of  such  arches  may  be  traced,  showing 
clearly  that  this  arcade  formed  the  internal  fttce  of  the  clerestory,  a  passage 
running  all  along  between  the  arcade  abd  the  waU.  The  width  of 
these  arches  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  careful  examination  of 
the  curvature  of  the  fragments  and  the  angle  of  the  apex.  The  capitab 
were  found  to  be  broken  off  from  a  sort  of  stone  bar  or  impost  running 
back  into  the  clerestory  wall ;  and  on  clearing  away  some  of  the  more 
recent  ashlar,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  arcade,  the  stumps  of 
these  imposts  were  found  remaining  in  the  wall  behind,  exaotiy  agrees 
ing  with  the  width  of  the  arches  already  ascertained.  We  have  thus 
laid  open  to  us  a  beautiful  and  very  striking  featare,  which  nraat  have 
formed  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  interior  of  the  original  church. 
An  examination  of  the  fragments  will  show  the  great  boldness  of  their 
detail. 

We  have,  however,  as  yet  only  proved  the  existence  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  chancels  but  a  slight  extension  of  our  examination  will 
prove  it  to  have  been  co-extensive  wiA  the  church.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, the  same  section  of  this  triforium  passage  in  the  western  walls 
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ckf  bolh  taneepts.  It  haa  been  taken  advantage  of  as  a  meant  of  access 
to  the  betfiry,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept ;  and  we  £nd  marks 
of  it  against  the  huge  masses  of  the  tower  walls  belonging  to  the  side 
fiicing  the  na^e,  bnt  now  lying  prostrate  near  their  original  sites,  while 
the  fragments  of  the  arcade  are  so  abondant  as  to  prove  its  extent  to 
bav«  been  general.  The  height  and  length,  too,  appear  to  have  been 
uniform  throughout  the  churdi,  and  the  roof  marks  on  all  sides  of  the 
tower  were  similar  and  on  the  same  level.  The  ancient  clerestory  had 
dripping  eaves,  supported  by  a  bold  block  cornice. 

The  next  feature  of  this  early  period  which  pcesents  itself  oonsists  of 
the  remnants  of  two  windows,  similar  to  thoie  in  the  chancel,  opening 
from  the  western  side  of  each  transept.  These  have  each  lost  the  jamb 
nearest  to  the  nave,  and  are  blocked  up  by  the  end  of  the  aisle  walls, 
distinctly  showing  that  the  present  aisles  are  much  wider  than  the 
original  ones.  If,  however,  an  aisle  be  imagined  about  equal  in  width 
to  those  of  which  we  have  marks  to  the  eastward  of  the  transepts,  these 
western  transept  windows  would  be  left  unobstructed.  The  result  of 
our  investigations  then  is  this — ^that  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  transitional  period,  dating  probabty  from 
about  A.D.  11 90  ;^  that  the  whole  outline  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and 
transepts  (considered  apart  from  their  aisles)  is  of  this  date,  but  that  it 
has  been  deviated  from  in  the  nave  by  widening  the  aisles,  and  in  the 
diancel  by  the  substitution  of  large  chantry  chapels  for  the  small 
eastern  aisles  or  chapeb  onginally  abutting  against  the  transepts ;  that 
th^e  were  no  internal  arches  to  the  chancel,  but  two  ranges  of  lancet 
windowa,  the  same  applying,  in  some  degree,  also  to  the  transepts ;  and 
that  the  whole  church  had  a  low  clerestory,  internally  decorated  by  a 
bold  continuous  arcade,  with  a  triforiimi  passage* 

This  gives  us  the  entire  original  design,  excepting  the  end  elevations 
of  the  nave,  chanoel«  and  transepts,  and  design  of  the  oentnd  tower. 
The  transept  elevations,  however,  were  divided  each  into  two  bays  by 
a  central  buttress*  as  in  the  contemporary  churoh  at  Darlington,  and 
probably  generally  resembled  it  in  design,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  double  range  of  windows  continued  across  all  the  end  elevations, 
with  a  third  range  in  the  gables,  as  at  Hedon,  Darlington,  and  other 
churches  of  the  same  period.  I  should  mention  that  some  purely 
Romanesque  details  have  been  dboovered,  particularly  the  well-known 
Norman  *'  bird's  beak"  moulding,  showing  that  the  church  dated  from 
an  earli^  period  than  that  of  the  leading  features  I  have  described. 

I  may  also  here  call  attention  to  the  sedilia  comprised  under  one 
semicircular  arch  and  the  indications  of  a  piscina  of  the  same  date  cut 
off  by  a  late  door- way,  and  to  our  having  found  parts  of  the  capitals  of 
the  original  tower  piers. 

I  wiM  now  give  a  general  outline  of  the  process  by  which  the  Barly- 
Pointed  church  seems  gradually  to  have  been  converted  into  one  of  a 
totally  different  aspect.  The  first  duange  which  the  structure  under^ 
went  appears  to  have  been  the  insertion  of  the  great  Perpendkular 

^  Mr.  Mitchell  g;ive8  some  reasoD  for  thinking  the  chnrch  to  have  been  rebuilt 
sabflequently  to  1204.  I  can,  however,  hardly  think  the  work  which  we  are  de- 
siaribii^  to  be  quite  so  late  in  date. 
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windows  to  the  west  front  and  to  the  south  transept.  That  these  co- 
existed with  the  triforium  passage  ahready  described,  and  respected  it 
in  their  construction,  is  proved  in  the  west  window,  by  its  having/  as 
at  York,  a  double  range  of  mullions  up  to  the  transom,  carrying  a 
gallery  which  supplied  the  want  of  the  triforium  it  had  displaced ;  and 
in  the  south  transept  window  by  its  having,  as  at  S.  Alban's,  and  as 
in  the  east  windows  of  Howden,  Selby,  and  Guisborough,  the  passage 
lowered  to  its  cill  and  little  winding  staircase  running  up  from  each 
jamb  to  unite  it  with  the  old  triforia  on  either  side.  Iliese  evidences 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  windows  were  early 
insertions  before  other  great  alterations  had  been  commenced,  and  even 
before  the  re-erection  of  the  tower  by  which  the  triforia  were  ob- 
structed, though  not  destroyed  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  will  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  a  recent  paper  read  at  Sheffield,  by  which  a 
person  dying  about  1397  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  new  west  window 
in  S.  George's  church  at  Doncaster. 

The  west  window  was  of  nine  lights,  of  a  design  very  common  in 
Yorkshire,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  west  window  at  Bridling- 
ton and  the  east  and  west  windows  at  Beverley. 

The  next  deviation  from  the  original  design  was  the  re-erection  of 
the  magnificent  central  tower.  This  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
commenced  till  about  14^5.  as  it  contained  in  a  very  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, and  at  no  very  great  height  up,  the  arms  of  Archbishop  KCTope, 
supported  by  an  angel.  Were  it  not  for  this  evidence  I  should,  I  con- 
fess, have  placed  the  work  considerably  earlier,  the  details  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  are  so  early  in  their  character.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers,  and  the  four  great  arches  in  particular,  one  would  have  ascribed 
to  the  preceding  century.  The  builders  of  the  new  tower  took  down  the 
piers  of  the  old  structure  to  within  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  of  the 
floor  of  the  church.  It  had  been  well  had  they  commenced  from  the 
bases,  for  the  loss  of  the  tower  is  wholly  owing  to  the  insufiicient  construc- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  older  piers  thus  unfortunately  left.  The 
work  of  Archbishop  Kempe's  time  was  admirably  constructed,  but  un- 
fortunately rested  on  piers  built  of  crumbling  rubble  work,  enclosed  in 
a  thin  casing  of  ashlar,  which  soon  yielded  under  the  action  of  the  fire, 
and  left  nothing  capable  of  supporting  the  ponderous  superstructure. 

The  tower  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  fifteenth 
century  builders  were  certainly  well  skilled  in  building  towers.  It 
was  the  one  great  forte  of  their  age,  and  this  was  a  most  noble  specimen 
of  their  skill.  Whether  viewed  in  its  general  effect  and  imposing  out- 
line, its  bold  and  well  designed  details,  or  the  engineering  skill  shown 
in  its  construction,  it  is  equally  deserving  of  our  admiration.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  stories  above  the  old  roofs,  the  lower  story  being  open  to 
the  church'  as  a  lantern.  Below  the  base  of  this  story  are  the  weather 
moulds  of  the  old  Early  English  roofs,  meeting  one  another  at  the  angles, 
but  afterwards,  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  buttresses,  embedded  in 
the  later  clerestory. 

About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  tower  the  north  chantry 
chapel  was  erected.  The  two  arches  on  the  east  of  the  transept  being 
converted  into  one  wide  arch  to  suit  it,  and  two  arches  being  opened 
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horn  it  into  the  chancel.  This  chapel  had  at  first  a  high-pitched  roof, 
the  marks  of  which  are  visihle  against  the  transept  wall.  It  contained 
a  monnment  to  John  Harrington,  and  Isabella,  his  wife,  whom  it  de- 
scribes as  the  first  founders  of  this  chantry,  and  whose  family  was 
formerly  commemorated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  stained  glass.  This 
John  Harrington  died  in  1475,  which,  supposing  him  to  have  founded 
the  charity  some  thirty  years  before  his  decease,  would  bring  it  within 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Kempe,  and  cotemporary  with  the  tower. ^  It 
was  certainly  an  inferior  work  to  the  tower,  yet  the  similarity  of  the 
arch  opening  into  the  transept  to  those  of  the  tower,  and  the  evident 
reconstruction  of  the  wall  over  this  arch  to  form  the  approach  to  the 
tower,  seems  to  render  it  probable  either  that  the  works  were  carried 
out  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  single  arch  had  been  substituted  for 
the  original  two  arches  earlier  than  the  building  of  the  chantry.  I 
shoold  mention  to  prevent  misapprehension  that  the  chapel  has  been 
in  great  measure  reconstructed  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  a  very 
debased  style,  but  that  the  original  window  jambs,  &c.,  are  still  to  be 
traced. 

We  have  now  brought  dowii  the  church  to  the  form  in  which  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  important 
fact  to  be  deduced  from  what  we  have  traced  out  is,  that  the  tower — 
the  one  grand  feature  of  the  exterior,  and  the  only  part  which  wais 
truly  noble,  both  in  design  and  detail — was  not  designed  to  harmonize 
irtth,  nor  carried  out  to  form  a  part  of  a  church  at  all  resembling,  in  its 
genend  aspect,  that  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  times.  This 
noble  tower  was  seen  for  perhaps  half  a  century  as  rising  at  the  junc- 
tion of  four  high-pitched  roofs  springing  from  low  clerestories  pierced 
by  simpis  kncet  windows ;  and  as  forming  the  central  and  culminating 
point  of  a  ^urch,  which  (with  the  exception  only  of  the  windows  of 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  its  four  cardinal  faces)  presented  every  feature 
of  the  very  eailiest  variety  of  pointed  architecture.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  ttgue  that  such  a  church  was  that  which  would  best 
accord  with  such  a  tower.  I  merely  state  the  fieu^t  that  such  was  the 
church  for  which  that  tower  was  designed,  and  that  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  the  effect  was  far  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  altered  church  of 
a  later  period,  tiioogh  probaUy  less  so  than  if  the  church  had  been  of  a 
date  only  in  a  smalfer  depose  jMtecedent  to  that  of  the  tower,  as  at 
Howden  and  many  other  of  the  Yoilabh-e  churches.  How  entirely 
the  aspect  of  the  church  was  changed  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  glance 
at  any  of  the  published  views  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  show.  The 
alterations  subsequent  to  the  tower  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 1st. 
The  re- building  of  the  greater  part  of  the  north  transept.  This  may 
have  been  effected  shortly  after  the  tower.  The  window  is  a  pretty 
good  Perpendicular  one,  not  very  marked  as  to  whether  it  is  early  or 
late  in  the  style. — but  that  it  is  later  than  that  to  the  south  transept, 
is  proved  by  its  cutting  off  the  old  triforium  passage,  and  supplying  no 
provision  for  its  approach,     ^nd.  The  high  clerestory  added  through- 

^  1  am,  on  conrideration,  not  quite  certam,  whether  the  alteration  of  the  two 
eastern  arches  to  each  transept  into  one  was  not  made  before  the  erection  of  the 
chantry  chapels.    There  is,  as  yet,  a  little  ambiguity  in  the  evidence  on  this  point. 
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oat  tlie  church,  with  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  old  one,  the  destroc- 
tioa  of  its  arcaded  interior  and  the  walling  ap  of  its  triforiam.  3rd. 
The  flat  roofs  introduced  throughout  the  dburch.  4th.  The  entire  re- 
building of  the  nave  aisles  at  a  greatly  increased  width,  and  the  eree* 
tion  of  a  south  porch  with  parvise  over,  and  the  general  assimilation  of 
other  portions  to  the  altered  style.  5th.  The  erection  of  the  south 
chantry  chapel.  I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  it  was  founded  or  re- 
built at  this  late  period.  It  appears  to  be  late  in  Henry  VII/s,  or 
early  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  but  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  period  ; 
indeed  much  the  best  among  the  later  features  of  the  church.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  fiaunded  by  one  Thomas  Fledburgh.  These  altera- 
tiont  approached  very  nearly  in  effect  to  the  re«building  of  the  chuveh. 
giving  it  so  completely  the  character  of  a  late  fifteenth  century  buildings 
Uiat  to  a  casual  observer  the  tower,  instead  of  being  a  grand  addition 
to  the  original  design,  would  appear  (with  the  great  west  and  south 
windows)  to  be  its  earliest  feature,  round  which  Uie  church  has  grown 
up  during  the  declining  period  of  Pointed  architecture.  I  wUl  not 
trouble  the  meeting  with  any  further  detuls  of  the  examination  of  the 
rains  now  going  on.  There  are  many  interesting  particulars  showing 
various  alterations  of  minor  arrangements,  &o«,  &c.,  and  many  disco- 
veries of  bst  obliterated  features,  but  these  are  generally  only  of  local 
interest.^  I  will  only  express  my  hope  that  the  influence  of  this 
Society,  particularly  of  such  of  its  members  as  are  connected  with 
Yorkshire  or  its  neighbourhood,  will  be  strenuously  exereised  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  raising  funds  sufficient  to  render  the  re-building  ci 
this  lost  church,  a  monument  worthy  of  an  age  of  revived  feeling  in 
ecdesiastioal  architecture,  and  an  evidence  that  while  the  necessities  of 
the  age  too  often  confine  our  works  within  merely  utilitarian  limits,  we 
have  still  not  forgotten  what  a  House  of  God  ought  to  bs. 


SEQUKNTIiE  INEDITiE.— III. 
XII.— Db  Sancto  Francisco.' 


1.  Fre  - 

2.  Cm  . 


vic-tor  vir-tu-a  -  lis 
la-torcor-di-a-liB, 


Hie  Fran-cis-cuB  tri^um 
Prin-cepi  pugnse  spi-ri    - 


pha   -  Ks  Cru- 
ta  -   -  lis  In  - 


MB—* ■"•    1 

-  CIS  ad-ver  -  aa  -  ri-um  1 8.  Qaem  pre- mi  •  ait  Bex  fu-ta  -  nis    Pagna-ta  -  ras, 
.  signifl  A   -*   maa-ti-um.  4.  Pre-mu-ni  -  vit  ut   ae-cu  -  rus    8a-is  ar  -  mis 

1  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  tlie  doorways  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel 
and  south  chantry  probably  leading  into  sacristies,  the  discovery  of  the  slab  and 
foandatioo  of  the  ancient  altar,  But.  &o.  The  crypt  nnder  the  north  chantry  is  also 
well  deserving  of  notice. 

*  This  sequence  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  curiosity,  rather  than 
as  possessing  any  great  merit.  It  was  known  that  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  a«thor  of 
the  Dies  Ir«,  had  composed  two  other  Sequences  ;  Waddingi  the  great  Frandacan 
AJBualist,  writes  thus: — '*Seqneatias  tres  scripsit,  quarum  prima  ineipit,  .FWyi/ 
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Ghobus. 


zg-.,-JL-^^.Hrzrrn= 


pfe-vi-8u- nis    Ce-le-bri  con  -  si-li  -  o.    6,7,9,11.  Di-cas  no -bis,  O  iB'rBU- 
oongres-eni*  rus   Sa-la-bri  pro    -  si-di  -  o. 


Duo.= 


-  dfl  -  ce.    Cur  af-fix-  us    sis  in     cru-c«  ? 


6.  Qui-a  era  -  ci»  con-tem-pla-tor, 
8.  Qui-a  mun -di    ab  -  di .  ca  -  tor 


ACque  car -nis  sap-planu  -  tor  Sem-per  fit  -  i 
At-que  cra-ciB  i  -  mi  -  ta  -  tor  Vi  -  t«  Christi 


se-da-lns.  10.  A-tnor  Je-Bii 
ba  ju-luB.  12.  Sur-Bum  fix  -  & 


me  ac  -  cen-dens  At-qne  dol-cor  cor  ab  -  aorb-ens    Au-xit  de-si  -de  -  ri  -  a. 
men-to  ten-dens  Vi-di  Je-samin-fra  fer-vens,  Spe-ci-e    Se  -  ra  -  phicft. 


Chorus.      ^^^ — ■y^..'*^    i;  ■    u^^ 

-_   1    ■      — Tr-»T.-^    .   mSn 

13, 15, 17, 19.     Dic,i  Francis  -  ce,  quid  fe  - 

ck-ti    Poetquam  Je- Kiim       as-pex- 

^'"fft*   iTHm.-^ '    tfJ*     .      .    ■ 

c:g»-«-i-«   '  ■■   ■    ■   ■■=£?= 

-  is  -  ti? 


14.  Dul-cem  Je  -  sum  quo  ar-de 
16.  Gra-  to    vul  -  tu    es  -  tu-a  • 


-  bam,  E  vi-ci  •  no  dis-tin  -gud- 
bam,    £t  ef-fectom  ex  -  oe  -  de  - 


metor  ffirfmaUs,  Secimda,  SametitatiM  nova  Hgna.  Tertia,  Die9  ira,  diet  iUa,*' 
— On  this,  Mr.  IVench  obsenres, — **  One  can  learn  only  with  a  deep  regret  that  two 
other  hymns  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  which  haye  now  perished,  or,  if 
tkey  stiU  ezisti  lie  hidden  somewhere,  altogether  out  of  sight  of  man."  Yet,  he 
continues,  "  our  sense  of  their  loss  is  in  part  diminished  by  the  extreme  probability 
which  the  first  line  of  at  least  one  of  the  hymns,  in  connection  with  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer's  life,  suggests,  that  these  two  were  not,  like  the  Dies  Ira, 
poems  of  a  world-wide  interest,  but  rather  the  glorifyings  of  his  great  patron  and 
friend." — Mr.  Trench's  guess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  correct.  In  examining  the  Eccle* 
siastical  MSS.  of  the  BibUoiheea  Nacional  at  lisboD,  we  discovered  la  small  8vo 
MS.  of  Hours  (circ.  1400)  with  French  rubrics,  &c.,  written  for  some  Franciscan 
Convent  in  that  kingdom.  At  the  end,  oecnrs  the  **  Prosa  de  Beato  Francisoo," 
which  we  now,  jfbr  the  first  time,  print.  The  first  remark  it  suggests  is  this, — that 
Thomas  of  Celano  seems  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  one  inspi- 
ration only: — the  present  composition  being  scarcely  of  second-rate  merit.  The 
second  observation  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  this  Sequence  with  the  Surgit 
Ckritiue  enm  TVophaOt  given  by  Mr.  Neale  from  a  Toumay  Missal,  at  p.  48  of  his 
collection  of  Sequencesk  One  of  tiie  two  is  clearly  a  parody  of  the  other, — as  both, 
at  the  end,  borrow  from  the  VictimB  Faschali.  The  following  imitationit  are 
obvious. 


Die,  Maria,  quid  fedsti, 
Postquam  Christum  amisisti  ? 


Die,  Frandsce,  quid  fecisti, 
Postquam  Jesnm  aspezisti  ? 

Die,  Francisce,  quid  fecisti,  ^ 
Contemplando  plagas  Christi. 

Certe  multis  argumentis. 
Constat  forma  redimentis. 


Die,  Maria,  quid  vidisti, 
Contemplando  crucem  ChristL 

Certe  multis  argumentis, 
Signa  vidi  resurgentis. 

There  is  one  other  Sequence,  (in  the  Mayence  books)  addressed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  clearly  cast  in  tbye  same  mould.  We  are  disposed  to  think  (notwithstanding 
the  rule  that,  in  cases  of  parody,  the  more  particular  is  borrowed  from  the  more 
general  hymn)  that  the  Sequence  to  S.  Francis  must  have  been  the  basis  of  the  two 
others. 

>  The  notes  of  the  melody,  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  should  probably 
be  a  third  lower,  as  in  that  of  the  25th  verse. 

*The  flato  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  inserted  conjecturally. 
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'  ham,  A»-pec-ta     Se-ra  -  phi-oo.    18.  A-IU  ae  -  nisconve-U  -  toB,  PU-gis 
-  bam,  Af-tec  -  tu     mi-ri  -  fi  -  co.  20.  Moza-mo  -  re  sti-ma-la  -  tus,  £t  do  - 


P  ■Ti»*^ 


■  ■■  mrir^ 


^=*=^ 


qui-nis      sau-ci-a-tus,   To-Uu  di  -  re  cru-en  -  ta-  tuB,  Sic  e-rat  in-si^i  -  tua. 
-  To  -  re      con-cla-vatus,    In  di  -  lee -tarn  im-mu-ta  -  tua,    In-nova-tur  api-ri  -  tii«. 

Chorus,  z 


21,  23.  Dic»  Fran<cia^9e,  quid  fe-cb  -  U,    Ck>n-tem-plaii-do  pla-ga*    Ghiia-ti  ? 

Duo.i 

22.  Men-te  mi  •  re  in-flam-nuT^  n,    Et  sic  car-nem     si-gil-la-ri,     Ac  di  -lee  • 
24.    Manu9,pe  -  des,  concla-va  -  ri,  Dextrumla-tufl      lan-ce-a-ri,  Christum  aer- 


-  ti  trangfor-ma-ri      Id  ful-gi-dam  spe^i  -  em.  25.  Chor.  Die  Francis  -  ce  cm- 
-viimi-mi  -  ta-ri,    In  8U-&  of  -  fi  -  gi  -  e.     26.  Duo.  Cer-te    mul-tis    ar- 


:  Chorus.  ] 

27, 29.    Die  no-bis  Frmcis  -  ce. 


-  ci-fe  -  re.    In  te  sig  -  na  sci-mus  ve  -  re  ? 

-  ga-mentifiy  Constat  for  -  ma  re  -  di  -» mentis. 


quid  vi-dis-ti  in  cruce?  28.       Fi  -li-um  De-i    vi-ven  •  tis,  Cru-ci-fU-umproa-- 
80.  Christum  da-vis  con-clava  -  turn,  Ca-put  e- jus  spinis 


-mo-re  gen  -  tis.  31.  Chor.  Cre-deu-dum    est  ma  -  gis  so  -  li  Francis -co  ve  -  ra- 
co-ro-na  -  turn.  82.   Duo.   Sci-mus Christ-um  per- tu-lis-se  mor-temcrucis  ve- 


ci,     Quam  mun-da  -  no-  rum  tur-  has  fal  -  la  -  d. 
re  :    Tu       no  -  bis,  vio  -  tor  Rex,  ml-se  •  re  •  re. 


Al-le-  lu-ja. 


XIII.--DK  Bbata 
Audi  Virgo,  Mater  Christi, 
QuK  per  Flamen  concepisti 

Gabrielis  nuncio : 
Audi  ^uia  Deo  plena 
Peperisti  sine  poen& 

Cum  pudoris  lilio. 

Audi  Maffos^  advenisse, 
Aurum,  thus,  myrrham  dediase 
Tuo  Unigenito ; 


ViROINE.* 

Audi,  Christo  moriente. 
Quia  ipso  triumpbante 
Nostra  fit^  redemptio. 

Audi,  quia  tui  Nati 
Quern  dolebaa  mortem  pati 

Fulget  Reaurreciio; 
Audi,  Christo  ascendente. 
Qui  in  coelos,  te  vidente,' 

Motu  fertur  proprio. 


^  This  skip  of  a  sixth  in  the  melody  is  probably  an  errof . 

>  This  should  doubtless  be  the  F  clef. 

*  This  sequence  is  copied  from  a  diptych,  of  no  great  antiquity,  preserved  and 
used  in  the  parish  Church  of  Imn,  hi  Guipuscoa.  It  is  sung  daring  Easter-tide. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Missal  of  Strengnas,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in 
the  next  namber. 


*  The  MS.  Maifit,     (Strcgn.  omits  the  verse.) 

•  Strengn.,  Coetot  et  quod  ie  pidenie. 


»  The  MS.JiiU. 
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Audi  qiue  pott  iptum  souidis, 
£t  est  tibi  honor  gnadis 
In  eoeli  palatio ; 


Ubi  froett  ventrit  lui 

Per  te  nobis  detur  fitii 

In  perenm  gaudio. 


XIV.^ — ^1n  Fbsto  Sancti  Michavlis. 
E  MtMoH  PtctavienH  MS."^ 


In  triplici  faieiwduA 
Nov*  sonel  armooia 

SupeEBonm  ordinani ; 
Sub  mnok  Mooarchtl 
Digponuatur,  eC  in  VA 

Sunt  custodes  hominum. 

Seraphim  atant  in'ardore, — 
Chembim  ttani  in  apleadorey-^ 

Tbroni  dant  judioa : 
Dei  fervent  in  amore,  * 
Regem  vident  in  decore» 

Fortem  in  jostitiL 

Ordo  Dominationnm 
Habet  dominandi  donum 

Honoribas  debitit ; 
Principatut  reTdreri 
Deum  docent,  et  timeri 

Onuiibiia  a  tabditis. 

Hoitem  pellnnt  Potestates; 
Dant  Virtutes  dignitatet, 

Miraenla  varia : 
Archangeli  ad  majora 
£t  Ad^i  ad  minora 

Mittuntnr  officia. 

Sic  deoenter  ordinantar 
NoTem  drachmflB*  quae  tignantur 
£  Regis  imagine : 


Cum  rtfotk  dnchmk  vadunt 
Quam  stgnandam  '  Reai  tradunt 
Vultns  e|aa  lunune.*^ 

Super  turmaa  sui  primas 
Ordinis  est  dux  et  primas 

Archangelus  Micnael : 
Gabriel  stat  dux  virtutis; 
NostrK  bajulus  salutis, 

Medicina,  Raphael, 

Angelica  creatura 
Immutata  tenet  jura 

Sub  divino  mnnere : 
Ut  cum  summo  Rege  cur& 
Cuncta  tenens  in  mensurft, 

Numero  et  pondere. 

Licet  ad  nos  hue  mittantur. 
Semper  Deum  contemplantur 

Spiritali  ocnlo : 
Vident  Deum,— quid  acturi 
£t  quid  nobis  suit  dicturi 

£temali  speculo. 

Hi  sunt  nonaginta  novcm 
Qui  centenam  ducnnt  ovem 

Ad  prata  virentia; 
Ubi  flores  vemant  grati, — 
Ubi  sumnue  Trinitati 

Datur  laus  et  gloria.  Amen. 


XV.— D»  Samcta  Trinitate. 
E»  eodem  MissaU. 


Patrem,  Natum,  Paracletum/ 

Unft  in  £ssentiA, 
Deum  Unura,  vere  tamen 

Triasingularia: 
Per  ea  quae  singulorum 

Singula,  sunt  propria : 


Sic  divisa,  ut  nee  plura 
Sint  eonvenientia 

Ulli  Trium  atque  Tribua 
Ali^ua  communia : 

Sed  diversa  de  diversia 
Sunt  pmdicabilia. 


1  This  Poitevm  Misssl,  of  the  end  of  the  I4th  century,  is  in  the  Bibliotktea 
Naeionai  at  Lisbon. 

'  Hie  poet  refers  to  the  medisTal  explanation  of  the  parable  concerniiijp;  the  ten 
pieces  of  silver.  The  nine  which  were  never  lost  ore  the  nine  orders  of  angels ; 
the  tenth,  which  was  lost  and  fSrand,  represents  man,  rained  and  redeemed. 

*  The  MS.,  Hfftumtmm, 

*  The  reference  is  to  Psalm  iv.  8.  Signatam  est  super  nos  lamen  vuUqs  tni, 
Domine. 

*  This  rhythm,  which  is  not  very  usual,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  of  the 
Church  of  Poitiers.    Two  other  axamples  are  given  in  Mr.  Neale's  book. 
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Non  eat  enim  Natut,  Pater, 

Et  1^  eis  alia 
Eat  qui.apirat  ab  utroque 

Omnittm  concordia. 
Sunt  tamen  eziatena  unam 

Abaque  differentidp 
Proraua  idem,  aimplez,  anum> 

Non  tria  simplieia : 
Unum  rerum  principium, 

Non  multa  principia : 
Unua  Auctor,  unum  eaae. 

Quo  aolo  aunt  omnia. 


Qtt»  creati^  multia  media 

Sunt  variabilia. 
Nee  aunt  ipaum,  quod  aunt  vere 

Multia  aubaiatentia : 
Soli  namque  aunt  id  quod  aunt, 

Et  unua  anbatantift, 
Dena  Pater,  et  ex  eo 

Nata  Sapientia, 
Atque  Spintua  ambonim 

Qm  datur  in  gratia : 
Quibna  uni  rexo  Deo 

Honor  att  et  gloria.    Amen. 


XVI. — In  Fssto  S.  Agnbtis. 


Agnua  Dei  collaudetur, 
Orbia  totua  collaetetur, 
Ut  feative  celebretur 

Agnetia  Martyrium  : 
Caatitaa  congratuletur, 
Mena,  manua>  vox,  incitetur ; 
Omnia  aetaa  veneretur 

Virginia  pneconium. 

H»c  eat  Agnes  agna  Dei, 
Vaa  fidei,  acala  spei, 
Canticum  hujua  diei 

Et  laudis  materia  : 
Habea  hoc  quod  imiteria. 
Nee  minua  quod  admireria : 
Sed  ai  rationem  quaeria. 

Fit  ex  Chriati  grati&. 

Ab  annia  infantile 
Studet  innocentise, 
Caatrum  pudicitite 

Serrana  illibatum : 
Ipai  atana  in  acie 
Pugnat  verbia  gratiae : 
Tyrannum,  potentin 

Spemena  dominatum. 


'  MissaU  HqfnietuL 

Ab  inceato  casta  concnpiacitur : 
Spretua  in  lucem  impugnana  moritnr : 

Orat :  vita  redditur. 
Lupanari  denndata  trahitnr : 
Fuao  crine  corpua  omne  tegitur  : 

Luce  circumfunditur. 

Forma,  robur,  aexua,  aetaa. 
Ad  certandum  reddit  Uetaa 

Mentea  intuentium : 
Cum  naturae  Tincunt  metas, 
CoDstantea  aenrant  atbletas 

Ad  mortia  aupplicium. 

Salve  Virgo,  Martyr  alnw, 
Qu«  jam  cum  victrice  palmA 

Tranaia  ad  coeleatia ; 
Agnea  Agnum  imitaria, 
Et  ab  Agno  coronaria ; 

Sponaa  ea  et  filia. 

Audi  preoea,  vide  Tota, 
Quae  tibi  mente  devotft 

Pleba  offert  fidelium, 
Et  poat  bujua  vitae  atatum 
Due  noa  tecum  ad  optatum 

Sanctorum  oonsortium.  Amen. 


XVIL— In  Fbsto  Epiphania. 
E  Missali  PaUantwo.^ 

Gaudete  Toa  fidelea,  gentium  para  electa : 

Etbiopum  nigredo  in  Judsam  eat  tranalata.' 

Offerunt  Arabea  aurum,  Tharsia  myrrham,  thua  Saba. 

Oatendunt  myatice  quia  ait  cui  aua'pnebent  dona. 

Rex  per  aurum,  per  thua  Sacerdoa,*  per  myrrham  aepultura. 

Offeramua  re  veA  Chriato  quod  Regea  in  figniA. 

^  This  and  the  following  are  the  only  aeqoencea  we  at  preaent  know  which  aeem 
of  Spanish  origin ;  the  Spanish  Church  apparently  having  had  the  same  repngnance 
to  aeqnences  that  marks  the  Italian.  The  Palencia  Miual  of  15(>8,  whenee  it  is 
taken,  is  not  a  very  uncommon  book  in  Spanish  libraries. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  read  tranwecta. 

3  We  have  omitted  et,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm. 
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Ezamiiiemiis  meDtes;  et  aturum  est  in  ariL 

Mortificemnr  culpis ;  et  aic  offeitnr  myrrha. 

Thnru  odor  baliaini,  quod  Sabaea  protulit,  ad  firtutum  pertinel 

mento. 
Cujiu  salutifera,  lustrent  noatra  vitia  ad  salatem,  annua  flagramenta. 
Ad  ultunum  laoa  est  dicta :  paallat  chorus  Amen ;  Alleluia. 


XYIII.— In  Febto  8.  Antonini. 
E  MisioU  PttUantino. 


Christ!  miles  Antonine 
Decns  urbis  Pallantinse, 

Holocaustum  PamiK, 
Nos  in  unum  ooaoerva» 
Nos  unanimes  consenra, 

Sordis  a  eongerie. 
Ut  qui  terr»  de  profundo 
Fcntem  tibi  sitibnndo 

Prepotens  elicuit, 


Qui  salutem  potu  sacro, 
Yel  saWifioo  laTacro, 

Languidis  restituit. 
Sicut  nos  audivimnsy 
Ita  quoque  vidimus 

Civitate  Domini ; 
Hie  et  tuis  precibus 
Subveni  supplicibus 

Nunc  ubique  et  temper* 
Quod  pius  ipse  Deus  tribuat. 
Amen. 


XDL— Feb  Octavam  Nativitatis  B.  M.  V. 
S  Missali  Morhunti, 


Li^um  YitK  <iu8erimui. 
Qui  vitam  amisimus 

Fruetu  ligni  vetiti : 
Nee  iuTcntum  noTcrit 
Qui  fhietum  non  viderit 

Adherentem  stipiti. 

Fmctus,  per  quem  TiTitur, 
Pendety  neut  creditur, 

Virgints  ad  ubera : 
Et  ad  cruoem  iterum 
Inter  viros  scelemm 

Passus  quinqne  Tulneia. 

HflBC  Virgo  puerpera, 
HsBC  crux  salutirera* 

Ambo  ligna  mystica : 
Hsc  yssopuB  humilisy — 
nia  cedrus  nobiJis, 

Utraqne  viyifica. 

Positus  in  medio. 
Quo  me  vertam  nescio : 
In  hoc  duld  dubio 
Dulcis  est  collatio. 
Hie,  complexus  brachiis, 
Modis  Tagit  Tariis : 
Hie  eztendit  braebia, 
Amplexurus  omnia. 

Camm  mater  tenere 
NoTit  hie  tenere ; 


Caritas  sub  latere 

Nescit  hie  latere. 
Hie  adherens  peetori 

Paicitur  ab  ubere : 
Hie  affizus  arbori 

Pascit  nos  ex  Tulnere. 

Cnu  miniitrat  pabula, 
Fruetu  nos  reficiens : 

Mater  est  prseambula, 
Fructum  nobis  nutriens. 

Cruz  in  loco  paseuse 
Pascit  nos  prsecipue : 
Sed  Virgo  praacipua 
Pascit  ipsa  pascua. 

Tandem  ad  hoc  trahitur 

Finalis  sententia. 
Quod  nemo  eonsequitur 

Unam  sine  ali&. 

Qui  crucem  elegerit. 
Nee  aic  Matrem  deserit : 
Cum  ad  Crucem  venerity 
Matrem  ibi  poterit 

Stantem  invenire : 
Nee  qui  Matrem  eligit, 
Crucem  prorsns  abigit, 
Si  modum  intelligit 
Per  quem  Matrem  contigit 

QIadium  transire. 
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Erffo  qui  utramlibet  Nob  de  Cnioe  respiee, 
Optat,  illam  adeat :  FOi  Crucifixe : 

fix  quo  nihil  prohibet  Fnictua  o  Tirifice, 
Quid  utroaue  gaudeat.  Fructus  ligni  vite, 

Fili  Matris  tJnice,  Nob  te  ipso  reioe> 
Matris  €nici  fixe,  Nobis  da  frai  te.    Amen. 

XX. — In  Communi  Plubivm  Sanctorum  Pabticularium. 
E  MissaU  Cameracend. 

Adest  dies  l»titi«  Nos  er^^^ui  quotidie 

Qui  de  ?alle  miseritt  ConditioDu  prapris 

Iste  beatns  cxiil :  ObrolviiiiOT  msetitift, 

Ecnliis  ottnia  carie,  BesolTanmr  Intitii, 


IndatQa  stoMt  glorise,  Gdebrantea  i 

Gaudenaad  cesium  tiansiit.  BeaSi  Patris  hodie« 

Qui  post  aurum  uon  tlhut,  Ut  post  istius  anxiR 

Neo  spem  suam  posuit  Vite  Tiseque  devise 

In  tbesauiis  pecunis  :  Procellosa  naufiragia, 

Sed  solam  vitam  petiit,  Per  istius  sufiragia 

Quam  Deus  illi  tnbuit  Mereamur  consortia 

In  sempitemft  requie.  CuiisB  curs  nesda.^    Amen. 

XXI.— Per  Octavam  S.  Johannib  Baptibta' 
E  MissaU  Cameracensi. 

Vox  ctemaotis  in  deeerto  Verbi  Tatea  incamata 

More  Bonana  inexperto  PrsBleien«ba  omai  vati 


Voces  nostna  in  aperto  Needum  naloa  needuos  nati 
Conckmara  fiseiat:  Prophetat  ptsBsentiam. 

Istnm  decent  meloditty 

Cuius  ortum  Zacharias  9  ^'•^"!«"'  f."™™|  ^^ 

MiBsuB  idem  qm  Mmms  ^umen  wtsB.  hme«  l^is, 

Partum  Verbi  nuntiat.  ""™  ™«o«  *«J 


In  sublime 

Senex  mater  et  effeta  Per  te  viam  teneamna. 

Novo  sentit  in  prophetft  A  qnft  per  noa  defiamuB» 

Quod  naturtt-neaeit  meta,  Ut,  te  duee,  tranaeamua 

Noti  partUB  gratiam :  Hinc  ad  sedes  superas. 

^  Amen. 

XXII. — In  Fbbto  Sancti  Randti. 

D.  VII.  Januar. 

E  MissaU  Ha/mensi, 

Preciosa  mora  Sanctorum  Inyitatur  fa&c  in  die 

In  consnectu  Domini :  Ad  Regis  oonmium; 

Quanta  suns  sit  justomm  Uniyersss  carnia  vise 

Sancto  patet  homini  Sanctus  tangit  bravinm ; 

Qui  in  tanto  se  adaptavit  Causa  mortis  diffinitse 

Christiano  nomini#  Rei  dat  judiciaa^ 

Quod  se  totnm  cc^lavit  Quod  sit  finis  bujua  vitas 

Veritatis  lumini.  Vitale  initinm. 

1  The  poet  is  imitating  Adam  of  S.  Victor : — 
Bt  quam  boita  Curia 
Quae  corge  prorsus  nesda* 
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Pater  Regis  et  Regis  filius 

Dictus  [est]  Dux :  Rex  did  melius 

Vir  Justus  potent : 
Se  regebat  Rege  nobilius, 
Foedus  pacis  aervans  fitlelius, 

Ut  res  ianotttit  ^ 

Huoc  ad  poenas  innocentum, 
Vel  ad  paces  persequeotum 

Fldeles  Ecclesise, 
Non  vox  flectit  snggerentis. 
Nee  jus  moTent*  justse  mentis 

Preees  aut  peeunisB. 
Sains  erat  vom  geatis ; 
Vtrtua  lecte  inoedentis 

Causa  fit  iuf  idi» : 
Zelns  patet  sseTientis : 
Contra  Ducem  incedentis 

Graasantur  insidis. 

Erat  sancto  saoguine 
Cunctus  magnus  nomine : 
Nil  in  nequam  homine 

Profiiit  propinquitas : 
Ducem,  deeus  Dactse 
Circumeinxit  acie 
£c  sob  paeis  foedere 

Prodlit  iniquitas. 

Anctor  doll  duci  soli 
Telle  loqui  simulat : 


Sanctus  credit  et  obedit; 
Solus  ei  obviat. 

Dum  tractatur  et  causatur 

De  regni  regimine, 
Yulneratur,  morti  datur 

Mar^r  sine  crimine. 

Est  indtttus  Dux  Kanutus 
Togft  tinctft  sanguine : 

Nuptialis  vestis  talis 
Est  ooalcftit  gratisB. 

Vita  vilis  et  exilis 

Transit  per  mariyrium : 
Quo  est  Vita  aoquisita 

Quae  non  habet  terminum. 

Preciosa  mors  Kanuti : 
Surdi,  c»ci,  okudi,  muii 
Sunt  salnti  restituti 

Ejus  patrocinio : 
Hujus  prece  nos  adjuti 
De  salute  simns  tuti, 
Ne  tradamur  serrituti 

Demonis  dominio. 

Martyr  sancte,  mortis  tuse 

A^ntes  memoriam 
Nobis  datus  advocatus 

Tecum  duo  ad  gloriam 
Sempiternam.     Amen. 
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Wx  were  accidentally  prevented  from  noticing  as  usual  the  Architec- 
tural Room  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  our  last  number,  and  our  criticism  has 
therefore  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
itself.  Thb,  and  the  actually  small  number  of  ecclesiological  designs 
contributed  this  year,  counsel  brevity  in  our  remarks.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  criticise  such  a  design  as  that  of  Mr.  Scott's  noble  Ely  reredos, 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  comment  upon  except  from  an  examination 
of  the  original ;  nor  yet  that  of  the  church  of  AU  Saints,  Kensington, 
by  Mr.  White,  which  we  have  described  at  some  length,  and  will  again 
do  after  actual  inspection.  A  similar  silence  is  imposed  upon  us  re- 
garding the  large  Irvin^te  place  of  worship  in  Gordon  Square,  of 
which  a  view  of  the  interior  in  perspective  is  exhibited. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin's  Coatham  church, 
(1115.)  Mr.  R.  H.  Potter's  Church  of  England  Educational  Institu- 
tion. Bolton,  (liao)  is  rather  too  ambitious.     The  belfry  story  in  the 
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same  architect's  church  (1136)  is  not  sufficiently  high.  Messrs.  Peach 
and  Lote  exhibit  a  design  submitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
new  church  at  Old  Brentford,  (1 128,) — cruciform,  and  Middle-Pointed, 
with  a  tower  of  Third-Pointed  conception,  bearing  the  Kentish  beacon 
turret.  We  fear  we  cannot  say  much  for  this  proposed  church, — but  how 
are  we  to  notice  another  design  submitted  in  the  same  competition  by 
the  gentlemen  entitled  Spurr  and  Arnold,  "  comprising  also  accommo- 
dation beneath  for  the  male  and  female  Sunday  Schools,"  (1195)  ?  The 
church,  we  believe,  stands  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and  the  whole  com- 
position tries  to  look  something  like  a  German  cathedral,  which  it 
about  as  much  resembles  as  Mr.  Wyld's  Globe  is  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  Ordinary  terms  of  ecclesiological  description  fail  with  such  a 
hybrid,  and  we  therefore  gladly  refrtun  from  the  impossible  task. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New  Htthe,  East  Mailing.  Kent, 
(1150.)  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Pope,  is  a  small  church  consisting  of 
nave,  and  aisle,  and  chancel,  built  in  the  style  transitional  between 
First  and  Middle^Pointed,  of  which  both  exterior  and  interior  views 
are  given.  The  western  bell  gable  is  too  heavy.  The  arrangements 
seem  well  intended.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Mr.  Breakspear'a  re- 
modelled tower  and  spire  to  Bridgewater  church,  (1 172.)  The  bdl 
gable  of  Mr.  James's  church  at  Smethwick  (1174)  is  exaggerated. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  designs  in  the  Exhibition,  i8(118l)by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  a  series  of  *^ submitted"  buildings  "secular,  ecclesiastical,  and 
educational,"  to  be  erected  at  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  (Price's  Candle  Manu- 
factory,) where  an  open  work  central  spire  contrasts  infelicitously  with 
a  western  one  of  the  usual  English  type.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Thurs- 
ton's design,  submitted  for  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  Walton 
church,  Surrey,  (1203)  breaks  out  into  a  wonderful  superfluity  of 
transepts  and  other  projections.  A  "congregational  church," Lewisham 
Road,  "for  Mr.  Alderman  Wire."  by  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin, 
(1205)  affects  the  ecclesiastical  and  cruciform.  Messrs.  Wehnert  and 
Ashdown's  new  church  about  to  be  erected  at  TiUse  Hill,  (1206)  is  a 
pretentious  preaching-house,  tricked  out  in  the  clumsy  resemblance  of 
an  apsidal  church  of  a  Gherman  character,  with  large  pedimented 
windows.  Mr.  T.  Harris  contributes  a  well-meant  "  interior  of  the 
chapel  of  the  new  Workhouse,  for  the  parish  of  S.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  "  (1210) : — the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  too  much  that  of  a  hall. 
We  have  heard  of  Lowestoft  as  a  watering-place  of  a  retired  descrip- 
tion :  we  never  could,  however,  have  imagined  that  it  was  so  &r 
behind  civilization  as  to  have  afforded  a  committee  which  could  have 
"  selected  for  consideration"  the  design  submitted  in  competition  for  a 
new  church,  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholls  (1212).  This  wonderful  effort  of  Eccle- 
siological Art  for  1853.  consists  of  a  structure  destitute  of  aisles,  but 
sprouting  into  long  transepts,  and  efflorescent  with  spirelets,  greater 
and  smaller,  of  which  we  counted  no  less  than  four  upon  the  design. 

On  the  whole  the  Architectural  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
present  year,  was  admirably  adapted  to  show  the  curious  what  the 
actual  condition  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  not. 
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Wb  think  we  cannot  better  employ  eome  of  our  pages  in  this  and 
several  succeeding  numbers,  than  by  giving  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  things  as  regards  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  our  cathe- 
drals, and  other  places  where  choral  foundations  exist.  It  is  fit  that 
Churchmen  should  be  informed,  from  time  to  time,  what  improvements 
have  been  made ;  for  such  are  both  subjects  for  thankfulness  and  ex- 
amples for  imitation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  possibly  further 
the  accomplishment  of  the  many  reforms  that  are  still  needed,  by  re- 
spectfuUy  hinting  what  ought  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  importance  of  a  general  devout  and  careful  manner  of 
celebrating  Divine  Offices  in  the  principal  churches  of  a  diocese,  we 
will  suppose  the  authorities  of  those  churches  to  be  sensible  of  it ;  or 
if  they  unhappily  are  not,  we  leave  them  to  be  rebuked  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  so,  seeing  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  Charge  or 
a  Visitation  Sermon. 

In  case  these  pages  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  person  who  has  not 
considered  the  use  of  choral  foundations,  (and  too  many  such  there 
seem  to  be,  even  among  the  members  of  them,)  we  will  just  state  our 
belief,  which  we  hold  in  common  with  a  long  chain  of  wise  and  pious 
Churchmen, — that  the  object  of  such  foundations  is  to  offer,  day  by 
day,  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  admit:  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  both 
because  we  are  taught  that  such  acts  are  acceptable  to  Almighty  G6d, 
through  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  because  it  is  a  great 
benefit  to  every  devout  Christian  to  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  in 
such  specimens  of  public  worship — a  kind  of  worship  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  true  idea  of  it  is  realized,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  which  will  be  the  employment  of  a  blessed  eternity.  Through 
the  establishment  of  choral  worship  in  every  cathedral,  the  advantage 
of  attending  it  may  be  sometimes  enjoyed  by  all  who  wish  :  and  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  facts,  that,  of  all  countries  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  England  proper  contains  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  choral  foundations  in  actual  working,  and  the  least  amount  of 
religious  error  in  proportion  to  its  population,  deserves  to  be  well 
considered. 

The  following  are  the  heads  under  which  our  observations  will  be 
arranged: — 

1.  What  members  of  the  foundation  attend  the  several  services. 

2.  Whether  they  enter  the  quire  in  procession. 

3.  The  customs  of  the  place  with  respect  to  intoning  the  prayers.  . 

4.  The  style  in  which  it  is  done. 

5.  Tbe  customs  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  responses  of  the 
Quire,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  made. 

6.  The  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms. 

7.  The  style  of  Services  and  Anthems  used,  and  of  their  per- 
formance. 
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8.  Whether  Anthems  are  always  sung  in  the  proper  place. 

9.  Whether  there  be  weekly  Communion. 

10.  The  place  of  the  afternoon  sermon. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  these  heads,  which 
will  apply  to  most  of  the  churches  we  shall  afterwards  review. 

1 .  As  to  the  question^  What  members  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  ought  habitually  to  reside,  and  consequently  to  attend  daily 
Service,  where  they  have  no  reasonable  hindrance, — we  abstain  ftt)m 
giving  an  opinion,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  actual  celebration  of 
Divine  Worship.  Now  the  common  sense  of  musicians,  no  less  than 
the  statutes  of  the  churches  in  question,  indicates  twelve  as  the  lowest 
number  of  adult  singers  proper  for  a  double  Quire.  That  this  number 
is  not  kept  up  in  all  our  cadiedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  sacrilegious  avarice  of  Deans  and  Chapters  in  times 
past  not  allowing  such  salaries  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  founda- 
tion, as  are  necessary  in  order  for  their  constant  attendance. 

%  The  second  point  is  one  to  which,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  a  due 
regard  is  paid  in  many  Quires.  Not  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  the  very 
letter  of  an  Apostolic  command ;  for  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  when 
the  surpliced  members  come  in  straggling  one  after  another,  things  are 
*'  done  decently  and  in  order,''  (jevcxf/^ovw^  kcu  icarA  rafiv)  ;  and  when 
the  service  is  begun  thus  badly,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  conducted  property 
in  other  respects. 

3.  A  no  less  painful  absurdity  is  even  now  committed,  to  some  ex- 
tent in  most  places,  by  the  priest  reading  prayers  in  a  manner  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  ordinary  conversation,  while  the  Quire 
respond  musically ;  and  this  happens  most  frequently  in  that  highest 
part  of  Christian  worship,  the  Holy  Communion.  The  advantages  of 
the  authorized  ecclesiastical  chant  for  audibility  and  solemnity  have 
been  so  often  set  forth,  and  are  now  so  generally  allowed,  that  we  need 
not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  well  known 
'*  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service,"  to  "  Jebb  on  the  Choral  Service  of 
the  Church,"  (a  work  which  we  hope  is  in  every  Cathedral  library,) 
aind  to  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
bers of  this  periodical  for  April  and  August,  1850.  We  would  not  say 
that  inability  to  chant  should  disqualify  a  learned  and  pious  priest  from 
holding  a  canonry ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  such  a  one  ought  to 
content  himself  with  reading  the  lessons  and  preaching,  and  to  procure 
a  substitute  to  officiate  for  him  in  the  other  parts  of  divine  service. 
We  trust  that  before  the  year  1900  it  will  be  a  rare  thing  for  a  Dean 
or  Canon  to  be  unable  to  chant.  As  to  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  there 
are  several  slight  local  variations  which  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  in 
their  place. 

4.  Defects  relating  to  this  head  arise  either  from  want  of  reverence 
natural  infirmity,  or  ignorance  of  the  proper  management  of  the  voice. 
The  first  of  these  being  a  moral  fault,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
cured  by  supernatural  means.  ^  The  remedies  of  the  others  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

5.  That  our  Quires  used  Marbeck  as  their  text-book  at  the  time 
when  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  first  set  forth,  and  afterwards  at 
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ita  restoration  m  1558,  appears  to  bave  been  tibe  case  from  tbe  fonda- 
mental  agreement  wbicb  they  still  exhibit  among  one  another  and  with 
it.  There  are  some  Tariations  which  can  be  easily  traced  to  innovations 
of  recent  times,  but  if  we  except  these,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
existing  diversities  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  service  which  were  not 
in  the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  and  consequently  not  set  by  Marbeck, 
particularly  in  the  response  "  The  Loan's  Name  be  praised,'^  before  the 
Psalms.  But  several  of  the  ancient  cadences  are  very  much  corrupted ; 
thus,  one  of  the  responses  after  the  Apostles'  Greed,  the  original  nota- 
tion of  which  was. 


and  blesB  Thine  in  -  he  -  ri  -  tance. 


is  frequently  sung. 


and  bleas  Thine  in  -  he  -  ri  -  tance. 


in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  tendency  which  Quires  have  to  drop 
from  the  reciting  note  sooner  than  they  ought.  In  like  manner,  the 
ending  of  the  first  four  petitions  in  the  Litany,  instead  of j 


nu  -  se  -  ra  -  ble  sin-ners. 


18  frequently  sung  thus. 


mi-fle-n-UesJ 

That  these  alterations  are  corruptions,  and  not  improvements,  we 
leave  it  to  the  good  taste  of  our  readers  to  decide.  Again,  the 
"harmony"  which  is  heard  at  Westminster  and  other  places  to  the 
first  mentioned  corrupted  response,  namely. 


is  plainly  a  corruption  of 


for  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  musician  (not  being  a  bagpiper) 
would  have  set  a  monotone  bass  to  that  melody.  Unless  Precentors 
will  sometimes  have  the  responses  gone  through  in  the  practising-room. 
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and  endeavour  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard,  the  quire  will  certainly 
get  into  degenerate,  slovenly  ways.  Where  they  do  not  sing  Wrong 
notes,  there  is  still  a  fault  into  which  quires  are  apt  to  fall  as  regards 
the  responses,  namely,  a  very  rapid,  and  consequently  indistinct  utter- 
ance, the  evil  of  which  is  obvious  to  every  devout  Churchman. 

We  must  defer  our  remarks  on  the  remaining  heads  till  the  succeed- 
ing number. 

G- 


THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

The   Church  of  our  Fathers.     Bj   Danibl    Rock,   D.D.     London: 
Dolman,  1853. 

Db.  Rock  has  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion  this  valuable  and 
erudite  work;  one  peculiarly  interesting  to  Ecclesiologista  of  every 
Church,  but  more  especially  to  Englishmen,  as  containing  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  which  we  possess  of  the  religions  observ- 
ances and  worship  of  our  forefathers.  It  must  hereafter  become  the 
manual  of  ritualists,  for  the  most  minute  particulars  have  not  escaped 
the  diligence  of  the  learned  author,  and  he  has  explained  many  matters 
which  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  former  writers,  even  by  Ducange 
and  his  later  editor;  whilst  on  many  of  those  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms which  are  noticed  in  former  treatises,  his  researches  have  often 
thrown  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  The  wood  engravings  also,  which 
are  good  of  their  kind,  supply  iuformation  which  no  words  can  give. 
We  wish  they  had  been  more  numerous  in  the  latter  volume ;  he  might 
have  introduced  many  instructive  illustrations  from  the  MS.  Missals 
and  printed  Service  books  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteentii  centuries.  And  we  desiderate  a  ground  plan  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  it  stood  before  the  Reformation,  which  would 
have  supplied  a  key  to  unlock  many  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  ancient 
rite,  which  even  Dr.  Rock's  learning  does  not  always  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  solve.  Moreover, — what  is  a  must  serious  defect  in  a  work 
of  this  nature, — there  is  no  sufficient  index ;  and  as  the  account  is  given 
with  no  regular  plan,  but  rather  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, the  subjects  of  which  seem  continually  to  have  enlarged  as  the 
writer  proceeded,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  find  any  information  of 
which  we  may  be  in  search ;  and  this  mode  of  treatment  of  his  subjects 
has  occasioned  no  little  repetition  and  irregularity. 

This  last  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  public  services  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  liturgies  and  faith  having  been  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  portions  of  the  book.  The  first  words  are  characteristic, 
*'  Together  with  their  faith  from  Rome  it  was  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
drew  their  liturgy  also,  and  tht>se  books  in  which  its  rites  were  set 
forth."  This  indeed  is  the  text  whereto  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  treatise  is  appended,  and  whereof  it  is  an  expansion.  We  are 
bound  to  protest  against  this  most  unphilosophical^  and  we  must  add. 
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partial  mode  of  viewing  this  subject.  It  ib  the  great  fault  of  the  whole 
work ;  for  the  author  does  not  classify  and  state  his  facts,  and  then  beg 
the  reader  to  draw  certain  inferences  with  him  from  them,  but  adopts 
at  once  a  questionable  and  foregone  conclusion,  and  adapts  all  his 
reasons,  and  arranges  all  his  facts  accordingly ;  so  that  matters  of  ritual 
history,  disposed  and  ordered  after  his  method,  often  bear  a  very 
different  aspect  indeed  from  what  they  would  do  if  put  forward  in  their 
natural  sequence  and  fair  jixxta- position.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  work  has.  the  mi  .of  being  that  of  a  partisan,  rather  than  of 
a  searcher  after  truth.  We  are  involuntarily  driven  to  suspect  suppres- 
sion or  misquotation,  where  there  may  be  neither,  and  although  we 
believe  Dr.  Rock  is  not  wilfully  guilty  of  either,  yet  we  must  warn  the 
student  not  to  suppose  that  here  he  has  the  whole  of  the  question  com- 
pletely set  before  him  ;  for  instance,  the  Ghreek  and  Gallican  element 
introduced  by  Archbishop  Theodore  and  S.  Aggustine,  is  left  wholly 
unnoticed.  This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was  one  from 
which  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Lingard  was  singularly  free.  That 
honoured  and  impartial  historian  had,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  studiously  omitted  all  questions  of  doctrine  as  beyond  his  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  author  of  these  ^ssertations  has  aimed  at  supplying  that 
which  he  considers  a  defect ;  and,  accordingly,  the  three  first  parts 
contain,  according  to  his  own  admission,  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show 
from  the  vestments,  practices,  books,  and  other  remains  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  and  of  the  Norman  period,  that  "  the  Church  of  our  fathers 
in  England"  held  precbely  the  same  doctrine  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
at  the  present  day.  Thus  the  whole  of  his  first  volume  is  dedicated  to 
proving  that  transubstantiation  was  the  received  tenet  of  the  English 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  laity  communicated  under  one 
kind  only  (see  p.  169).  The  second  to  establish  their  identity  in  vest- 
ments, and  ceremonial,  and  belief  in  purgatory ;  the  former  part  of  the 
third  to  the  exact  coincidence  of  their  opinions  as  to  saint- worship, 
veneration  of  relics,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Doubt- 
less an  immense  amount  of  recondite  learning  and  information  has  been 
displayed  by  Dr.  Rock  in  treating  of  these  subjects,  yet  it  is  avowedly 
a  partial,  warped,  and  one-sided  view  of  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  doc- 
trine mainly,  not  mere  ritualism  or  ecclesiology  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, has  formed  a  legitimate  reason  why  this  work  has  not  been 
hitherto  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  author  himself  furnishes  us  with 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  dealing  with  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  mode  which  he  has  adopted.  He  has  in  more  places 
than  one  contradicted  or  varied  in  his  later  chapters  the  statements 
which  he  had  made  in  the  former  portions  of  his  book.  One  instance 
shall  suffice.  In  his  first  volume  (p.  1 69)  t^e  makes,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  unqualified  assertion,  that  "  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  the  Divine 
Eucharist  under  one  kind  only.''  The  evidence  which  he  tenders  in 
proof  of  this  proposition,  is  manifestly  inapplicable  and  insufficient. 
Yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  the  fourth  volume  (p.  41.  et 
seq.)  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  by  Bishop  Leofric,  in  the  eleventh  century,  wherein  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  former  statement,  but  from  which  it  is  abundantly  evident 
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that  both  kindi  were  then  babituaUy  administered  to  the  luty»  at  wdl 
ae  clergy. 

Without  enlarging  further  on  this  painful  point,  let  us  proceed  to 
state  that  the  account  Dr.  Rock  gives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Choreh 
services  is  very  instructive,  and  displays  much  research.  The  canoni- 
cal Hours,  with  the  variations  for  tiie  Seasons  and  the  Festivals, 
the  Vigils  for  the  Dead,  and  the  other  minor  services,  were  celebrated 
in  the  same  mode  substantially  as  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  botk 
by  laymen  and  clerics;  the  Psalms  (to  each  of  -  whidi  however  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Psalters  always  append  a  Collect)  and  Lessons  from  the 
Scripture  forming  the  staple  of  each,  the  oonrse  of  which  is  noted  in 
the  margin  of  all  the  Biblical  MS8.  A  fault  however  has,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  undoubtedly  been  committed  in  not  sufficiently 
distinguishing  the  altered  usages  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
ritual ;  as  for  instance,  in  not  informing  us  when  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity  first  took  place  in  this  country,  and  what  were  the 
differences  between  the  indigenoos  and  the  imported  rite ;  moreover,  in 
so  utterly  confounding  the  continental  practice  as  detailed  by  Amalarius, 
with  that  of  England.  (See  pp.  18,  98.) 

We  think  the  author  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  in  the  time  of 
Beda  hymnody  was  not  used  as  part  of  the  puUio  worship.  Beds 
himself  composed  many  hymns  in  the  very  metres  now  used  in  the 
Church,  most  suitable  for  popular  singing,  and  which  were  aocordingiy 
adopted  into  the  public  devotions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  No  subse- 
quent change  in  this  respect  is  noted  by  their  writers,  and  the  use  was 
common  in  the  9th  century.  In  S.  Aldhelm^s  poem  on  the  church 
erected  by  the  daughter  of  King  Centvrine  (Op.  Edit.  Giles,  115, 
circa  650)  he  uses  these  words  (quoted  by  Dr.  Rock  himself,  p.  14)  : 

"  Dttlcibns  antiphoiue  polsent  accentibns  auras, 
Classibus  et  geminis  pmlmonim  concrepet  oda; 
Hymoistae  crebro  vox  articulata  resultet, 
Et  oelsum  quatiat  clamoso  carmine  culmen." 

Let  sDtiphons  in  sweetest  modulations  strike  the  ear» 
From  twin  responding  ranks  Psalms  echo  far  and  near ; 
And  let  the  hymnist's/otn^cd  voice  be  heard  around. 
Till  with  his  intoned  verse  the  lofty  roofs  resound. 

There  can  be  but  one  meaning  to  these  words.  Besides,  in  the  yenerable 
manuscript  Psalter  (Vespas.  A.  1  of  the  Cotton  Library)  in  the  British 
Museum,  assuredly  of  Roman  caligraphy,  and  of  the  late  part  of  the 
6th  or  early  in  the  7th  century,  with  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear 
version  (cited  too  by  Dr.  Rock  himself),  there  are  hymns  specially  ap- 
pointed  for  Sundays  and. other  days;  and  similar  hymns  are  also 
found  in  another  manual  of  devotion  in  the  Royal  Library,  of  the  8tfa 
century. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  differences  were  very  considerable,  both 
from  the  Sarum  use  and  that'  of  modem  Rome,  which  are  scarcely 
set  forth  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Dr.  Rock* 

Amongst  others,  there  were  no  candles  on  the  altar,  though  many 
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around  it,  and  there  was  no  elevation  of  the  elements.  Proses  of 
rhythmical  sentences  and  Antiphons  as  set  forth  in  the  curious  MSS. 
called  Tropers,  and  Sequences  became  intermingled  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  Canon.  The  altar  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  east 
wall ;  the  people  made  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine ;  there  was  a 
solemn  Benediction  before  Communion,  and  the  whole  congregation 
communicated  in  both  kinds,  which  were  distributed  by  the  Bishop 
or  Priest  going  down  among  the  people,  sometimes  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  The  Canon,  if  the  celebration  was  by  a 
Bishop,  is  said  by  Dr.  tlock  to  have  been  repeated  to  himself>  and  not 
aloud  (though  there  is  no  English  evidence  for  this  circumstance); 
the  usual  parochial  Mass  was  at  nine  o'clock,  that  is.  after  Terce,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  women,  as  Beda  first 
informs  us,  came  to  church  with  their  heads  veiled. 

With  respect  to  the  Sequence,  Dr.  Rock  has  established,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  *'Troper,"  of  Ethelred  the  Second's  reign,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  [Bodl.  775],  that  it  was  then  in  general 
use,  having  been  first  introduced  by  Alcuin  and  Adrian  II.,  as  appears 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  quoted  at  page  32.  A 
rubric  in  the  "  Ti;oper  "  reads  thus  : 

"  Hie  Tibi  canton  sunt  euncta  seguentia  prttsto, 
Qutt  circulo  annorum  modulantur  ordine  pulchro." 

But  the  word  Sequence,  up  to  the  year  1020  or  1030,  meant  simply 
the  newna  at  the  end  of  the  Alleluia  which  concluded  the  Gradual, — 
the  Caudatum  AUeluia,  as  it  was  sometimes  caUed.  When  S.  Notker 
Balbulus, — or,  as  Dr.  Rock  contends,  Alcuin,-'^rst  introduced  his 
rhythmical  words  instead  of  the  neuma,  or  Sequence,  they  were  at  first 
called  Proses,  but  in  process  of  time  took  the  name  of  that  which 
they  supplanted,  and  were  called  Sequences,  Since  the  year  1100, 
Sequence  and  Prose  have  been  usually  convertible  terms,  though  not 
always, — ^for  perhaps  the  Notkerian  or  syllabic  kind  are  more  com- 
monly called  Proses  than  Sequences,  and  the  Victorine,  or  rhythmical 
and  rhyming  versus,  more  commonly  Sequences*  than  Proses  ;  and  the 
hymns  interspersed  with  Alleluias  (found  in  the  Sarum  Processional), 
which  were  sung  in  the  Processions  in  Christmas  and  Easter -tide,  at 
matins  or  at  vespers,  bear  the  peculiar  name  of  Proses,  The  deri- 
vation of  the  new  from  the  old  Sequence  (in  other  wordsi,  of  the 
Prose  from  the  Tailed  Alleluia)  gives  rise  to  the  following  Sarum 
Rubric: — *'  Deinde  clerici  incipiunt  Alleluia  sine  pneumate:  quod  per 
iotum  annum  ohservatur,  quando  dicitur  Seguentia  tantum,"  In  other 
words,  when  they  gave  the  substitute  for  the  neuma.  they  were  not  to 
give  the  neuma  also :  "  Quando  vero  non  habetur  Sequentia,  turn  dicitur 
pneuma  a  toto  chore.'*  In  the  Southern  Churches,  the  Priest  sometimes 
intoned  the  Sequence,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  England.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Rock  might  have  explained  this  matter  a  little  more 
clearly. 

To  pass  over  many  other  most  interesting  matters  it  would  seem  that 
both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chureh  and  that  of  S.  Osmond  seven  deacons 
and  seven  acolytes  assisted  the  priest  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
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in  the  Procession  at  the  highest  festivals — and  that  the  Litanies  were  at 
each  period  sung  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  the  Septiform  Litany 
consisting  in  the  repetition  of  each  of  the  introductory  sentences  of  the 
Litany  thrice  by  each  of  the  seven  deacons  successively ;  the  Quinque- 
form  by  each  of  five  deacons  successively ;  whilst  in  the  ordinary  form 
they  were  repeated  thrice  by  each  of  three  deacons,  or  by  one  only,  as 
the  case  might  be  (p.  100).  We  may  here  however  observe  that 
these  Litanies  varied  much  in  England*  and  certainly  followed  no 
Roman  type,  but  rather  a  Gh-eek  one. 

From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  from  the  time  of  Beda  up  to  the 
Refonnation,  it  was  the  invariable  custom  to  stand  at  prayer  in  the 
English  Church,  "  in  memoriam  Dominicaa  velin  spem  nostrs  resurrec- 
tionis,"  (p  106.)  We  must  here  express  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Rock  for 
having  read  so  carefully  the  writings  of  Beda,  whose  worics  contain 
liturgical  intimations  of  the  greatest  value  which  however  have  been 
heretofore  overlooked. 

In  this  twelfth  chapter  Dr.  Rock  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sarum  Rite,  continuing  to  preach  indefatigably  from  the  same  text,  the 
conformity  of  the  whole  to  Rome,  although  we  have  already  seen  the 
very  considerable  distinctions  between  the  Sarum  and,  at  all  events,  the 
modem  Roman  rule ;  and  that  in  many  points,  as  for  instance  in  their 
Litanies  and  the  seven  Hours  of  the  divine  offices  they  undoubtedly 
did  no  more  than  follow  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  Christendom^  eastern 
and  southern  as  well  as  western. 

The  Author  has  taken  his  account  of  the  Sarum  Rite,  mainly 
from  the  Consuetudinary  of  S.  Osmond,  which  he  has  printed  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  Salisbury  Library,  (another  version,  differing 
little,  was  published  in  the  British  Magazine  some  years  since  from 
a  manuscript  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  from  which  Mr. 
Chambers  has  extracted  the  portions  relating  to  the  Breviary  Ser- 
vice in  his  edition  of  the  Psalter. of  Sarum,)  and  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion firom  "the  Portous,  or  Portifory,  or  Breviary  of  Sarum,"  from  the 
Legenda,  the  Passionale,  the  Martyrology.  the  Antiphonar,  the  Psalter, 
the  Missal,  the  Gradual,  the  Troper  (a  rare  book),  the  Processional,  the 
Benedictional,  the  Manual,  the  Ordinal.  The  Antiphonar  being  in  foct 
a  noted  Breviary,  the  Gradual  a  noted  Missal,  the  Processional  contain- 
ing the  Proses  Responsories  and  Litanies  said  in  Processions,  the  Ordinal 
corresponding  with  the  Pica  or  Pie,  showing  the  order  of  service  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  and  the  Manual  setting  forth  the  occasional 
offices.  However  the  Breviary,  or  Antiphonarium,  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  great  authority  for  all  the  liturgical  usages  of  the  Sarum  Service, 
as  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

With  much  deference  to  such  authority  as  Dr.  Hock,  we  think  he  has 
fallen  here  into  a  mistake  of  much  importance.  He  speaks  of  the  ordinary 
printed  Portous,  or  Portifory,  as  being  the  true  form  of  this  Breviary, 
whereas  in  truth  it  certainly  was  not  so,  but  only  a  portable  edition 
abbreviated  and  curtailed  for  private  use,  as  its  name  implies.  The  true 
and  perfect  Breviary,  and  that  which  agrees  with  the  Anttphonaries  and 
other  MSS.  was  printed  in  folio  by  Byrkman  at  Paris  in  1516,  and 
again  by  Chevallonin  1538,  entitled  expressly  "Breviarium  eeu  Horu- 
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TiMm  domeiticum  she  Choro  Ecc!esia$iico  deserviens,*'  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Bodleian,  Bzeter  College,  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  British 
Musenm.  They  contain  the  Ordinal  and  Lessons  entire,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  omitted  in  the  shorter  books.  These  editions 
coincide  also  with  the  larger  noted  manuscript  Breviaries,  and  doubt- 
less contained  the  form  used  in  the  cathedral  church. 

Hence  Dr.  Rock's  observation  that  "  the  Lessons  in  tlie  Sarum 
Matins  were  shorter  than  those  in  the  Roman  Breviary'*  is  not  true ; 
they  are  in  fact  in  all  the  offices  much  longer  and  more  varied.  The 
office  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Day  is  in  the  true  Breviary  the  same  with 
the  Roman ;  but  in  the  Portifory  it  wilj  be  found  considerably  abridged. 
Neither  is  it  correct  that  there ''  is  no  variation  between  the  Sarum  Office 
for  Terce,  Sext  and  None  and  that  in  the  Roman  model,"  (p.  130.) 
There  was  at  least  one  great  difference  ;  the  Preces  or  Petitions  are  not 
said  at  these  Hours  according  to  Roman  use,  but  in  the  Sarum  these 
*•  Preces"  were  always  said  at  the  small  Hours.  The  Rubric  (omitted 
in  the  smaller  book)  is  express  in  the  larger : — ••  Hae  Preces  predictse 
dicantar  supradicto  modo  ad  Matutinas  et  ad  iii..  vi.,  ix.,  et  ad  Vesperus 
in  omnibus  feriis,"  &c.  We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  the  larger 
Breviaries  contun  several  festivals, — as,  for  instance,  that  "  Iconiae 
Salvatoris," — ^not  found  in  the  sm&ller,  and  there  are  other  variations 
which  we  have  not  space  to  mention.  The  above-mentioned  circum- 
stances are  all  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Chambers's  edition  of  the  Sarum 
Psalter,  which  Dr.  Rock  would  have  done  well  to  have  consulted. 

The  author  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  Matins  and  Lauds  was  the 
service  ordinarily  frequented  by  the  people  in  the  morning ;  but  his 
authorities  scarcely  bear  out  that  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
scarce  book,  "  The  Myrroure  of  Our  Ladie"  (Ixxv.  b),  states  distinctly 
that  the  Creed  *•  Quicunque"  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  Prime,  "  be- 
cause peoftle  use  that  time  most  to  come  to  church." 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  another  mistake  into  which 
Dr,  Rock  has,  we  think,  fallen  with  respect  to  some  of  the  liturgical 
usaf^es  of  the  Sarum  Church.  With  him,  '*  Missa  in  Capitulo/'  "  Ser- 
vitmm  in  Capitulo,'^  means  mass  or  service  in  the  Chapter-house  (see  p. 
126).  A  former  writer  in  these  pages  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  an 
impassible  construction,  and  that  the  Chapter-house,  having  no  altar, 
was  at  no  period  a  place  where  the  Divine  offices  could  be  celebrated. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression  *'  in  Capitulo,"  which 
is  frequently  made  use  of?  A  careful  investigation  will,  in  our 
opinion,  show  that  *'Servitium  in  Capitulo"  was  not  intended  to 
designate  any  particular '  place,  but  should  be  translated  "  Service 
in  Chapter,'* — i.  e.,  "  extra  chorom^"  confined  to  their  own  cathedral 
and  corporate  body,  opposed,  as  it  usually  is,  to  "  Servitium  in  Conr 
ventu,^'  or  '*  in  choro,"  which  last-mentioned  Service  was  in  the  choit 
of  the  cathedral,  and  was  open  to  the  public  generally.  The  place 
used  at  Salisbury  for  these  capitular  services  was  apparently  at  the 
extreme  east  of  the  church,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  are  still  the 
remains  of  a  second  choir  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  The  "  Missa" 
was,  we  apprehend,  always  *'  in  capitulo,"  i.  e.,  at  the  High  or  princi- 
pal Altar,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  where  the  other  chapter 
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services  were  said,  except  when  it  was  sung  at  the  altar  dedicated  to 
any  particular  saint. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  considerable  differences  existed  between  the  ancient  English 
and  Roman  rite.  That  used  in  this  country  was  longer  and  more  mag- 
nificent, and,  by  Dr.  Rock's  own  confession,  the  devotions  were  more 
fervent  and  beautiful,  and,  except  as  to  the  actual  Canon,  varied  much 
from  the  foreign  form.  Two  candles  only  stood  on  the  altar;  the 
vestments  were  less  varied  ;  the  noble  hymns  beginning  "  K3rrie 
Bleison,'*  probably  composed  by  S.  Dunstan,  were  sung  before  the 
Epistle  at  festival  times,  and  the  Sequences  before  the  Gospel.  The 
Elements  (none  of  which  were  afterwards  reserved)  were  brought  in 
after  the  introit  from  the  vestry  by  Acolytes  in  procession,  and  depo- 
sited on  the  credence :  "  Locum  ubi  panis  et  vinum  et  aqua  ad  Eucha- 
ristise  ministrationem  disponuntur.'*  After  the  reception  of  the  Body  by 
the  people,  which  was  Hometimes  done  after  the  service  was  over, 
common  wine  was  given  them,  to  enable  them  to  swallow  It  the 
better;  and  there  was  a  regular  offertory  before  the  Oblation.  The 
Pax,  or  Kiss  of  Peace,  was  given  before  actual  communion,  by  send- 
ing the  "  Osculatorium,"  or  "  Tabula  Pacis,"  (a  figure  of  our  Loan 
Crucified  painted  or  carved  on  a  board)  round  for  the  people  to  kiss. 
A  fan  was  used  to  drive  away  insects  from  the  Altar.  A  canopy 
hung  over  the  High  Altar,  admirable  private  and  other  devotions  for 
priests  and  people  were  interspersed  in  different  portions  of  the  office, 
and  there  were  other  variations,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
long  and  most  instructive  account  given  in  the  book  itself. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  ritual  or  festival  year  of 
the  Sarum  Books,  which  we  could  have  wished  had  been  somewhat 
fuller,  as  there  are  such  ample  materials  available  for  a  more  complete 
and  correct  detail.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  solemnity  of  the  Boy  Bishop  is 
referred  by  Dr.  Rock  almost  wholly  to  S.  Nicholas,  and  the  ceremonial  is 
treated  of  as  if  belonging  entirely  to  him ;  whereas  the  Breviary,  Ordi- 
nal and  Missal  themselves  never  mention  his  name  at  all,  but  the  cele- 
bration is  wholly  referred  to  the  honourable  remembrance  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  by  way  of  memorial  that  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Church,  and  even  infants,  may  be  highest  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  here  to  close  our  notice  of  this  elaborate 
work.  A  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  us  to  point  out  some  of  its 
defects.  Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  English  Ecclesiological  and  Liturgi- 
cal science  that  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  contributor; — 
'*  When  you  notice  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Rock's  '  Church  of 
our  Fathers,*  I  hope  you  will  not  overlook  a  rather  singular  oversight 
which  its  learned  author  has  committed.  In  page  224  is  given  a  wood- 
cut from  a  Flemish  Book  of  Hours,  of  clearly  the  16th  century,  show- 
ing a  church  in  its  Lent  hangings.  An  altar  is  seen  upon  a  footpace, 
with  reredos  and  curtains,  and  surmounted  by  the  vested  Rood,  S. 
Mary,  and  S.  John.     Westward  are  seen  the  stalls,  or  rather  stall-like 
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benches,  on  one  of  which  tt  priest  is  sittingp  hearing  a  confecibion.  llie 
whole  moat  clearly  shows  the  interior  of  a  chancel.  Dr.  Rock,  how- 
ever, interpreting  the  design  as  would  seem  under  the  colouring  of  an 
id^fixe  of  old  English  ritual,  sees  in  it  a  nave,  and  takes  the  rood  and 
figures  surmounting  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  the  High  Altar  for  those 
of  the  chancel  screen.  The  (palpably)  reredos  and  the  stalls  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  realised,  calling  the  latter  a  *  bench,*-  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  fixed  in  front  of  a  pillar,  and  that  it  runs  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  backed  by  high  wainscot. work. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Dr.  Rock  has  committed  this  identical 
mistake  in  his  second  volume  also,  p.  499,  in  describing  a  print  which 
he  gives  of  the  herse  of  Abbot  Islip,  in  which  the  reredos  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  it  now  stands,  is  clearly  given,  with  its  doors  north 
and  south,  and  between  them  the  High  Altar.  The  herse  stands  on 
the  floor  of  the  ••  Sacrarium," — ^the  head  of  the  high  tomb  of  Edmund 
Crouchback  peeps  over  the  veils  which  screen  the  sacred  enclosure,  and 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  have  the  diaper- work,  which,  as  we  well  know, 
does  not  extend  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  rood-loft. 
And  yet  Dr.  Rock  calls  the  High  Altar  a  *'  temporary  altar,"  indicating 
that  he  imagined  that  the  locale  of  the  representation  was  the  nave, 
and  the  reredos  the  rood- screen.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  High 
Altar  at  Westminster  is  here  represented  as  surmounted  with  the  Rood, 
S.  Mary,  and  S.  John,  like  the  above-mentioned  Flemish  church. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Lbtter  II. — Burgos,  Palbncia,  Valladolid. 

Vinhaes,  Tras  os  Mantes,  May  21,  1853.* 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

It  was  on  a  slate-coloured,  bitterly  cold  evening,  that  my  companions 
in  the  diligence,  pointing  across  a  dreary,  moorland  waste  to  the  right, 
exclaimed,  '*  There  is  Burgos  !*'  I  looked  out,  and  saw  the  two  fairy- 
like spires  that  I  knew  so  well  from  prints,  a  huge  mass  of  building 
rising  close  to  them,  and  a  few  uninteresting  towers  raising  themselves 
above  the  faint  outline  of  the  distant  city.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  dreary  and  tiresome  than  the  high  plateau  of  Castille,  over  which 
we  had  been  passing  ;  more  colourless  than  the  Cambridgeshire  fens, 
it  might  be  drawn  with  chalk  and  ashes  ;  it  gives  the  effect  of  one  per- 
petual February  afternoon.  Shivering  and  wretched,  we  fouud  our- 
selves in  the  Parador  de  las  Diligencias :  and  a  stormy  night  ushered 
in  a  day  of  continual  rain  for  ecclesiologising  Burgos. 

The  cathedral  and  metropolitical  church  of  S.  Mary,  at  Burgos,  as 

I  It  is  proper  to  state  that  much  of  this  letter  has  been  written  aiace  the  return 
of  the  writer  to  England. 
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it  now  exista.  waa  commenced  on  the  %th  of  July,  1^0.  by  tbe 
Bishop  D.  Mauricio,  the  intimate  friend  of  S.  Ferdinand,  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  fabric  was  also  finished.  You  will  remember  that 
my  business  was  with  the  Portuguese*  more  than  with  the  Spanish, 
churches ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  notes  on, 
rather  than  an  elaborate  description  of,  the  latter.  The  present  church 
is  of  the  usual  cathedral,  shape,  has  two  western  spires,  a  central  oc- 
tagonal lantern,  and  a  kind  of  polygonal  lantern  over  the  Capilla  del 
Ck>ndestable  towards  the  east  end.  To  commence  with  the  western 
facade.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  has  been  a  good  deal  overrated. 
The  spirea,  composed  of  pierced  tiers  of  quatrefoils»  trefoils,  foHated 
sfdtires,  &c.,  disposed  in  bands,  are  too  short  for  the  towers;  their 
finish  it  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  that 
unites  them  is  a  mere  sham,  a  lean-to  built  on  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 
The  delicacy  of  the  work,  however,  is  admirable  ;  the  angular  pin- 
nacles of  the  towers,  the  four  windows,  two  and  two,  which  compose 
their  belfry  stage  ;  the  arcading,  disposed  in  the  form  of  two  four-light 
windows,  that  ornaments  the  inter-fa^ade  ;  and  the  pierced  battlements 
of  letters.  Under  the  cresting,  that  unites  the  two  towers,  and  on 
each  side  of  a  pinnacled  niche  3iat  rises  from  it,  and  contains  our  Lady, 
we  read  Pulchra  e$  et  decora  :  at  the  summit  of  the  towers  respectively, 
Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  and  Pax  volna  :  at  the  apex  of  the  spires,  Samcta 
Maria  and  Jesus.  The  western  window  is  a  marigold :  its  centre,  two 
intersecting  equilateral  triangles;  its  exterior,  ten  quatrefoils.  The 
lowest  stage  of  the  west  end  was  spoilt  in  1704 ;  the  door,  called  the 
Puerto  del  Perdon,  was  then  stripped  of  its  statuary,  and  a  Grecian 
thing  erected  in  the  interior  of  the  original  shell.  In  fact  the  whole, 
as  high  as  to  the  top  of  the  aisles,  has  been  denuded  of  all  ornament, 
and  presents  a  wretched  and  mangy  appearance. 

The  nave  is  arranged  in  the  usual  Spanish  way.  Of  its  six  bays, 
three  are  occupied  by  the  ritual  choir.  The  more  one  sees  this  ar- 
rangement the  more  one  feels  that  its  rise  and  progress  deserve  a 
thorough  investigation.  Why,  when  the  tendency  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  was  to  interpose  the  sanctuary  between  the  choir  and 
the  nave,  the  one  idea  here  should  have  been  to  interpose  a  good  piece 
of  the  nave,  and  in  the  Portuguese  churches  all  the  nave,  between 
the  sanctuary  and  choir,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  some  day  re- 
ceive explanation.  I  have  in  vain  endeavuured  to  trace  any  connection 
of  ideas  between  it  and  the  requirements  of  the  Mozarabic  ritual,  or 
any  explanation  in  the  best  commentators  on  that  rite,  as  Leslie  and 
Arevalus.  The  key-stone  to  the  mystery  will,  I  suspect,  be  found  in 
the  Asturias  and  in  Galicia  ;  there  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  interes- 
ting churches  of  Spain  ;  and  the  ecclesiologist  who  would  investigate 
those  provinces,  from  Santander  to  Vigo,  could  hardly  fail  to  learn 
something  of  its  rise  and  developement.  The  awkwardnesses  of 
the  arrangement  are  patent  to  every  one.  It  renders  the  ritual  nave 
utterly  useless  during  either  Mass  or  choir  services ;  it  destroys  all 
effect  by  filling  the  entrecoros  with  laity,  the  narrow  isthmus  excepted 
which  is  railed  off  for  a  communicatiou  between  sanctuary  and  choir ; 
it  utterly  dcstioys  the  vista  which  forms  so  great  a  beauty  in  a  French, 
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English,  or  Oerman  catliedral ;  for  the  roods^reen.  being  eet  so  near, 
to  the  west  end,  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the  eye,  as  is  the  case  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  chancel  arch  ;  and  the  choir  is  darkened  to  an  extent 
ivhich  could  scarcely  be  believed,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently.  Processions  are  also  necessarily  much  injured,  both  as  to 
arrangement  and  effect.  The  one  single  «sthetical  advantage,  of  which 
it  takes  no  long  time  to  become  sensible,  is  this :  it  gives  a  dignity 
to  the  place  appropriated  ,to  the  Bishop,  which  is  neither  bestow^  by 
the  primitive  synthronus,  nor  by  the  modem  position  of  the  throne.: 
He  here  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  the  dignitaries  on  his  im- 
mediate right  and  left»  the  other  Canons  north  and  south. 

I  have  seen  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  can  quite  feel  that  it  does 
not  shame  the  capitular  act  of  its  founder :  Fagamos  una  Eglena  tai, 
qne  lo9  venideros  post  nos  no$  tengan  per  locos :  "  let  us  make  such  a 
church,  that  they  who  come  after  us  may  take  us  to  have  been  mad.". 
Bat,  notwithstanding  my  remembrance  of  it  as  I  6rst  beheld  it  in  all 
the  brightness  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  Burgos,  I  confess,  struck  me 
still  more.  The  nave  piers  are  purely  First- Pointed,  clustered  of 
oght ;  the  three  interior  orders  have  circular  cap  and  square  base,  the 
exterior  a  square  cap ;  but  the  sixth  pier  is  clustered  of  twelve,  and  is 
truly  magnificent.  In  each  bay  of  the  triforium  is  tracery  of  five- 
lights  trefoiled ;  two  of  these  form  the  west  end.  The  clerestory  has 
in  each  bay  two  great  lancets,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  head.  In  the  north, 
aisle,  the  first  and  second  bays  open  into  the  fine  Flamboyant  chapel  of 
S.  Anne,  by  iron  grills  ;  it  has  a  magnificent  retablo.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  recumbent  episcopal  effigy  (1495) :  at  the  west 
end,  a  magnificent  recessed  high  tomb,  supporting  a  coped  Priest 
(1490).  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  bays  open  into  the  chapel 
of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  itself  a  large  church,  but  almost  entirely  mo- 
demised  :  there  is  an  enormous  renaissance  retablo.  The  vaulting  shafts 
of  this  aisle  are  circular,  with  square  base,  and  square  Corinthian-like 
capitals.  The  south  side  is  a  good  deal  more  broken  up.  The  first 
bay  opens  into  the  chapel  de  las  Religuias,  small  and  Flamboyant : 
this  communicates  by  a  western  passage  with  another  chapel,  in  which, 
among  other  relics,  I  noticed  some  of  S.  Edward  of  England.  The 
third  and  fourth  bays  open  into  a  chapel  modernised,  and  in  no  wise 
remarkable,  but  possessing  good  Flamboyant  windows.  The  fifth  bay 
leads  into  the  chapel  of  the  Presentation,  founded  by  Juan  de  Lerma, 
in  1518.  He  lies  on  a  high  tomb  in  the  centre.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stalls  for  the  chaplains  in  these  kind  of  chapels  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  in  Spain  as  in  England  ;  they  occupy  the  two  adjacent  sides 
of  an  angle.  The  chapel  of  the  Presentation  communicates  by  two 
fine  Flamboyant  arches  with  the  Capilla  de  los  remedios,  or  de  San- 
tissimo  Christo  :  the  effigy  which  forms  the  normal  cmcifix  of  the  city. 
Our  Lord  is  vested  in  a  loose  gown,  fastened  round  the  waist. 

The  central  lantern,  which  was  not  finished  till  1 550,  has,  notwith- 
standing the  arabesque  character  of  its  detail?,  a  very  great  effect. 
It  has  two  interior  galleries ;  above  each  is  a  Flamboyant  window  on 
each  face,  of  two  lights,  trefoiled  ;  the  muUions  are  classical.  The 
vaulting  of  the  roof  is  exaggerated,  as  so  often  in  this  late  work ;  a 
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legend  runs  ronnd  abore  the  piers, — "  In  medio  tempi!  tui  Uadabo  te, 
et  gloriam  dicam  nomini  tuo,  Domine.*'  Between  each  of  the  lower 
tier  of  windows  is  a  statue.  The  exterior  of  this  lantern  is  a  gorgeous 
mass  of  arcading  and  buttresses ;  the  latter  run  up  into  eight  prettily 
flowered  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  angels  holding  a  cross.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  superb ;  the  enormous  mass  of  the  cathedral  gives  an 
impression  of  external  vastness  that  I  never  saw  elsewhere ;  to  look 
down  on  the  roofs» — where,  by  the  bye,  the  tiles  simply  lie,  without 
any  fastening  whatever, — is  like  looking  down  on  a  plain. 
-  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  the  choir, — ^nor  can  I  do  so  at  any  length, 
for  all  the  notes  I  made  of  it  were  unfortunately  lost.  Its  clerestory 
windows  are  generally  speaking  of  two  unfbliated  lights,  with  a  quatrefoil 
in  the  head ;  those  of  its  adjacent  chapels  for  the  most  part  the  same,  only 
with  a  circle  instead  of  a  quatrefoil.  The  external  work  is  good  and 
rich,  especially  at  the  north-east  angle,  by  the  Pwrta  de  la  Pelle^ria.  The 
two  pier  arches  are  simple  enough ;  the  triforium,  in  some  instances  of 
four,  in  some  of  six  lights,  very  late,  yet  not  ungraceful ;  in  particular 
the  way  in  which  a  crocketed  pinnacle  runs  up  and  intermingles  with 
each  of  the  shafts  is  happy.  The  reja  is  of  good  modem  iron- work; 
the  ambones  are  also  classical.  The  back  of  the  Trasaltar  is  a  noble 
piece  of  Flamboyant  sculpture :  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre  (there  are 
Four  Nails,  as  almost  always  here), — the  Passion  to  the  south,  or  rather 
south-east, — the  Entombment  on  the  opposite  side. 

Beyond  this  is  the  Capilla  del  Condestable,  commenced  in  1487, 
which  the  officials  consider  *'la  mejorjoya  de  la  catedraL**  Its  poly- 
gonal lantern,  its  three-light  clerestory  windows,  with  thoroughly 
French  tracery,  transomed,  not  as  with  us,  but  into  absolutely  sepa- 
rate windows, — the  pinnacles  into  which  the  pier  arches  rise,  and 
which  carry  a  saint  above  the  aforesaid  transoms, — the  painful  elabora- 
tion of  each  part,  and  the  entire  absence  cf  aU  effect, — ^make  this 
erection  very  instructive,  but  very  wearisome.  In  the  centre  are  the 
low  tombs  of  D.  Pedro  de  Velasco,  and  Dona  Mencia,  his  wife.     " 

The  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  is  very  rich,  and  the  copes,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  valuable  studies.  One  more  especially  is  to 
be  noticed,  as  showing  what  great  effect  may  be  given  by  very  simple 
means, — that  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Cacillalega  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  spell 
the  name  right),  brought  back  from  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Not  to  be  utterly  tedious,  I  will  mention  but  one  thing  more,  thePuerta 
del  Claustro.  It  is  of  the  best  date,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent examples  in  Europe.  The  doorway  is  of  three  orders.  The  lower 
part  is  sem^e  of  Castille  and  Leon ;  then,  under  straight- sided  pro- 
jecting trefoiled  canopies,  are,  on  the  right,  David  and  Isaiah, — on  the 
left,  the  Annunciation  (Our  Lady  and  the  Archangel  are  both  standing). 
In  the  arch  are  two  series  of  seated  saints,  under  canopies  (following 
the  curve  of  the  arch) :  between  them  a  rich  order  of  most  delicate 
foliage.  The  tympanum  represents  the  Baptism.  The  door  itself, 
which  is  double,  was  made  about  1490;  the  canopies  are  superb;  on 
the  left  hand,  as  you  face  it,  is  the  Entrance  of  our  Loan  into  Jerusalem  ; 
on  the  right.  His  Descent  into  Hell.  Hell- mouth  is  horribly  grotesque ; 
one  of  the  released  souls  has  just  escaped  by  the  eye  of  the  monster. 
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I  must  now,  however  unwillingly*  take  you  away  from  the  cathedral, 
for  we  have  yet  much  to  do  in  Burgos. 

Of  the  other  churches  I  saw  seven.  None  are  first-rate,  but 
several  have  good  points.  <S.  Nicolas  has  chancel,  nave,  and  some 
kind  of  tower ;  the  latter  can  neither  be  entered  from  within,  nor  seen 
from  without.  The  east  end  is  flat,  and  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
The  retablo,  of  wood,  fills  up  the  whole  end  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  work 
of  art ;  every  inch  is  alive  with  sculpture,  the  subject  being  the  legend 
of  the  patron  saint.  The  date  is  1503.  There  is  a  recessed  tomb  on 
each  side  of  the  altar, — ^that  to  the  north  of  ]  503,  that  to  the  south  of 
1 520.  The  efiigies,  man  and  wife  in  each  case,  are  of  the  kind  which 
prevails  here  universally,  in  low  relief  :  they  slope  down  from  the  wall, 
so  that  the  interior  figure  not  only  lies  higher,  but  both  look  as  if  they 
must  roll  over.  The  chancel  here  is  of  one  bay,  the  nave  of  three ; 
they  are  separated  by  an  arch-buttress  and  by  a  rood  beam.  The  third 
bay  of  the  nave  is  occupied  by  a  good  Flamboyant  gallery,  which  is 
the  universal  arrangement  of  parochial  churches  here.  The  shafts 
which  support  it  are  rich  and  voluted  ;  the  balusters  are  well  worked, 
and  there  is  a  pretty  staircase  which  leads  up  to  it.  It  is  odd  to  see 
the  English  churchwardens'  idea  of  a  choir, — a  western  gallery, — here 
carried  out,  and  that  at  so  early  a  date.  The  aisles  have  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  in  the  north  are  three  good  recessed  Flam- 
boyant tombs,  under  one  arch  ;  the  effigies  are  in  low  relief,  as  before. 
Hie  font  is  of  the  same  character  as  all  in  this  part  of  Castille, — a  very 
large  basin  set  on  a  smaller  inverted  one.  It  is  partly  recessed,  and 
this  also  we  found  to  be  the  general  custom  here.  I  think  that  our 
architects  might  sometimes  introduce  the  arrangement  into  our  own 
churches ;  the  recessing  arch  gives  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  ornament, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  quasi-baptistery  effect  about  the  whole  which 
always  struck  me  as  good. 

S.  Affueda,  one  of  the  three  churches  in  Spain,  by  which  people 
are  adjured,  has  chancel,  nave,  without  constructional  division,  north 
chapel  to  the  former,  and  classical  western  tower.  The  east  end  is 
flat ;  there  is  a  tolerable  retablo  ;  and  in  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a 
recessed  high  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  civil  dress,  but  with  sword  :  the 
date  is  1521,  and  the  formula  ending  cujas  animas  perdone  Dios, 
The  whole  building  has  four  bays,  the  work  is  Flamboyant  and  un-- 
interesting :  but  in  the  westernmost  we  have  a  singular  example  of  a 
later  style  felling  back  on  Romanesque,  or — which  I  was  rather  inclined 
to  believe — original  Romanesque  is  worked  up  into  the  new  details. 
The  adjuration  is  the  lock,  called  from  the  Cid,  because  he  swore 
Affbnso  VI.  upon  it. 

San  Estehan  has  chancel  and  nave,  without  constructional  division, 
two  aisles,  western  tower,  cloisters  to  the  south,  and  sacristy  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  church.  The  ground-work  is  late 
First- Pointed ;  by  which  I  mean  (as  I  always  do  in  this  letter)  that 
its  character,  not  its  date,  is  of  that  epoch.  For  imtil  we  know  much 
more  of  Spanish  Ecclesiology  than  we  do,  .or  than  Spanish  Antiquaries 
appear  to  do,  we  must  be  content  to  speak  very  doubtfully  of  actual, 
and  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  comparative,  date.     There  are 
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five  pier  arches  (chancel  and  nave  included  :)  those  at  the  east  end 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  turned  respectively  north  and  south :  the 
second  has  circular  piers  with  polygonal  cap,  and  octagonal  base  ;  the 
rest  are  clustered  of  eight  octagonal  shafts.  The  western  bay  is  taken 
up  with  the  Flamboyant  gallery,  which  here  only  occupies  the  nave: 
the  eastern  arch  has  a  fringing  foliation ;  the  staircase  at  the  south- 
west is  very  good.  The  pulpit,  of  Flamboyant  date,  small  and  octagonal, 
is  excellent.  The  gem  of  the  church,  however,  is  the  quasi -baptistery, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Recessed  in  the  wall,  it  has  a  straight- 
sided  canopy,  richly  crocketed  and  finialled  in  light  pierced  work,  tre- 
foiled  and  refoliated.  The  back  is  panelled  in  low  relief  with  Our  Lady, 
and  kneeling  Saints.  The  clciisters  on  the  south  side  form  a  small 
square:  there  are  two  arches  on  each  side,  of  early  Middle- Pointed. 
These  carry  an  upper  cloister,  as  generally  here.  There  is  a  cru- 
cifixion in  the  middle  of  the  west  side.  The  condition  of  the  place  b 
most  filthy  and  disgraceful.  The  tower  has  nothing  remarkable.  The 
west  window  is  a  marigold  of  twenty-one  lights,  disposed  round  a  ten- 
foiled  circle :  there  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass.  The  west  door 
is  magnificent,  of  seven  orders,  with  a  richly  sculptured  tympanum : 
and  had  you  seen  the  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  which  swept  down 
from  the  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  exposed  western  platform  of  San  Esteban, 
as  I  stood  there,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  can  give  no  more  de- 
tailed account  of  its  beauties. 

San  Gil  has  chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels, — ^transepts, — 
nave  with  aisles,  and  a  north  west-chapel,  but  no  tower.  The  apse  is 
trigonal.  The  crossing  arches  have  circular  piers,  with  four  circular 
deeply  engaged  shafts; — the  latter  have  square  caps.  The  north 
chapel  is  large  and  fine,  and  of  Flamboyant  date  :  it  opens  by  a  grill 
to  the  chancel : — the  east  window  is  circular,  and  has  a  fine  Ramboy- 
ant  retablo  beneath  it.  The  south  chapel  is  of  much  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  also  has  a  retablo ; — in  the  centre,  in  low  relief,  are  the  effigies 
of  the  founders,  man  and  wife.  The  north  transept  has  a  twelve- 
foiled  rose  for  its  north  clerestory  window  :  under  this,  a  modern  addi- 
tional transept  is  thrown  out.  In  the  nave  are  three  pier  arches :  the 
piers  the  same  as,  only  lower  than,  those  of  the  crossing ;  the  bases  on 
the  north  side  are  extraordinarily  stilted.  The  clerestory  has  on  the 
north  a  Flamboyant  lancet  in  each' bay,  with  good  effect.  The  pulpit, 
small  and  octagonal,  has  its  sides  of  fine  iron  grill  work.  '  The  north- 
west chapel,  of  late  Flamboyant  date,  is  square,  ending  in  an  octagonal 
dome.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  western  Flamboyant  choir  gallery. 

San  Pedro,  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  Cemetery  Chapel,  are  not  worth  a 
visit. 

We  were  at  Burgos  in  the  Octave  of  the  Ascension,  but  whatever 
devotion  there  was,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Month  of  Mary. 
The  arrangements  are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  French  churches,  the  Altar 
of  Flowers  being  usually  at  the  side  of  the  nave,  and  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir.  The  utter  overthrow  given  to  all  early  and  mediaeval 
principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  present,  when  not  only  Ascension  Day,  but  Whit- 
Sunday,  Trinity,  and  Corpus  Christi,  all  fell  in  the  month,  the  effect  is 
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more  striking.  A  daily  sermon  was  preached  in  San  Lorenzo,  where 
I  bought  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  the  preachers  and  the  sub- 
jects.    The  first  week  may  interest  your  readers : — 

May  1 .  D,  Tiburcio  Rodriguez,  Canon  Penitenciary  of  the  Holy  Metro- 
political  Church, — '*  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Exercises  of 
the  Month  of  Mary.** 

2.  D.  Fernando  Linage,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Archbishop, 

— *'  Importance  of  ensuring  Salvation." 

3.  D.  Telesforo  Basarte,  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital.—"  Dig- 

nity  and  Excellence  of  the  Soul." 

4.  D.  Ctgsareo  Rodrigo,  Catedrdtico  in  the  Seminary. — ••  Patience 

in  Troubles  and  Adversities.'* 

5.  D.  Jsidoro  Arnal  y  Urso,  Rector  of  Gamonal.^ — "  Importance 

of  not  procrastinating  Conversion.*' 

C.  Z).  Gabino  Zuneda,  Subdirector  of  the  Seminary.—"  The  fearful 

Consequences  of  Sin." 
7.  D.  Pedro  Orcajo,  Sacristan  of  the  Holy  Metropolitical  Church. 

— "  Protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.'* 

Subjects  for  the  most  part,  such  as  we  should  select  for  a  similar 
congregation  in  England :  it  is  odd  to  see,  however,  no  notiee  at  all 
taken  of  the  great  festivals*  On  Pentecost  the  subject  is  The  Glory  of 
Heaven  ;  on  Trinity,  Preparation  to  the  Holy  Communion  ;  on  Corpus 
Christi,  Imitation  of  the  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — ^That  of 
one  sermon  certainly  requires  an  extreme  licence  of  charity :  *'  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  our  Co-Redemptress":  La  Virgen  Santisima  es 
Co'Redemptora  nuestra. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  wandering  too  far  from  my  subject  if  I  say 
something  on  the  ^Btshionable  devotion  of  the  day — the  Corte  de 
Maria.  It  had  its  rise  in  1839,  when  the  Month  of  Mary  was  but 
recently  introduced  into  Spain.  The  ♦•  Royal  Arch-confraternity  of 
the  continual  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  is  thus  composed. 
— It  is  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  choirs,  each  choir  con- 
sisting of  thirty-one  persons.  The  director  of  the  choir  then  chooses 
the  S\  most  celebrated  images  of  S.  Mar/  within  an  easy  reach,  enters 
them  in  a  list,  and  marks  them  1,  2,  &c.— At  the  end  of  every 
month,  the  31  associates  cast  lots  for  the  day  in  the  next  month  on 
which  their  duties  shall  devolve  upon  them.  He,  for  example,  that 
gets  number  14.  will,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  have  to  visit  the 
image  which  stands  14th  in  the  list,  (our  Lady  of  Grace,  our  Lady  of 
Victory,  our  Lady  of  the  Knives,  our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  our 
Lady  of  Snow,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.)  In  order  that  he  may 
not  forget,  the  following  ticket  is  issued  by  the  director  to  each 
member  of  the  choir.  I  give  an  exact  copy  of  one  which  I  bought  in  a 
church  at  Zamora. 

'  A  place  half  a  league  from  Burgos,  on  the  road  to  Vittoria,  the  Episcopal  See  in 
1074  and  1075. 
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EGO  DILIGENTB8  ME  PiLIGO.       (PROV.  8.   17.) 


Real  Archicof radia  del  culto  continuo  &  la  Santf  rima  Viigen  t 

6 

CORTE  DE  MARIA. 


D. 

el  dia  de  185     ,  yisitarfi  j  har&  la 

Corte  &  la  S ma.  Virgen  en  nombre  de  todos  los  asociados 
en  8U  sagrada  imagen 

rezando  la  Lstania  j  la 
SALVB,pidiendo1aconmacho  fervor  se  digne  viaitarlosen 
la  hora  de  la  muerte  en  premio  de  esta  piadosa  devocion. 


YO  Alio  A  L08  QUB  MB  AMAN. 


^^#^e^^i^§8^^^^^?^€^ri 


The  prayers  are  as  follows  :  Deus  in  adjutorium.  Gloria  Patri.  Ave 
maris  Stella.  A  Prayer  for  the  Corte,  llirce  Salutations:  of  which  this  is 
the  first : — 

**  Mary,  Daughter  of  God  the  Father  ;  Mary,  Mother  of  God  the 
Son  ;  Mary,  Bride  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  by  thy  most  pure  concep- 
tion intercede  for  all  those  inscribed  in  thy  Corte,  in  whose  name  I 
salute  thee,  saying  with  the  angel, — Ave  Maria,  &c. 

"  y.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Mary,  Conqueror  of  hell  and  sin,  heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  thy  glories. 

"  R.  Glory  to  Mary,  Daughter  of  God  the  Father  ;  glory  to  Mary, 
Mother  of  God  the  Son;  glory  to  Mary,  Bride  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  first  part  of  the  other  Salutations  varies,  the  V.  and  R.  are  the 
same  in  all.  Then  follows  the  usual  Litany,  the  Sub  pr^esidium,  and 
the  Salve  Regina. 

The  indulgences  are  enormous.  Plenary,  for  the  act  of  inscription 
in  the  Corte, — for  the  hour  of  death,  on  the  day  of  the  principal  func- 
tion which  Uie  Corte  celebrates,  at  each  mass  for  a  departed  associate ; 
once  a  year  to  the  associates  who  shall  visit  a  church  under  the  invoca-* 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints,  and  Mother  of  Fair  Love,  The  last 
plenary  indulgences  given  by  Pius  IX.  are  of  January  15,  1847, — for 
the  monthly  visit  paid  in  turn  by  the  associates — and  for  the  seven 
principal  festivities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Pope  also  gives  a  good 
number  of  lesser  indulgences, — one  being  of  seventy  days  for  every 
good  work  done  by  an  associate.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Spain  are  not  behind  with  their  520,  180,  80,  or  40  days.  The  Bishop 
of  Pamplona  gives  40  days  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn  of  four  verses, — 
the  merits  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  last. 
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A  Diot,  Reina  del  cielo, 
Dalce  prenda  de  amor, 
A  Pios,  madre  amorosa, 
A  Dios,  a  Dios,  a  Dioa ! 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1851,  there  were  6,271  choirs  (194,401  mem- 
bers) in  Spain  alone,  and  since  then  the  number  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Before  I  leave  Burgos,  I  may  just  observe  that  its  chapter  consists  of 
fourteen  dignitaries,  twenty-six  Canons,  twenty -five  Minor  Canons, 
and  forty -five  Chaplains.  The  dignitaries,  in  order  of  precedence, 
are  these :  Dean,  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  Archdeacon  of  Briviesca, 
Archdeacon  of  Valjfuesta,  Abad  of  Covarrubias,  Capiscol  (pre- 
centor.) Archdeacon  of  Lara,  Archdeacon  of  Palenzuela,  Treasurer. 
Abad  of  Castrojerez,  Master  of  the  School,  Abad  of  Cervatos  (Canon 
Magistral),  Abad  of  S.  Millan  (Canon  Doctoral),  Abad  of  Gamonal 
(Canon  Lectoral). 

We  were  now  to  make  for  Valladolid.  But  I  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing, on  the  way,  Palencia,  which,  as  having  had  a  printed  missal  of 
some  importance,  must,  I  was  convinced,  be  worth  a  visit.  Two  of 
my  companions  were  frightened  with  the  accounts  they  received  of  the 
place,  and  preferred  going  at  once  to  Valladolid  ;  another  member  of 
our  committee  and  myself  determined  to  take  our  chance. 

We  all  left  Burgos  together  by  a  poor  cross-country  diligence,  at 
7  A.M.  The  road  is  not  a  royal  route,  and  accordingly  everything 
deteriorates.  The  country  now  becomes  a  vast  plain  of  grass,  with  low 
hills  shutting  in  the  horizon  ;  droves  of  mules  are  continually  passing 
or  overtaken ;  the  road  is  a  succession  of  quagmires ;  but  still  we  were 
descending  from  the  high  plateau  of  Castille,  and  vegetation,  in  conse- 
quence, was  forwarder  every  league  that  we  went.  At  Cblada,  while 
we  changed  horses,  I  ran  into  the  church.  It  is  an  interesting  build- 
ing, with  well-defined  sanctuary,  chancel,  and  nave.  The  circular 
apse  which  composes  the  former  is  Romanesque  ;  the  latter  are  First- 
Pointed,  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  stage  of  Charles  V.  from 
Burgos,  on  his  way  to  his  "  cloister  life."  At  Torquemada  we  dined, 
having  crossed  the  Arlanza,  which  give?,  with  its  bright  red  waters, 
a  most  indescribable  character  to  the  landscape,  and  entered  Leon. 
There  are  two  churches  in  this  town,  but  they  are  both  modern.  At 
Magaz  we  bade  adieu  to  our  companions,  Palencia  lying  about  six 
miles  to  the  north.  The  church  here  has  a  very  curious  Romanesque 
apse ;  the  rest  is  modern.  The  exterior  of  the  apse  has  a  corbel-table, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  at  Romsey  ;  three  small 
circular-headed  lights,  and  between  the  exterior  and  central  windows  a 
semicircular  shaft  buttress,  with  harp  capital.  From  this  village,  we 
were  told,  "  a  little  coach*'  ran  to  Palencia.  It  now  came,  in  the 
shape  of  a  covered  cart,  the  tilt  being  of  reeds,  with  two  animals,  tandem- 
wise,  except  that  the  leader,  a  mule,  had  no  reins,  but  went  as  seemed 
him  good.  As  the  cart  had  no  springs,  and  the  seat  dangled  by  ropes' 
from  its  sides,  and  our  driver  preferred  a  full  gallop  to  any  otlier  pace, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  motion.  The  country  is  somewhat  better 
cultivated,  and  here  and  there  pinegroves  break  in  on  the  monotony  of 
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grassy  hills.  Soon  we  saw  the  Cathedral  rising  at  a  league's  distance, 
with  sundry  other  interesting- looking  towers  and  S])ire8.  Pulencia  is 
a  very  quaint,  picturesque  place.  Old  tumble-down  colonnades,  nar- 
row streets,  houses  projecting  over  the  road  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  great  cloth 
manufactory,  scarlet,  or  gp'een,  or  brown  bales  hang  out  against  many 
of  the  houses ;  and  these,  as  the  rays  of  a  May  afternoon  sun  streamed 
on  them  here  and  there  through  the  long  vistas  of  cross-streets, 
seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  town.  We  put  up  at  the  Fonda  de 
las  Frutas,  the  least  bad  posada  ;  and,  having  ordered  cena  a  las  ocho, 
sallied  out. 

'  Here  I  learnt  a  lesson  which  any  Ecclesiologist  who  may  travel  in 
Spain  will  do  well  to  remember  :  therefore  attend.  I  had  thought  that 
in  May,  between  five  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, we  should  be  able  to  take  sufficient  notes  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
had  reckoned  upon  rather  more  than  four  hours*  light.  I  was  miserably 
disappointed.  On  entering  the  Cathedral,  I  found  it  so  dark  that  I 
could  hardly  make  out  even  its  general  features ;  what  little  I  was  able 
to  do,  was  done  on  the  next  morning.  You  may  judge  bow  very 
gloomy  it  must  have  been  by  the  fact  that,  after  walking  in  the  building 
till  we  could  see  nothing,  I  had  ample  light,  though  the  evening  clouded 
over,  to  "  take  "  two  churches,  which  in  England  I  should  have  charac- 
terised as  extremely  dark,  and  to  see  a  third. 

San  Francisco  has  chancel,  nave,  aisles  to  both,  large  western  loggia, 
north  chapel,  and  south  clerestory  to  the  chancel.  The  whole  is  of 
Transitional  or  First- Pointed  work ;  though  of  course  much  later  in 
date  than  it  would  be  in  England.  The  church  is  triapsidal.  The 
central  apse  is  so  entirely  blocked  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 
The  chancel  has  two  bays :  the  arches  of  Transitional  work ; — the 
clerestory,  a  broad  lancet  in  each  bay.  The  chancel  arch  is  double: 
of  well  marked  First-Pointed  character,  with  an  interval  between  the 
two  arches.  To  the  north  chapel  there  is  a  very  pretty  First-Pointed 
arch  of  two  orders,  llie  north  chancel  aisle,  though  small,  is  very  fine 
Transitional ;  the  apse  is  trigonal,  with  but  two  lancets,  however ;  the 
third  being  lost  in  the  arch  to  the  chancel,  On  the  north,  the  aisle 
6pens  by  an  oblique  Transitional  arch  into  the  north  chapel:  on  the 
west,  it  has  an  excessively  fine  First-Pointed  ai*ch  of  two  orders,  shafts 
circular,  interior  corbelled  off,  capitcds  square  and  flowered ;  the  arch 
itself  chevroned.  The  south  chancel  aisle  is  much  the  same  as  the 
other,  except  that  the  interior  order  of  its  western  arch  is  not  corbelled 
off.  The  nave  has  seven  bays.  Of  those  on  the  north ; — the  first, 
circular,  but  with  First- Pointed  mouldings,  opens  into  a  Flamboyant 
chapel  of  S.  Christopher.  The  second  is  pointed,  but  with  mouldings 
of  the  same  date,  llie  three  next  are  classicalised.  The  sixth  is 
taken  up  by  the  choir  gallery :  two  immense  obtuse  arches  stretch 
across  the  nave  from  fine  early  Flamboyant  piers ;  circular,  with  octa- 
gonal capital  and  base.  The  seventh  bay  opens  into  a  Transitional 
chapel ;  the  shafts  have  curious  square  flowered  capitals.  On  the  soutli 
side,  all  the  bays  are  modernised.  On  the  outside,  the  western  loggia 
is  now  well  nigh  spoilt :  but  it  seems  to  have  had  five  lancets  in  its 
western  face,  with  two  doors,  north  and  south  of  the  three  central 
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windows.  Above  this  rise  the  three  ghbles  of  the  church*  int)re  acutely 
pointed  than  common ;  and  that  to  the  south  carrying  a  campanile.  In 
taking  this  loggia,  I  was  more  inconvenienced  than  I  ever  was  at  any 
other  time,  by  the  crowd  of  people  pressing  on  me  to  see  what  I  was 
dcing.  Though  they  scarcely  gave  me  elbow  room,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  incivility ;  nor  there,  nor  elsewhere,  did  we  experience  the 
difficulties  which  Spain  is  generally  thought  to  present  for  an  impertu 
nenie  curioso.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  boarded ; — there  are  grills 
for  a  small  nunnery,  in  a  gallery  to  the  south-west  of  the  chimceL 
The  men  here  seem  to  be  arranged  as  at  Tolosa,  choirwise  on  benches 
in  the  nave.  There  was  something  very  striking,  as  twilight  came  on, 
in  the  motionless  black  dresses  of  the  kneeling  women  who  were 
scattered  over  the  nave  ; — and  the  stillness  which  pervaded  a  chorch 
tolerably  full,  was  deep  enough  to  make  the  creasing  of  my  church- 
scheme,  as  I  went  on  writing,  an  unpleasant  sound. 

Santa  Clara,  connected  with  a  Clarissine  convent  of  fourteen  nuns, 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles  to  each,  and  two  transepts.  The 
general  character  of  the  church  would  here  be  called  First-Pointed* 
and  in  some  places  Transitional ;  but  there  are  details,  evidently  con- 
temporary, far  on  in  Middle- Pointed.  In  the  chancel,  besides  the  apse, 
which  is  blocked  by  a  huge  retablo,  there  is  one  small  and  one  large  arch, 
First-Pointed.  The  crossing  arches  are  very  fine  and  lofty,  of  five 
orders,  with  circular  shafts,  and  octagonal  very  curiously  flowered 
caps.  The  north  chancel  aisle  is  blocked  off ;  the  south  chancel  aisle 
has  a  pentagonal  apse,  of  very  fine  Early  Middle- Pointed  details.  The 
clerestory  window  on  the  south  of  the  apse  was  originally  a  broad 
lancet ;  now  a  pretty  two- light  window  has  been  inserted.  There  is 
a  good  Middle- Pointed  door,  crocketed,  finialled,  and  pinnacled,  on  the 
south  side.  The  apse  has  now  no  altar,  and  is  boarded,  which  gives 
it  a  strangely  "  Anglican  *'  look.  The  north  transept  has,  fur  its  north 
clerestory  window,  a  good  Flamboyant  marigold,  sixteen  leaves  round 
a  central  eightfoiL  The  south  transept  had  the  same ;  it  is  now 
modernised.  Under  it  are  two  massy  arches,  with  Early  Middle-Pointed 
mouldings,  the  central  pier  circular,  with  well-flowered  octagonal  cap  ; 
they  lead  into  a  chapel  of  the  same  date,  without  windows,  but  with 
good  vaulting.  The  nave  has  but  one  bay  now,  the  rest  being  grated 
off  for  the  nuns,  who  were  saying  matins  as  I  was  taking  the  church. 
The  arch  is  circular,  of  two  orders,  and  First- Pointed.  I'he  south 
nisle  has  no  windows ;  the  north  aisle  is  continued  one  bay  further 
west,  but  is  a  brick  addition  ;  the  corbel-table  curiously  resembles 
First -Pointed  at  a  first  glance.  Between  the  parochial  and  conventual 
nave  is  a  campanile,  carrying  two  bells. 

The  Iglesia  Parroquial  is  a  modern  Grecian  building.  It  was 
tolerably  attended  for  Litany  when  we  saw  it, — about  8  p.m.  on  the 
Octave  of  the  Ascension. 

And  now,  if  there  were  time,  I  might  make  you  smile  by  details  of 
the  rancid  oil,  stinking  sheep's  cheese,  and  leg  of  mutton  resembling  in 
size*  colour,  and  consiiftency  an  untwisted  three- inch  cable,  which 
formed  our  supper  ;  and  the  reeking  straw  mattresses  which  composed 
our  beds.     We  pitied  ourselves  a  good  deal ; — we  might  have  reserved 
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tlie  pity,  had  we  known  what  we  should  meet  in  Portugal.   But  I  must 
pass  on. 

A  little  after  four  the  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dusk,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Cathedral.  Those  old  colonnades  looked  so  gfaosdy 
and  solemn  in  the  twilight;  here  and  there  a  cloaked  figure  was 
slinking  home  down  a  hye- street, — the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  city.  I 
passed  along  the  grass-grown  pavement,  by  the  side  of  the  long,  dull 
walls  of  desecrated  convents,  and  entered  the  Cathedral,  as  last  night, 
by  the  south  transept.  Except  for  the  light  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  that  of  S.  Antoninus,  and  the  tapers  of  one  altar  where  mass  had 
begun,  it  was  almost  pitch  dark ;  and  it  was  an  Ecclesiological  plea- 
sure 1  never  had  before  to  see  triforium  and  pier  gradually  looming  out 
of  the  obscurity, — the  floor  peopling  itself  with  the  black  sUent  figures 
of  women,  who  had  come  in  so  stealthily,  or  knelt  there  so  quietly, 
as  day  was  breaking, — while  I  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  along  the  enormous  north  aisle,  till  it  should 
be  light  enough  to  make  notes.  There  was,  as  I  said  before,  scarcely 
time  to  make  any. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  about  460  feet  long,  is 
very  remarkable.  An  apse,  with  projecting  Lady  Chapel ;  a  first 
sanctuary,  apsidal,  and  under  its  own  vaulting,  with  a  reja,  of  one  bay ; 
a  first  entrecoros,  of  one  bay  ;  a  second  sanctuary,  with  flat  east  end,  of 
two  bays,  (the  iron  grill -work  round  this  is  superb)  ;  a  second  enire^ 
coros,  of  one  bay ;  a  ritual  choir,  in  the  nave,  of  two  bays ;  a  ritual 
nave,  of  three  bays.  The  stalUwork  in  the  choir  is  magnificent 
Middle-Pointed  ;  the  canopies  very  fine  ;  the  front  of  the  stalls  in  ex- 
quisite patterns,  principally  geometrical ;  the  Bishop's  throne,  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  end,  has  a  light  canopy  ;  the  refa  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  and  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  second  sanctuary,  are  superb ; 
the  exterior  of  the  choir  very  rich  with  triptychs  and  effigies,  and  the 
books  are  gorgeous.  At  the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  the  parochial 
altar ;  it  stands  high,  and  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  steps,  on  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  sides  respectively ;  between  the  two,  another  flight 
descends  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Antoninus,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  is  poor;  the  clois- 
ters at  the  south-west  end  are  large  and  Flamboyant,  but  much  muti- 
lated. As  I  cannot  describe  this  church  properly,  and  only  from  notes 
made  after  I  had  left  it,  1  had  rather  content  myself  with  recommending 
it  most  earnestly  to  any  Ecclesiologiet  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that 
part  of  Spain. 

The  old  books  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  at  Palencia.  Two  of  the 
principal  festivals  are  that  of  S.  Antoninus,  King  and  Martyr,  (Sep.  %) 
who  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  See,  and  the  Driumphus  Sancta  Cruets, 
on  October  30 ;  on  the  latter  the  victory  of  AflPonso  XI.  of  Castille, 
and  AfFonso  IV.  of  Portugal  over  the  Moors  at  tlie  Salada  is  comme- 
morated ;  the  battle  which,  with  those  of  Campo  d'Ourique  and  Navas 
de  Tolosa  was  a  grand  epoch  in  the  downfall  of  the  Crescent.  The 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  usual  Mass  is  the  substitution  for 
Ite  Missa  est  on  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany.  The  melody  strikes  me 
as  piurticularly  sweet. 
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Ver-bum  Pa-triB  ho  •  di  -  e         Pro-ces-sit  ex  Vir  -  gi  -  ne*.      Vir  -  tu-tes  an  - 


-  ge  -li  -  c«,    Cum  ca-no-ro  ju  -  bi  -  lo,  Di-cunt  lau  -des    Do  -  mi  -  no. 

R.  (The  melody  is  the  same  throughout.)  Pacem  bonis  omnibus 
Nuntiaiit  Angelus :  Refulsit  pastoribus  Veri  soils  claritas :  Dicunt 
Deo  gratias. 

.  On  the  Epiphany : — V.  Stella  fulgens  hodie  Conduxit  ad  pnesepe 
Magos  ab  oriente;  Qui,  invento  Puero,  Dicunt  laudes  Domino.  R. 
Adorantes  Puerum  Dant  myrrham,  thus,  et  aurum ;  Et  laudantes  Do- 
minum,  £t  revertentes  ad  Sabba,  Dicunt  Deo  gratias. 

The  very  common  Sequence  for  Pentecost, — Sancti  Spiritus  adsit 
nobis  gratia,  is  here  intoned  by  the  Priest ;  and  then  follows  this  re- 
markable rubric,  Mox  columbam  albam,  quam  manihus  tenet,  in  sublime 
mittii :  ut  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  qua  per  colun^am  prafiguratur  ccelitus 
mt/Zt,  distinguatur.  Et  statim  pulsantur  campanelliBt  et  organa,  et  omnia 
musica  instrumental  Et  Chorus  respondet,  et  prosequitur :  Qui  coida 
nostra,  &c. 

The  Chapter  consists  of  thirteen  Dignitaries,  forty-five  Canons, 
twenty- one  Minor  Canons,  and  twenty  chaplains.  1  he  Dignitaries  of 
the  ••'  Bishop's  Choir/'  are  the  Archdeacon  of  Palencia,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Campos,  the  Archdeacon  of  Alcor,  the  Treasurer,  the  Master  of  the 
School,  the  Abad  of  Alabanza.  Those  of  the  "  Dean's  Choir,"  the 
Archdeacons  of  Carrion  and  Cerrato,  the  Precentor,  the  Abads  of 
Hermedes  and  S.  Salvador,  and  the  Prior. 

At  seven  next  morning  we  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  tow  boat  which 
descends  the  canal  to  Vailadolid.  The  country  is  excessively  dull  and 
flat ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  church  towers  on  the  horizon,  which 
look  as  if  they  would  well  repay  a  visit,  llie  passage  takes  about 
five  hours. 

Villa  por  villa 
Vailadolid  en  Castilla,. 

says  the  proverb ;  and  when  the  boat  comes  to  in  the  basin  of  the 
canal,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  also  be  a  most  interesting  Ecclesiological 
city,  as  every  one  knows  that  it  was  once  the  great  school  of  Castillan 
Art.  There  never  was  a  greater  delusion.  The  spires,  domes,  towers, 
and  zimborios,  which  cluster  so  thickly  to  the  left  hand,  are,  some  the 
appendages  of  desecrated  convents,  and  now  shells,  or  churchless 
buildings,  some  erections  of  the  most  outr^  Churrigueresque — all  closed, 
and  the  keys  scarcely  to  be  procured,  after  eight  or  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  here  1  may  say  something  of  the  genera)  arrangements  in 
Spain  as  respects  these  matters.  Never  was  a  Catholic  country  with 
less  outward  show  of  religion.  Wayside  crosses  there  are  none  ;  open 
churches  there  are  none ;  the  services,  in  all  that  part  through  which 
we  travelled,  badly  attended,  slovenly,  and  careless.  If  you  inquire  of 
the  sacristan  for  the  keys,  he  will  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  church  will 
be  open  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  but  ten  to  one  it  is  not.     As 
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seeing  a  church  for  the  Bake  of  seeing  it  is  an  idea  which*  except  as 
regards  show-places,  seems  to  he  ahove  a  Spaniard*s  comprehension, 
a  request  for  admission  will  always  he  met  at  first  by  a  negative,  and 
even  a  silver  key  will  not  infallibly  open  them.  Of  course,  were  I 
writing  a  book  of  travels,  I  might  spin  out  a  good  long  chapter  on 
Valladolid,  which,  after  all,  would  be  little  better  than  Ford-and- 
water.  As  it  is,  and  I  am  only  speaking  of  Eccleuology,  my  account 
need  not  be  very  long.  In  the"  two  days  that  I  spent  in  Val- 
ladolid, I  saw  the  outsides  of  about  thirty  churches,  and  with  consider- 
able trouble  managed  to  get  into  seven :  the  Cathedral,  La  Maddalena, 
La  Antigua,  the  Chapel  of  the  Philippine  College,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Swords,  and  a  church  of  which  I  could  not  learn  l^e  dedication,  near 
our  hotel. 

The  Cathedral  was  the  design  of  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  Es- 
curial, — an  immense  Ghrecian  pile,  beautified  by  Churriguera.  Hie 
central  tower  fell  down  in  1841,  and  reduced  the  building,  so  for  as 
use  is  concerned,  to  a  nave. 

La  Antigua  is  the  most  interesting  church  in  the  city.  It  is  properly 
Nuestra  Senora,  but  as  La  Collegiada  was  building  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  same  dedication,  and  this  was  finished  first,  the  original 
appellation  has  stuck  to  it.  The  tower,  and  that  of  La  Maddalena, 
form  the  most  interesting  features  of  Valladolid.  They  are  both 
Romanesque,  and  very  Lombard  in  appearance.  That  of  La  Antigua 
is  tall  and  thin,  and  has  a  pyramidal  broach  spire.  It  is  divided  by  four 
strings  into  five  stages ;  there  are,  however,  only  three  stages  of  win- 
dows, all  circular-headed.  The  upper  tier  of  two  lights,  not  adjacent, 
with  bells  in  them ;  the  second  of  three,  the  third  of  two,  in  both  cases 
adjacent.  La  Maddalena  is  of  much  the  same  character,  only  the 
spire  is  not  elongated, — a  mere  pyramidal  capping.  The  rest  of  this 
church  is  Renaissance.  La  Antigua  has  chancel  with  two  chapeb, 
nave  with  two  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  south  loggia.  The  apse  is  bep- 
tagonal.  The  clerestory,  which  does  not  extend  to  its  north  side, 
consists  of  four  lancets,  with  good  First- Pointed  mouldings ;  under 
these,  externally,  are  three  windows,  of  two  trefoiled  lights,  quatre- 
foiled  circle  in  head,  mouldings  of  four  orders,  shafts  circular,  with 
square  flowered  cup.  The  chancel  has  one  bay  ;  shafts  of  the  arches 
circular,  bases  octagonal,  caps  polygonal.  The  north  chapel  has  a 
trigonal  apse,  with  two  First- Pointed  windows  of  four  orders,  one 
being  blocked.  The  western  arch  ha»  circular  shaft,  octagonal  base, 
square  flowered  cap.  The  south  chapel  originally  resembled  the 
north.  Here  is  a  fine  flamboyant  retablo.  llie  four  crossing  arches 
are  fine ;  all  but  tlie  eastern  one  have  arch  buttresses.  The  north  clere- 
story of  the  north  transept  was  originally  a  marigold ;  it  is  spoilt,  and 
there  is  a  modern  excrescence  of  a  chapel  below  it.  The  south  tran- 
sept has  a  lean-to  baptistery,  built  on  at  its  southern  end ;  it  is  entered 
by  a  very  light  and  elegant  Flamboyant  arch,  under  a  square  label. 
Tlie  nave  has  two  bays  ;  the  piers  First- Pointed,  circular,  with  square 
cap.  The  western  gallery  is  a  clear  instance  of  Flamboyant  imi- 
tativeness ;  it  is  vaulted  from  circular  shafts ;  but  the  vaulting  itself 
is  of  the  very  latest  character.     In  the  south  aisle,  to  the  west  of  the 
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e&traAce-door,  is  a  receea  in .  the  wall,  exactly  ancti  as  we  should  set 
down  iA  England  as  a  chrisoiatory :  First-Pointed  monldings,  arched 
from  the  spring  only,  shallow.  This  door  is  a  fine  example  of  the  same 
date,  of  six  orders  in  the  arch  ;  it  has  the  jamhs  neither  shafted  nor 
jnovlded. 

The  cloister  of  San  Gregorio  is  the  richest  Flamboyant  I  ever  saw, 
always  excepting  the  Cdpella  de  Jaxigo  in  the  glorious  church  of  Ba- 
taiha,  of  which  hereafter  1  shaU  have  to  speak.  The  double  cloister 
has  a  wild  richness  that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  artist,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  convent, 
that  is,  in  1470,  killed  himself. 

I  hope  I  am  not  pr^ndiced  against  the  Spanish  Church,  but  N,  S. 
de  lot  CachiUoB  struck  me  as  the  most  revolting  popular  devotion  I 
ever  saw.  See  the  chapel  you  must,  for  it  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
place.  The  altar,  a  vile  tinsel  and  Ghurrigueresque  erection,  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  behind.  Up  these  you  go,  to  see  the  ime^e, 
— a  Mater  Dolorosa^  by  Juan  de  Juni,  with  the  Seven  material  Sword's 
by  which  the  Seven  Dolours  are  so  frequently  represented  in  late  art ; 
these  are  a  modem  addition.  This  image  is  iDvoked  against  assassina* 
tioB  :  can  anything  be  more  repugnant  to  every  right  feeling,  when  one 
C^oasiders  tiie  scene  represented,  aind  the  use  to  which  that  representa- 
tion is  now  applied  ?  In  another  chapel  adjoining  this,  behind  thfe 
altar,  is  a  large  ghastly  wax  image  of  our  Lord  Entombed,  with  long, 
coarse,  natural  hair  glued  on  X/q  the  head!  The  taste  of  this  last 
arrangement, — ^not  very  uncommon  here, — strikes  me  as  perfectly 
frightful. 

The  Miisemn  is  a  collection  of  works  of  art  from  the  suppressed  con- 
vents. Among  the  pictures  are  one  or  two  that  deserve  a  better  fate ; 
the  images,  all  second  or  third-rate  art,  disposed  round  the  walls  and  gal*- 
'leries  of  a  desecrated  college,  heterogeneous  coloured  statues,  many  in 
violent  attitudes  that  once  meant  something,  but  are  now  meaningless ; 
.a  gigantic  Madonna  from  the  cupola  of  some  ruined  church,  in  juxta- 
position to  a  minute  S.  John  Baptist  from  its  portal,  give  a  most  un- 
plieasant  feeling, — a  horror,  as  if  one  had  been  in  some  way  oneself 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege,  mixed  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrousness,  as  if  of 
an  enomoiis  and  caricatured  toy«shop.  There  are  many  sets  of  stalls 
utterly  useless ;  none  of  first-rate  work,  but  many  magnificent  cinque- 
cento  specimens, 

In  the  library  of  this  Museum,  which  contains  14,000  volumes,  I 
had  hoped  to  find  a  large  collection  of  Spanish  Breviaries  and  Missals, 
— aodd  from  the  latter  to  procure  a  goodly  spoil  pf  Sequences  for  your 
pages.  I  was  disappointed ;  I  found  no  Missals,  and  only  two  Bre- 
viaries with  which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted.  The  fijrst  of  these 
was  the  Palencia,  of  1545.  Here  there  was  only  one  hymn  which  I 
thought  worth  copying : — 

In  Fssto  S.  Antonihi. 

Rex  Christe,  dnetor  prsvius,  Tuomm  corda  ccelitus  Perfunde  oceli  lumine, 
Placatos  precum  munere.  *  Qui  Antoniaam  martyrum  Tu|im  fecisti  nobilem 
Victorem  io  martyrio  Tuo  sacro  pr»sidio.  *  Dum  dignitatis  gloriam  Despexit 
et  vietoriam,  Triumphaas  hoslem  Mistuiit,  Coelette  regnum  meruit.  *  Persc^ 
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mortit  pnelio  Angeloram  mysterio  Locftsti  capnt  Martyris  Sacrii  ductatt 
vebiculia.  *  Ipiiut  dienii  precibua.  Solatia  colpis  omnibus,  SoWeDtes  laadnm 
munera  Perdue  not  ad  coeiettia.    Amen. 

The  Triumphus  Sanctis  Cruets  has  the  Pange  lingua  gloriasi  PnsUmn 
for  its  hymn  ;  but  the  Doxology  is  altered  thus :  *'  Gloria  et  honor  Deo 
Usquequa  altissimo  ;  Una  Patri,  Filioque,  Inclyto  Paraclito :  Qui  feras 
gentes  perdomuit  Crucis  Patrocinio.     Amen.'* 

In  the  Compostella  Breviary  of  1569  I  found  these  hymns,  which 
have  not  been  reprinted  : — 

In  Communi  Continbntium  :  ad  Vesperas, 

Jssus  ab  ore  omnium  Collaudetur  fidelium.  Qui  fecit  mentem  fcemins  Con- 
stantem  in  certamine.  *  Honoravit  miracuHs  £am ;  nam  e  perieuHs  Multos 
salvavit  Dominus  Hujus  beats  precibus.  *  Hanc  oremus  suppliciter  Ut  nos 
juvet  salubriter ;  Ne  damnemur  cum  impiis  Nos  in  Adventu  Judicis.  *  Praesta, 
Pater  ingenite,  Jssu  cum  Saoicto  Pneumate,  Ut  ejus  Sanctis  meritis  Coeh 
fruamur  gandiis.    Amen. 

Ad  Matutinum, 

Novutn  sidus  emicuit;  Error  vetus  conticuit:  Novo  splendore  rutilat; 
Plebs  novas  laudes  jubilat.  *  In  cujus  nunc  prnconia  Linguam  solvat  Ecclesia ; 
Novam  praconis  gloriam  Promai  sperando  veniam.  *  Dies  solemnis  agiliir 
Dies  salutis  ooUtur,  In  qu&  spes  que  promittitur  Hac  attestante  additor.  * 
O  Sancta  Dei  famula,  Coelo  regnans  per  ssecula,  Apud  Deum  nunc  veniam 
Nobis  poscas  et  gratiam.  *  Pnesta  Pater,  ut  supra. 

In  Communi  Yibginum. 

Festo  Sanctarum  Virginum  Christum  laudemus  Dominum,  Qui  Sanctis 
dat  virginibus  Gaudere  cum  coelestibus.  *  Prudentes  veroYirgines  Suas  oman- 
tes  lampadas  Adveniente  Domino  Occurrunt  ei  cum  gaudio.  *  Laetetur  orbis 
inclyta  Elcclesia  Catholica ;  Et  meritorum  Yirj^inum  Pium  eztollat  canticom.* 
Cuncti  Uetemur  hodie,  Dantes  vocem  Intitue,  Sub  Yiiginnm  tripudio  fit 
castitatis  gaudio.  *  Deo  Patri  sit  gloria;  ProU  sit  semper  gratia;  Virtus  et 
Sancto  FUmini  In  sempiterna  sseciua.    Amen. 

Some  of  the  lines  in  this  hymn  are  borrowed,  or  rather  retained,  from 
the  Mozarabic  Breviary. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  of  Spanish  Ecclesiastical  historians  this 
Library  of  the  Museum  has  an  unrivalled  and  invaluable  collection. 

The  University  is  not  a  building  that  I  need  describe ;  its  library  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Museum.  You  may  judge  of  the  amount  of 
learning  that  qualifies  for  the  librarianship,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
librarian  professed  to  speak  no  language  but  his  own,  and  could  not 
understand  the  plainest  Latin  sentence  printed  down  for  him  in  the 
note- book  of  one  of  our  party.  Here  there  is  only  a  monastic  Bre- 
viary of  1544,  (the  title-page  is  gone).  The  only  hymn  among  those 
it  contains  which  was  new  to  me,  is  the  following : — 

In  Fbsto  S.  MARiiB  MAGDALSNis,  od  Utrasque  Ve^eras. 

Consonis  Christum  veneremur  odis  Hunc  diem  Sanctae  celebrando  festnm ; 
Nunc  Magdalenie  Mariae  per  orbem  Congratulantes.  *  Quae  caput  quondam 
Domini  perunxic,  Ac  pedes  lavit,  lacrymis  rigando;  Crine  detersit  capitis, 
supplexque  Corde  gemendo.  *  Unde  confestim  totius  reatus  Contulit  Chnstus 
vemam  roganti ;  Simoni  dignum  paradigma  pandens  Ore  benigno.  *  Hsec 
^tulit  myrrham  creperft  sub  luce  Ad  perungendum  Domini  sepulchrum.  Quern 
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HeaiurgSBtem  meruit  beata  Prima  videre.  *  Quam  proeul  pott  hiee,  tribtiente 
Christo,  Credimus  ccsli  penetrasse  culmen;  Cujua  obtentu  miserere  nobis 
Conditor  orbis.  *  Gloriam  Patri  pariter  canamus,  Gloriam  Proli  Flaminiqae 
pio,  Semper  in  omni  resonemus  omnes  Tempore  saecli.    Amen. 

Certainly  this  cimquecento  compositioD  falls  verj  far  short  of  our  own 
Tkird-PoifUed  GoUaudemus  Magdalense. 

On  Whitsuu  eve  I  went  with  the  Sub- Rector  of  the  Scotch  Benedic- 
tine Convent  to  the  Philippine  College.  This  is  a  foundation  of 
Augnstinian  Hermits*  spared  in  the  suppression,  as  having  been  the 
grand  school  of  clergy  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Rector  is  very 
old  and  infirm  ; — ^the  master  of  the  novices  was  kind  enough  to  take  us 
over  the  building.  They  have  now  fifty-four  students,  having  sent  out 
thirty-five  last  year.  Some  vestments  worked  by  the  natives  are  as 
exquisite  in  detail  as  atrocious  in  design*  and  we  simultaneously  ex- 
claimed. What  might  not  the  Ecclesiological  Society  do,  if  it  could 
command  needles  such  as  these  ?  The  quadrangle,  with  its  lilacs,  wall- 
flowers, and  fountain  is  very  pretty.  Hence  the  Sub-Rector  took  us 
to  the  English  College,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Rector,  Mr. 
Grant.  The  building  has  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  contempo- 
rary portraits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Martyrs  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
This  college  was  the  nursery  of  Roman  Priests  before  the  foundation  of 
that  of  Douay.  Of  ritual  or  ecclesiology  these  worthy  ecclesiastics  had 
not  the  least  idea ;  the  English  Chapel  has  recently  been  restored  in 
the  taste  of  the  times.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  eagerness 
with  which,  while  I  was  walking  with  Father  Grant  through  the  S. 
Giles*  of  Valladolid,  children  came  running  out  of  the  wretched  liouses 
to  kiss  his  hand.  He  told  me  that  the  age  for  Confirmation  in  this 
diocese  is  three  years,  and  that  there .  is  no  particular  preparation  foe 
First  Communion,  though  some  Jesuits  are  now  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce it.  I  could  not  but  think  it  a  strange  proof  of  deadness  that  the 
Spanish  Church  should  here  miss  alike  the  usual  Continental,  and  our 
own  time,  for  impressing  the  minds  of  the  young.  Confirmation  at 
three  years  old  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the  disadvantages,  and  to 
miss  all  the  advantages,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  arrange- 
ment. 

I  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  is 
apt  to  forget  what  an  important  part  they  form  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Manila  contains  1,150,971  souls;  167  Curates: 
the  Bishopric  of  Nueva  Segovia,  605,506  souls,  190  Curates;  that  of 
Noeva  Caceres,  498,939  souls,  (besides  the  islands  of  Masbate  and 
Ticao,)  81  Curates;  that  of  Cebu,  1,158,167  souls,  156  Curates: 
total,  3,488,958  souls,  594  Curates  ;  of  whom  317  are  secular,  907  re- 
ligious. Thus  the  need  both  of  the  Augnstinian  House  at  Valladolid, 
and  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Azpeitia  is  evident :  as  each  Curate  had 
(in  1846,  the  year  in  which  these  statistics  are  given,)  an  average  of 
a, 67 6  parishioners. 

Valladolid,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  raised  to  an  Archiepiscopal  See, 
The  Chapter  consists  of  seven  Dignitaries,  nineteen  Canons,  eleven 
Minor  Canons,  twenty  Chaplains.  The  Bishop  is  Abbat  e;s  officio  of 
Junquera   de  Ambia.     I1ie   Abbot  of  Medina  del  Campo  exercises 
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Diocesan  jumdiction  (except  in  matrimooiid  eaxM,  and  in  tacnlege)  over 
twentf-two  Tillages  in  the  Diocese  ;  and  there  are  eight  Tillages  which, 
in  eTen  years  are  under  this  Abbat,  in  odd  years  under  the  Bishop  of 
ATila ;  a  most  singular  arrangement. 

'  With  Valladolid^I  must  conclude  my  present  letter;  in  my  next 
I  hope  to  take  you  to  Zamora,  Miranda,  and  firaga. 

i  renuuBr  &e., 

O.  A.  B. 


S.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  HURSITPIERPOINT. 

llie  traTeller  by  the  Brighton  Railway  may  see,  at  some  IHUe  di»* 
tance,  on  the  west  side  of  the  line,  between  the  Hayward's  Heath  and 
Hassock's  Grate  stations,  the  roofs  of  an  immense  pile  of  eoUegiate 
buildings,  rising  aboTe  the  thickly -wooded  level  of  that  part  of  the 
Weald  of  Susses.  It  is  the  gr«at  Middle  School.  afGiliated  to  thtf 
College  tA  S.  Nicolas,  Shoreham,  and  the  first  offshoot  of  this  exeel- 
lent  Educational  Society,  for  which  suitable  buildings  haTe  been  pro^ 
Tided.  We  propose  now  to  giTe  some  account  of  this  important 
edifice,  which  was  inaugurated  by  a  solemn  ceremonial  on  June  21st, 
and  the  actual  use  of  which  begins  from  the  return  of  the  pupils  from 
the  suf&ner  holidays.  We  hsTc  once  for  all  to  offer  our  Teiy  best 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  success  which  he  has  obtained 
m  this  building,  and  on  the  great  addition  to  his  fame  as  an  Ecclems^ 
tical  architect  which  will  accrue  to  him  as  the  designer  of  the  College 
of  S.  John  the  ETangelist,  Hurstpierpoint. 

The  pile  stands  facing  south  on  a  noble  artificial  plateau,  oppoatte  one 
of  the  most  striking  points  of  the  South  Downs.  The  general  plan  is  of 
the  form  of  the  letter  H.  Two  immense  parallel  ranges  of  buflding, 
about  900  feet  long,  are  connected  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  by  a 
transTerse  range,  150  feet  in  length;  one  of  the  quadrangles  thus 
formed  being  lefb  open  to  the  south,  without  a  fourth  side,  while  the 
other  will  be  completed  by  the  hall  and  chapel,  forming  the  north  aide 
of  the  inner  court.  The  chapel,  which.  howcTer,  is  not  yet  built,  will 
project  nearly  fifty  feet  eastwards  beyond  the  range  of  the  hmer  quad- 
rangle ;  and.  opposite  to  it,  at  the  west  side,  the  kitchens  and  serrants' 
apartments  form  a  large  group  projecting  beyond  the  hall ;  so  that  the 
the  whole  northern  facade,  when  finished.  wiU  be  about  350  feet  in 
length.  This  descripti^i  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  scale  of  the 
building. 

Approaching  the  college  from  the  south,  you  pass  through  the  open 
quadrangle  to  the  chief  entrance,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  transTene 
range.  Through  this  you  pass  into  the  inner  court,  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  the  opposite  side  being  devoted  to  the  dining-hally  to  the 
trest.  while  to  the  east  will  hereafter  rise  the  high-roof  and  the 
transeptal  ante«chapel,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  of  the  coUege 
chapel.  Instead,  however,  of  entering  the  inner  court,  let  ua  turn 
westwards,  to  our  left  hand,  in  the  cloister.     A  length  <rf  76  feet. 
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with  a  range  of  glazed  windows  oa  the  right  hand»  and  on  the  left 
a  number  of  apartments  and  the  main  staircase  to  the  upper  story,  leads 
at  right  angks  into  the  great  west  side  of  the  college.  Hence  the  leftp 
hand  cloister  condttcts  to  the  general  school-room  and  some  class-rooms^ 
— r-that  on  the  right-hand  to  Ubraries*  museum,  class-rooms,  and  apart* 
ments  far  pupil<>teai^erB ;  and  at  its  end  is  a  handsome  stair-case, 
monnting  to  tiie  hall,  and  an  approsch  to  tjie  crypt  or  undercroft  of  the 
hall,  hereafter  to  be  used  aa  workshops,  but  at  present  serving  as  a  tem- 
porary diapel.  Were  the  chapel  itself  built,  we  night  pass  from  this 
point,  by  a  cloister  sirting  the  south  sides  of  chapel  and  of  hall, 
across  the  north  end  of  the  inner  court,  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves at  the  north  end  of  a  cloistn  extending  260  feet,  the  whole 
length  of  the  east  range.  This  eastern  part  oi  the  building  contains 
two  immense  dormitories»  each  fear  fifty  hoys,  with  rooms  for  masters 
and  attendants  and  lavatories  and  wardrobes  ;  and  from  the  middle  of 
this  range  the  cloister  returns,  along  the  transverse  building,  to  the 
central  entrance.  The  upper  story,  which,  like  the  lower  one,  has 
glazed  doistem  through  its  whole  extent,  contains  two  dormitories  in 
each  of  the  long  eastern  and  western  ranges,  while  the  transverse  range 
contains  apartments  for  the  provost  and  chaplain.  The  whole  accom- 
modation, therefore,  is  adapted  for  300  boys,  besides  a  very  numerous 
staff  of  chaplains,  masters,  and  pupil-teachers ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
Ck>llege  is  most  masterly  and  complete. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  building.  The  material 
is  flint,  the  quoins  and  dressings  being  of  Caen-stone.  The  design  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  austere.  There  is  scarcely  a  stringcourse  or  a  but- 
tress to  the  whole  fabric,  and  the  great  length  of  each  fa98de,  with  the 
lofty  roofs,  covered  with  deep  red  tiles,  and  the  endless  ranges  of  win- 
dows to  the  corridors  or  dormitories, — ^all  of  trefoiled  lights,  in  different 
combinations  of  one,  two,  or  three  lights,— produce  a  most  imposing 
effect.  The  chimneys  are  quite  destitute  of  ornament,  and  are  a  thou- 
jsand  times  more  satisfactory  in  their  simplicity  than  the  exaggeratedly 
picturesque  chimney-stacks  so  often  found  in  modem  collegiate  designs. 
Indeed,  the  mass  of  the  building  is  scarcely  broken  at  all  by  any  asr 
piling  feature.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rich  and  graceful  bell-turret  crown- 
ing a  spiral  stair-case  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  corridor,  in  the 
middle  of  the  transverse  range,  and  this  exception  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  design  is  bo^  allowable  and  is  effected  with  extreme 
.good  taate^  Besides  this,  the  huge  roof  of  the  hall,  quite  plain  and  un- 
adorned, predominates  over  the  lower  rangtes  of  roofing.  Hereafter 
the  still  higher  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  a  very  massive  though  not  lofty 
tower  over  the  transeptal  ante- chapel,  will  give  great  dignity  and 
variety  to  ^e  whole  pile,  and  to  tbe  north  quadrangle  in  particular. 

Undoubtedly,  had  there  been  in  this  case  a  superabundance  of  funds, 
a  still  finer  architectural  effect  could  have  been  produced  by  isolating 
(for  example)  the  great  school  room,  or  by  adding  an  entrance  tower, 
and  making  the  staircases  conspicuous  features  in  the  external  design. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  judged  well,  we  think,  in.  restricting  himself  to  tbe 
simjdest  possible  method  uf  providing  the  requisite  accommodation. 
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He  has  not  even  availed  himself  of  the  possihility  of  increasing  the  span 
of  his  roofs  to  thirty  feet,  hy  embracing  under  a  common  roof  Uie  dormi- 
tories and  the  corridors.  The  corridors  have  a  separate  roof  of  thdr 
own,  parallel  with  the  higher  roofs  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  building. 
We  think  it  a  proof  of  great  common  sense,  both  in  the  projectors  and 
in  the  architect,  that  a  continuous  and  glazed  cloister  should  have  been 
provided  to  the  whole  building.  We  are  satisfied  that,  in  this  Ornate, 
a  covered  connection  between  one  part  of  a  large  coQegtate  establish- 
ment and  another  is  most  desirable  on  all  accounts.  We  noticed  that 
no  infirmary  had  been  provided :  but  doubtless  among  the  many  grov^ 
of  apartments,  designed  for  pupil  teachers,  and  obtained  (structurally) 
by  occasionally  making  three,  instead  of  two,  stories  in  certain  parts  of 
the  building,-— or  else  in  the  almost  detached  ineula  of  buildings  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall, — rooms  might  be  found  for  this  purpose,  should 
it  unfortunately  be  required, — and  we  should  press  an  early  attention 
being  paid  to  such  appropriation. 

The  chapel,  when  built,  will  be  a  very  fine  structure  ; — a  lofty  choir 
of  seven  bays,  with  large  two -light  windows,  of  a  rather  foreign  type 
of  Middle- Pointed,  and  an  imposing  transeptal  ante-chapel.  The  hall 
is  of  five  bays,  very  plain,  with  an  open  roof  and  arched  braces,  and  five 
windows  on  the  south  side,^— broad,  segmental-headed,  each  of  three 
cinq-foiled  lights.  There  is  a  dais,  but  no  oriel.  The  north  wall  is 
blank  :  the  door  is  at  the  west  end.  The  crypt  below  this,  separated 
into  three  parallel  divisions  by  strong  timber  piers,  is  very  suitable  for 
temporary  use  as  a  chapel.  A  chorus  is  formed  at  its  eastern  end,  and 
a  temporary  apse  is  built  eastward  to  form  a  sanctuary.  The  school- 
room is  the  only  other  large  room  demanding  notice.  It  is  very  spacious, 
and  well  arranged  as  to  seats  and  galleries :  and,  like  the  dormitories, 
appears  exceedingly  well  ventilated.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing, the  wood-work  of  deal,  merely  varnished,  with  no  staining,  is  very 
light  and  pretty.  The  lower  corridors  are  throuj^hout  vaulted  with  a 
light-coloured  brick  in  an  obtuse  arch,  producing  an  effect  of  great 
perspective  length,  and  much  solidity.  This  vault  is  finished  by  pointing, 
.  without  any  plaister,  and  in  its  very  simplicity,  it  shows  talent.  The  upper 
corridors  have  three-sided  boarded  roofs  of  varnished  deal ;  and  we  may 
here  observe  a  pretty  application  of  the  three-sided  form  in  several  of 
the  smaller  doorheads. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  readers 
an  idea  of  this  most  important  and  most  successful  architectural  woric. 
We  know  of  no  equal  to  it  in  modem  times,  except  S.  Augustine's, 
at  Canterbury ;  although^  what  with  training  colleges  and  the  like, 
our  generation  has  been  very  productive  of  large  collegiate  buildings, 
many  of  them  of  great  merit.  It  is  singular  that  with  so  many 
examples  of  a  recent  date  of  good  collegiate  desigpi  in  the  Pointed 
style,  it  should  be  reserved  to  the  ancient  Universities  to  perpetuate 
pseudo-classical  architecture.  The  new  works  just  finished  at  Trinity 
Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  new  hall  just  commenced  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, both  by  Mr.  Salvin,  are  specimens  of  an  unsuitable  revived  Italian, 
which  is  not  even  good  of  its  kind. 
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SiNCB  our  last  publication,  thia  important  church  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
of  which,  in  its  first  conception,  we  have  already  given  a  description, 
with  a  ground  plan  and  an  external  view,  has  been  consecrated. 
It  is  altogether  a  most  striking  design,  very  characteristic  of  its 
architect,  and  very  unlike  any  other  modern  church  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Mr.  Butterfield  resolved  to  make  S.  Matthias 
a  town  church,  not  such  a  building  as  would  stand  equally  well  in 
a  rural  church3rard.  Accordingly  its  huge  clerestory,  and  high 
loof,  and  unusual  gabled  tower,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  modern  rows  of  houses  which  are  rapidly  rising  round  the  site 
of  the  new  church ;  arresting  the  eye  at  once,  and  affording  an  image 
of  architectural  grandeur  and  dignity — most  remarkable  when  the 
small  sum  expended  on  it  is  considered — ^which  is  exactly  the  relief 
that  is  wanted  from  the  miserable  mushroom  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Having  begun  to  speak  of  its  exterior,  we  will  finish  our  re- 
marks on  the  outside,  before  entering  the  church.  It  is  of  common 
white  brick,  with  very  little  stone-dressing :  an  abstinence  which  is 
most  judicious  in  all  respects.  The  clerestory,  of  unusual  height, — 
and  which  would  be  most  striking  from  its  proportions,  even  if  the 
aisles  had  not  been,  as  they  h^ve  been,  kept  down  a  little  too  low  by 
comparison — ^has  five  traoeried  windows,  each  of  three  lights,  of  a  bold 
and  massive  tjrpe.  The  aisles,  which  have  lean-to  roofs,  are  (as  we 
have  said)  somewhat  too  low :  their  windows  are  accordingly  sacrificed, 
being  of  a  very  squat  form,  of  three  lights,  with  segmental  heads,  and 
treated  panel-wise  with  reference  to  the  wall  in  which  they  are  pierced. 
The  tracery  chosen  for  these  windows  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  a 
▼ery  ungraceful  kind.  The  porch  stands  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  south  side  ;  is  very  boldly  designed,  and,  though  lofty,  in  com- 
parison with  the  towering  clerestory,  looks — what  a  modern  porch  so 
seldom  does— a  mere  porch.  The  tower  rises  eastward  of  the  nave, 
over  the  western  part  of  the  chancel,  and  the  sanctuary  extends  beyond 
it  to  the  east,  llie  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  continued  with  good  effect 
under  the  tower  along  the  western  part  of  the  chancel.  But  the  sanc- 
tuary has  nothing  answering  to  this  clerestory,  and  the  ridge  of 
its  roof  is  far  lower  than  that  of  the  nave,  which  abuts  against 
the  west  face  of  the  tower.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  ex- 
ternally, the  church  seems  to  have  nothing  but  a  "  budding  chancel.*' 
Had  the  chancel  roof  been  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave, 
the  effect  would  have  been,  we  imagine,  far  more  satisfactory.  The 
tower  itself  is  very  massive,  and  has  a  gabled  roof  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  church.  The  gable-sides  have  immense  belfry  win- 
dows, of  four  lights,  with  tracery,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  same 
stage  has  two  adjacent  windows,  each  of  two  lights.  The  tower 
is  certainly  nobly  designed  and  proportioned,  and  its  brick- work  is  ex- 
cellently managed.  All  the  roofs  are  of  blue  slate,  with  simple  ridge- 
crests  of  red  tiles.  The  aisles,  with  their  low  lean-to  roofs,  extend  east- 
ward along  the  base  of  the  tower.     The  sacristy,  which  has  two  stories. 
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and  is  gabled  transversely,  would  look  too  much  like  a  misplaced  tran- 
sept, were  it  not  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the.  north  wall  of 
the  chanceL  There  is  a  west  door,  formed  in  the  thickened  west  wall, 
oiEinopied  with  a  very  massive  pediment,  which  mounts  np  into  a  fang^ 
buttress.  This  would  be  a  novel  and  good  treatment,  if  the  bnttreas  «u»> 
tained  anything.  But,  by  some  singular  oversight,  the  architect  has  com- 
bmed  this  with  an  immense  west  window,  of  which  this  buttress  cnfeirefy 
blocks  the  middle  light.  Accordingly,  from  the  outside,  the  buttress 
appears  to  support  nothing  but  tiie  traceried  circle  in  the  head  of  the  west 
window,  while  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  lights  of  that  intercepted  windo^^ 
This  blank  space,  blocking  up  the  central  light,  is  almost  equally  per^ 
plexing— though  the  buttress,  of  course,  is  not  visible — from  williiiK. 
The  spectator  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  middle  light  of  the 
window  should  he  solidly  blocked  up.  The  east  window  is  of  five 
cinq-foiled  lights,  with  a  traceried  circle.  The  traoery  is  of  eaiiy 
geometrical  character,  and  rather  wants  elegance.  Both  here  and  m 
the  west  window  it  is  treated  more  like  panel-work  than  like  jointed 
tracery. 

Upon  entering  the  church,  its  fine  proportions,  vast  height  (70  feet 
np  to  the  ridge),  and  unencumbered  area,  are  most  striking*  Its  total 
length  is  about  136  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  45.  The  nave  has 
five  bays,  the  arches  being  broad  and  somewhat  low ;  the  westernmost 
arch  on  each  side  has  a  pier  instead  of  a  column;  and  thus  a  construe^ 
tional  kind  of  "  narthex  '^  or  vestibule  is  obtained.  Into  this  bay  the 
west  and  south  doors  open ;  and  here  stands  the  font,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  more  convenient  than  beautiful,  although  of  polidied  marble, 
with  marble  shafts  round  a  central  stem.  The  clerestory  is  espedally 
imposing  from  within ;  the  nave  roof  is  of  a  cradle  form,  nnboavded, 
like  that  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

The  tower,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  over  the  choir.  It  is  carded  by 
two  transverse  arches,  which  span  the  church,  and  form -a  chancel-  and  a 
sanctuary-arch.  These  arches  spring  from  most  vigorously-carved  cor- 
bels; and  there  are  no  piers  to  intercept  sight  or  sound.  But  to  onr  eye 
the  arches  are  too  low ;  a  defect  arising  from  the  insufficient  height  of  the 
sanctuary*  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  our  notice  of  the  ex- 
terior. A  great  blank  space  of  wall  is  left  eastward  of  the  nave,  over 
the  chancel  arch,  and  this  and  the  sanctuary  arch  intercept  from  the 
west  end  the  view  of  the  head  of  the  east  window.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  were  not  kept  higher.  As  it  is,  they  contain  a  kind  ii 
lantern,  over  the  vhorus,  with  windows  (the  continuation  of  the  dere- 
story)  north  and  south,  and  a  flat  roof.  The  sanctuary  beyond,  of 
a  lower  height,  has  a  vaulted  roof  of  continuous-stone  ribs,  wi^  the 
spaces  of  red  brick.  The  effect  of  this  is  exceedingly  good.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  sanctuary  has  a  very  marked  constructional  ^vinon. 
There  is  an  arch  on  each  side  of  the  choir  into  the  chancel  aisle,  and 
the  organ,  (a  very  fine  instrument,  by  Willis,  m  an  excellently  designed 
organ-case,  and  which  is  played  on  the  fioor  and  in  sight  of  the  congre- 
gation) occupies  the  southern  aisle. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  tiie  genius  and  power 
shown  in  the  design  of  this  fine  church,  and  the  admirable  adaptation 
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of  ito  plan  and  arrangements  to  the  proper  performance  of  Divine 
Sertioe  is  eqaally  conspicuous.  We  miss*  indeed,  a  chancel  screen  and 
parcloses,  but  the  stalls  and  subsellse.  the  sanctuary  and  its  fittings, 
the  convenient  open  seats  in  the  nave;  and  the  pulpit,  fixed  to  the 
second  pier  on  the  north  side,  are  all  excellent.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  gas  standards,  elegantly  designed  and  wrought,  and  forming  beau- 
ttfnl  pyramids  of  flame  when  lighted.  In  this  detail  of  ornamentation 
Mr.  Bntterfield  has  been  unusually  successful;  but  we  cannot  leave  the 
sttfaject  without  protesting  against  the  general  type  of  the  wood  work,  than 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  positively  ugly.  Heavy  in 
constructi<m,  and  inelegant  in  form,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  great  blemish 
to  the  church.  In  the  window  tracery  also  we  noticed  before  a  general 
tendency  to  uncouth  and  cumbrous  ornamentation,  against  which  Mr. 
Bntterfield  would  surely  do  well  to  be  on  his  guard.  For  natural  as  is 
the  reaction  from  the  prettiness  and  frippery  of  much  modem  design,  it 
would  be  almost  equally  reprehensible  to  go  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  is  to  this  extreme,  we  need  not  say,  that  Mr.  Buttei^ld^s  manly  and 
vigorous  type  of  .design  is  likely  to  tend. 

We  may  notice  that  the  reredos, — an  experimental  design  of  tessela- 
tion» — is  not  very  successful,  since  it  has  exactly  the  effect  of  Tun* 
bridge-ware  when  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the  tiles  are  too  highly 
glazed. 

The  sedilia,  recessed  into  the  wall  and  fitted  with  wooden  seats,  are 
of  a  very  sensible  jdan.  We  likewise  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  ample 
outlets  secured  for  communicants  into  the  chancel  aisles. 

Tlie  only  stained  glass  as  yet  in  the  church  is  the  east  window,  by 
Mr.  Wailes.  The  circle  and  tracery  are  filled  with,  foliage  and  pat- 
terns in  which  red  predominates^  llie  five  lights  contain  two  ranges 
of  figures.  In  the  upper  row  there  is  a  figure  of  our  Lobd,  enthroned 
in  majesty,  between  SS.  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  SS.  Paul  and  John, 
Below,  counting  from  the  north,  are  S.  Mark,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Matthias, 
S.  Jolrn  Baptist,  and  S.  Luke.  The  back  ground  is  a  cold  grisaille ; 
and  the  canopies  are  stiff  and  conventional  Middle- Pointed.  The 
window  did  not  seem  to  us  very  successful,  though  a  great  deal  better 
than  many  of  the  same  artist's,  and  free  from  some  conspicuous  manner<« 
isms: — besides  which,  its  details  had  been  evidently  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  figures  are  fairly  drawn,  and  of  bright  tinctures ;  bnt 
they  seem  rather  too  large  for  the  lights  containing  them,  and  the 
faces  and  the  hair  are  of  a  most  unpleasiog  type  and  colour.  The 
Majesty  in  particular  is  vulgar  and  staring.  What  we  miss  in  this 
window  i^  the  eye  of  a  master — a  really  skilful  and  consistent  har- 
mony of  colour. 

The  criticisois  of  certain  details  which  we  have  thus  been  con- 
strained to  make,  do  not,  we  need  not  say,  make  any  abatement  to  the 
high  praise  we  think  due  to  the  distinguished  architect  of  6.  Matthias, 
for  this  remarkable  church.  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  an  effect 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £7,000.  In 
conclusion,  we  must  likewise  congratulate  the  zealous  and  self-denying 
layman,  whose  devotion  founded  the  church,  and  whose  exertions  pro* 
cored  the  means  which  have  led  to  its  completion. 

VOL.  ZIY.  o  o 
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Thi  fourteenth  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
June  %  at  No.  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  The  chair  was  taken  at  two 
o'clock  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Mill,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  explained  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  who  was  now  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  his 
Archdeaconry,  and  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 

The  following  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb, 
Honorary  Secretary : — 

RBPOaT. 

'•  To-day  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

"  The  Society  has  sustained  a  loss,  in  common  with  the  Church  at 
large,  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  one  of  its  patrons,  since 
the  last  anniversary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposal,  originated  by  one 
of  our  own  officers,  of  finishing  the  metropolitical  church  at  Sydney  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  prelate,  its  founder,  and  the  first  Australian 
Bishop,  may  be  carried  out ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Bishop's 
constant  patronage  of  this  Society  may  well  recommend  to  the  libe- 
rality of  our  members  a  work  in  which  throughout  his  episcopate  he 
took  so  lively  an  interest. 

"  llie  number  of  members  elected  during  the  past  year  has  been 
eighteen. 

"  Your  Committee  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  regular  publi- 
cation of  the  EcclesiologtMt,  and  in  issuing  several  parts  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  In  the  Ecclesiologist  they 
would  call  attention  to  a  series  of  papers,  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  which  will  contain  a  collection  of  Sequences  hitherto  unedited, 
as  being  of  great  value  and  interest  to  hymnologists.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  has  also  appeared  '  On  the  Roodscreen  and  Icono- 
stasis.'  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  writers  of  papers  on  the  Eccles- 
ology  of  Ireland  and  of  Paris  ;  to  the  contributor  of  a  paper  on  Church 
Peals  in  Middlesex ;  to  Mr.  Beckman.  of  Copenhagen,  for  a  Review ; 
and  to  the  authors  of  several  communications  illustrative  of  the  Eccle- 
siology  of  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and  Newfoundland.  Several  papers 
read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  have  also  been  printed  in 
our  pages ;  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  architectural  societies  with  fulness  and  regularity. 

"  The  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  sale  of  the  EccletioJogUt 
continues  to  be  satisfactory.  They  much  regret,  however,  that  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  make  arrangements  for  circulating  it  gratuitously 
among  the  members,  one  great  obstacle  being  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
members  contains  so  many  names  of  persons  who  became  life  mem- 
bers at  a  time  when  the  sum  fixed  for  composition  was  only  three 
guineas. 

"  In  the  Instrumenta  Eccksiastica  there  have  appeared  the  designs  for 
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a  building  intended  to  serre  both  as  a  chapel  and  school,  for  which 
great  praise  is  dae  to  Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  contributed 
designs  for  schools,  and  schoolmasters'  houses,  in  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  great  numd  necessity  for 
care  in  the  arrangement  and  isolation  of  the  necessary  school  offices. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  now  ixx  preparation  the  designs  for  an  iron  church 
for  the  same  series. 

"  A  grant  of  £d  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  fund  for  pro* 
Tiding  bells  for  the  Cathedfal  of  Fredericton ;  a  grant  of  £6  to  the 
lestoration  of  Dorchester  church,  Oxfordshire  ;  and  the  same  sum  has 
been  given  towards  the  fiind  nuBcd  for  providing  certain  casts  for  the 
Architectural  Museum  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster. 

^*  The  casts  and  models  belonging  to  this  Society  have  been  trans- 
ferred since  the  last  anniversary,  as  was  then  announced,  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum ;  and  the  books,  and  drawings,  and  engravings,  are 
now  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  place;  the  council  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  having  made  arrangements  for  receiving  them.  It 
was  proposed  as  a  condition  by  our  Committee,  and  was  accepted,  that 
all  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  should  have  the  right  of 
access  to  the  books  and  plates,  and  that  any  member  of  the  Committee 
might  take  away  any  book  or  plate  for  the  purpose  of  fitudy.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  prospects  of  the  Architectural  Museum  and  School  of 
Art  are  really  encouraging.  Its  progress  has  been  noticed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  pages  of  tibe  Eccluiologistt  and  a  sub-committee  has  been 
nominated  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  G.  6.  Scott  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Council  in  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  independent  aid  from 
GKsvemment  for  this  practical  School  of  Art. 

'*  This  transfer  of  our  books  and  casts  to  a  museum  where  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be  far  more  extensively  useful,  and  far  more  often 
consulted  than  in  our  own  rooms,  has  also  made  it  possible  to  save  the 
considerable  sum  hitherto  spent  annually,  and  without  any  correspond- 
ing advantage,  for  rent.  It  has  been  determined  to  spend  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  sum  thus  saved  in  paying  the  expenses  of  members  to 
visit  any  new  churches  or  chorch  restorations  of  unusual  interest.  It 
is  believed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  the 
Society's  funds  can  be  expended,  since  of  late  many  important  Eccle- 
siological works  have  been  left  wholly  unnoticed  from  the  want  of 
personal  inspection  by  any  of  our  more  competent  members.  The 
EccIeeiologUt  is  so  often  {nvited  by  its  correspondents  to  devote  more 
of  its  space  to  the  description  of  new  churches,  that  it  is  hoped  this 
resolution  will  be  found  both  satbfactory  to  our  members  and  useful  to 
the  cause  of  a  sound  architectural  criticism. 

•*  We  have  again  to  report  that  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  burial  guild.  Comparatively  few  names 
have  been  received,  and  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. However,  decent  furniture  for  funerals  can  still  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Adams,  of  Albion  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  (the  person 
formerly  recommended  by  the  Committee),  and  during  the  past  year 
the  Committee  have  had  the  gratification  of  providing,  through  Mr. 
Street,  good  designa  for  the  metal  furniture  and  ornaments  of  coffins* 
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wbiob  Mr.  Cookaey.  of  Binmngham,  one  of  the  few  maniifiM^ 
turers  of  this  kind  of  metal  work  in  England,  has  undertaken  to 
make  and  sell. 

"  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  continued  inter-' 
change  of  eommunicationa  with  moat  of  the  allieid  architectural  societiet, 
including  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the  Sxeter  Diooeean 
Architectural  Society,  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  and  the 
Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  The 
Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  haa  been  merged  into  a  Lincoln 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  thus  now  indudes  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  has  published  a 
volume  of  Proceedings  ;  and  with  the  lately  founded  Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Scotland  your  Committee  have  agreed  to  exchange  the  EccU* 
Biologist  for  their  Transactions.  The  Danish  Church  History  Society 
has  forwarded  a  valuable  parcel  of  their  various  historical  and  archsB- 
ological  publications. 

"  llie  Committee  will  briefly  mention  in  this  place  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Motett  Society  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  property  of 
that  Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  officers.  In  compliance  with 
the  condition  on  which  the  amalgamation  was  made, — viz.,  that  there 
should  be  three  meetings  in  each  season  for  the  practice  of  ecclesias- 
tical music, — the  Committee  gave  one  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  the 
Grammar  School  adjoining  S.  Paurs,  Knightsbridge,  and  have  an- 
nounced other  meetings  for  the  evenings  of  the  present  day  and  ol 
July  7,  in  the  school-room  adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancraa.  The 
Committee  have  elected  a  sub- committee  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
the  musical  business  of  the  Society,  and  another  sub-committee  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  second  part  of  the  *  Hymnal 
Noted.'  Some  time  must  yet  elapse,  however,  before  the  second  part 
can  be  ready  for  publication. 

"  The  Committee  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Novello  respect- 
ing the  copyright  of  the  *  Hymnal  Noted.' 

"  The  Society  will  hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  Luard,  our  Treasurer. 
having  ceased  to  reside  in  London,  will  be  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 
Our  thikoks  are  due  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  post  for  three  years. 

"The  Committee  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  onoe 
more  their  deep  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
Christian  art  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Pugin.  In  the  last  Annual  Report 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Pugin's  intellectual  powers  was  recorded,  and  we 
have  now  to  express  publicly  our  regret  at  his  sudden  and  early 
decease. 

'*  The  Committee  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  in  our  science.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  hope  of  the  results  of  the  well-meant  and  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art  for  spreading  a 
better  art-education  among  the  people.  Your  Committee  have  watdbed 
with  great  interest  the  various  steps  tak^L  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  end,  and  in  particular  they  look  for  excellent  results  from  the 
projected  foundation  of  an  Lidustriai  University.     It  is  a  gvcat  satia* 
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faedon  to  Bee  these  principles  of  trathfolneas  and  fitness,  which  for 
some  yean  we  stood  almost  alone  in  asserting,  now  widely  recognised 
and  ably  enforced, — ^theoretically  by  the  press,  and  praotioally  in  so 
many  flourishing  schools  of  art. 

**  To  come  now  to  the  short  review  we  have  been  aocustomed  to 
make  at  each  anniversary  of  the  prinoipsl  architectural  works  of  the 
past  year.  The  important  church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  is 
still  unfinished,  though  an  opinion  can  now  well  be  formed  of  its  archi* 
tectural  merits.  Its  ornamentation  is  still  too  incomplete  for  a  satis- 
factory criticism  to  be  given  to  it.  Mr.  Butterfield's  other  London 
church  of  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  will  be  consecrated  on 
Monday  next  (June  6th),  and  is  a  very  masterly  design.  The  great 
church  which  was  projected  for  Liverpool,  and  which  was  to  be  in- 
trasted  to  Mr.  Butterfield,  has  not  yet  been  put  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Carpenter's  fine  design  for  the  great  Middle  School  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  buildings  will  be  opened  in  a  few 
days.  We  may  notice,  from  the  same  architect,  very  characteristic 
dengns  for  a  church  at  Gravesend,  and  one  at  Ghdashiels,  N.  B. 

*'  Among  many  new  churches  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  we  would  parti- 
cularise those  of  Eastnor  and  of  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  as  of  unusual 
beauty. 

*'  llie  Theological  College  building  at  Cuddesden,  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Street,  b  a  design  of  unusual  excellence.  Mr.  Street  has 
also  designed  a  spire  for  S.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  which  deserves  to  be 
here  noticed. 

**  In  All  Saints,  Kensington,  Mr.  White  is  building  a  ohurch  of  large 
size  and  great  cost,  in  which  also  the  use  of  constructional  colour  will 
be  exemplified.  A  design  by  Mr.  White  for  the  Bishop's  College  at 
Woodlands,  near  Cape  Town,  has  abo  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee. 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  deserves  great  credit  for  four  churches  which  he 
has  built  with  progressive  advance  of  merit  in  the  town  of  Devonport. 

"  Among  church  restorations,  we  must  specify  that  of  S.  Botoiph's. 
Boston,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  as  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  great 
thing  that  so  noble  a  church  has  fallen  into  such  able  hands.  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott  has  in  hand  the  restoration  of  the  great  church  of  Newark, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  very  important  church  of  Doncaster.  Ely 
Cathedral,  under  the  care  of  the  same  architect,  is  proceeding  most 
satisfactorily.  We  can  commend  also  the  reredos  at  Hereford,  under 
Mr.  Cottiogham.  Kemerton  church,  that  of  our  President,  has  received 
additions  and  enrichments  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

"  Among  books  published  during  the  past  year,  we  would  notice 
with  especial  praise  Mr.  Parker*s  volume  of  '  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  ;*  and  the  beautiful  coloured  plates, 
published  at  Munich,  of  the  windows  of  Munich  glass  in  the  church  of 
Kilndown,  in  Kent.  Of '  The  History  of  S.  David's,'  by  Messrs.  Free- 
man and  Jones,  two  parts  have  been  published. 

*'  In  oonclusiott,  your  Committee  think  that,  in  reviewing  the  past 
year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  principles  are  widely 
extending  their  growth  and  influence,  and  that  the  worst  of  our  new 
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cfanrchM  or.restontioDS  are  better  than  the  best  of  a  few  yean  i 
while  in  the  better  specimenB  of  the  present  state  of  Christian  art  then 
is  every  sign  of  further  and  most  hopeful  progress,  and  eveiy  evidence 
of  the  wide  acceptation  of  a  correct  and  sound  Ecclesiology.*' 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  following  Report  of  the  musical  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
the  past  year  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore. 

MUSIC    RBPOaT. 

"  The  operations  of  your  committee  during  the  past  year  have  been 
directed  principally  to  the  consolidation  of  the  union  effected  between 
the  Motett  Society  and  ourselves.  A  brief  sketch  of  what  that  Society 
had  done  during  its  previous  existence  may  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  it  is  in  a  certain  degree  necessary  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  our  own  difficulties,  and  of  the  success  with  which  they  have 
been  met  since  the  union. 

*'  It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  members  that  in  1 841  a  few 
zealous  Churchmen,  anxious  to  revive  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
ancient  choral  music  of  the  Church,  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
whic]i,  in  order  to  mark  as  definitely  as  possible  the  particular  style 
and  class  of  music  it  was  their  wish  to  restore,  was  styled  the 
Motett  Society.  One  of  the  first  notices  in  the  secretary's  minute- 
book  is  a  nota-bene  that '  donations  towards  a  fund  for  purchasing  a 
stock  of  music  fur  the  use  of  the  Society  will  be  received,  and  gifts  or 
loans  of  music  suited  for  its  purposes  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.' 

"  The  next  minute  is  a  P.S.  to  the  following  effect : — "  It  is  contem- 
plated to  prepare  a  series  of  selections  of  standard  Church  Music,  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society." 

"  On  the  16th  May,  next  year,  the  musical  meetings  and  the  composi- 
tions performed  begin  to  be  regularly  recorded.  Of  the  six  meetings 
in  the  first  year  no  other  notice  appears  on  the  books  besides  a  memo- 
randum in  the  accounts  of  £1 5.  4s.  paid  to  the  singers  for  six  meetings. 
The  practical  energy  of  the  Society  may  not  perhaps  be  unfiurly  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  music  meetings  in  each  year,  lliese  will 
be  found  as  follows,  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary  and  Choral 
Directors : — 

In  1841  —  6  meetings  (as  above  stated). 

1842  —  7 

1843  —  8 
1844—5 
1845  — None. 

"  Revived  in  1 846  —  8  (to  Aug.  17)  : — 

From  Nov.  1st,  1846,  to  June  21st,  1847   —  16  meetings. 
From  Oct.  4th,  1847,  to  June  19th,  1848  —  17 
From  Oct.  2nd,  1848,  to  Dec.  18th,  1848—6 

"  At  these  meetings  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  English  masters 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as  well  as  many  of  those  of  their 
Italian  contemporaries, — i.  e.,  of  Palestrina  and  his  school, — were  dili- 
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gently  practised  and  highly  appreciated  by  most  of  those  who  attended 
the  meetings,  either  as  singers  or  as  listeners.  Meantime  the  promise 
of  the  Society  to  provide  a  suitable  collection  of  snch  music  for  the  use 
of  the  members  generally  was  well  redeemed,  notwithstanding  some 
difficulties  and  delays,  which  rendered  the  circulation  of  their  works 
less  regular,  and  consequently  less  extensive,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Three  volumes,  beautifully  engraved  and  printed,  and  in 
general  well  adapted  for  English  use,  have  thus  been  g^ven  to  the 
Church  of  this  country  through  that  Society's  labours.  While  this 
artistic  and  sublime  style  has  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  all,  and 
brought  within  the  actual  hearing  of  many,  not  only  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  but  in  various  places  of  worship,  either  constantly  and 
in  large  numbers,  as  at  S.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  or  occasionally,  as  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  S.  Barnabas,  and  at  Withyham,  and  other  places  in  the 
country,  the  Motett  Society  were  not  unmindful  of  that  simpler  and 
more  ancient  Plain  Song  which  forms  the  basis  of  Catholic  Choralism, 
and  is  the  substratum  of  these  solemn  and  graceful  superstructures. 
So  far  as  inquiry,  and  their  then  means  of  accomplishing  it,  allowed, 
they  gave  their  members  the  opportunity  of  practising  and  hearing  this 
Canto  Fermo,  or  Gregorian  music,  particularly — it  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  said  exclusively, — the  ancient  pisalm  melodies  in  their 
usual  forms. 

'*  Such,  in  general,  had  been  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Motett 
Society  before  its  slumbers  of  1849,  '50,  and  '51.  It  had  sown  the 
seed  of  which  this  Society  is  (it  may  be  confidently  expected)  about  to 
reap  the  fruit. 

The  members  of  the  Motett  Society,  though  no  longer  working  in 
combination,  were  here  and  there  dressing  the  soil,  and  tending  the  growth 
of  a  richer  and  more  satisfactory  harvest  of  Church  Music  than  their 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  field  could  have  wished  for  or  expected. 
But  one  harvest  only  brings  round  another  seed-time,  and  highly  as  the 
committee  of  this  Society  appreciated  the  labours  of  the  Motett  So- 
dety,  they  felt  that  more  was  still  needed  of  similar  labour  and  more 
extensive  research,  before  the  good  work  they  had  begun  could  be 
either  satisfactorily  completed  by  themselves  or  made  generally  avail* 
able  to  others.  Hence,  after  long  and  careful  consideration  and  due  con* 
eultation  with  the  committee  of  the  Motett  Society,  that  union  was 
effected,  the  first  public  announcement  of  which  was  made  in  the 
Eodeaiological  Music  Meeting  of  June  0,  185^.  four  days  after  the 
final  adoption  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  by  the  Motett  committee. 
Since  that  time  fourteen  meetings  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of 
the  Motett  Society  have  been  held  for  choral  practice,  at  the  S.  Bar- 
nabas school-rooms,  and  one  general  meeting  at  S.  Paul's  grammar- 
school,  Knightsbridge.  In  these,  besides  many  of  the  old  Motetta  and 
Anthems  of  the  former  Society,  the  Ancient  H3rmns  of  the  Church, 
published  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Bcclesiological  Society's  Hymnal, 
have  also  been  practised,  as  well  aa  some  music  written  in  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  style  by  one  of  our  most  zealous  and  accomplished  mem- 
bers, the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed. 

*'  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  S.  Barnabas  Choral  So- 
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ciety,  have  Tolvnteered  their  servicet  as  a  choir,  so  that  the  funds  have 
heen  this  year  relieved  from  the  expense  attending  the  employment  of 
professional  singers^^-^and  although  there  are  many  reasons  why,  if  the 
funds  allowed,  some  of  these  more  skilful  persons  should  be  added  to 
our  numbers,  there  are  others  why,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  ends  of  the  Society  will  prove  to  have 
been  far  better  answered  by  this  arrangement* 

"  Your  committee  have  been  anxious  to  secure  to  those  who  ha^e  thus 
come  forward  to  give  illustrations  of  their  Hymnal  and  practical  effect 
to  their  musical  operations  generally,  every  facility  in  their  power  for 
practising  that  style  of  music  to  which  both  by  their  own  principles 
and  by  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Motett  Society,  they  are 
pledged — they  have  accordingly  made  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Novello  to 
supply  a  sufficient  stock  of  Hymnals  and  the  Harmonies  for  their  use, 
and  have  opened  a  separate  fund  for  the  purchase  of  those  parts  of  the 
Motett  Society^s  publications  which  have  been  published  since  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  Mr,  Chappell  and  Dr.  Rimbault  in  No- 
vember 1843. 

"  Twelve  copies  of  these,  exclusiye  of  binding,  will  be  allowed  by 
Mr.  Novello  (who  has  recenUy  purchased  the  work,  and  is  also  re- 
printing each  composition  in  a  separate  ibrm,)  for  £21.  8«. ;  twenty  for 
£34.  be. ;  thirty  for  £49.  5«. 

"The  Hymnal  committee  have  been  diligently  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  year  in  considering  and  revising  the  translations  for  the  Second 
Put,  and  the  musical  editors  are  also  preparing  the  notation. 

'*  The  music  meeting  of  April  7th,  as  well  as  those  of  (this  evening) 
June  2nd  and  July  7th,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  the  best  report  of 
the  Society's  actual  progress  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  taste  for 
good  Church  Music  and  skill  in  its  performance. 

'*  Your  committee  cannot  however  conclude  this  statement  without 
congratulating  the  Society  on  many  other  indications  of  the  deep  root 
which  they  believe  right  notions  on  this  subject  are  already  taking, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ex<- 
cellence  of  Mr.  Goss's  Funeral  Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo, 
as  well  as  the  general  grandeur  of  the  music  at  S.  Paul's  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  the  more  recent  performance  in  that  cathedral  of 
Gibbons'  God  is  gone  up,  the  adoption  of  the  Manual  of  Plain  Song  in 
the  matin  services  of  a  small  church  in  S.  Kitt's,  West  Indies^  and  its 
direct  sanction  and  encouragement  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesden.  and 
in  allowing  his  name  to  be  used  on  the  oocasiOB  of  recent  lecturea 
delivered  by  your  Music  Secretary  in  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  music  in  its  integrity  at  Gulhamy  under  the  dirsctioQ  of 
the  zealous  Principal  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ashwell. 

*^  The  continued  and  increasing  excellence  of  the  Plain  Song  services 
of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  as  a  subject  of  hearty 
gratitude." 

Mr.  Luard  moved,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Harington,  Bart.,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  this  Report,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Loatd,  then  read  an  audited  statement  of  the 
accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £36. 

.    Mr.  Hope  proposed,  and  tKe  Rev.  B.  Webb  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lnard  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  treasurer. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scott,  in  proposing  the  election,  as  the  members  of  the 
new  committee,  of  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  the 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Qreatheed,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and 
Mr.  F.  S.  Gosling,  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  members  present 
the  necessity  of  continuing  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ecclesiology, 
chiefly  because  their  success  had  been  so  great.  He  concurred  entirely 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  just  presented ;  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  very  worst  of  the  new  churches  of  the  present  day  was 
infinitely  better  than  the  very  best  of  those  which  were  building  when 
the  Society  commenced  its  operations.  But  though  the  evil  which  the 
Society  had  so  successfully  resisted  was  scotched,  it  was  not  killed* 
Once  let  the  Society  relax  its  labours,  and  the  old  spirit  would  revive* 
It  was  unquestionable  that  in  many  quarters  the  ancient  Paganism  had 
not  been  eradicated.  As  soon  as  we  cease  to  watch  new  churches,  and 
the  general  tendencies  of  Christian  art,  we  may  reasonably  fear  that 
we  shall  have  to  begin  our  work  again.  He  could  not,  in  nominating 
the  new  committee,  but  say  a  single  word  on  its  constitution.  .  The 
first  names  which  met  his  eye  were  those  of  Messrs.  Hope,  Webb,  and 
Neale,  At  this  moment  it  would  be  superfluous  to  congratulate  those 
gentleqien  on  the  successes  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  believed  they 
were  the  founders.  But  it  was  an  important  and  interesting  thing  to 
trace  the'  successes  of  Church  architecture,  connected  so  intimately 
with  the  labours  of  this  Society,  and  now  coterminous  only  with  the 
limits  of  the  Church  of  England  itself,  back  to  their  modest  if  not 
insignificant  beginnings  in  an  undergraduate*s  room  in  Cambridge, 
The  Society  had  achieved  unquestionable  triumphs ;  by  steady  reso- 
'  lution  and  a  firm  adherence  to  principles,  it  had  lived  down  much 
of  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding;  aird  its  history  was  a 
useful  lesson  to  us  all  not  to  despise  small  beginnings,  and  its 
present  state  was  a  great  encouragement  to  perseveriance.  He  (Mr. 
Scott)  had,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  right  to  say  thrs,  because,  though 
in  a  very  little  way, .  it  had  been  his  privilege,  snd  he  might  add 
his  happiness,  to  co-operate  for  some  years  with  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  now  nominated'  for  the  new  Committee,  he  bad  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  originating  the  Society,  nor  had  he  any  share  in  its 
first  and  more  arduous  labours,  when  its  objects  had  been  pursued 
under  difliculties  which  had  now  passed  away. 

Mr.  Dickinson  having  seconded  the  motion,  the  above-named  gen* 
tlemen  were  elected. 

Sir  John  Harington  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell  seconded,  the 
Section  of  Mr.  Beckford  Bevan  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Stuart,  as  auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  then  gave  a  description  of  the  structure  and 
restoration  of  the  abbey  at  S.  Denis,  near  Paris,  briefly  recapitulating 
the  features  of  its  structure,  especially  the  various  changes  of  its  ritual 
arrangements.     He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  ground  plans  from  the 
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history  of  the  abbey  by  Felibien.  and  the  recent  monography  hj 
Baron  de  Guilbermy.  He  criticised  the  painted  glaae  end  the  otlier 
unfortunate  restorations  by  M.  Debret,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe* 
and  the  more  successful  re-restoration  now  in  progress  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  M.  VioUet  Le  Due. 

A  discussion  then  followed  upon  constructional  galleries  in  medisevsl 
churches,  in  which  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr,  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hope, 
and  other  members  took  part. 

Afterwards  Mr.  W.  White  read  a  paper  upon  the  geometrical  pro* 
portions  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  illustiated  by  a  great  number  of 
diagrams. 

A  diptych,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi  or  Mardni,  represendng 
CO  the  left  wing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  enthroned,  between 
S.  James,  S.  John  Baptist,  and  two  Angels ;  on  the  right,  our  Blessed 
Loan  on  the  Cross,  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John  Evangelist 
— the  Cross  being  embraced  by  S.  Mary  Magdalene — was  shown  by  its 
possessor,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  of  Ponder's-end, 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  exhibited  designs  submitted  by  him  in  compedtioa 
for  a  new  church  at  S.  James's.  Plymouth.  Mr.  Truefitt  presented 
large  lithographs  of  a  lamp  erected  by  him  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Lord  F.  Fitadarence.  A  collection  of  Sequences,  some  of  them 
with  their  musical  notation,  copied  from  the  original  MSS. — some  of 
them  unique-— of  the  missals  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  copied  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon  and  Professor  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  were 
presented  by  the  former. 

Since  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  the  newly-elected  members  of  the 
Committee  re-elected  the  members  of  the  former  Committee  ;  and  Mr. 
Hope  was  elected  Chairman  of  Committees  ;  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed 
Treasurer ;  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Honorary 
Secretaries  ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,. Honorary  Secretary  for  Music* 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  motett  choir  of  this  Society  for  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  music  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  school-room 
adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  took  the  chair 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  music  performed  was  as  follows: — 1.  Hymn, 
"  O  lux  beata  Trinitas."  2.  Motett»  Palestrina,  "  If  thou  shalt  con* 
fess."  3.  Hymn,  "  Ad  coanam  Agni  providi."  4.  Hymn,  "  jEtenia 
Christi  munera."  5.  Mass  by  Palestiina,  founded  on  the  last-named 
hymn  (sung  all  through).  6.  Hymn,  "  Vexilla  Regis."  7.  Anthem 
for  six  voice- parts,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  '*  O  Saviouh  of 
the  world  " — this  was  conducted  by  the  composer.  8.  Motett  (Morales), 
**  Me  have  ye  bereaved.*'  9.  Hymn,  «*  Te  lucis  ante  terminum."  10. 
Anthem  (Redford,  1630);  '*  Rejoice  in  the  Loan."  After  the  perform- 
ance, the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bor- 
rows, for  the  use  of  the  school-room ;  and  a  subscription  was  begun  in 
aid  of  a  fund  for  providing  additional  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir. 
The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the 
jevening  of  July  7. 
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llie  third  and  concluding  meeting  of  thb  season  for  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  music  wast  held  on  Thursday  Evening,  July  7,  at  the 
School  Room  adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras,  in  Alhany  Street, 
Regent's  Park.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  (a  Vice-President  of  the  Society) 
took  the  chair  at  eight  o*clock,  and  the  following  music  was  performed 
by  the  Motett  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev,  T.  Helmore : — 

1.  Hymn,  "Jam  lucis  orto  sidere,*'  No.  4  in  the  Hymnal.  An 
ancient  hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime. 

2.  Anthem.  Tallis.  *'  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell/' 

3.  Motett.  Palestrina,  for  five  voice  parts,  "  Coenantibus  illis." 

4.  Hymn. "  Angulare  fundamentum,"  No.  44  in  the  ffymnal.  Appro* 
priate  for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  same. . 

5.  Anthem,  Orlando  Gibbons,  '*  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my 
soul  ?"  (Ps.  xliii.  5,  (5.) 

6.  Hymn,  "  Jesu  Salvator  seculi,"  No.  30  in  the  Hymnai.  Used  at 
night  in  the  season  after  Easter. 

7.  Anthem  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed : — "  O  God,  Thou  art 
worthy  to  be  praised  with  all  pure  and  holy  praise ;  therefore  let  Thy 
saints  praise  Thee  with  all  Thy  creatures,  and  let  all  Thine  angels  and 
Thine  elect  praise  Thee  for  ever.'*  (Tobit  viii.  15.) 

This  is  an  anthem  which  may  be  sung  by  any  tolerably  weU-tvained 
parish  choir.  It  is  a  production  of  the  current  year,  and  has  not  till 
now  been  sung  in  public.  It  was  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  meeting  was  sung  a  second  time. 

8.  "  Nunc  dimittis,"  to  the  third  Gregorian  tone,  second  ending. 

9.  Anthem,  from  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for  five  vocal  parts,  '*  O  pnuse 
the  LoBDy  all  ye  heathen.'*  (Ps.  czvii.) 

10.  Hymn,  **  Rerum  Deus  tenax  vigor,"  No.  7  in  the  Hymnal, 

All  the  hymns  on  this  occasion  were  first  sung  through  in  unison,  or 
rather  in  octaves,  and  afterwards  in  harmony.  The  unison  singing  was 
exceedingly  effective  and  a  great  number  of  persons  present,  owing  to 
the  judicious  pitch  at  which  these  ancient  melodies  were  set,  were  able 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  performance.  The  canticle  was  also  sung  through 
in  the  first  instance  in  octaves,  and  afterwards  in  harmony,  and  a  great 
practical  proof  was  given  of  the  fitness  of  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
music  for  general  congregational  use.  At  former  meetings,  the  unison 
singing  of  the  hymn  melodies  has  been  less  successful  than  could  be 
wished  ;  but  the  plan  adopted  on  this  occasion,  of  singing  through  the 
whole  hymn  in  congregational  unison  before  attempting  the  harmonies^ 
seemed  to  please  all  alike — ^both  those  who  love  best  the  melodies  in 
their  ancient  simplicity,  and  those  who  prefer  them  in  their  harmonized 
forms.  Indeed,  the  harmonized  hymns  themselves  were  evidently  better 
understood  by  the  audience  after  the  plain  melody  had  been  sung  over 
several  times  by  the  full  force  of  the  choir. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Burrows  and  the  school  com* 
mittee  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
and  unanimously  carried.  Further  subscriptions  were  collected  and  an» 
nounced,  towards  the  fund  begun  at  the  preceding  meeting,  for  pur- 
chasing more  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Helmore  announced  that  the  choir  would  meet  again  for 
practice  at  the  S.  Barnabas  School  Room,  on  September  7. 
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Tub  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  in 
Holywell  on  Monday.  June  6 ;  the  Principal  of  Brazenose  College, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's.  Dunkeld, 
and  Dumblane,  was  elected  Patron,  and  Judge  Coleridge  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  L.  Gilbertson.  B.D.,  Jesus  College, 
and  Mr.  W.  Payne,  High  Street,  Oxford,  were  elected  Members,  and 
sbme  interesting  presents  were  laid  on  the  table ;  after  which  the 
Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report,  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  committee  with  much  pleasure  remind  the  Society  that  this  is 
the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Society's  foundation.  Although 
our  existence  and  conduct  during  the  past  year  have  been  rather  of  a 
routine  character,  yet  this  at  once  suggests  that  the  Society  has  safely 
passed  over  the  struggles  of  youth,  and  is  now  prepared  to  hold  by  its 
own.  It  is  the  natural  course  for  societies  such  as  this,  formed  to  pro-^ 
mote  sound  taste,  to  fall  back  after  the  first  onslaught  on  the  prevailing 
monstrosities  of  the  day  into  a  quieter  and  more  even  action,  and  this 
would  obviously  result  from  the  very  success  and  energy  of  the  pre- 
vious exertions,  which  contract  the  field  for  future  labours,  until  the 
full  working  bounds  are  clearly  defined.  And  such  is  the  case  with 
our  Society.  We  have  been  accused  of  inaction,  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  an  account  of  proceedings  for  last  year  to  show  how 
groundless  is  this  charge." 

After  some  details  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  Society,  the  RepoK 
continued : — "  During  the  past  year  we  have  held  our  usual  meetings, 
and  the  papers  read  before  them  have  for  the  most  part  been  charac- 
terized by  much  zeal  and  architectural  knowledge,  and  at  these  meet- 
ings the  attendance  of  members  has  increased.  Eleven  papers  have  been 
read  to  us  on  various  subjects  ;  these  may  be  classed  under  five  heads  : 
—Mr.  Plenderleath's  *  Remarks  on  Architectural  Hints  to  be  derived 
from  Anatomy,'  contained  many  striking  suggestions,  and  opened  a  new 
field  of  analogy.  Mr.  Brutou's  paper  '  On  the  Causes  of  Changes  id 
Detail,  and  want  of  consistency  apparent  in  many  examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,*  ably  pointed  out  the  discrepancies  and  anachronisms  in 
the  detail  of  ancient  buildings,  and  also  the  result  of  subsequent  trans- 
formations of  the  details  of  one  period  into  those  of  another.  Mr. 
Lygon's  paper  •  On  the  Influence  of  Detail  on  General  Design'  fills  up 
the  list  of  those  which  have  contained  theoretical  discussion. — ^Next 
in  order  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Freeman's  account  of  Leominster 
church,  and  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  Fume ss  Abbey.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  Freeman's  great  skill  in  analysing  ancient  buildings 
Was  fully  exerted  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  our  indefatigable 
Corresponding  Secretary,  backed  up  by  applications  from  this  and 
other  Societies,  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Leominster,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  good  taste,  have  consented  to  leave  open  for  public  instruc- 
tion the  valuable  results  of  the  excavations  made  under  Mr.  Freeman's 
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saperintendence.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  all  those  who  are  id  eliarg« 
of  ancieot  buildings  would  take  example  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Leominster  Poor- Law  Guardians.  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  Pumesa 
Abbey  was  an  interesting  account  of  a  religious  edifice  hitherto  but 
little  known. — After  these  antiquarian  contributions  must  be  mentioned 
the  instructive  account  given  by  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  *  Ecclesiolog^ 
and  Ritual  of  Denmark/  which  showed  that  Christian  congregations  in 
that  country  have  permitted  a  very  high  standard  of  ritual  and  archi- 
tectural embellishment.  Mr.  Grey  (the  Society's  Corresponding  Secre* 
tary  in  Newfoundland)  has  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Church  Architecture  in  that  colony.  It  is  printed  in  the  current  num<« 
ber  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  but  the  committee  gladly  take  the  opportunity 
of  quoting  Mr.  Grey's  advice  to  those  who  purpose  entering  into  Holy 
Orders, — '  Here,  then,  the  Clergy  must  be  architects,  and  I  see  the 
necessity  of  their  being  so  more  and  more  every  year.  I  found  the 
necessity  in  England,  but  much  more  in  the  Colonies.  Let  me  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  many  others  who  have  spoken  before  me,  and  strongly 
advise  the  junior  members  of  the  University  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Holy  Orders  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  Architecture.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  follow  such  men  as  William  of  Wykeham.'  In  these  senti- 
ments the  committee  concur,  and  would  press  upon  all  members  of 
the  Society  the  important  confirmation  of  this  truth  given  in  Mr. 
Grey's  account  of  •  Church  Architecture  in  Newfoundland.' 

"  So  much  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Architecture.  Mr.  Parker's  dis« 
aertation  on  the  Oriel  would  seem  to  have  completely  settled  the  long 
disputed  meaning  of  this  word;  while  Mr.  Street's  remarks  on 
Domestic  Architecture  forcibly  pointed  out  the  reality  and  truthfulness 
of  our  domestic,  no  less  than  of  our  ecclesiastical  architects. 

"  Mr.  Codrington*8  description  of  a  curious  portable  altar  frame,  for 
some  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  illustrated  the  ecclesias- 
tical practices  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Lee's  amusing 
paper  on  Christian  Epitaphs,  completes  the  list  of  this  portion  of  the 
proceedings,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  our  Librarian  has  continued  the  late  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner's  History  of  Domestic  Architecture.  The  beauty  and 
value  of  this  work  can  only  be  equalled  by  Mr.  Parker's  high  antiqua- 
)rian  reputation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  rest  contented  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  bring  down  the  history  of  his 
subject  to  a  later  period. 

'  '*  To  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  losses  architecture  has  sustained 
during  the  past  year — the  hopes  expressed  in  our  last  Annual  Report, 
that  Mr.  Pugin's  health  might  be  restored  to  him,  have  proved  vain,  and 
in  common  with  all  lovers  of  Mediaeval  Art,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss 
of  one,  who  more  than  any  other  man,  has  contributed  to  promote 
sound  taste  and  criticism  :  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  benefactor  of  our  own,  by  whose  lavish  mu- 
nificence Mr.  Pugin  was  enabled  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  he 
so  carefully  investigated.  The  loss  of  Archdeacon  Brymer,  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  works  at  Wells,  will 
be  severely  felt,  and  Bishop  Broughton«  who  rests  far  from  that  Cathe* 
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dnl  he  laboured  to  build  to  Goo^s  Honour  and  Olory,  mvst  also  be 
mentioned  as  one  who  demands  at  our  hands  a  passing  note  of  regret. 
Of  the  destruction  pf  Doncaster  church  we  shall  say  nothing,  aa  Mr. 
Scott,  whose  presence  to-day  is  no  less  an  earnest  of  his  good  wishes 
to  our  Society,  than  of  our  thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and 
good  wishes  for  his  success  in  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  has  kindly 
oonsented  to  give  us  an  account  of  it.  It  is  our  duty,  furthermore,  to 
thank  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bruce  Allen,  for  their  endeavours 
to  form  a  school  of  architectural  art  for  workmen.  Thb  is  perhapa  one 
of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  late  years,  and  under  such  good 
auspices,  we  may  hope  to  see  sculptors  who  shall  rival  the  rare  beautiea 
of  Wells  and  Lincoln. 

"  The  Diocesan  Training  College  at  Culham  has  been  so  fully  criti* 
eised  in  the  Ecdesiologist,  that  your  committee  content  themseivea 
with  animadverting  upon  the  unprecedented  position  of  the  chapeL 
This  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  The  Chapel  is  only  connected 
with  the  College  buildings  by  a  cloister,  and  is  most  conspicuously 
exposed  to  the  road.  This  is  against  all  precedent.  Magdalene 
College  in  Oxford,  and  the  two  S.  Mary  Winton  Colleges,  tell  ua  at 
once  how  carefully  their  pious  founders  had  enclosed  tiieir  respective 
chapels,  as  the  chief  and  central  feature  of  the  whole  pile.  When  the 
case  is  different,  as  at  Eton  and  Merton,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
College  Chapel  served  also  as  a  parish  church,  but  in  this  instance  we 
feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  innovation  as  unwise  and  uncalled 
for.  But  not  only  at  Culham  has  the  irrepressible  zeal  of  our  Dioeeeaa 
set  on  foot  an  iostitotion  for  promoting  sounder  education  throughout 
his  Diocese,  we  have  also  the  ta»k  of  noticing  the  new  Theological 
College  arising  at  Cuddesden,  from  Mr.  Street's  design.  The  work» 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  our  criUcism ;  indeed 
we  have  liitherto  always  abstained  from  noticing  any  unfinished  build- 
ing, but  your  committee  would  advert  to  the  new  church  of  All  Sainta*, 
Margaret  Street,  London,  which  is  fast  approaching  completion,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  While  there  is  very  much  in  this 
building  with  which  we  canuot  agree,  yet  we  must  congratulate  Mr. 
Butterfield  on  the  success  of  his  striking  treatment  of  the  brickwork^ 
the  boldness  of  the  tower  and  steeple,  some  ^0  feet  high,  and  the  skil- 
ful use  of  variegated  marbles,  polished  alabaster  and  coloured  tile.  The 
sumptuousness  of  internal  decoration,  and  the  stateliness  of  the  steeple^ 
make  us  unwilling  to  use  words  of  censure  on  any  portion  of  so  costly 
an  offering  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  we  regret  to  be  unable  to 
pronounce  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  glass  of  the  west  window,  which 
has  been  recently  put  up  by  Monsieur  Alfred  Gerente.  As  a  work  of 
art  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  east  window  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
for  the  execution  of  the  colouring  of  which,  we  believe  Monsieur  Alfred 
Gerente  is  responsible.^ 

"  The  restoration  of  S.  Botolph*s,  Boston,  seems  to  have  been  con- 

^  [The  Report  is  in  error  as  to  the  height  of  the  steeple  of  All  Saiats*  church, 
which  is  225  feet.  Of  course,  iu  printing  this  report  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to 
the  criticism  of  M.  Gerente's  wisdow.  We  reserve  our  own  criticinn  of  All  Saints' 
cbarch  till  we  can  describe  it  as  a  completed  whole.    En,  Ecct.] 
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daded  on  right  principles,  and  to  hare  given  great  satiitaction  to  afi 
wbo  have  had  an  opportanity  of  inspecting  it. 

«*  It  will  not  be  beyond  the  province  marked  out  for  qs  if  we  express 
•ome  pleasure  at  the  check  the  pew-system  received  from  the  parish- 
ioners of  S.  Michael's  in  this  city.  The  concurrence  of  so  large  a  body 
of  the  laity  uniting  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  architect* 
would  show  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  the  prevalence  of  this  odious 
system,  against  which  we  have  waged  an  uncompromising  war. 

"  The  church  of  S.  PauVs,  Jericho,  in  this  city,  has  received  the 
addition  of  a  chancel,  in  the  windows  of  which  Mr.  WiUement  has 
placed  some  painted  glass.  Great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Incumbent  for 
effecting  this  improvement  in  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the  church, 
but  we  must  protest  against  Mr.  Willement*s  repetition  of  the  identical 
iguies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  already  grace  Milton,  Lamboume, 
and  other  churches  in  this  diocese. 

*'  In  Oxford  the  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  past  year  is  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  in  the  course  of  erection  by  Baliol  College,  from  Mr. 
Salvin*s  designs.  This  will  add  considerably  to  the  effect  of  this 
striking  entrance  into  Oxford,  but  we  regret  that  the  architect  was 
induced  to  agree  to  the  omission  of  the  string-courses  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  original  design ;  their  absence  imparts  a  bareness  and  poverty 
of  appearance  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  eye. 

"  The  zealous  Incumbent  of  Dorchester  has  contributed  to  interfere 
somewhat  with  our  meeting  this  day,  but  if  it  ia  allowed  for  members 
of  the  society  to  absent  themselves  from  us  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
re-opening  of  Dorchester  church  would  be  a  justifiable  plea. 

"  Of  more  immediate  importance  to  ourselves  is  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable  sum  will  shortly  be  laid  out  by  the  UniTersity  in  providiiAg  a 
bviikling  large  enough  to  contain  the  collections  necessary  for  students 
in  Natural  and  Physical  Sdenoe ;  and  although  Convocation  have  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  immediate  outlay  of  £60,000,  yet  without 
doubt  in  a  short  time  such  a  building  will  have  to  be  {nx>vided. 
Your  Committee  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  very  improbable  a 
Classical  design  would  be  accepted  by  Convocation,  yet  we  should  not 
be  behindhand  in  asserting  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture for  such  an  edifice.  Indeed  the  University  has  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  a  classical  style  would  involve  much  inconsistency  and 
.  confusion,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mediaeval  Architecture  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fulfil  all  such  requirements. 

"  Mr.  Street's  pamphlet  has  tended  to  clear  away  many  prejudices 
on  this  point,  and  we  gladly  acknowledge  this  production  of  one  of  our 
most  indefatigable  members.  Your  Committee  then  do  not  seek  to 
vindicate  Mediaeval  Architecture,  for  she  is  rapidly  winning  back  tiie 
proud  position  she  once  so  worthily  enjoyed ;  we  do  not  seek  to  defend 
or  apologise  for  this  choice  bequest  of  our  forefathers,  but  yet  it  is 
iaounifaent  on  us  to  insist  again  and  again  that  it  is  only  by  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  Mediaeval  Architecture  that  we  shall  increase  the 
rich  stores  of  beauty  we  have  inherited.  Those  grey  heaps  of  stone  so 
long  despised  as  the  picturesque  eccentricities  of  fantastic  taste  shall 
yet  impart  to  ua  new  lessons  of  loveliness,  new  sources  of  power,  if  we 
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search  aright  for  the  principlea  which  guided  their  erection.  To  eon* 
ceal  under  a  Gothic  mask  a  building,  the  spirit  of  which  is  not  Gt>Uuo» 
is  an  insult  to  those  great  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  of  whom  we 
know  so  little,  but  whose  memory  we  have  learnt  to  revere.  To  act  thus 
is  to  disregard  all  we  have  with  difficulty  acquired;  but « Christendom.' 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pugin,  '  is  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the  art 
and  principles  she  created  in  older  times.  We  have  only  to  persevere; 
truth  will  triumph,  and  the  glory  of  these  latter  times'  shall  fiar  out^ 
shine  the  achievements  of  older  days.  2^al»  and  faith,  and  love  shall  yet 
again  be  the  well-spnngs  of  a  purer  skill,  where  shall  flow  in  brighter 
streams  the  refreshing  beauty  of  holiness  and  its  earthly  type,  the  ex* 
.ceeding  glories  of  Christian  art." 

The  Report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Scott  to  read  his  paper  on  Don- 
caster  Church,  which  appears  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

The  Chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  valuable  paper,  and  after  some  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


MEETING    AT   BANBURY   OF  ARCHITECTURAL   AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Architectural  and  Archeeological  Societies  of 
Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Warwickshire,  and  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  was  held  in  Banbury  in  the  last  week 
of  May. 

On  Tuesday  a  large  party  visited  the  churches,  ancient  monnments, 
mansions,  and  other  objects  of  interest  at  Blozham,  Adderbury,  Kings' 
Sutton,  Warkworth,  and  Middleton  ;  the  churches  and  ancient  remains 
in  Banbury  were  also  visited  the  same  day. 

At  the  morning  meeting,  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  com- 
mencing at  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Vicar  of  Banbury  in  the  chair, 
the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  read  a  paper  "  On  Compton  Wyniates." 
His  Lordship  commenced  by  stating  that  the  name  of  Wyniates,  by 
which  the  place  he  was  to  speak  of  was  distinguished  from  other  Comp- 
tons,  was  said  by  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire,  to  have 
arisen  from  the  existence  long  since  of  a  vineyard  within  the  lordship, 
a  tradition  of  which  was  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants,  the  site 
being  known.  He  recommended  to  meteorologists  and  political  econo- 
mists, as  a  curious  question,  why  their  ancestors  had  such  vineyards  ? 
Was  it  from  the  greater  warmth  of  climate  at  that  period,  so  that  large 
quantities  of  grapes  were  grown  ? — or  was  it  that,  from  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  carriage,  they  got  less  foreign  wine,  and  so  were  satis- 
fied with  that  of  an  inferior  quality  ?  His  Lordship  traced  the  manor 
of  Wyniates  Compton  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  building 
took  place  in  the  year  1520,  and  then  came  nearly  to  its  present  state, 
being  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  the  materials  of 
which  were  chiefly  brought  from  Pulbrook,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,' 
where  a  mansion  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  W.  Compton. 
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The  Chainnan  called  upon  the  Rev.  H.  J.  WUliams,  a  meiafaei'  of 
the  Bedfordshire  Society,  to  read  his  paper  ••  On  Druidical  Remains." 
-  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Williams  commenced  with  some  general  observa- 
tions  on  Drnidical  remains  which  were  seen  in  monuments  anterior  to 
history,  and  said  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden  for  some  draw- 
ings and  diagrams  which  would  enable  him  to  illustrate  portions  of  his 
subject  better  than  he  could  have  otherwise  done  it.  He  observed  that  his 
subject  had  been  taken  up  strongly  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  learned  work, 
Cyclops  Christiantis,  but  to  the  theory  of  which  he  was  opposed.  He 
then  noticed  severally  those  Druidical  circles  and  temples  at  Avebury, 
Stonehenge,  Rollrich,  and  Stanton  Drew,  and  also  referred  to  drawings 
of  the  remains  at  Stennis.  in  the  Orkneys ;  he  gave  the  number  of  stones 
in  each  of  the  four  first  circles,  with  the  size  of  the  area,  the  deriva- 
tion  of  the  names,  and  a  variety  of  curious  and  instructive  particulars. 
Hiat  those  remains  were  originally  temples  for  worship,  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  they  had 
existed  long  before  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  tracing 
them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  He  entered  upon  a  train  of 
masterly  and  elaborate  argument,  drawn  from  the  Greek  history, 
legends,  and  other  sources,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  these  remains 
were  the  work  of  the  elder  druids,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
theory  that  they  only  dated  back  to  the  5th  century  after  Christ. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy  to  read  Jiis  paper  "  on 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain." 

The  Evening  Meeting, — Church  Music. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  the  lecture  room  of  the  institute  was  crowded 
with  a  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  visitors  and  townspeople,  in* 
eluding  a  large  accession  of  ladies.  Lord  A.  Compton  was  requested 
to  take  the  chair,  to  which  his  Lordship  acceded,  and  at  once  called 
upon  Sir  Henry  Dryden  to  read  his  paper  "  On  Church  Music,  and  the 
Arrangement  of  Churches."  [To  this  interesting  and  earnest  paper  we 
may  jYossibly  recur.] 

On  Wednesday  morning  parties  were  formed,  who  visited  Broughton 
Castle,  SwalclifFe,  and  Compton  Wyniates,  where  the  Rev.  Lord  A. 
Compton  entertained  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  at  lunch. 

The  Evening  Meeting^ 

which  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  Institute* 
attracted  a  large  audience,  chiefly  composed  of  those  of  the  town  and 
immediate  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  visitors  from  a  long  distance 
having  left  Banbury. 

-  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Nelson  was  appointed  to  preside,  and  then  called 
on  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  the  Oxford  Society,  for  his  paper,  "  On  the 
three-fold  arrangement  of  churches." 

Mr.  Freeman  then  made  some  remarks  illustrated  by  diagrams,  on 
"The  threefold  division  of  the  groundplan  in  churches."  He  con- 
tended that  in  most  old  churches  a  threefold  division  into  nave,  choir, 
or  chancel,  and  presbytery  might  be  observed.  In  the  mass  of  English 
parish  churches  the  presbytery  or  extreme  eastern  portion,  where  the 
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high  altar  was  placed,  ia  very  slightly  marked  off  from  the  chanceL 
while  the  latter  is  very  »trongly  marked  from  the  nave.  Bat  in  largec 
churches  this  is  sometimes  reversed,  as  in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  West- 
minster and  S.  Alban's  Abbeys ;  and  even  in  parish  churchea,  some 
cases  occur  in  which  the  chancel  and  presbytery  are  very  clearly  divided. 
These  three  parts,  which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  early  basilicas  (in 
which  again  the  distinction  was  much  stronger  between  the  chancel 
and  the  presbytery  than  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel)  seem 
to  have  been  considered  essential ;  but  the  groundplans  of  large  churches 
were  often  rendered  much  more  complicated  by  the  addition  of  aisles, 
transepts,  and  subordinate  chapels  in  all  directions.  The  transepts 
especially  seem  often  to  have  marked  the  distinction  between  the 
essential  portions,  according  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  added.  In 
our  Norman  cathedrals,  and  many  other  churches  of  the  cross  form,  the 
choir  or  chancel  was  under  the  central  tower,  and  the  transepts  are 
thrown  out  immediately  on  each  side  of  it.  Later  the  choir  was 
generally  placed  east  of  the  central  tower,  but  sometimes  west  of  it. 
That  is,  the  transepts  were  sometimes  thrown  out  between  the  nave 
and  the  choir,  as  in  most  cross  churches ;  sometimes  between  the  choir 
and  the  presbytery,  as  at  Westminster,  in  very  large  churches  not  un- 
frequently  at  both  points  as  in  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  several  other 
cathedrals.  Mr.  Freeman  illustrated  this  by  taking  the  groundplan  of 
Llandaff,  the  only  English  cathedral  without  transepts,  and  showing 
that  by  adding  them  on  at  different  points  all  these  different  arrange- 
ments might  be  produced. 

The  Rev.  W.  Miller  (local  secretary)  rose  and  said,  since  he  had  been 
in  the  town,  he  had  been  reminded  of  a  subject  which  was  one  of  great 
interest,  but  which  had  been  much  neglected,  the  brasses  and  other 
monumental  remains  in  the  churches  and  other  places,  many  of  which 
had  been  sadly  defaced,  their  restoration,  so  far  as  it  could  be  effected, 
being  most  desirable.  Mr.  Faulkner  had  collected  some  of  those  re- 
mains, and  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  if  he  would 
occupy  the  meeting  a  short  time  with  some  remarks,  as  there  were  no 
further  papers  to  read,  they  would  no  doubt  be  much  gratified. 

C.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  of  Deddington,  on  coming  forward,  was  received 
with  much  applause.  He  said  he  had  collected  some  of  those  brasses, 
and  made  rubbings  from  many  others,  because  he  thought  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  monumental  remains  of  considerable  interest.  One  main 
object  of  such  societies  was  to  give  an  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  their  forefathers — to  connect  the  past  with  the  present.  Monu- 
mental brasses  were  thought  but  little  of,  but  they  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  matters  of  pedigree.  There  was  an  'old  man,  a  poor 
clerk,  in  his  own  parish,  who  was  entitled  to  property  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pounds,  but  he  was  in  difficulty  as  to  how  to  obtain  it. 
Mr.  Rolls  took  up  his  case,  and  obtained  the  man's  rights  by  working 
out  a  pedigree  from  gravestones  and  memorials.  There  was  a  church 
in  his  neighbourhood  where  one  of  these  brasses  had  been  done  away 
with,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  had  been  destroyed,  or 
defaced.  Three  causes  had  operated  to  produce  this  state  of  things, 
one  of  which  was,  that  after  the  Reformation  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
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passed  for  doing  away  with  what  was  called  Popish  inscriptions,  such 
as  ••  Pray  for  the  sool,"  or,  *«  On  whose  soul  Goi>  have  mercy/*  and  in 
cutting  out  these  parts  the  brasses  had  been  altogether  defaced.  Then 
came  the  Parliamentary  wars,  when  thef»e  brasses  and  other  monuments 
were  destroyed.  And,  thirdly,  ignorant  parish  clerks  and  wardens  had 
destroyed  them  and  thrown  them  away,  when  clergymen  took  no  in- 
terest in  their  preservation,  in  Wark worth  church  this  destruction 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  there  was  a  record  that 
all  the  brasses  in  this  church  were  thrown  away  :  and  in  "  Beesley*s 
History  of  Banbury  "  there  was  an  observation  that  such  another  in« 
stance  of  vandalism  had  not  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
since  the  destroction  of  Banbury  church  in  1790.  There  were  three 
fine  brasses  buried  in  Wark  worth  church,  which  he  believed,  might 
still  be  procured,  and  it  was  stated  that  those  formerly  thrown  away  to 
be  burned,  might  have  been  obtained  of  the  workmen  for  a  supply  of 
beer.  Mr.  Faulkner  illustrated  his  subject,  by  exhibiting  from  his 
large  collection,  several  well-executed  rubbings  from  brasses,  which 
represented  beautiful  full-length  figures  of  a  priest,  and  of  knights  and 
ladies,  among  them  were  one  from  Christ  Church  CoUege,  Oxford,  of 
the  Throgmorton  family,  with  inscriptions,  and  from  the  Adderbury 
brasses,  found  under  a  pew  that  once  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Easter  term,  was  held  on 
Wednesday.  May  25,  the  Rev.  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  received : — 

Rubbing  of  a  brass  at  Houghton  le  Spring,  from  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee, 
B.A.,  a  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Reports  and  proceedings  of  several  Incorporated  Societies. 

Hudson  Turner  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Sen.  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity 
College,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Rev.  the  President, 
for  his  kindness  in  having  given  members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  Ely  Cathedral  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  proposed  for   election  at  the  next 

meeting : — 

G.  H.  D.  MatthiM,  King's  CoUege. 

J.  W.  Chrk,  Trinity  College. 

S.  Wigan,  Trinity  College. 

R.  L.  Lcwellin,  Trinity  CoUege. 

R.  Tonge,  S.  John's  CoUege. 

E.  J.  Beck,  Clare  HaU. 

W.  Sheepshanks,  Christ's  CoUege. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  of  King's  College  (Junior  Secretary)  read  a  Report 
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from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  Bamwdl 
Priory  church.  After  describing  the  neglected  and  desecrated  coaSx* 
tion  of  this  interesting  building,  the  Report  stated  that  the  cost  of 
effectually  repairing  it  had  been  estimated  at  £700.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  members  of  the  Unirenity 
for  funds  to  assist  the  parishioners  in  restoring  their  ancient  House  of 
Prayer  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  at  the  same 
time,  providing  the  additional  church  accommodation,  of  which  this 
densely  populated  district  stands  so  greatly  in  need.  The  report  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes.  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Seely,  M.A.,  after  some  observations  bfy 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cam- 
bridge  Camden  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  the 
President  was  requested  to  inquire  whether  Professor  Willis  would 
repeat  the  course  of  lectures  on  Church  Architecture,  given  by  him 
in  1849. 

The  meeting  soon  after  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  has  since  been  held,  at  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  empowered 
to  open  an  account  at  Messrs.  Mortlock*s  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Barnwell  Priory  Church  Restoration  Fund."  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £220  have  already  been  promised,  those  from  memhers  of 
the  Architectural  Society  being  given  on  the  understanding  that  the 
designs  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Society. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  June  Committee  Meeting,  the  Rev.  D.  Morton  in  the  chair, 
present.  Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  Rev.  T.  James.  &c-, 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read,  the  following  new 
members  were  elected : 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborongli, 
WiUiam  Finch  Hatton,  Esq.,  Weldon. 
Rey.  GranyiUe  Forbes,  Broaghton. 

Presents  of  books  were  received  from  Sir  H.  Dryden,  F.  Worship,  Esq., 
the  West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Mr.  Worship  also  sent  for  examination  a  very 
beautifully  executed  MS.  work  on  the  heraldry  in  Great  Yarmonth 
church.  The  Rev.  B.  Hill,  of  Collingtree,  sent,  through  the  Rural 
Dean,  an  old  hour-glass  stand,  and  some  fragments  of  painted  glass  of 
the  1 5th  century,  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Society,  on 
the  undersUnding  that  they  were  to  be  restored,  whenever  wanted,  for 
the  church.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  HiU,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  U  this  example  was  followed,  and  the  fragmenU 
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of  glass;  tiles,  &c.,  sach  as  are  usually  found  thrOWn  aside  in  almost 
every  church,  were  thus  conditionally  entrusted  to  the  eare  of  the 
Society,  many  valuable  relics  would  be  preserved,  and  many  useful  in- 
dications supplied  for  any  future  restoration  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  Society  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  such 
fragments,  as  forming  a  useful  series  for  study,  and  would  undertake  to 
keep  them  separate,  and  restore  them  when  required.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
for  the  kind  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  had  thrown  the  mansion 
of  Compton  Wyniates  open  to  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  late  Architectural  Meeting  at  Banbury. .  Mr.  Morton 
exhibited  Mr.  Scott's  amended  design  for  the  east  window  at  Harleston, 
in  which  the  tracery  in  the  head  had  been  filled  up,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee.  No  indications  of  the  originid  window  had  been 
discovered  in  pulling  down  the  east  gable.  Plans  of  the  re-seating 
and  enlarging  of  Wddon  church,  by  W.  Slater,  Esq.,  were  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  They  were  entirely  approved 
of,  some  minor  points  being  suggested  for  the  architect's  consideration* 
By  these  plans,  the  whole  of  the  seats  will  be  low  open  benches  of  oak, 
facing  eastward,  the  chancel  being  seated  stall  wise.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  ancient  chancel  screen  will  be  retained,  the  prayer  desk  facing 
north,  and  the  bible  desk,  west.  The  north  aisle  will  be  prolonged 
westward,  and  the  details  of  the  modem  tower  be  l)rought  into,  unison 
with  the  general  character  of  the  church.  The  windows  will  be  re- 
l^azed  with  quarried  casements,  and  a  plain  reredos  at  the  east  end  re- 
stored. Altogether  the  restoration  promises  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
A  ground  plan  for  the  re-seating  of  Bamack  church  was  also  approved, 
the  amendments  already  suggested  in  the  original  plan  being  fully 
adopted.  The  work  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  and  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  open  oak  sittings  of  uniform  design  for  rich  and  poor. 
The  chancel  will  be  correctly  arranged,  and  the  organ  moved  from  the 
west  end  to  the  chancel  aisle.  The  old  *'domus  inclusa"  has  already 
been  restored,  for  the  purposes  of  a  vestry,  and  a  blocked- up  door 
opened  into  the  chancel.  When  the  present  cumbrous  pews  are  re- 
movedy  and  the  new  seats  fixed,  this  will  present  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  interesting  churches  in  the  county.  Nothing  will  be 
done  to  tamper  with  the  old  Saxon  and  Norman  work,  or  with  the 
later  or  more  elegant  additions  of  the  Decorated  period.  Flans  for  the 
re-seating  of  Islip  and  Tyso  churches,  and  for  the  new  chapel  of  the 
LfUnatic  Asylum,  were  not  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  be  exhibited, 
but  will  eventually  be  referred  to  the  committee.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Morton,  giving  his  former  communication  at  greater  length, 
respecting  MSS.  having  relation  to  Northamptonshire  churches.  6,763 
of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  notices  of  thirty- 
two  churches  in  this  county.  In  the  Bodleian  and  Bridges*  collection, 
vol.  N.,  are  contained  the  trickings  of  arms  from  135  churches  in 
Northamptonshire.  A  letter  was  read  respecting  the  establishment  of 
an  Archaeological  Society  for  Leicestershire;  and  another  from  Mr. 
Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  on  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  usefulness  of 
Architectural  Societies.    The  meeting  at  Banbury  was  reported  as  in 
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erety  wAy  snooeBifdl.  Impressions  of  simrioos  seab,  now  very  ividely 
circulated  in  England,  were  prodaced.  The  matrix  of  the  connterieit 
is  generally  in  jet,  and  very  rudely  sculptured.  One  professed  to  be 
'^Sigillum  Julii  Csesaris  Imp."  with  a  rudely  executed  bust.  Notioe- 
of  similar  counterfeits  was  taken  at  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the 
Archaeological  In  titute,  and  the  publicshould  be  on  their  guard  against 
them*  They  are  generally  offered,  at  a  low  price,  by  labourers*  who 
profess  to  have  found  them. 
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8,  Matthew,  tslington.'^lt  is  useful,  though  it  may  not  be  agreeable^ 
to  examine  those  few  churches  here  and  there,  which  are  still  built  below 
that  general  mark  of  architectural  and  ritual  propriety,  which  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  church  before  us  most  unquestionably  ranks 
in  that  select  class.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Qough,  the  gentleman  who 
travestied  Old  S.  Pancras;  and  we  trace  the  evidence  of  the  same 
master  hand  in  this  original  production.  The  plan  is  a  cross,  and 
aisles  are  wanting.  Need  we  add  that  galleries  both  in  the  transepts 
and  at  the  west  end,  of  a  portentous  size,  are  bountifully  provided  ? 
The  style  is  that  playful  variety  of  Third-Pointed  which  moves  unin- 
cumbered with  splay  or  moulding.  Some  special  singuhixities  there 
are  about  the  structure  which  must  not  pass  unnotioc^.  'Hie  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  of  stone  rear  dieir  menacing  fronts,  like  twin  Symple- 
gades ;  but  the  genius  of  Ecclesiology  had  to  be  propitiated ;  and 
so  the  eastern  limb  is  pewed  in  grisly  imitation  of  stalls,  surmounted 
by  lines  of  arcading  not  very  correct,  and  not  very  beautiful.  This 
pattern  serves  to  the  west  of  one  of  the  transepts  as  open  screen- work 
to  the  organ ;  and  the  genius  of  uniformity  has  willed  it  that  a  little 
strip  of  identical  design,  and  measuring  the  same  length,  should  balance 
the  organ  orifices  on  the  other  side,  in  the  unmeaning  form  of  a 
purposeless  wall  arcade.  Of  the  pews  it  is  not  needful  to  speak.  One 
thing  there  is  about  the  church  which  shows  even  there  the  essential 
progress  of  right  principles.  The  font  is  of  stone,  and  properly  placed 
at  the  west  end — ergo  under  the  gallery.  A  little  tower,  and  tiny 
octagon  spire  are  pitched  on  at  one  side,  and  the  varieties  of  the  human 
face  divine,  carved  in  corbels  over  the  structure,  show  that  modem  inge« 
nutty  can  improve  upon  the  traditionary  ugliness  of  mediaeval  gurgoyles. 

8.  Gabriel,  Warwick  Square,  Pimlico. — ^This,  the  last  new  church  of 
Belgravia,  is  very  interesting,  as  a  proof  how  radically  improved  is  the 
structural  idea  of  the  word  '<  church*'  in  England.  Confided  to  Mr. 
Cundy,  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  that  it  was  to  be  the  counterpoise  to  another  religious 
edifice  erected  by  the  same  architect.  What  is  it  in  result,  thanks  in 
part  (we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying)  to  the  Incumbent  ?  Exter- 
nally, a  graceful  Middle-Pointed  structure,  of  derestoried  nave  and 
aisles  of  six  bays,  and  well-proportioned  chancel,  the  roofs  sufficient, 
and  the  spire  duly  rising  from  the  side-standing  tower.    There  are  also 
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abort  chancel  aisles  of  one  l>ay,  that  ta  the  north  containing  the  organ. 
Inside,  the  cot^  d'ceil  would  be  very  pleaaing,  hut  for  the  galleries.  These, 
however,  stop  short  of  the  pillars, — that  usual  eompromise  between  the 
use  of  galleries  and  the  architectural  propriety  of  the  stnicture;  and  paws 
there  also  are,  we  gpieve  to  add.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
there  ia  a  reading*dedk,  that  is  low,  and  the  prayers  are  read  sidewaya* 
The  pnlpit  is  a  pretty  composition,  consisting  of  stone,  wood,  anjl  metal 
work.  The  chancel  proper  is  of  course  not  used,  but  the  leveb  are 
well  managed,  and  the  sanctuary  is  sufficient ;  it  wants  the  furniture  of 
sedilia,  seats  being  placed  in  lieu,  sedile-wise.  The  seven-light  east 
window  (of  very  fair  tracery,  as  is  likewise  the  western  one  of  six 
lights)  is  placed  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  dignUy  to  the  altar. 
We  have  observed  at  S.  Barnabas  also  that  Mr.  Cundy  has  grasped 
this  treatment,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  other  churches  of  other- 
wise meritorious  design.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  .and  of  die  clere* 
story  are  of  two  lights.  The  east  wall  is  polychromatised  by  Mr. 
Bulmer,  but  not  successfully,  the  tone  being  an  unpleasant  yellow. 
The  font,  which  is  properiy  placed,  is  graceful,  diapered  with  fleura^ 
de-lis,  and  ornamented  with  alabaster  shafts.  The  tower  and  spire 
(rising  to  the  height  of  160  feet)  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  belfry  story  rises  clear  of  the 
ridge  line.  The  internal  length  of  the  nave  is  eighty  feet,  that  of  the 
chancel  thirty-three  feet.  We  repeat  it, — this  chnrch  is  very  notice*^ 
able  as  a  type.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  witnesses  daily  services 
and  weekly  communions. 

S.  James,  Plymouth, -^Mt,  St.  Anbyn  has  favoured  us  with  a  sight 
of  two  sets  of  working  drawings  with  which  he  competed  for  this  new 
chnrch.  The  decision  was  entrusted,  we  believe,  to  an  eminent 
architect,  who  selected  one  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  two  designs.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that,  had  we  been  called  upon  to  choose,  we  should 
have  selected  the  design  which  was  unsuccessful.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  were  that  the  style  should  be  the  transition  between 
First-Pointed  and  the  Geometrical  Middle- Pointed,  from  1260  to  1320; 
that  600  should  be  aoeommodated  on  the  floor ;  and  that  the  cost  should 
not  exceed  £5  per  sitting  from  the  ground  line.  The  site  was  a  very 
inconvenient  one,  a  triangular  piece  of  ground — the  west  and  south 
sides  forming  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  design  ^ich  has  been  chosen 
has  the  very  unusual  arrangement  of  two  naves  of  equal  width,  two  aisles, 
a  north-west  porch  under  the  tower,  a  chancel  to  the  south  nave  with  a 
vestry  on  its  south  side,  and  an  irregularly  shaped  aisle  on  the  north. 
An  alternative  plan — in  the  contingency  of  an  enlargement  of  the  site 
eastwards — provides  an  apsidal  end  in  prolongation  of  the  chancel. 
Each  nave  has  a  western  door  with  a  dwarf  porch.  The  church  is  well 
arranged,  the  north  nave  however  being  seated  like  an  aisle  with  the 
passage  by  the  piers  and  act  in  the  centre.  The  apsidal  termination,  if  it 
be  added,  will  much  improve  the  design  by  elongating  the  chanoel  pro- 
per as  well  as  the  sanctuary.  The  west  elevation  is  of  a  very  unusual 
character,  from  the  two  equal  high-roofed  naves,  with  lean-to  aisles,  and 
a  lofty  tower  and  spire  on  the  north  porch.  The  gables  show  two  similar 
windows  of  five  lights  with  geometrical  tracery ;  the  aisles  have  three- 
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light  ivindowB,  and  the  two  western  doors  have  pedimeated  heads. 
The  tower  and  spire  are  very  pleasing  in  outline ;  we  must  complaiiw 
howeyer,  that  the  belfry  stage  is  not  clear  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave 
roof,  and  we  should  have  preferred  larger  belfry  windows.  The  tower 
has  an  embattled  parapet,  suggesting  a  later  style.  An  angular  stair* 
case  turret  terminates  in  an  octagonal  crocketed  pinnacle  cairied  up 
high  above  the  tower  parapet.  The  north  chancel-aisle  is  treated  like 
a  half  apse,  and  looks  effective  in  the  east  elevation.  It  contains  an 
organ  gallery  in  an  upper,  story,  and  this  has  two  radges  of  windows. 
The  interior  detail  is  somewhat  meagre.  The  unsuccessful  design. 
which  is  not  unlike  the  one  above  described  in  general  character,  had 
a  different  and  (we  think)  a  better  ground-plan  :  a  broader  nave  and 
chancel,  with  apsidal  sanctuary,  a  broad  south  aisle  not  reaching*  to 
the  west  end,  and  a  broad  north  aisle,  not  reaching  to  the  east  end  ;  a 
plan,  very  irregular  and  unusual,  but  picturesque  as  well  as  convenieot. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Andrew,  Sonning,  Berks. — We  thank  a  friend  for  some  oorrac- 
tions  of  a  notice  in  our  last  number  of  the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew, 
Sonning,  lately  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr..Woodyer. 
He  says  that  the  chancel,  being  in  lay  hands,  has  been  provided  with 
mere  benches,  and  not  with  stalls ;  that  the  chancel  roof,  is  of  deal,  and 
not  of  oak,  and  that  only  the  part  over  the  sanctuary  is  stellated.  The 
enriched  arch  spoken  of  has  series  of  figures  on  both  sides,  instead  of 
in  the  middle, — at  the  top  on  one  side .  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our 
Lord,  and. on  the  other  the  Majesty;  and  passing  down  the  arch, 
under  canopies,  Apostles,  Priests,  Kings,  and  Angels.  The  piscina 
spoken  of  was  moved  from  the  south  nave  aisle  to  the  vestry,  to  be 
used  for  the  sacramental  vessels ;  the  space  screened  off  for  vestry  is  not 
new, — it  has  for  centuries  been  used  as  such^  and  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  Sonning  being  connected  with  Sarum.  A  good  screen  has  been 
substituted  for  a  bad  one ;  it  formerly  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  separating  luty  from  laity  ;  and  like  use  has  been 
made  of  the  south  aisle  screen  to  cut  off  the  Faculty  burying-place» 
with  its  monstrosities,  from  the  eye  of  worshippers.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  urns  and  Cupids,  except  to  hide 
them  when  we  could  not  get  rid,  of  them.  The  pew-ends  are  not 
black  oak,  or  carved — I  wish  they  were ;  there  is  no  stained  glass  in 
the  clerestory,  but  some  of  Powell's  quarries  ;  but  there  is  a  stained 
east  window  by  Wailes,  representing  the  Transfiguration.  The  account 
says  nothing  of  the  new  nave  roof,  north  timber  porch,  nearly  all  new 
windows  and  doors,  tower  screen,  pavements,  and  brasses  restored, 
new/Duth  aisle  to  chancel,  and  restoration  of  the  north  chancel  aisle, 
new  parclose  and  wooden  sedilia,  carved  stone  pulpit,  carved  .desk  and 
lectern,  &c.,  which  have  cost  two  years  and  £4,0C0.  The  whole  of  the 
church,  too,  has  been  cased  in  flint  work,  except  the  south  aisle,  which 
aisle  was  the  only  Middle- Pointed  portion  of  the  church  before  the 
late  works,  and  which  is  excellent. 
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Ml  SmiUs,  Cmsile  Cay,  Ssmersei. — A  conreftpondeat  seadt  ui  the  fol- ' 
lowioff  statement  of  facts : — "  The  church  of  Castle  Gary,  Somerset,  k 
now  in  the  process  of  enlargement  and  restovation  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ferrey.  It  is  at  present  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  town,  and  the  cpntrivances  for  toom  in  galleries  and  pews  have 
been  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  judgment ;  the  tower  was  in  a 
ruinons  ^tate.  and  the  few  repairs  which  have  been  done  to  the  build- 
ing during  the  last  100  yeass  have  been  in  defiance  of  all  architectural 
rul^  and  propriety.  The  front  boards  of  the  galleries  have  been  placed 
before  the  nave  piers,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  have  been  cut 
avay  without  scruple  in  fixing  them,  and  a  plaister  cieling  cutting  off 
the  points  of  the  clerestory  windows  conceals  a  fine  old  carved  roof 
of  oak,  aod  has  accelerated  its  decay.  But  the  greatest  monstrosity  of 
all  is  II  bi^tard  Italian  are|i  with  ornaments  of  freemasonry  inserted- 
undsmeatb  the  Pointed  chancel-arch,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled^ 
with  lath  and  plaister.  The  chancel  firph  being  coloured  with  ochre 
ahows  itp  course  above  its  spurioiis  descendant  beneath  it.  Mr.  Ferrey 
proposes  to  enlarge  the  church  by  lengthening  it  one  bay  west- 
ward,-^in  lieu  of  the  ruinous  and  iU-prqportioned  tower  and  spire, 
be  has  designed  a  tower  with  spire,  adapted  to  the  lengthened 
churob,  upon  the  type  of  the  churehea  in  the  district,  and  preserving, 
with  a  titde  more  of  ornament,  and  with  more  jt^^t  proportion  thc^ 
ehaiacter  of  the  original.  The  space  will  also  be  inclosed  between  the 
west  wall  of  the  vestry  and  the  ^ast  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  when 
thrown  into  the  church  will  afford  a  good  site  for  the  organ/' 

We  hope  at  any  ri>te  %k^t  the  choir  will  be  properly  arranged,  and 
U»»t  the  singers  will  Qcenpy  it*  Wc  hav^  seen  a  perspective  view  of 
Mr.  Ferrey *»  new  tower,  which  oerbUnly  is  of  the  Somersetshire  type, 
iad  whieh  does  not  seem  inharmt nipus  with  this  late  Third-Pointed 
ohuTOh.  The  lower  is  mMsive,  witk  bnttresses  of  five  stages  set 
square  to  esph  angle,  which  die  off  about  the  springing  of  the  belfry 
windows.  The  lowest  stage,  marked  off  by  a  stringcourse,  is  blank  i 
the  next  is  a  very  broad  one  imd  cpntains  a  large  west  window ;  the 
next  is  the  belfry  stage  wilh  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  supermoni-t 
sUed«  with  pierced  tracery  of  quatrefoils  instead  of  louvre  boards. 
Above  there  is  some  Thinl-Pointed  panelling,  and  embattling,  thin 
pianacles  rising  out  of  the  upp^most  set  offs  of  the  buttresses ;  and  a 
erocketed  spirelet  capping  an  octagonal  staircase  turret  at  the  south 
east  angle.  Above  these  is  a  low  octagonal  spire,  banded  about  a 
third  from  the  top,  and  with  large  canopied  and  transomed  spire  lights 
in  the  four  cardinal  sides. 
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MR.  Winston's  nbw  window  in  tu  tbicplb  chubch. 

Mb.  Winston  has  sent  us  a  letter,  which  in  his  calmer  moments  he 
Baay  not  be  sorry  lo  recollect  does  not  appear  in  our  pages.  He 
atroogly  denies  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  his  new  window 
at  the  Temple  and  his  older  "  Hints  on  Glass  Painting."  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  his  sense,  the  ease  seems  to  stand,  that  while  the  revival 
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of  nil  or  any  ancient  style  of  glass  painting  has  hitherto  been  an  ollen- 
rive  presumption,  to  Mr.  Winston  alone  material  impediments  do  not 
exist.  Mr.  Winston  can  make  glass  like  the  ancients,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ston  therefore  has  the  patent  to  paint  glass  like  them.  Thb.  no  doubt,  is 
▼ery  gratifying  to  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  gentleman's  ^pse 
dixit.  We,  however,  who  are  old-fiishioned  enough  to  remember  1847^ 
find  published  in  a  certain  book,  which  at  that  date  emanated  from  Mr. 
Parker's  office,  such  sentences  as  these,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  style  to  be  adopted  in  modem  glass-painting : — **  The 
Early  English  and  Decorated  styles  are  therefore  excluded  from  employ- 
ment in  modem  work  by  the  first  of  the  conditions  above  laid  down;  for 
the  execution  of  a  style"  [i.  e.,  '*  the  possibility  of  successfully  executing 
a  modem  work  in  strict  conformity  with  the  proposed  style,"]  (page 
374)  ;  and  a  little  further  on, — '*  the  Early  English  and  Deoon^ed  styles 
of  glass  painting  being  thus  excluded,"  (page  275),  "  I  greatiy  object, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  imitations  of  Early  English  and  Deco- 
rated glass  paintings/'  (p.  278.)  "  The  nature  of  the  modem  material 
of  course  precludes  any  attempt  at  adopting  as  models  the  *  medailkm 
windows'  of  the  Early  English  style,  which  partake  so  highly  of  the 
character  of  mosaics ;  nor  do  I  consider  the  abatuionmeni  of  these  designs 
at  all  to  be  regretted,  since,  amongst  other  objections^  the  pietares  eon* 
tained  in  them  are,  owing  to  their  mimUeness,  in  general  pute  indistinct 
when  viewed  from  even  a  moderate  distance"  (page  286).  *' I  am  ai  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  flatnese  of  Early  English  painting  is  io  be 
defended"  (page  286). 

We  were  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Winston  was  personally 
exduded  from  even  attempting  to  revive  First-Pointed  glass,  however 
successful  might  possibly  be  the  attempt,  by  such  canons  of  criticism 
delivered  so  oracularly.'  However,  to  quote  the  civil  language  he  has 
been  pleased  to  publish  of  us  in  the- Salisbury  volume  of  the  ArehK- 
dogical  Institute,  we  conclude  that  "  the  confusion  of  our  ideas  is  such 
as  to  render  further  comment  superfluous.*' 

When  Mr.  Winston  shall  have  made  himself  more  familiar  with  th^ 
contents  of  the  *<  Complete  Letter  Writer*'  than  he  at  present  seems  to 
be,  and  shall  address  us  in  language  which  we  can  publish  with  due 
regard  to  our  own  position,  and  without  craelty  to  its  writer,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  renew  the  discussion  either  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
new  window  at  the  Temple,  or  upon  the  general  principles  of  glass 
painting.  In  the  interim  an  author,  who  made  his  liteivy  debtU  in 
terms  of  such  general  and  unsparing  condemnation,  must  expect  to  have 
his  own  proceedings  somewhat  narrowly  scrutinised. 

ABBCRUAIRB  n'ABCHBOLOGIB. 

"  The  Fanair 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — Allow  me  call  your  attention  to  a  litde  work,  price  7^  francs, 
called  ••  A.  B.  C.  of  Architecture,"  which  is  full  of  well  drawn  wood- 
cuts, and  in  it  (which  is  my  present  reason  for  troubling  you)  are 
descriptions  of  cemetery-lights,  and  light-columns  of  several  periods. 
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which  are  not  mentioned  in  Parker's  Glossary  or  any  other  English 
Archaeological  work.  Now  might  not  those  transomed  chancel-lights 
or  lychnoscopes  he  a  snhstitute  for  these  fanaux  in  a  more  economical 
and  stormier  country  ?  I  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Pkrker,  hot  he 
has  not  condescended  to  notice  my  letter.  If  any  of  your  members 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weston-super-Mare,  I  should  like  to  take 
them  to  a  smsdl  fisherman's  cottage  belonging  to  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
in  a  very  fair  state,  considering  the  cruel  neglect  it  has  met  with. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Yatman^ 
Member  of  Somerset  Arc.  Soc* 
Winscombe^  Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire, 

[A  conclusive  objection  we  think  to  this  explanation  of  lychnoscopes 
arises  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  South  of  France.  M.  de 
Caumonf  s  Ab^c^aire  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number. — Eo.] 

STOKB    NBWINOTOir   CHUBCU. 

•  [We  thank  Mr.  Scott  for  the  following  letter,  called  forth  by  a  notice 
in  our  last  number.  As  we  did  not  indorse  all  our  former  corres* 
pondent's  observations  by  inserting  his  letter,  so  we  do  not  assent  to 
all  that  Mr.  Scott  ui^s  in  his  reply.  We  hold  ourselves  free  to  use 
our  own  criticism  when  the  building  itself  is  in  progress  or  completed. 
•We  must,  however,  explain  that  we  are  far  from  being  desirous  of  con- 
demning without  exception  either  apses  or  side  gables.  Still  less  do  we 
proscribe  transepts  when  tl^y  are  short.  Wluit  we  have  ever  argued 
against  is  that  elongated  form  of  transq>t  which  the  middle  ages  ex- 
cogitated with  a  view  to  additional  altar  space,  and  which  our  gene- 
ration avails  itself  of  for  galleries,  and  for  amphitheatrically  arranged 
beoohes.  Abroad,  where  radiating  chapels  were  in  vogue,  the  tran- 
septs were  usually  short.  This  gives  the  rationale  of  the  lengthened 
transepts  of  England.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

.  Dbab  Sib, — I  see  in  your  last  -  number  some  remarks  by  an  anony- 
mons  correspondent  on  a  design  made  by  me  for  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  at  Stoke  Newington,  which  require  correction. 

The  origin  of  the  plans  being  made  by  me  was,  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  saw  my  design  for  the  new  church  at 
Dundee,  the  construction  and  general  idea  of  which  they  thought 
likely  to  suit  their  requirements ;  they  consequently  asked  me  to  make 
a  new  design  for  them,  founded  in  some  degree  upon  that  for  Dundee. 

It  is  of  course  a  Qere  matter  of  opinion  whether  apses  and  side 
gables  are  so  essentially  foreign  as  to  be  inadmissible  in  English 
diurches.  I  happen  to  think  the  contrary,  but  will  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  hold  that  opinion. 

It  is  equally  an  open  question  whether  transepts  are  to  be  absolutely 
forbidden  in  churches  for  the  Anglican  Communion.  I  happen  to 
think  that  it  would  be  no  great  compliment  to  our  National  Church  to 
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assert  that  her  ritoal  was  such  as  to  prohibit  tlie  ase  of  the  noUett 
type  of  a  Ghristlan  church  (I  mean,  of  coufse,  the  cmciform  amoige* 
inent),  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be  partictt^^ 
larly  convenient  for  our  uses, — and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  not 
submit  to  have  our  ground  so  narrowed  as  to  be  prevented  fttm  using 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  outline  for  our  ehUrches,  unless  it  were 
shown  to  be  essentially  a  wrong  one.  I  leave  others,  howerer.  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  opinions  on  this  as  on  other  points,  being 
content  to  act  upon  my  own.  I  am,  however,  convinced,  though  sub* 
ject  to  correction,  that  the  plan  in  question  is  a  particularly  convenient 
one,  and  one  especially  suited  to  our  services,  though  without  amy 
ambition  to  break  a  lance  in  its  defence. 

What  I  wish  however  to  deny  is,  the  charge  of  extensive  galleries, 
which  your  correspondent  brings  against  me.  My  plan  had  nogaiteries 
whatever »  It  contains,  I  think,  accommodation  for  some  1100  or  1900 
persons,  all  on  the  ground  floor. 

I  have  never  heturd  of  the  other  proposals  mentioned  by  your  cor* 
respondent.  I  hold  the  sale  of  pews,  in  whatever  form  it  presents 
itself,  in  utter  detestation,  and  I  trust  no  such  system  has  been  thought 
of ;  certainly  1000  sittings  cannot  be  sold  out  of  1900. 

I  may  mention  for  your  owii  satisfaction,  that  the  Existing  church  «x>n- 
tains  little  to  cause  its  loss  to  be  lamented.  Only  one  aisle  appears  to 
be  old,  and  that  only  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  almost  the  whole  of  aoch 
character  as  it  ever  had,  destroyed.  The  rest  is  a  mere  piece  of  patch- 
work, of  various  modem  dates.  I  should  however  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  converted  into  a  school,  and  hope  that  this  is  a  mistake.  I  am 
however  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  having  heard  nothing 
of  it  since  I  sent  my  design. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

London,  July,  1858.  GaoRds  Gilbsit  S<x>tt. 

BABNWBLL    PBIOKT   CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EeeUsiologist. 

Trin.  Coll.,  July  15,  1853. 

Sir, — Every  old  Camdenian  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Architec- 
tural Society  are  now  attempting  to  restore  the  ruined  Priory  church 
of  S.  Andrew,  Barnwell  ,*  but  can  any  of  them  help  the  Restoration 
Committee  with  information  which  will  enable  them  to  trace  the  carved 
wood-work  of  which  the  church  was  despoiled  some  forty  yean  ago  ? 
We  have  ascertained  from  a  man  who  lives  on  the  spot,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  fine  screen  and  a  richly  panelled  pulpit,  and  though  a  great 
part  was  sold  by  auction  as  "  old  wood,'*  he  had  a  quantity  of  it  in  hia 
possession,  which  he  gave  away  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for  it, 
until  it  was  all  gone.  This  gross  sacrilege  was  committed  at  the 
time  when  the  church  was  fitted  up  with  the  present  unsightly  boxes, 
&c.,  and,  by  the  altar  being  entirely  concealed  by  a  lofty  pulpit,  per- 
verted from  the  house  of  prayer  into  the  place  of  instruction. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  some  enthusiastic  memb^  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  may  have  obtained  som6  of  the  portions  thus 
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distrifmCed,  afid  if  Any  notice  of  this  in  your  ptgte  should  meet  Idt  eye» 
MFe  ihall  be  much  obliged  if  he  will  send  us  •oine  infbrmatioa  on  the 
•ttbject.  I  remain*  youfs  faithfally. 

Tbb  Tsbasurbb  ov  tbb  Rbsiobatioh  Fuiro. 

0.   0ILBS,    irO»TflAlfPTONk 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiotogist. 

Northampton,  July  15»  1853. 
Dbar  Mr.  Editor, — In  the  restoration,  or  rather  enlarging  of  the 
na^  of  S.  Giles'  church  in  this  town,  there  has  been  found  in  the 
south  wall,  the  entrance  to  a  recess,  (which  before  was  concealed  b^ 
the  plaister).  The  reces#  is  much  higher  and  wider  than  the  entrance, 
the  former  being  ten  feet  three  inches  high,  and  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  one  foot  in  depth*  The  entmnce  is  eight  feet  three  inches  high, 
and  one  foot  wide.  The  whole  being  about  fourteen  inchei  from  the 
ground.  The  workmanship  is  good,  a  plain  Perpendicular  moulding 
going  round  the  whole,  which  at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  a 
niche. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  assign  any  use  or  name  to  what  1  have 
endeavoured  to  describe.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make 
mention  of  it  in  your  next  number,  sd  that  in  common  with  others  of 
your  readei^,  I  may  get  information  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  very  tru!y  yours, 

John  Dbnton,  B.  A. 
(Curator  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.) 

AKCIBNT   CHURCH   BBLL8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelestologkt. 

Sir,— Observing  in  the  Eccleeiologist,  for  April  of  this  year,  a  few 
remarks  on  '*  Church  Peals,'*  in  which  the  author  seems  to  attribute 
much  of  the  superiority  of  old  bells  to  those  of  modem  casting,  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  as  a  more  pro- 
bable cause,  or  at  least  as  a  cause  in  conjunction,  the  fact  that  the 
metal  formerly  was  melted  by  a  wooden  fire,  and  not  by  the  more  rapid 
process  of  the  blast  furnace.  It  is  well  known  that  iron  manufactured 
with  a  fire  of  wobd  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  we  ordinarily  obtain, 
ftfid  may  not  the  same  causes  also  operate  in  the  casting  of  beU  metal  ? 
Possibly  one  cause  of  the  superiority  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
fire  of  wood  not  being  so  hot  as  thltt  of  coal,  does  not  reduce  the 
inferior  parts  to  a  state  of  fusion,  but  they  are  thrown  away  as  scoria 
or  dross.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  H.  J. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologiet. 

Cambridge,  Jalg,  1863. 
Sir, — ^I  was  surprised  to  observe  in  your  number  of  February  last, 
that  your  correspondent  disapproved  of  certain  details  in  the  wood-work 
of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
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.  Your  correspondeDt  appeared  to  speak  unfiivourably  of  '*  < 
punning  emblems  of  the  existing  Dean  and  Chapter."  When  I  was  U 
Ely,  a  short  time  since,  I  searched  for  the  objects  of  his  disapprobalion, 
and  I  could  only  succeed  in  discovering,  carred  on  one  of  the  aubetaOs, 
a  peacock's  head !  Had  your  correspondent  displayed  rather  less  acate- 
ness  in  finding  fault,  and  rather  more  in  investigating'  the  matter,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  the  peacock's  head  is  the  crest,  and  there- 
fore could  hardly  be  with  propriety  designated  the  "  punning  emblems" 
of  the  present  I)ean.  But  even  were  it  so,  would  he  not  considor  that 
the  skein  of  silk  which  ornaments  Prior  Silkstedes  pulpit  at  Winches- 
ter, the  Tlirush  and  Tun  of  Thurstan  at  Fountains,  the  Bolt  and  Tun  of 
Prior  Bolton,/or  even  the  Cock  and  Olobe  of  Bishop  Alcock  auffieient 
precedents,  were  there  not  numerous  others  in  our  various  cathedrala, 
lor  introducing  a  "  punning  emblem  ?" 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  ftdthfully, 

P.S. — ^Your  correspondent  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  other  sab- 
stalls  were  ornamented  with  the  shields  of  arms  of  the  members  of  die 
Chapter. 

[We  have  no  unwillingness  to  publish  this  letter ;  but  our  corres- 
pondent is  quite  mistaken  in  representing  that  we  objected  to  the 
peacock's  head.  We  merely  noticed  this  as  a  detail  in  our  description 
of  the  woodwork,  neither  commending  it,  nor  the  contrary. — En.]  '' 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUsiologist. 

S.  John's.  Jwse  13,  1853. 

Sia, — In  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Malta,  I  found  a  note  that 
I  think  may  interest  you,  as  showing  the  cost  of  bells  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury.    It  runs — 

Anno  Domini  mccccxxiiii.  £acta  fuit  magna  Campana  tempore  dni 
abbatis  Artandi  quse  ponderat  circa  centum  quinque  quintalia — et  con- 
stitit  omnibus  assomatis  circa  mille  sexcent.  franc,  seu  librarum  bonae 
monetse  de  quibus  solvit  Jacobus  rex  Sicilise  et  Comes  Marcharum 
octocent.  residuum  solvit  commune  ordinis. 

Hiere  also  exists  in  Malta,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Citta  Vecchia,  a 
style  of  panelling  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  might,  I 
fancy,  be  well  introduced  in  some  cases  into  our  English  works.  Tlie 
great  north  gate  and  the  stalls  of  this  Cathedral  are  the  only  speci- 
mens of  Pointed  architecture  I  have  met  with  in  the  Island,  and  they 
are  late,  circa  1430  or  1440;  but  the  latter  are  certainly  curious. 
They  are  returned  at  the  east  end,  not  at  the  wfst ;  the  north-east 
seat,  as  in  all  the  churches  there,  bemg  for  the  Bishop.  There 
is  a  canopy  which  runs  at  the  top  of  all  the  stalls  divided  and 
supported  by  pilasters  ending  in  flowing  leaf  work,  very  crisp  and  well 
carved,  but  the  part  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  is  the  paneUing, 
which  is  a  species  of  marqueterie.  The  back  of  each  stall  has  a  subject 
inlaid  in  box,  or  some  light-coloured  wood,  on  a  dark  ground.  Tliey 
are  executed  in  the  style  of  the  paintings  of  the  pericxi,  one  or  two 
from  well  known  drawings,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  few  principal 
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Unes,  as  is  the  case  in  the  monameBtal  brasses.    Woald  not  this  sort 
of  work  be  good  for  polpits,  stalls,  and  other  plain  panels  ? 

Yonr  obedient  Servant, 

J.  C.  J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  July  ISth,  1853. 
Si&»— Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  the  building 
or  office  was  which  one  finds  so  often  designated  in  monastic  charters 
and  chronicles  as  the  "  Capitulum  ?" 

We  frequently  meet  with,  for  instance,  a  notice  that  so  and  so  was 
buried  "  in  Capitulo."  Ihe  popular  idea  is  that  the  Chapter  House 
was  so  called,  and  so  I  thought  myself,  till  doubts  were  suggested  by  a 
slight  incidental  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society. 

I  am  engaged  upon  a  matter  just  now  in  which  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  arrive  at  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  shall  be  ex« 
tremely  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  information, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
E.  F. 

P.S.  The  term  *'dedicatio  loci*'  would  apply,  I  presume,  to  the 
dedication  of  the  whole  of  the  monastic  buildings  and  precincts,  and  not 
to  the  Abbey  Church  alone? 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  this  question  noticed  in  the  review  of 
Dr.  Rock's  work  in  our  present  number. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Capitulum  often  means  what  we  now  term  the 
chapter  house,  and  which  was  called  more  strictly,  domus  capitularis : 
it  cannot  however  always  have  meant  it. 

Our  correspondent  will  do  well  to  trace  out  practically  what  the 
words  mean,  whether,  for  instance,  the  persons  said  to  be  buried  in 
Capitulo,  really  lie  in  the  Chapter  House.] 

*    To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  there  is  a  criticism—^ 
far  more  decided  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  its  praise — of  the  new 
church  recently  erected  at  Ealing. 

I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more  of  this  church  than 
can  be  seen  in  passing  by  the  Ghreat  Western  Railway.  But  even  in 
this  hurried  glimpse  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  steeple  was 
a  very  literal  reproduction  of  the  very  fine  ancient  steeple  of  Blozham 
church  in  Oxfordshire. 

This  habit  of  copying  literally  old  work  is  unfortunately  very  com- 
mon, but  it  is  certain  thiat  wherever  it  is  indulged  in,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  look  for  the  best  evidence  of  a  true  artist's  work— originality ;  and 
mofBover,  when  we  find  one  main  feature  in  a  building  to  be  a  mere 
copy  of  old  work,  we  may  expect  that  the  other  features  which  please 
us  are  also  more  or  less  copyisms. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant. 

An  ECCLXSIOLOQIST. 
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.  We  do  not  like  lo  refese  adtniMion  to  the  above  letter,  the  writer  of 
whieh  is  in  everj  way  to  be  trusted,  end  who  writes,  we  are  certain* 
soleljr  in  the  interests  of  art.  We  have  never  had  the  pleasore  of 
seeing  Bloxham  chnrch,  and  cannot  speak  therefore  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  its  steeple*  Bat  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  upon  examina- 
tion,  it  would  be  found  that  the  idea  of  the  old  example  had  been  per- 
hi^  unconsciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  modem  designer. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  **  A.  Mi  Oxon*'  for  his  letter,  m  which  he 
states  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  were  misled  by  a  correspondent 
to  make  a  too  favourable  criticbm  of  the  late  improvemsots  at  S. 
Mary's,  Reading.  We  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  plead  gndty  to 
the  charge.  At  the  same  time  our  notice  was  cautious^  woi^ed*  and 
mentioned  facts — few.  if  any,  of  which  are  contradicted  by  our  corres- 
pendent — without  touching  much  on  critidsm.  A.  M.  complains  that 
the  encaustic  tiles  al^  laid  in  a  bad  pattern,  and  that  the  oak  lettern  is 
heavy  and  somewhat  nondescript  in  its  details.  There  are  some  pre- 
cedents, for  a  pelican,  in  the  place  of  an  eagle,  in  a  lettem.  The 
roof  which  has  been  opened  and  ornamented  is,  it  appears,  of  the 
16th  century  and  very  debased.  The  new  sacristy,  of  which  mention 
was  made  without  oomasent,  is,  we  regtet  to  hear*  of  that  most  objeo- 
tionahle  farm— an  octagonal  pseudo«<£apter-house  wi^  a  dwerf  spire. 
Ihe  schools  at  S.  Mary,  Reading,  aie  deecnbed  as  being  oterifMiB^ 
esque,  and  those  of  S«  Giles  have  been  built  20  years. 

A  successful  conversazione  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  June  K. 
Earl  de  Grey  was  in  the  chair,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man, the  D^n  of  Ely,  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Mr.  Godwin,  the  Rev.  W.- 
Spott,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  Nfr.  Hardwick.  A  report  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Moseum  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the 
Treasurer. 

We  must  defer  till  nei^t  number  a  notice  of  out  friend  Sir  Charles 
Anderson's  "  Bight  weeks  in  Norway."  and  we  are  obliged  also  to 
postpone  to  the  same  number  Mr.  White's  paper,  which  he  read  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiobgical  Society. 

Our  correspondent,  W;  B.,  who  expes sed  in  our  last  number  his 
apprehensions  that  the  famous  brass  at  Stoke  d*Abein<Ni  might  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  restoration  now  in  progresa,  win  be.  glad  to  hear  that 
the  works  in  that  church  are  under  the  oare  c^  Mr.  Buttetfield,  and  that 
the  brass  will  be  carefully  replaced  in  a  bettei^  position  than  it  formerly 
had.     Oor  correspondent  does  well  to  be  watchful. 

We  had  expected  from  a  friend  aq  account  of  the  mej^ting  of  the 
Archfltologioal  ln$titute  at  Chiehester.  Ihe  Afehseological  Associatioa 
meets  this  year  at  Rochester* 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  WORKS  AT  OXFORD. 

A  SHORT  visit  to  Oxford,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
enables  us  to  discharge  a  debt  long  due,  and  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  done,  or  is*  doing,  in  the  way  of  practical 
Ecclesiologj  in  that  city. 

The  most  interestingwork  on  the  whole  is  the  restoration  of  Merton 
Ck)]lege  Chapel,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  with  the  coloured 
decorations  of  its  roof,  due,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  to  the  taste 
and  skill  of  an  amateur,  who  has  only  lately  ceased  to  be  a  fellow  of 
the  college.  The  effect  of  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  is  most  beautiful 
and  religious,  and  it  is  not  till  one  descends  to  examine  particular 
details  that  there  is  much  room  for  criticism.  Of  course  the  noble  area 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  dignity  of  the  architectural  features,  are  now 
seen  to  great  perfection.  The  new  stalls  are  without  canopies,  and  are 
so  low  in  themselves,  as — so  far  from  encumbering  the  building — to  be 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  structure.  So  that  the 
great  area  of  the  floor  becomes  even  more  than  usually  important  in 
tiie  coup  d'ttil  of  the  chapel.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  effective  or 
beautiful  pavement.  The  coloured  tiles  are  intermixed  with  black  and 
white  marble,  and  with  the  large  marble  slabs  on  which  the  monu- 
mental brasses  are  relud.  The  proportions  of  the  different  materials, 
and  of  the  colours,  seemed  to  us  most  successfully  distributed ;  and 
Mr.  Butterfield  has  shown  how  well  repaid  is  any  amount  of  care  and 
thought  expended  on  even  a  subsidiary  point  of  design.  The  broad 
pavement  rises  by  one  step  eastward  of  the  stalls  to  a  broad  platform 
from  which  there  is  another  rise  of  two  steps  to  the  sanctuary.  The 
altar,  properly  vested,  and  with  candles  and  altar-desk,  is  on  a  foot* 
pace  of  two  steps  more.  Its  reredos  is  a  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto, 
not  very  appropriate  in  style.  It  is  framed  in  oak,  with  side  pinnacles 
and  a  pedimented  canopy,  like  a  triptych  without  leaves:  but  the 
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design  seemed  to  us  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  ^e 
chapel.  There  are  coloured  hangings  of  woven  stuflfe  all  round  the 
sanctuary,  below  the  stringcourse  on  which  the  windows  rest :  ijnd, 
instead  of  canopies,  there  are  hangings  at  the  backs  of  the  staUs.  The 
building  deserved,  we  think,  more  costly  aod  more  permanent  decora- 
tion ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  fittings  may  be  intended  to  be  merely 
temporary.  The  stalls  are  entirely  new,  of  oak,  in  two  rows,  with 
desks  to  the  subsellse.  1  hey  have  poppy-heads  of  somewhat  attenuatwl 
design ;  and  the  desks  are  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  seats,  than  » 
usual  with  the  best  old  examples.  We  cannot  much  approve  of  some 
of  the  details  in  this  woodwork,  which  seems  to  us  not  altogether  con- 
structional in  its  design  or  framing.  The  buttresses,  ending  in  sharp 
pedimental  cappings,  and  the  blank  panelling  in  front  of  the  desks,  may 
be  specified  as  ungraceful  specimens  of  Mr.  Bulterfield's  later  designs 
for  this  material.  Not  even  the  return  stalls  have  canopies.  These 
are  backed  by  an  unusually  high  solid  stone  screen,  which  not  only 
shuts  out  the  view  of  the  altar  from  the  congregation  assembling  for 
parochial  worship  in  the  ante-chapel,  but  is  most  unpleasantly  ugly 
and  unornamented  in  its  western  face.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brass 
gates  in  this  screen  are  m<$re  than  commonly  light  and  elegant-  The 
principal  seat  in  the  return  mi  each  side  of  the  choir  is  provided  with 
curtains,  which  are  hung  on  frames  of  brass  and  iron,  too  skeleton-like 
for  good  effect. 

The  roof  is  boarded,  of  a  moat  unusual  design,  the  compartmenU  mto 
which  its  breadth  is  divided  being  irregular  in  siae.  Thb  arose — as  we 
believe  we  have  before  explained  in  our  pages — ^from  the  necessity  of 
retaining  much  of  the  existing  roof  in  the  present  works.  _We  fear 
that  this  expedient,  however  necessary  on  financial  grounds,  is  aesthe- 
tically unsatisftictory,  and  that  it  will  always,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
a  blot  in  this  fine  restoration.  The  decoration  of  the  roof  in  polychrome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  study,  instructive 
even  where  it  is  a  failure.  The  ribs,  which  are  brought  down  below  the 
wall-plate,  to  stone  corbels  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  window- 
heads,  are  painted  a  dark  chocolate,  with  occasional  bandings  of  bright 
colour.  This  colouring  is  ineffective,  and  gives  great  heaviness  to  the 
whole  effect.  The  oak  boarding  of  the  panels  is  left  in  ito  natural 
colour,  while  green  stems,  floriating  into  small  red  flowers,  twine  over 
the  whole  ground.  The  effect  of  this  is  very  beautiful  and  subdued ; 
the  oak  appearing  almost  as  if  it  were  a  gilt  ground.  Towards  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  on  each  side  is  a  band  of  medallions  with  a  blue  ground, 
and  in  each  an  angel  in  white  robes,  playing  some  instrument  of  music 
These,  though  somewhat  sentimental,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and 
are  most  creditable  as  productions  of  an  amateur.  Following  the 
hoods  of  the  windows  is  a  band  of  coloured  floral  ornament,  which  is 
defective  at  once  in  colour  and  drawing,  and  is  a  great  blemish  to  the 
chapel.  There  is  also  a  deep  band  of  eolour  below  the  waU-plate, 
composed  of  somewhat  ugly  geometrical  patterns,  and  in  tiie  middle  of 
each  bay  a  circular  medallion,  in  which  on  a  blue  ground  is  painted  the 
head  of  a  saint.  On  the  west  wall,  above  the  arch  opening  into  the 
ante-chapel,  Mr.  Pollen  has  painted  a  Majesty,  and  on  either  aide  of  it 
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in  circular  medallions,  the  heads  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Peter, 
lliese,  however,  are  very  far  from  snccessfnl,  either  in  style  or  execu- 
tion. Still,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  consider  these  coloured 
decorations  as  deserving  of  great  commendation,  if  only  as  being  so  far 
higher  in  aim  than  the  mere  stencilled  polychrome,  which  is  becoming 
common.  They  are  most  creditable  as  the  works  of  an  amateur ;  and 
the  only  ground  for  regret  is  that  so  noble  a  building  should  be  in- 
debted for  its  decorative  colour  to  any  skill  but  the  very  highest  that 
could  be  found.  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  work  could  have  been 
undertaken  with  more  zeal,  or  from  higher  motives,  than  this. 

Mr.  Butterfield  has  done  but  little  to  the  ante-chapel.  He  has 
designed  a  font,  octagonal,  with  marble  shafts,  and  a  high  cover,  sus- 
pended by  a  metal  crane,  painted  and  gilt.  This  ironwork  is  vigorous 
and  very  much  like  an  old  specimen,  but  rather  ungraceful.  The  hot 
water  pipes  are  concealed  in  two  large  iron  cases,  made  in  the  shape  of 
shrines:  the  propriety  of  this  may  be  questioned.  We  should  add  that 
some  of  the  windows  have  been  repaired  by  Messrs.  Powell,  very  care- 
fully and  satisfactorily;  and  in  the  westernmost  one,  the  kneeling 
figures  bear  the  legend  FraireB  Powell  mefecerunt. 

In  the  Cathedral  a  new  east  window  has  been  inserted,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  surveyor  of  the  building,  and  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  M.  Alfred  Oerente.  The  design  of  the  window 
is  not  happy ;  it  is  of  three  cinqfoiled  lights,  with  a  trefoil  at  the  head 
of  each  light,  and  three  quatrefoils  above.  The  glass,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind  ;  good  and  bright  in  tinctures,  and  very  harmonious 
in  the  balance  of  colour.  The  predominant  hue  of  the  window  is  red ; 
the  backgrounds  being  a  bright  ruby  interlaced  with  continuous  white 
stems,  branching  off  into  leaves  of-  green,  yellow,  and  purple.  The 
burdens  are  of  blue,  with  green  leaves ;  and  in  each  light  there  are  three 
octofoil  medallions  of  bright  blue,  with  groups  of  figures.  The  effect, 
of  course,  is  very  much  like  a  mosaic  window ;  but  it  is  surprising  how 
much  relief  and  contrast  M.  Oerente  has  obtained  by  his  flowing  white 
stems,  and  the  flesh  colour  of  his  groups.  We  should  have  liked  yet 
more  relief ;  and  a  less  archaic  treatment  would  also  have  been  more 
suitable  to  the  style  of  the  fenestration.  But  we  are  glad  to  observe 
so  little  shading  and  so  much  purity  of  detail,  llie  groups  are,  we 
need  not  say,  too  archaic ;  good  of  their  kind,  but  altogether  grotesque 
in  drawing : — a  treatment,  we  fear,  adopted  intentionally  and  systema- 
tically by  this  artist,  but  which,  we  are  sure,  is  incongruous  with  the 
genius  of  ecdesiology  as  revived  in  this  country.  The  iconography  of 
the  window  is  as  follows : — In  the  three  upper  quatrefoils,  the  Majesty 
nbove  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  In  the  three  trefoils,  an 
Agnus  Dei,  the  monogram,  and  a  Pelican.  These  symbols  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  window,  both  in  idea  and  in  treatment.  The 
middle  light  has  in  its  medallions  our  Lord's  Baptism,  the  Last  Supper, 
and  the  Crucifixion  :  the  dexter  light  has  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  ;  and  the  sinister  light  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  Flagellation,  and  the  Transfiguration.  The  name  of 
the  artist,  on  a  large  shield,  is  far  too  conspicuous  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  window. 
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In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  Mr.  Hudson  has  perpetrated  some  ex- 
pensive oak  seats  in  imaginary  Romanesque,  for  use  when  the  university 
sermon  is  preached  at  Christ  church. 

We  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the  dispute  ahout  the  restoration  of  the 
spire  of  S.  Mary$,  hut  we  must  say  that  the  old  outline  of  the  spire  is 
spoilt,  and  its  peculiar  character  lost.  Nothing  can  be  much  more 
commonplace  than  the  four  tall  and  gawky  pinnacles  which  now  cap 
the  angles  of  the  tower.  One  does  not  see  why  they  are  there, 
nor  what  has  fixed  their  actual  proportions.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments  of  this  church  remain  in  their  old  most  uneocLesiastical  con- 
dition. 

.   8.  Thom€L9  of  Canterbury. — ^This  modest  suburban  church  received 
some  years  since  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle,  in  mediocre  Middle- 
Pointed,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison ;  and  has  since  been  considerably  im- 
proved in  its  fittings  and  arrangements.     The  chancel,  though  low  and 
unfortunate  in  its  levels,  has  been  made  available  for  a  properly  con- 
ducted service.     Some  colour  has  been  boldly  and  effectively  introduced 
in  an  arcade  which  serves  as  reredos,  and  the  altar  is  properly  furnished 
and  vested.    There  are  sanctuary  raUs,  from  Mr.  Butterfield's  design, 
solid  with  piercings  of  geometrical  figures,  but  there  is  no  screen  or 
fence  to  the  chancel.     There  are  longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel,  that 
on  the  south  side  being  stalled,  and  appropriated  to  the  Clergy.     Mr. 
Street  has  added  subsellae  and  desks  for  the  chorister-boys.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  beyond  the  stalls,  is  placed  an  harmonium.     There 
is  a  corona  for  gas  in  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  designed  with 
much  elegance  and  lightness,  and  relieved  by  balls  of  glass,  but  it  is 
coloured  uglily  in  white  and  red,  and  its  whole  treatment  seemed  to  ns 
more  suitable  for  candles  than  for  gas.     Two  gas-standards  towards 
the  west  end  are  much  better.     Some  moveable  seats  at  the  west 
end,  made,  in  deal,  are  ingeniously  designed  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  kneeling-desks  more  prominently  than  that  of  sittings.     The  ef- 
fect however  is  not  very  satisfiictory.     The  west  window  is   filled 
with  Powell's  quarries ;  and  there  is  some  stained  glass  in  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  is  by  Messrs.  O'Connor,  and  represents  the  Crucifixion, 
between  the  Last  Supper,  treated  mystically,  and  the  Agony.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  lights  are  small  groups  of  the  martyrdoms  of  S. 
Thomas  and  S.  Nicolas,  the  joint  patrons  of  the  church.   The  principal 
groups  are  so  far  effective  as  to  be  very  visible  and  intelligible  from  the 
body  of  the  church ;  but  the  window  has  no  unity  in  design  or  colour. 
The  backgrounds  are  of  grisaille,  but   somewhat  clumsily   treated, 
although  there  has  been  an  evident  desire  to  avoid  archaic  drawing. 
The  angel  in  the  Agony  is  disproportionately  small,  and  there  is  per- 
spective in  the  group  of  the  Last  Supper.     On  the  south  of  the  chancel 
there  is  a  single  figure  of  S.  Thomas,  and  one  of  S.  Nicolas  on  the 
north.     These  figures  are  stumpy  and  overshaded.     There  is  a  second 
window  on  the  north  side,  a  single  light,  filled  with  a  figure  of  S. 
Frideswide.     The  treatment  is  scenic,  but  well  managed.     The  figure 
is  good,  holding  a  lily,  with  the  cathedral  and  a  passage  behind,  and 
an  ox.     But  this  Flemish  type  does  not,  of  course,  suit  the  church. 
Several  good  crosses  have  been  put  up  in  the  well  kept  churchyard,  and 
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altogether  there  is  an  air  of  practical  work  and  fitneiss  for  its  purpose 
throughout  the  church.^ 

The  state  of  the  parochial  churches  in  Oxford,  due  in  no  little  degree 
'we  imagine  to  the  energetic  government  of  the  diocesan,  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  a  painful  contrast  to  the  neglect  and  squalor  of  many  of  the 
churches  of  Cambridge.  Of  recent  works  of  restoration  and  improve- 
ment we  may  mention — besides  a  refitting  of  the  chancel  of  S,  Aldate's 
by  Mr.  Street,  already  noticed  in  our  pages,  and  a  thorough  renovation 
of  8,  MichaeVs  now  in  progress  by  the  same  architect,  which  we  hope  to 
describe  when  it  is  finished, — an  enlargement  of  S.  Giles*  church  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  south  aisle  and  south  chancel  aisle.  This  has  been 
efifected,  we  understood,  without  professional  advice,  and  though  well 
meant,  is  not  very  well  done.  The  style  is  early  Middle-Pointed,  but  the 
detail  is  poor,  and  the  whole  effect  cold  and  without  feeling.  There  is  a 
disproportionate  and  unnecessary  buttress  in  the  new  chancel  aisle;  and  the 
eaves-gutters  are  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  pierced  ridge-crest  through 
their  whole  length  ;  a  conceit  at  once  needless  and  petty.  Inside  the  re* 
paired  roofs  are  very  mean;  and  there  is  a  parclose  of  poor  design,  and  not 
high  enough,  between  the  chancel  and  its  south  aisle.  There  are  longi- 
tudinal benches  in  the  chancel,  and  some  restored  sedilia  outside  of  the 
aaactuary  rails.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north-east  of  the  nave,  and  there  is 
a  square  prayer-desk  opposite  to  it.  The  chancel  windows  are  filled 
with  inferior  grisaille  glass.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  aisle 
there  are  scenes  of  the  Adoration  by  the  Wise  Men,  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord,  and  His  Ascension,  under  canopies,  on  a  grisaille  ground,  in  the 
worst  style  of  Messrs.  Powell ;  and  of  the  same  kind  is  a  single  light  of 
S.  John  Baptist. 

S.  PauTs,  Oxford,  a  classical  building,  has  had  a  chancel  with  an 
apsidal  sanctuary  added  to  it  in  the  same  style  by  Mr.  Bruton.  The 
nave  has  new  open  seats  of  deal  with  no  central  passage  but  two 
narrow  side  alleys,  and  with  doors  to  the  pews,  in  the  side  sittings  ;  a 
wooden  eagle  on  the  north,  and  the  old  pulpit  on  the  south  side.  The 
new  chancel  has  a  stately  breadth,  and  a  good  ascent  to  the  three-sided 
apse ;  there  being  a  rise  of  three  steps  from  the  nave,  and  an  equal  one 
to  the  sanctuary  ;  but  the  steps  are  higher  than  is  convenient.  There 
is  no  screen  either  to  sanctuary  or  choir.  The  chancel  has  a  longitu- 
dinal bench  on  each  side,  with  subsellse  and  desks,  resting  on  uprights 
of  metal  work,  painted  and  gilt.  The  detail  of  this  iron  work  is  very 
puny,  and  the  colouring  is  a  light  green  with  blue  and  gold — very  un- 
satisfactory. The  steps  to  the  sanctuary  are  of  marble,  and  its  floor  of 
black  and  white  marble.  There  is  a  footpace  also  of  marble,  and  a 
credence  shelf  of  stone.  The  altar  is  of  a  good  height,  but  its  frontal 
is  not  of  the  right  form  ; — ^it  is  embroidered  with  a  lamb  lying  on  a  cross 

1  We  may  mentioa  that  the  services  of  this  church  are  very  vigoroiuly  and 
efficiently  performed,  the  music  used  being  almost  entirely  Gregorian,  and  a  large 
voluntary  choir  being  in  operation.  The  advantage  of  an  example  of  correct 
ritualism  in  Oxford  is  so  great,  that  we  are  sure  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  congratulations  to  the  energetic  Incumbent,  on  his  great  and  deserved  suc- 
cess, a  hint  that  it  is  more  than  usually  important  in  his  case,  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
may  seem  chargeable  with  want  of  judgment,  or  of  moderation. 
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and  book.  There  is  a  super-altar,  but  the  candlesticks,  which  are  of 
wood,  were  not  standing  upon  it ;  the  altar  desk,  of  wood^  has  Pointed 
detail.  On  the  wall  behind  is  a  large  plain  cross  of  stone  with  a  crown 
of  thorns  round  it,  the  latter  being  gilt.  The  roof  is  coloured  blue,  of 
a  bad  tint,  and  there  are  gilt  stars  upon  it ;  and  the  emblems  of  the 
pelican  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  shaded  in  gold,  very  ill  executed.  The 
walls  are  without  colour,  but  the  three  round-headed  windows  of  the 
apse  are  filled  with  glass  by  Mr.  Willement.  This  glass  is  Romanesque 
in  style,  but  very  bad.  In  the  middle  light  are  three  medallions  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection.  In 
the  side  lights  are  Mr.  Willement's  well  known  stock  figures  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  pointed  aureoles  with  blue  grounds,  and  the 
evangelistic  symbols.  The  drawing  of  the  medallions  is  in  the  un- 
usual extreme  of  being  too  naturalistic,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
medallion  representing  the  Crucifixion,  has  for  instance  a  back  ground 
representing  a  dark  midnight  sky.  and  is  not  translucent  at  all.  We 
are  sorry  that  so  well  meant  a  work  has  not  been  more  worthily  carried 
out.  It  was  intended  of  course  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  stately 
Italian  choir,  and  we  must  confess  that  in  spite  of  defects  this  has  been 
to  some  degree  attained. 

There  is  little  that  is  satisfactory  to  record  of  the  collegiate  work 
done  in  Oxford  since  our  last  notices.  Mr.  Haywood's  buildings  at 
Pembroke  College  are  of  very  common  place  Third-Pointed,  decidedly 
inferior  to  Mr.  Buckler's  Choristers'  School  at  Magdalene.  The  latter 
was  a  good  opportunity,  and  was  not  made  the  best  use  of.  Third- 
Pointed  is  the  bane  of  Oxford,  and  we  wonder  that,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  variety,  other  styles  are  not  sometimes  chosen.  There  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  the  refacing  of  Jesus  College  in  Market  Street 
in  poor  *'  Perpendicular,"  and  for  miserable  insertions  of  windows  in 
this  style  in  the  hall  of  Corpus  Chrisii ;  although  the  latter  works, 
which  we  found  in  progress,  are  being  done,  we  were  told,  without 
professional  advice.  And  so  also  of  repairs,  such  as  we  saw  in  progress 
at  Orte/,  where  the  inner  ^e  of  the  gateway  was  restoring  in  a  debased 
style,  with  masonry  of  neat  close  joints  and  arabesque  surface  carving. 
But  that  no  better  style  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  new  buildings 
at  Baliol  is  indeed  lamentable.  Mr.  Salvin  has  employed  in  these  ex- 
tensive works  a  very  feeble  Perpendicular ;  entirely  without  grandeur 
of  mass,  and  with  not  a  little  laboured  irregularity.  We  are  sick  of 
needlessly  corbelled  staircases  and  windows,  and  the  capricious  use  or 
non-use  of  window-labels.  We  could  not  help  contrasting  Mr. 
Carpenter's  judicious  treatment  of  his  chief  entrance  at  Hurstpierpoint 
College,  described  in  our  last  number,  with  the  new  gateway  of  Baliol 
in  S.  Giles'  Street,  where,  though  there  is  no  height  or  dignity  in  the 
gate  below,  Mr.  Salvin  has  thought  it  necessary  to  break  up  his  facade 
with  an  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  tower,  in  which  too  the  degree 
of  ornament  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  towards  the  top,  contrary 
to  the  best  type  of  such  buildings. 

Of  new  ecclesiastical  works  in  Oxford,  there  are  a  church  and  three 
cemetery  chapels,  which  we  proceed  to  notice. 

S.  George's  church  has  been  built  for  some  years,  from  the  designs 
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of  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  but  has  never  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  It  is 
rather  a  tame  Flamboyant  building,  which  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
criticise  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  the  present  year.  There  is  no 
external  division  between  nave  and  chancel, — a  long  parallelograi^  under 
one  roof,  and  two  aisles  of  equal  extent.  The  whole  length  is  divided 
by  arcades  into  four  and  a  half  bays,  and  the  eastern  bay  forms  the 
chancel,  two  steps  rising  to  this  chancel,  and  one  more  to  an  inadequate 
sanctuary.  The  windows  are  rather  monotonous,  uniform,  of  three 
cinq  foiled  lights  with  Flamboyant-like  tracery.  At  the  west  end  there 
is  a  rose  window.  The  entrance  is  by  a  porchless  pedimental-  headed 
door  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  south  side ;  and  at  this  angle  there  is 
an  unpretending  open  belUturret  for  one  bell.  But  a  kind  of  internal 
porch  is  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  the  half  bay  at 
that  end ;  and  the  font,  a  very  poor  one,  stands  there ;  above  it  is  a 
small  projecting  constructional  gallery,  meant  (we  imagine)  for  an  organ. 
The  roofs  are  boarded  upon  arched  braces.  There  are  altar-rails  of 
heavy  open  panelling,  but  no  screen  to  the  choir.  There  is  a  credence, 
and  a  vestry  is  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  chancel 
has  longitudinal  benches,  and  projecting  into  the  nave  is  a  kind  of  prayer- 
desk  on  the  south  side,  while  the  chancel-level  projects  for  a  pulpit  on 
the  north  side,  and  there  is  a  lettem  in  the  nave.  The  seats  are  open, 
made  of  deal.  Some  little  constructional  colour  is  attempted  by  some 
tiles  used  as  a  reredos  behind  the  altar,  a  running  pattern  of  tiles  at  the 
wall-plates,  and  some  occasional  tiles  introduced  over  the  arches.  The 
design  as  a  whole  is  very  cold  and  unattractive. 

Of  the  three  cemetery  chapels,  S.  Sepulchre  $»  near  S.  Paul's  church, 
ia  of  the  Romanesque  style.  It  is  a  very  small  building,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  round-ended  apse.  It  is  not  arranged  as  we  should  think 
rightly  for  a  cemetery  chapel ; — that  is  with  a  herse  in  the  middle  and 
places  for  the  mourners  on  each  side ; — but  the  area  is  open,  and  a  few 
fixed  open  seats  facing  east  are  ranged  at  the  west  end.  It  is  paved 
with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and  the  roofs  are  open,  of  deal.  The  chancel 
arch  has  Romanesque  mouldings,  and  the  apse  has  three  small  round- 
headed  lights,  filled  with  extremely  bad  glass  by  Henri  Gerente.  The 
two  outer  lights  are  full  of  foliage,  very  much  antiquated  artificially.  In 
the  middle  light  is  a  quatrefoiled  medallion,  with  the  subject  of  the 
Resurrection  ;  very  archaic,  and  coarse  in  colouring.  At  the  west  end 
are  two  lights  filled  by  Mr.  Willement,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  S.  John  the  Evangelist — ^very  squat  awkward  figures  in  pseudo- 
Romanesque  style,  llie  legends  below  the  figures  are  ridiculously 
abbreviated.  There  is  an  altar,  but  rather  undersized,  in  the  apse,  and 
a  lettem,  of  heavy  design  and  coarse  workmanship,  firom  which  prayers 
are  read  daily.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  bell^turret  simu- 
lating a  pyramidal-headed  chimney ;  and  the  bell  is  rung  from  a  sham 
door  in  the  angle  inside,  which  masks  a  convenient  cupboard.  Among 
the  graves  in  the  cemetery,  we  noticed  one  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron 
chain,  representing  a  crown  of  thorns.  This  is  a  device  to  be  much 
discouraged. 

S.  Mary's  cemetery  chapel,  near  S.  Thomas'  church,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  church-yard  belonging  to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Osney.     The 
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design  of  this  is  First-Pointed.  The  east  gable  has  an  unequal  triplet 
of  lancets  under  one  hood,  with  a  trefoiled  circle  above,  and  a  gable 
cross ;  and  the  side  walls  have  two-light  windows  and  buttresses ;  and 
the  west  end  is  thickened  out  over  the  door,  the  projection  sustaining 
a  bell-gable,  which  is  suspiciously  later  in  its  idea  than  the  style  of  the 
building,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  cross.  The  roof  is  high- 
pitched  and  covered  with  stone  slates.  Within  there  is  an  altar,  a 
wooden  screen  marking  a  sanctuary  ;  a  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  nave» 
and  some  fixed  seats,  facing  east,  at  the  west  end.  There  is  a  move- 
able desk  in  the  nave.  This  cemetery  has  a  lich-gate,  of  good  design, 
in  wood,  but  placed  transversely  to  the  boundary  wall. 

The  third  chapel,  S.  Cross,  is  near  Holywell  church — ^in  which  church, 
by  the  way,  some  improvements  have  been  e£Fected  which  we  could  not 
see.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed :  the  plan  a  parallelogram,  with 
gable  crosses,  and  a  small  octagonal  turret  at  the  south*west  angle, 
ending  in  a  pierced  pyramidal  head,  which  is  quite  Third-Pointed  in  its 
treatment.  The  east  window  is  of  three  cinqfoUed  lights,  of  poor  design, 
and  with  bad  cusping.  The  tracery  is  a  circle  filled  with  three  foliated 
spherical  triangles.  There  are  angle  buttresses,  and  some  uncharacter- 
istic buttresses  at  the  sides.  The  west  end  has  a  door  and  a  two -light 
window  above.  The  pointing  has  been  done  in  black  mortar.  Within 
there  is  an  altar,  with  a  painted  reredos  of  a  cross  upon  a  diaper. 
There  is  a  moveable  lettem ;  and  some  seats  facing  east  at  the  west 
end.  These  have  poppy  heads,  of  a  most  ugly  design  ;  a  small  open 
book  in  the  middle  of  the  foliage.  We  noticed  the  same  vulgar  idea 
in  the  poppy  heads  at  the  University  church.  This  cemetery  has  no 
lich-gate,  but  a  Pointed  cottage  used  as  a  porter's  lodge.  All  these 
designs,  which  are  very  commonplace,  were  due,  we  believe,  to  the 
late  Mr.  Underwood. 

We  think  we  have  now  communicated  to  our  readers  all  that  we  saw 
in  Oxford  itself.  Some  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Dorches- 
ter and  Cuddesden.  we  propose  to  notice,  either  in  this  number,  or 
our  next,  under  the  usual  heads. 
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III. 

Mt  dbab  Mb.  Editob, 

I  resume  and  conclude  tbe  Ecclesiological  memoranda  of  Paris, 
which  I  have  been  enabled  in  my  two  recent  visits  to  that  capital  to 
gather. 

First,  let  me  speak  of  S.  Gbbmain  des  Pbbs.  I  had  intended  con- 
tributing something  approaching  to  a  short  monography  of  this  most 
interesting  church,  illustrated  by  a  plan.  I  am,  however,  compelled 
to  defer  this  to  another  day,  and  shall,  therefore,  for  the  present,  con- 
tent myself  with  briefly  noticing  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
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building,  and  the  nature  of  the  restoration  which  it  has  undergone. 
S.  Germain  des  Pres  was,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Abbeys  of  Western  Christendom,  dedicated  in  honour  of  S.  Germanus, 
of  Paris,  and  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  iii  the  meadows  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city.  Devastated  by  the  Normans,  its  great  church 
rose  again  from  its  ruins,  in  Romanesque  and  Semi- Romanesque 
days,  and  still  exists,  though  stripped  of  all  its  great  prerogatives,  and 
only  existing  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  succursal  of  the  parish 
church  of  S,  Sulpice.  It  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  as  much  •'  in  the  fields  '* 
now  as  S.  Martin's  church,  Trafalgar  Square.  The  plan  consists  of 
a  western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  short  broach  epire,  of  a  nave  with 
single  aisles,  crossing,  and  transepts,  long  apsidal  choir  beyond,  with 
aisles,  procession  path,  and  radiating  chapels.  The  choir  has  a  very 
curious  triforium,  composed  of  square-headed  openings  with  a  single 
central'shaft ;  the  nave  has  none.  The  arcade  of  the  eastern  limb 
is  Pointed,  otherwise  the  building,  which  is  entirely  vaulted,  is  Ro- 
manesque  throughout,  llie  dimensions  are  not  large  for  a  church  of 
the  historic  dignity  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
design  is  that  of  a  first  class  church,  and  its  rather  small  size  is  in 
part  attributable  to  the  lady  chapel  (now  destroyed)  having  been  a 
separate  structure  of  (for  its  destination)  not  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  only- commenced  in  the  nave,  where  the 
roof  has  been  painted  blue  with  gold  stars.  The  whole  eastern  limb- 
is  a  mass  of  colour.  The  roof  is  painted,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  figures  and  groups  chiefly  on  gold  grounds,  by  M.  Flandrin; 
the  windows  (a  clerestory  of  single  lights,)  are  filled  with  painted 
glass,  executed  by  H.  Gerente,  from  M.  Flandrin's  designs.  The 
pillars  even  are  entirely  covered  with  colour,  being  deep  red,  with 
a  pattern  of  a  light  tint  of  the  same.  These  are  decidedly  too  heavy, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  effect  of  the  choir  is  that  of  colour  unre- 
lieved. The  bays  adjacent,  north  and  south,  to  the  transepts,  come 
down  solid  to  the  floor,  being  the  lower  story  of  the  towers,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  Restoration,"  an  epoch 
very  fatal  to  mediaeval  art,  though,  as  it  is  fair  to  state,  this  par* 
ticular  act  of  vandalism  was  a  portion  of  a  constructional  conso- 
lidation- of  the  crumbling  church,  and  was  prompted  by  mistaken 
timidity.  Accordingly,  their  wall  spaces  afford  ample  area  for  sacred 
groups.  Beyond  M.  Flandrin  has  not  attempted  groups,  but  has  filled 
the  epandrils  with  single  figures  of  the  apostles  in  white  robes,  the 
ground  being  gold.  H.  Gerente's  windows  (of  single  figures)  not 
being  from  his  own  design,  are  rather  too  modern  in  their  feeling, 
llie  ritualism  is  very  mediocre.  The  aforesaid  solid  bay,  east  of  the 
crossing,  is  converted  into  a  sanctuary,  the  altar  rising  directly  from 
the  nave,  merely  flanked  north  and  south  by  a  few — shall  I  call  them 
stalls  or  sedilia  ? — of  wood,  imitative  Norman,  and  very  heavy  and  ugly, 
llie  altar  itself  is  completely  modern  in  its  design.  So  far,  you  see« 
the  arrangement  is  quite  Oratorian.  This  might  have  been,  pro  tanto, 
hindered  by  the  apse  beyond  being  stalled.  Instead,  however,  we  have 
the  bay  east  of  the  altar  cut  off  by  a  second  transverse  screen.  This 
strip  contains  against  the  centre  of  this  transverse  screen  the  organ, 
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and  right  and  left  of  that  some  stalls,  facing,  therefore,  due 
and  hidden  entirely  from  the  congregation.  The  remainder  of  the 
apse  is  fitted  merely  aa  another  Oratorian-like  chapel  or  church,  with 
an  altar  at  the  extreme  east  end,  and  the  chaira  of  the  coDgregatioa 
almost  touching  it.  The  parcloses  surrounding  this  are  of  the  same 
unsatisfactory  mock  Norman  woodwork.  There  are  a  few  modem 
painted  windows  of  the  earliest  style  in  the  apse  chapels.  The  east 
end  is  still  disfigured  by  the  excrescence  of  a  frightful  chapel  in  revived 
Pagan.  The  capitals  of  the  nave  were  resculptured  at  the  prior  re- 
storation in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI 11.  Altogether,  the  restoration 
of  S.  Germain  dea  Pres,  though  very  rich  in  its  colour,  wants  much 
of  being  a  satisfactory  one.  The  architect  who  conducted  it  was 
M.  Baltard. 

I  will  now  take  you  to  the  other  S.  Germain — S.  Gbrmain 
l'Auxbbrois — dedicated  in  honour  of  the  other  S.  Germanus^  bim  of 
Auxerre,  who.  with  S.  Lupus,  rid  Britain  of  Pelagianism.  Thia 
church,  standing  to  the  north  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  eastern  facade 
of  the  Louvre,  was  once  collegiate,  and  is  now  parochial,  induding  the 
Tuilleries  in  its  cure.  The  structure,  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  is  of 
considerable  dimensiouR,  cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  numerous 
chapels,  apsidal  and  vaulted  throughout,  but  deficient  in  height  from 
the  absence  of  any  triforium  story.  At  the  west  end  is  a  carious 
external  narthex  or  porch,  of  three  bays,  from  north  to  south,  re« 
sembling  on  a  much  smaller  scale  that  of  Peterborough.  This  has 
been  made  use  of  for  a  very  bold  experiment  of  polychrome,  the  ar* 
chitectural  portions  being  painted  and  gilt,  and  the  flatsurfiaoes  frescoed 
in  the  revived  Christian  style.  I  must,  I  fear,  add,  that  the  aspect- 
somewhat  faded  and  dirty  already— ^of  the  work,  proves  that  the  at- 
tempt is  not  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  Paris,  for  the  serious  decoration 
of  any  building.  The  different  system  upon  which  the  restoration  of 
this  church  has  been  conducted  from  that  of  the  other  S.  Germain, 
is  curious.  In  the  latter  the  main  body  of  the  church  has  been  most 
rightly  first  considered.  At  S.  Germain  TAuxerrois  this  has  been 
mostly  left  to  itself,  and  all  the  care  has  been  expended  upon  the  aisles 
and  chapels,  while  such  degradations  have  been  left  as  the  transformation 
of  the  inner  periphery  of  the  choir  pillars  by  flutings  and  other  Pkigan 
disguisements.  How  much  this  spoils  the  church  I  need  not  say.  With 
their  various  altars  and  retahles,  these  chapels  form  an  interesting  study ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  striking  contrast 
manifested  between  their  appearance  and  that  of  the  high  altar  itself. 
The  exterior  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  screened  off,  and  forms  the 
lady  chapel.  Its  retable  of  figures  in  niches  is  properly  coloured  and 
gilded.  The  great  amount  of  painted  windows  in  this  church,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  story,  is  noticeable ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  is, 
as  a  whole,  very  bad,  glaring  in  colour,  and  theatrical  in  design.  The 
remains  of  the  old  glass  in  the  clerestory  of  the  transepts,  though  of 
the  latest  style,  tell  in  most  advantageous  contrast.  The  clerestory 
windows  of  the  apse  are  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  tone.  A  curious 
expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  taking  advantage  of  the  want  ot 
tracery  in  some  of  the  chapel  windows,  to  fill  them  with  reproductions 
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of  the  medallion  and  mosaic  glass  of  the  earliest  style.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  church  is  an  early  work  of  M.  Lassus.  I  need  not  say 
that  its  incompleteness  cannot  he  attributed  to  him,  but  to  circum- 
stances. 

A  still  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  system  of  restoring 
chapels,  and  neglecting  the  main  fabric,  is  to  be  found  at  S.  Ssvbrin. 
This  church,  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  very  near  Notre  Dame,  but 
masked  from  the  Quai  by  a  block  of  houses,  presents  a  plan  comprising 
double  aisles,  chapels  all  round,  and  in  the  main  body  both  tnforium 
and  clerestory,  but  no  transepts,  and  is,  to  say  so  once  for  all,  vaulted 
like  all  the  mediaeval  churches  of  Paris.  The  western  bays  are  of  very 
graceful  Middle-Pointed,  the  remainder  of  Flamboyant,  also  very 
graceful  of  its  kind,  and  scrupulously  continuing  the  general  unity 
of  the  tnforium  and  clerestory.  All  this,  hov^ever,  is  now  white- 
washed, mutilated,  and  bedizened  with  incongruous  additions — while 
chapel  after  chapel  is  being  frescoed,  to  the  credit  of  the  artistic 
fiatemity.  I  never  have  felt  in  a  less  good  humour  towards  contem- 
plating revived  religious  painting  than  in  S.  Severin.  Some  external 
restorations  have  been  made  at  the  west  end. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  just  to  the  east  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  stands  the  Flamboyant  church  of  S.  Gbavais — a  cross  building 
of  fine  proportions,  and  with  a  roof  of  noble  pitch,  which  stands  in  a 
position  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  the  capital 
all  along  the  Seine.  Much  has  been  done  towards  the  decoration  of 
S.  Gervais,  particularly  in  the  lady  chapel  at  the  east  end,  which  has 
been  entirely  polychromatised,  glazed  with  painted  glass,  and  furnished 
with  an  altar  and  stone  reredos  of  Pointed  design.  The  groining  of 
this  chapel,  I  may  observe,  is  famous  for  a  large  six- side  boss,  of  the 
most  elaborate  Flamboyant.  The  painted  glass  in  the  choir  clerestory 
is  far  from  harmonious.  There  is  in  S.  Gervais  a  considerable  amount 
of  old  glass  of  a  fine  character. 

In  ^  heart  of  Paris  stands  S.  Eustache,  close  to  the  Halles,  and, 
since  the  gigantic  reconstruction  of  those  public  markets,  at  the  verge 
of  a  vast  and  now  unoccupied  area.  This  church,  dating  in  its  pre- 
sent form  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  curious  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  Europe.  Italian  in  all  its  details,  with  the 
round  arch  in  all  its  bays,  excepting  only  those  of  the  apse,  which  are 
Pointed  in  the  head,  it  is  yet  thoroughly  Pointed  in  the  whole  spirit  of  its 
design,  and  in  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the  spectator.  Its 
great  height  is  very  impressive  ;  its  length  is  hardly  adequate  to  that 
height.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  chapels  beyond. 
A  fortunate  removal  of  whitewash  disclosed  that  these  chapels  had 
been  originally  elaborately  painted,  and  the  restoration  of  this  coloration 
has  been  vigorously  set  in  hand  all  round  the  church.  The  end  windows 
of  the  north  transept  have  also  been  filled  with  painted  glass  of  a  pleas- 
ing tone. 

A  chapel  has  been  painted  in  the  Flamboyant  church  of  S.  Medard, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine ; — the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  in 
a  state  of  great  mutilation. 
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Two  painted  windows  from  the  Sevres  manufactory,  have  been  placed 
within  these  few  years  in  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  seventeenth  ceti- 
tory  church  of  S.  Rocb,  in  the  Rue  S.  Honors,  representing  S.  Deois 
and  Archbishop  Affre.  Of  their  execution  the  less  that  is  said  the 
better*  so  I  forbear. 

I  also  noticed  one  day  a  commencement  of  painted  glass  in  the 
church  of  S.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  in  the  Rue  S.  Jacques.     The 
church  itself,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 

Nothing  like  restoration  has  yet  been  done  to  the  very  curious  church 
of  S.  Etiennb  du  Mont,  which  stands  adjacent  to  S.  Genevieve,  and 
actually  touched  along  its  whole  length  the  ancient  church  of  that 
Abbey.  Only  the  jub^  has  been  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
S.  Etienne  du  Mont,  like  S.  Eustache,  is  a  monument  of  the  conflict 
between  Pointed  and  Revived  classical,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not 
a  homogenous  whole  of  a  composite  style,  but  a  building  which  puts 
forward  one  element  in  one  position,  and  another  in  another — ^the 
whole  general  effect,  however,  being  Pointed. 

M.  Lassus,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Bbllb- 
▼ILLB,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  to  the  north-east. 

With  respect  to  the  large  new  church  of  Ste.  Clotildb,  to  which 
I  have  referred  in  both  my  former  letters,  I  have  recently  observed  a 
notice,  copied  from  the  Moniieur,  which  states  that  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  desirous  of  completing  the  edifice  so  as  to  make  it  as  rich 
and  stately  as  its  original  design  permits,  have  voted  a  credit  of  up- 
wards of  18,000  francs  upon  it,  supplementary  to  what  has  been 
already  granted.  This  sum  is  destined  to  cany  out  the  fittings  in 
a  magnificent  manner,  and  to  relieve  the  front  with  sculpture,  and  the 
filling  of  sixty-five  windows  with  painted  glass  is  spoken  of.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year,  M.  Marechal  exhibited  figures  of  Ste. 
Clotilde  and  Ste.  Valere,  destined  for  this  church.  They  were  like 
all  M.  Marechal's  glass,  very  clever,  and  very  modem.  How  long  is 
it  before  we  shall  see  actual  painted  glass  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
Academy  ?  I  observe  that  the  architect  to  be  employed  henceforward 
to  carry  out  Ste.  Clotilde,  is  not  M.  Gau,  but  M.  Ballu ;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  notice  implies  that  M.  Gau  has  not  given  satisfaction. 
M.  Ballu  (a  new  name  to  me)  is  engaged  likewise  to  restore  the  tower 
of  S.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie. 

No  one,  I  hope,  when  he  reads  of  municipalities  meeting  and  votiug 
these  gigantic  sums  for  church  decoration,  will  run  away  with  a  too 
exalted  idea  of  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  religious  enthusiasm  ani- 
mating corporate  bodies.  These  large  grants  of  money  are  simply 
parts  of  the  extinct  French  system,  which,  being  strictly  bureaucratic 
and  protectionist,  is  of  necessity  likewise  quasi- socialist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  resources. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  reaping  and  administering  as  it  does  very 
heavy  local  taxation  of  that  large  capital,  is  one  of  the  richest  bodies 
in  the  worid,  and  it  is  its  duty — the  end  for  which  in  fact  it  exists — 
to  distribute  those  revenues  on  public  works.  And  this  system,  as  we 
all  know,  has  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  actual 
ruler  of  France.     Everything  that  can  conduce  to  the  decoration  of 
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Paris,  the  employment  of  its  ouvriers,  and  the  strategic  opening  np  of 
its  streets,  is  actively  promoted  by  him»  with  an  activity  almost  incre- 
dible, and,  to  all  appearances,  quite  reckless  of  any  eesthetical  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  all  public  buildings  undertaken  on  this  enor- 
mous scale,  both  of  size  and  of  richness,  the  churches  of  course  come 
in  and  have  their  due  share  of  those  public  funds,  the  foundation  of 
which  rests  upon  taxation.  Just  now,  public  works  are  being  pushed 
in  Pariswith  such  an  energy  that  it  is  reported  that  the  substitu  ion  of 
M.  Hausmann  for  M.  Berger,  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  arises  from  the 
latter  not  showing  sufficient  activity  in  the  work  of  metropolitan  im- 
provement. Yours  very  truly, 

H. 


MODERN    DESIGN. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiologidal  lafe 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  June  2,  1863.  By  W.  Whitb,  Esq^, 
Architect. 

Bbforb  proceeding  to  read  my  paper,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  after  I  had 
prepared  it  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  ingenious  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  '*  the  Proportions  of  our  Ancient  Churches^' 
by  Mr.  Griffith  and  by  Mr.  Philip  Freemfin,  and  since  this  I  have  heard 
of  some  such  principles  having  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Henzlman,  and 
the  same  by  several  others,  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  To  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  their  papers,  some  of  mine  may 
seem  almost  a  repetition  of  what  they  have  already  said.  A  different 
treatment,  however,  of  the  same  subject,  even  if  it  be  but  imperfectly 
done,  must  throw  additional  light  upon  it ;  and  the  very  fact  of  dif- 
ferent men  arriving  independently  at  anything  like  the  same  conclu- 
sions, must  add  weight  to  the  arguments  employed,  as  well  as  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  subject  itself. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Griffith's  theory  is  scarcely 
practical,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  starting  with  only  an  imaginary 
base-line  whereon  the  proportions  of  the  church  are  to  be  based,  in- 
stead of  starting  at  once  with  the  actual  length  of  the  church  itself. 
Still  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  comprehensive  method  of  proving  the 
entirely  harmonious  system  upon  which  mediaeval  churches  were  built, 
being,  in  its  way,  analogous  to  the  plan  of  proving  multiplication  and 
division  sums  in  arithmetic  by  nines  and  units. 

MODBBN   DESIGN. 

Neglect  of  the  Science  of  Architecture, 

In  a  paper  I  was  allowed  to  lay  before  you  two  years  ago,  I  sought 
to  show  that  much  of  the  failure  in  modern  design  arose  from  a 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  natural  construction ;  from  the  wretched  attempts 
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80  often  made  to  accommodate  the  gronnd-plan  to  the  eleTations,  in- 
stead of  making  the  eleTations  subservient  to,  and  expressive  of,  the 
general  internal  arrangement  of  a  building ;  and  from  following  ser- 
vilely ancient  models,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  altered  habiu  and 
wants  of  society  or  the  adaptation  of  modem  inventions ;  and  that  in 
Ecclesiastical  Art  the  sad  neglect  of  symbolism,  with  the  want  of  pro- 
per regard  for  ritual,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  inability  to 
produce  anything  that  could  compete  with  the  works  of  the  middle 
ages. 

I  now  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  still  further  cause  of  failure 
in  modem  design  :  it  is  the  neglect  of  the  ScniNCB  of  Abchitectubb. 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  passed  over  or  forgotten  that  there  is 
in  Architecture  a  science  as  well  as  an  art, — a  science  to  be  prosecuted, 
as  well  as  an  art  to  be  practised.  Or,  if  the  existence  of  the  science 
has  been  recognised  at  all,  its  nature  has  been  misunderstood,  and  our 
efforts  to  work  out  the  true  principles  of  the  art  have  been  too  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  material  part  only. 

As  in  other  arts  there  are  confessedly  abstract  laws  and  principles 
in  subjection  to  which  they  must  be  carried  out,  so  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  aame  in  Architecture.  And  as  the  scientific  laws  of 
each  of  these  were  discovered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  naost 
masterly  works  of  their  respective  arts,  so  it  is  in  the  study  of  ancient 
buildings  that  we  must  look  for  a  discovery  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  (ought  to)  regulate  the  art  of  Architecture ;  for  it  is  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  laws  that  the  sciencb  consists,  the  art  being  simply 
the  application  of  them,  when  discovered,  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
correct  design  and  beautiful  form. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lead  those  who  have  a  love  for 
Architecture  to  study  ancient  models  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
may  be  able  in  them  to  trace  the  laws  of  architectural  beauty  to  their 
source,  and  thus  by  mastering  the  true  science  of  Architecture  to  haye 
a  standard  by  which  to  frame,  and  to  which  to  refer,  all  their  works. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  science  is  mainly 
based  upon  that  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  our  inquiry  may  help  to 
show  us  to  what  extent  the  beauty  found  in  ancient  buildings  is  really 
due  to  proportions  deducible  from  the  laws  of  pure  science.  It  will  be 
made  apparent  that  many  buildings,  confessedly  beautiful,  do  in  matter 
of  fiEu;t  accord  with  certain  trigonometrical  proportions  by  no  means 
obvious  to  the  general  eye,  which  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  accordance  was  not  accidental,  but  really  intentional.  Again, 
this  probability  may  be  converted  into  a  certainty,  if  we  find,  as  I  hope 
satisfactorily  to  show,  that  the  principle  was  universally  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out, — so  universally,  that  some  such  rules  hold  good  in 
the  proportions  of  any  number  of  churches  which  have  been  thus  tested, 
and  so  systematically  that  each  architectural  period  has  its  own  appro- 
priate order  of  such  rules,  and  this  in  minute  accordance  with  an  intel- 
ligible system  of  developement.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  in  what  is 
usually  called  the  Norman  period,  that  the  general  proportions  or  out- 
lines of  the  churches  are  reducible  to  certain  rules  of  setting  out  by  the 
plane  square,  and  the  relative  proportions  and  positions  of  the  minor 
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parts  chiefly  by  the  eqailateral  triangle.  That  as  Architectore  pro* 
greased,  the  square  gradually  disappeared,  and  that  the  proportiona  of 
geoeral  outline,  as  well  as  of  detail,  fell  in  more  and  more  with  appli- 
cations  of  the  equilateral  triangle  ;  till  the  art.  having  arrived  at  its 
culminating  point,  or  that  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  its 
period  of  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  in  the  1 3th  and  beginning  of 
the  14  th  centuries,  again  began  to  decline,  that  with  this  decline 
the  equilateral  triangle  was  almost  lost  sight  of.  and  that  then  a  mode 
of  setting  out  work  by  diagonal  squares  was  taken  up,  for  that  such  is 
the  basis  found  exactly  applicable  to  the  works  of  the  15th  century ; 
since  which  time  simple  mathematical  proportions  have  been  chiefly 
employed,  and  especially  the  proportion  of  Fig.  14.  whidi  I  find  slill 
used  by  carpenters  and  glaziers  for  setting  out  doors,  and  panes  of  glass 
in  windows :  having  a  given  base,  a  d,  they  make  the  height,  a  b,  equal 
to  the  diagonal,  a  c. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  this  by  reference  to 
ancient  examples.  The  nomenclature  I  shall  adopt  will  be  chiefly  the 
Ecclesiological,  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  what  is  now 
called  *■  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed,"  a  branch  of  FtrtZ-Pointed, 
naming  it,  for  distinction's  sake,  "  traceried  First-Pointed,"  and  call* 
iog  its  preceding  style  "  untraceried  First-Pointed,"  for  in  its  elemen- 
tary proportions  the  geometrical  style  appears  to  have  much  more 
affinity  to  First-Pointeid  than  to  Middle-Pointed.  Hence  "Middle- 
Pointed"  must  include  only  that  which  is  now  called  Reticulated  and 
Flowing  Middle-Pointed ;  the  other  style  will  accordingly  remain  as  at 
present  Perpendicular,  and  obtuse  or  debased  Third -Pointed. 

The  figures  applicable  to  the  setting  out  of  mediaeval  buildings  are 
these.  1.  The  square.  2.  The  equilateral  triangle.  3*  Certain  arcs 
described  upon  diagonals  and  bases  of  the  same. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  churches.  Now  the  length  of 
the  nave  being  given,  we  can,  by  dividing  it  into  bays,  and  setting  up 
upon  each  bay  equilateral  triangles  or  certain  subdivisions  of  the 
same,  show  an  accurate  method  of  setting  out  its  breadth,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  chancel  and  other  proportions  of  the  ground-plan. 
Upon  the  ground-plan  thus  obtained,  we  can,  by  the  employment  of 
certain  angles,  set  up  points  for  the  heights  of  the  several  windows 
and  arches,  the  roofs  of  the  several  parts,  the  stages  of  towers,  and  every 
thing  else ;  and  when  all  these  heights  have  been  set  up,  we  can  then, 
and  not  till  then,  proceed  to  work  out  the  relative  widths  of  the  windows 
and  other  minor  parts,  with  every  detail,  even  to  the  plan  of  the  jambs 
and  muUions,  and  the  sections  of  mouldings. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  full  enumeration  of  the  proportions 
employed,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  then  to 
the  application  of  them  in  particular  instances. 

In  a  square.  Fig.  1,  the  height  a  (f  is  of  course  always  equal  to  the 
base  a  b,  and  its  diagonal  a  c  always  bears  a  fixed  geometrical  proportion 
to  any  one  of  its  sides. 

In  an  equilateral  triangle,  Fig.  2,  the  perpendicular  c  d  always  bears 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  its  base  a  b,  and  so  by  a  given  perpen- 
dicular or  base  the  other  dimensions  can  always  be  determined. 
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In  Fig.  3  any  height  or  length,  »/,  being  fixed,  the  breadth  x  jr  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  the  angles  of  a 
square  scfc  described  diagonally  upon  sf. 

In  Fig.  4  any  height  or  length,  sf,  being  fixed,  the  breadth  x  y  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  c  c,  the  distances 
for  these  centres,  c  c,  being  determined  by  setting  up  two  equilateral 
triangles,  a  sf,  a  b  d  upon  each  side  of  the  given  base  sf. 

In  Fig.  6  any  height  or  length,  »/,  being  fixed,  the  breadth,  xy«  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  a  c.  These  centres 
are  determmed  by  setting  up  one  equilateral  triangle,  s  ef,  on  each 
side  of  the  given  base  sf. 

In  Fig.  6  any  height  or  length,  sf,  being  fixed,  the  breadth,  x  y,  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  the  extremes  of  a 
base  g,  an  equilateral  triangle,  c  c,  of  which  the  height  is  two  pefpen* 
diculars — this  is  to  say  its  breadth  is  one  base  wide  and  two  perpendi- 
culars high. 

Fig.  7  is  in  like  manner  one  perpendicular  wide  to  one  base  high, 
and  there  are  other  proportions  in  frequent  use,  such  as  half  the  height 
of  Fig.  6  (or  one  base  wide  to  one  perpendicular  high),  or  half  the 
height  of  Fig,  7,  (or  two  perpendiculars  wide  to  one  base  high.) 

And  now  let  us  go  on  to  the  application  of  these  rules.  As  in  the 
composition  of  music  (which,  ere  long,  I  hope  to  see  well  explained) 
the  application  of  these  laws  of  proportion  is  diverse,  according  to  the 
will  or  taste  of  the  designer :  thus,  though  the  proportions  are  often 
those  of  the  internal  line  or  "  sight  measure"  of  windows  and  doors, 
as  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  yet  sometimes,  and  especially  in  discontinuous 
orders,  they  are  set  out  by  the  centre  of  the  monial  or  order,  as  in 
Fig.  5  a,  8,  9,  that  is  to  say,  the  tangent  gives  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 
Again,  the  proportions  of  the  ground* plans  are  generally  set  out  by  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  but  sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  their  having 
been  set  out  by  the  internal  dimensions.  In  elevations  the  floor  line 
or  plinth  is  often  the  horizontal  base  upon  which  the  proportions  are 
raised,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  "dominant"  line  is  fixed  upon  for  this 
purpose :  the  position  of  this  *'  dominant'*  being  generally  determined 
by  relation  to  some  other  leading  line.  Still,  in  whatever  manner  the 
design  is  carried  out,  all  the  leading  points  and  features  have  some  in- 
telligible relation  to  each  other,  both  in  position  and  proportion,  in 
measuring  them  by  squares,  equilateral  triangles,  and  other  simple  pro- 
portions derivable  from  them.  This  is  more  especially  observable  in  the 
general  outline,  in  the  positions  of  the  windows,  and  their  relative  pro* 
portions ;  and  in  the  proportions  of  bays  or  stages :  but  that  which  is 
most  remarkably  evident  is  the  position  of  the  window.  By  position^  I 
mean  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  window ;  namely,  the  centre  of  the 
window  at  its  spring,  which  in  the  diagrams  is  called/.  This  point/ 
is  generally  determinable  by  an  angle  of  60  deg.,  as  6  a/ in  Fig.  15, 
(or  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle)  set  up  upon  the  base  of  ^e  bay 
in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  some  other  '*  dominant"  horizontal  line 
within  it,  which  is  sometimes  the  sill  itself.  This  point  /  appears  to 
be  the  point  of  interest  or  repose  in  a  bay,  and  it  may  be  considered 
quite  analogous  to  the  "  frontlet''  of  a  human  face,  that  is  to  say,  the 
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central  point  between  the  eyes,  whiob,  in  all  well  formed  faces,  is  mid- 
way in  height  between  the  crown  and  the  chin.  And  in  ancient 
effigies  I  have  found  that  this  point/ is  capable  of  being  set  out  by  the 
same  angle  of  60  deg.  from  a  horizontal  line  under  the  chin,  bounded 
by  the  width  of  the  head»  (as  in  Fig.  ]6.)  and  the  mouth,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  point  9  by  an  angle  of  30  deg.  from  the  tame  points. 
The  level  of  the  sill,  or  of  the  string  under  the  sill,  is  determinable  by  an 
angle  of  30  deg.,  set  up  from  the  same  points  in  the  same  way,  as  in 
Fig.  1 5,  where  6  a  «  is  an  angle  of  30  degs.  And  thus  the  positions 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  windows  become  dependant  upon  the 
ground-plan, — the  top  and  bottom  of  the  window,  (that  is  to  say  its 
position  and  height),  are  set  out  by  angles  from  the  breadth  of  the  bay, 
and  from  these  heights,  its  breadth ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  other  post* 
tiona  and  proportions  are  determinable. 

Now  the  proportion  of  Fig.  3  is  in  common  use  in  Norman  work, 
and  Fig.  da  in  First- Pointed.  Fig.  4  seems  chiefly  used  in  lancet  windows, 
and  works  of  that  period ;  and  when  the  side-lights  are  narrower  than 
the  centre,  their  width  is  determined  by  a  vesica  of  the  same  sort  struck 
from  the  same  point  as  tie  h  g;  the  radius,  e  e,  being  much  longer, 
the  curve  is  of  course  flatter,  and  the  width,  h  g,  consequently 
narrower.  Fig.  6  in  Traceried  First-Pointed.  Fig.  6,  7,  &c.,  predo- 
minate in  Middle-Pointed,  and  Figs.  8,  9,  are  simply  the  same  as  in 
Figs.  3  and  6,  only  the  rule  is  applied  to  the  determining  of  the  lights,  or 
ImySt  instead  of  the  whole  opening.  It  is  chiefly  in  complexity  of  applu 
cation  that  progression  seems  to  have  been  made,  for  all  the  proportions 
enumerated  appear  to  have  been  equally  well  known  in  all  early  times, 
but  with  Middle-Pointed  they  gradually  became  more  complicated,  and 
are  consequently  more  difficult  to  trace  out.  In  Third-Pointed  these 
can  hardly  be  found,  and  in  obtuse  Third- Pointed  they  quite  disap- 
pear, the  proportions  of  Figs.  11  and  14  taking  their  place. 

By  referring  then  to  the  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground - 
plan  of  the  Norman  church  of  Steyning,  Sussex,  is  set  out  by  equal 
squares,  and  that  its  whole  height  from  the  floor  line  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet is  exactly  three  squares,  bed,  A  dominant  line  e/  is  determined  by 
an  angle  of  30°  upon  the  top  of  the  first  square.  The  centre  of  the 
windows  is  fixed  as  by  Fig.  1 6.  The  diameter  of  shafts  as  by  a  b  in 
Fig.  3.  The  top  of  the  lower  parapet  a  6  by  the  dominant  line,  and  the 
bottom  by  an  arc  struck  from  the  same.  The  lower  window  is  set 
out  by  Fig.  3,  and  the  upper  by  Fig.  6. 

In  S.  John's,  Wappenbury,  the  chief  spring  line  of  the  window,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  string  by  Fig.  1 6.  The  width  of  the  centre  lancet 
by  J?  y,  Fig.  4,  and  the  width  of  the  side  lancets  by  a  vesica  struck  from 
the  same  centre  c.  The  windows  are  set  out  by  dividing  the  east  wall 
internally  into  four,  as  Bt  a  b  e  d  e  on  plan ;  and  in  Itchenor  church, 
Sussex,  by  dividing  the  space  externally,  as  in  Fig.  11. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  8,  the  line  a  b,  upon  which  the 
vesicas  are  struck,  coincides  with  the  spring  of  the  side  windows,  for  it 
is  the  same  in  other  First- Pointed  churches,  as  for  instance  in  Temple 
Balsall,  in  which  case  the  west  window,  as  well  as  the  east,  though 
of  very  difi^erent  proportions,  coincides  in  the  same  way. 

VOL,  XIV.  u   u 
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The  height  of  the  ea«t  window  of  S.  Stephen's,  Elton,  ia  divisible  into 
four  equal  parts  in  e  /  g.  The  widths  of  the  three  centre  lights  are 
struck  from  bb,  and  the  head  of  the  window  from  cc. 

In  Plate  II.  Fig.  16.  a  mediaeval  brass  to  King  Ethelred,  the  face  is 
set  out  very  accurately  by  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  crown  by  curves 
struck  from  the  frontlet  and  chin,  and  the  elbows,  and  hands  are  set 
out  in  the  same  sort  of  way.     See  also  the  other  plates. 

The  number  of  Illustrations  is  necessarily  very  limited,  but  1 
have  worked  out  many  other  diagrams  chiefly  upon  drawings  of  S. 
Mary's,  Temple  Balsall.  S.  Andrew's,  Heckington,  S.  Andrew's, 
Ewerby,  S.  Thomas,  Winchelsea,  and  North  Stoke,  Berks ;  also  upon 
the  ground  plans  of  S.  Patrick  at  Monk  Newtown,  of  Dowth  and  of 
Oamonstown,  Ireland,  and  have  made  sufficient  analyses  of  elevations 
and  sections  of  many  others  to  show  that  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  to  the  churches  of  that  country  equally  with  our  own; 
for  some  years  I  have,  as  opportunity  has  offered,  made  a  succession  of 
observations  of  this  sort  from  my  own  sketches;  and  therefore 
though  the  illustrations  here  given  are  so  few,  they  might  be  increased 
many  fold,  did  opportunity  and  leisure  allow  it. 

In  such  a  paper  as  this  it  is  of  oourse  impossible  to  introduce  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  drawings  to  give  any  idea  of  the  universal  application 
of  the  principles,  nor  is  it  possible  in  drawings  of  so  small  a  scale  to 
show  either  great  accuracy,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  detail  is  worked 
out.  However,  most  of  the  illustrations  were  first  drawn  out  to  a  large 
scale,  from  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  nearly  all  the  plans  and 
elevations  agree  with  the  diagrams  to  the  greatest  minuteness. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  I  have  chosen  from 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther*s  '*  Illustrations  of  the  churches  of  the 
middle  ages :" — the  minuteness  and  exactness  of  the  lines  of  these  engrav- 
ings render  them  capable  of  receiving  the  very  closest  inspection.  The 
exceeding  accuracy  with  which  they  work  out,  would  be  alone  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ancients  did  work  upon  certain  fixed  rules, 
supposing  these  drawings  to  be  very  correctly  taken.  In  such  a  case 
(Plate  iv.  Fig.  1%)  for  instance  as  in  the  east  window  of  S.  Stephen's, 
Elton,  where  the  lights  of  the  window  vary  both  in  width  and  height, 
it  agrees  so  entirely  with  an  intelligible  and  systematic  rule  of  proportion 
that  it  could  not  well  be  accidental.  Again  in  the  west  window  of  the 
north  aisle  of  S.  Andrew's,  Ewerby,  the  centres  of  the  monial  a  b  upon 
Fig.  13,  exactly  coincide  with  the  same  points  on  the  elevation  Fig.  14. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  setting  out  of  the  plan  is  divided  into  equal 
repeating  parts  by  diagonal  squares,  and  that  the  lines  of  the  several 
circles  touch  the  edges  of  the  mouldings  to  the  greatest  nicety,  even 
the  width  of  the  fillet  at  c.  Fig.  1 3,  is  accurately  determined,  and  tlie 
same  accuracy  is  found  in  the  other  details  of  this  church. 

It  appears,  then,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  ancient  examples, 
that  certain  laws  of  general  proportion  do  exist  in  the  works  of  Me- 
diaeval Architecture.  These  laws  are  found  to  be  diverse,  according  to 
their  several  different  architectural  periods,  and  to  have  been  carried 
out  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  accidental. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  difference  in  degree  of 
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beauty  which  the  eye  discerns  in  the  works  of  one  period  over  another, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  geometrical  bases  upon  which  each 
was  designed. 

For,  even  apart  from  theory,  every  student  of  Church  Architecture 
would  class  together,  in  their  proper  respective  orders,  those  buildings 
to  which  we  give  severally  the  names  of  Norman,  Untraceried.  and 
Traceried  First-Pointed,  Reticulated  and  Flowing  Middle-Pointed, 
Perpendicular  and  Obtuse  Third-Pointed.  And  this  exactly  coincides 
with  results  we  have  obtained  from  actual  analysis  of  the  ground- plans 
and  elevations  of  such  churches.  He  would  further  pronounce  those  of 
the  Untraceried  and  Traceried  First-Pointed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  those  of  the  Norman  to  be  a  degree  less  so,  and  those  of  the 
Perpendicular  and  Debased  to  be  far  inferior  to  either.  And  in  that 
analysis  we  found  that  a  combination  of  the  square  with  the  equilateral 
triangle  was  used  for  determining  the  proportions  of  one  order,  the 
equilateral  triangle  almost  exclusively  of  another,  and  the  square  dia* 
gonally  divided  of  another,  and  certain  diverse  applications  of  the  same 
for  the  intermediate  periods.  Surely  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  dif-^ 
ference  of  beauty  produced  did  arise  from  the  employment  of  these  differ- 
ent figures.  Now,  since  the  equilateral  triangle  appears  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  proportions  employed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  ail  our  styles,  the 
Untraceried  and  Traceried  First-Pointed,  one  would  be  naturally  led  to 
infer  that  the  equilateral  triangle,  as  a  basis  for  the  proportions  of 
buildings,  possesses  some  superiority  over  other  figures,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  productive  of  greater  beauty,  for  we  see  that  this  beauty 
cannot  have  arisen  simply  from  manner  of  construction,  because  in  this 
respect  all  mediaeval  works  are  pretty  nearly  equal, — ^nor  from  decora- 
tion, in  that  the.  most  florid  works  sometimes  fail  to  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  beauty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, ^ere  all  decoration  is  wanting,  or  has  been  destroyed,  the  effect 
is  just  as,  or  even  more,  imposing,  than  when  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
least  degree  of  excess. 

llie  equilateral  triangle  has  for  many  years  been  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  proportions  used  in  Gothic  Architecture,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  carried  out  upon  it  any  definite  theory  of  design,  or  to  have* 
reduced  the  application  of  it  to  any  tangible  shape.  That  it  should  be 
the  basis  of  these  proportions  is  a  theory  that  must  readily  approve 
itself  to  our  minds,  the  equilateral  triangle  being  the  most  simple  of 
geometrical  forms,  and  that  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  easy  of  uni- 
versal application,  from  its  great  capability  of  subdivision  and  reduplica* 
tion,  (Fig.  10.  Plate  II.)  and  from  the  entire  and  mutual  coincidence  of  its 
angles.  In  setting  out  or  measuring  areas,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
triangle  is  the  simplest  method,  for,  to  determine  any  point,  two  lines 
only  upon  the  same  side  of  a  base  are  required ;  and  of  all  triangles,  the 
most  useful  for  setting  them  out  symmetrically  is  the  equilateral.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  of  each  equal  subdivision  having  the  corresponding 
angles  of  each  equal,  (Figs.  10,  12,)  whereas  in  other  triangles  this  is 
not  the  case.  (Fig.  13.)  In  Ecclesiastical  Art  it  must  especially  commend 
itself  as  being  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  such  it  must  have 
suggested  itself  most  naturally  to  those  who  worked  in  an  age  when 
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jtymboHsm  was  so  highly  esteemed ;  and,  from  its  thus  benrin^  an 
impress  of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  there  is  a 
real  natural  beauty  inseparable  from  its  use. 

Of  beauty,  indeed,  our  idea  is  so  vague,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  us  accurately  to  discover  upon  what  it  is  founded ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  analyse  it,  it  seems  intimately  connected  with  propor- 
tion* as  is  evidently  the  case  in  music,  and  in  many  other  clsAses  of 
subjects  to  which  the  term  beauty  is  applied,  e.g.  in  metre  and  colotir, 
in  poetry  and  painting,  and,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Butler  says,  in  respect 
of  the  moral  world  also. 

Having  found  that  the  equilateral  triangle  does  possess  a  complete- 
ness and  harmony  in  itself  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  figure ; 
surely  we  may  with  safety  suppose  that  the  use  of  this  figure  really  causes 
beautiful  effect  in  the  proportions  of  architectural  form  :  not  that  an 
object  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  must  necessarily  be  beautifuU  but  that 
it  really  is  in  itself  a  principle  or  cause  of  beauty ;  and  this  supposition 
again,  by  its  striking  coincidence  with  known  instances,  affords 
an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
show. 

Not  that  the  use  of  the  equilateral  triangle  alone  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce beauty,  but  only  when  combined  with  regular  curves.  It  is  on 
all  hands  agreed  that  no  form  without  a  curve  can  have  real  beauty ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  eye  detects  an  irregularity  in  a  curve  as  readily 
as  in  a  straight  line ;  and  by  a  curve  the  eye  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
circle  of  which  the  curve  is  a  part.  Again,  any  person  who  knows  how 
to  set  out  gravel- walks,  flower-gardens,  or  edgings,  in  regular  curves,  will 
understand  and  assent  to  this,  that  when  a  curve  is  set  out  only  by  points 
(or  pegs),  as  in  Fig.  1 7,  the  eye  can  detect  any  irregularity  in  it.  aa  at 
a  a,  even  if  the  points  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  quite  discon- 
nected by  any  but  an  imaginary  line.  Hence  we  can  very  well  under- 
stand how  arcs,  struck  from  points  contained  by  certain  aogles,  mojf 
have  an  effect  upon  the  eye,  even  though  the  eye  be  unable  to  detect 
the  method  by  which  they  are  struck. 

The  Pointed  arch  is  the  most  perfect  combination  that  we  have  of 
eurvilinear  with  triangular  form ;  but  this  being  a  point  of  expression 
rather  than  of  principle,  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
subject  to  inquire  how  far  this  affected  the  beauty  found  in  Mediaeval 
Architecture ;  that  it  did  not,  however,  cause  the  beauty  is  certain,  for 
in  many  ugly  buildings  of  the  present  day  the  Pointed  arch  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features. 

The  theory,  then,  here  advanced  resolves  itself  into  this, — ^that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  a  perfect  building  must  be  in  certain  relative  proportions 
to  each  other ;  that  every  bay,  every  stage,  and  every  opening  witliin 
such  bay  or  stage,  and  every  other  constructional  and  decorative  fea- 
ture throughout,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  by  which  all 
parts  may  be  brought  into  an  entire  and  unmistakeable  harmony  with 
each  other ;  that,  if  such  laws  can  be  discovered  and  carried  ottt  sya- 
temntically,  a  building  cannot  fail  in  proportion,  though  it  may 
be  otherwise  entirely  void  of  all  artistic  beauty ;  that  for  the  accom- 
plishmeut  of  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  certain  angles  in 
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Befting  OQt  the  design,  and  tliat  the  equilateral  triangle  as  having  in 
all  equal  snhdivinona  its  oorreaponding  angles  equal,  is  one  figure  at 
least,  that  must  be  most  easy  of  universal  application  in  obtaining  the 
desired  mutual  relation  of  all  parts  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  not  a 
definite  application  of  these  principles  that  is  insisted  on,  but  onlj  a 
systematic  observance  of  them  in  some  way  or  other. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  my  own  sketches,  and 
others  from  published  works.  The  advantage  of  having  a  published 
authority,  to  which  any  one  can  refer,  instead  of  having  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  former,  is  very  great,  for  in  them  a  little  deviation  from 
truth  might  be  easily  made  to  suit  l^e  diagrams,  and  as  they  would  be 
at  any  rate  open  to  this  charge,  all  suspicion  of  it  must  be  taken  away 
by  using  the  drawings  of  another. 

When  a  theory  is  taken  up,  there  is  always  great  danger  of  straining 
it  too  far,  to  tiy  and  make  every  point  fit  one's  own  preconceived 
notions  whether  it  will  or  no.  Therefore,  if  any  error  should  be 
detected  in  the  diagrams,  or  anything  advanced  which  the  illustration 
will  not  bear  out,  such  points  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  case 
examined  only  by  its  own  real  merits,  without  reference  to  the  doubt- 
ful points.  But  seeing  how  apt  all  theorists  are  at  making  everything 
chime  in  with  their  own  views,  particular  eare  has  been  taken  to  guard 
against  exaggeration,  for  even  an  accidental  inaocuracy  often  weakens 
the  main  argument,  by  giving  cause  for  the  rise  of  captious  objections. 

I  shall  now  answer  in  detail  objections  that  might  be,  or  have 
been,  urged  against  this  whole  theory,  for,  if  they  remain  unanswered, 
it  might  appear  that  they  were  purposely  passed  over  as  unanswerable, 
and  any  one  to  whom  they  occurred  might  set  them  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  quite  enough  to  upset  the  whole,  and  so  might  be  inclined  to 
pass  it  all  by  as  nothing  worth. 

The  first  is  that  which  Burke  makes  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
and  beautiful.  He  eays  that  beauty  in  buildings  does  not  arise  from 
any  proportions  derivable  either  from  natural  objects  or  from  geome- 
trical or  mathematical  calculations ;  for  that  we  find  beauty  to  exist 
in  forms,  the  proportions  of  which  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  rules ;  that  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  determining 
'*  whether  any  part  of  any  determinable  quantity  be  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth,  or  a  moiety  of  the  whole :  or  whether  it  be  of  equal  length 
with  any  other  part,  or  double  its  length,  or  but  one  half  ";  that  "  it  is 
a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  the  mind ;  it  stands  neuter  to  the  ques- 
tion." Aiid  hence  he  concludes,  "  surely  beauty  is  no  idea  belonging 
to  mensuration;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  calculation  and 
geometry."  But  he  seems  to  have  falleo  into  the  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  the  eye  cannot  judge  of  an  effect  produced,  unless  it  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  judge  of  the  means  and  cause  by  which  that 
effect  is  produced,  an  assumption  which  is  contrary  to  every  one's 
daily  experience.  And  surely  in  an  art  whose  very  nature  is  to  deal 
with  straight  lines  and  regular  curves,  the  rules  of  geometry,  even  at 
first  sight,  might  be  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  forms  and  pro|X)rtions ;  whilst  the  illustrations  we  have  been 
examining  must  go  very  far  to  prove,  that  our  forefathers  did  confine 
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themselves  to  the  observance  of  certain  fixed  and  definite  geometrical 
proportions,  as  strictif  as  any  musician,  orator*  or  poet,  ever  confined 
himself  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  grammar,  or  composition. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  by  others  on  the  ground  that  no  rules  of 
this  sort  can  apply  universally  ;  that  convenience  would  not  allow  it, 
for  that  in  secular  or  domestic  buildings  there  must  be  many  points  of 
arrangement  which  to  a  great  extent  regulate  the  form.  In  answer  to 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  a  code  of  rules  might  not  apply 
in  every  particular,  still  possibly  one  might  be  framed  which  would  be 
enough  for  every  practical  purpose.  In  secular  and  domestic  buildings 
we  do  not  look  for  the  same  amount  or  kind  of  beauty,  nor  is  the  same 
exactness  of  proportion  of  equal  importance,  as  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
building,  where  every  line  ought  to  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  every 
form  distinctly  to  convey  an  idea  of  perfection.  In  common  dwelling- 
houses,  and  other  buildings  where  it  is  directly  evident  that  the  ex- 
ternal form  is  entirely  dictated  by  certain  requirements  of  internal 
arrangement,  a  sort  of  natural  beauty  always  results,  and  so  there  is 
not  the  same  need  to  have  recourse  to  exactness  of  proportion  to  pro- 
duce some  degree  of  good  effect.  But  in  buUdings  where  form  is 
more  unfettered  by  these  restrunts,  and  the  proportions  are  less 
dependent  upon  such  causes,  there  is  necessity  for  the  imposition  of 
other  restraints,  notwithstanding  men's  natural  aversion  to  putting 
themselves  under  limitations  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed. 

Again,  it  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  objected  that  my  inability 
to  reduce  the  application  of  the  principles  contended  for,  to  definite 
rules  or  classes  of  rules,  prevents  all  positive  proof  of  their  having 
been  systematically  carried  out ;  and  that  hence  also  for  any  practical 
purposes  of  the  present  day.  they  must  be  entirely  useless.  This 
objector  however,  must  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  point 
insisted  on,  which  is  as  I  have  just  said,  only  that  certain  laws  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  and  not  that  the  laws  were  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
such  definite  methods  of  application  as  to  include  every  example  of 
ancient  Architecture,  or  to  afford  specific  guidance  to  modem  archi- 
tects in  all  their  works.  We  may  give  rules  for  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  harmony,  but  we  cannot  convey  such  instruction  as  shall  enable 
a  man  to  be  certain  of  composing  anything  really  beautiful. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  different  styles  of  music  are  capable  of  being 
classified  according  to  certain  rules  of  composition,  so  also  no  doubt  are 
tlie  styles  of  Architecture ;  but  even  a  present  inability  to  do  so  could  be 
no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  principles  themselves,  for  this 
may  he  proved  independently  of  the  particular  application  of  them* 
Moreover,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  comprehensive 
system  of  composition  could  be  worked  out  all  at  once,  even  though 
there  were  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  some  such  system  really 
existed. 

Hence  also,  our  inability  to  show  the  exact  application  in  all  cases 
will  hardly  weaken  the  main  argument,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
in  certain  instances  churches  were  erected  without  regard  to  rule.  For, 
seeing  that  a  certain  number  were  built  according  to  rule,  and  that 
every  church  is  different  in  form,  though  the  same  character  pervades 
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all  of  the  same  period,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
all  built  by  the  same  rule,  but  with  different  applications  of  it*  Besides 
(simple  as  they  appear  when  worked  out,  and  containing  such  evidences 
as  they  do  of  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  rule)  the  great  pains  and  patience 
which  it  required  to  work  out  many  of  these  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  might  be  many  buildings  so  difficult  to  analyze  properly,  as 
to  baffle  the  attempts  of  any  one  who  could  not  give  up  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  the  research. 

And  so  far  from  being  useless,  there  is  practical  proof  (or  to  say 
the  least  of  it  circumstantial  evidence)  pf  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  such  laws,  in  the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago,  the  drawings  for  a 
church  designed  as  carefully  as  possible  in  accordance  with  them, 
called  forth  from  a  Committee  of  well  known  Architects  an  unsolicited 
opinion  that  "  the  elevations  contained  much  originality  and  good  pro- 
portion," which  I  believe  to  be  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them. 

And  again,  after  planning  a  new  aisle  to  an  old  church  upon  these 
principles,  it  was  discovered  on  digging  for  the  foundation,  that  the 
foundation  of  an  original  aisle  was  still  in  existence,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  place  figured  upon  the  plan  for  the  new  wall.  The  foot- 
ing was  nine  feet  deep  and  so  a  valuable  discovery.  In  this  case  there 
was  perfect  liberty  (these  principles  apart)  to  make  the  breadth  of  the 
aisle  a  few  feet  more  or  less. 

Nor  would  even  the  want  of  extreme  accuracy,  as  some  have  urged, 
be  an  argument  against  the  supposition  that  mediaeval  architects  did 
work  by  some  such  rules ;  for  apart  from  intentional  deviation  from  the 
regular  plan  there  are  many  smaller  mistakes,  especially  in  inferior 
works,  which  have  evidence  of  an  incorrect  setting  out  of  work  from 
the  incompetency  or  inattention  of  the  mechanist  who  set  it  out. 

Still,  had  it  been  found  possible  to  reduce  late  works  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  early — or  if  the  free  use  of  the  equilateral  triangle  were  found 
equally  applicable  to  Third- Pointed,  or  even  if  the  equilateral  triangle 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Flowing  and  Reticulated  Middle- Pointed, 
with  the  facility  that  it  does  upon  Traceried  and  Untraceried  First- 
Pointed — or  if  it  could  be  applied  to  the  general  proportions  or  outline 
of  Norman  works,  then  it  could  not  have  been  said  that  it  was  the  use 
of  the  figures  that  caused  the  effect  produced,  nor  that  the  equilateral 
triangle  was  an  element  of  beauty,  and  my  whole  argument  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  Another  objection  made  is  that  it  might  have  been 
a  very  keen  intuitive  perception  of  real  beauty,  fostered  by  faith  and 
love,  which  enabled  our  forefathers  to  create  such  beautiful  forms. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many 
of  their  works,  but  we  find  that  their  inferior  works  also  contain  the 
same  elements  of  proportion  with  the  superior,  and  the  power  of  in- 
tuitive discernment  would  have  effected  the  manner  of  expression,  (or 
application),  sooner  even  than  the  elementary  principle  of  proportion. 
And  again,  no  power  of  discernment  could  have  enabled  them  to  work 
out  their  forms  with  such  extraordinary  accuracy  without  some  mecha- 
pical  process. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  total  absence  of  documentary  evidence 
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is  a  probability  against  the  supposition  of  their  using  such  methods  of 
setting  out  work  in  old  times.  This,  however,  so  far  from  weakening 
the  argument  rather  tends  to  strengthen  it.  For  such  absenee  of  re- 
cord is  just  what,  from  coeval  testimony,  we  might  be  led  to  expect. 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  called  *'  FVee  Masons/'  who 
were  initiated  into  the  ** craft''  or  "secret  mysteries"  of  building, 
and  that  by  them  all  architectural  buildings  were  carried  out.  As  the 
craft  was  secret,  we  may  well  suppose  that  great  care  was  taken  to 
keep  it  so.  and  hence  there  was  a  real  reason  for  not  committing  it  to 
vellum.  And  the  fact  of  its  being  kept  secret,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  was  something  worth  being  hept,—l  mean  something  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  laying  stones  and 
framing  timber* 

What  the  primary  object  of  this  secrecy  might  be,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture ;  it  might  be  simply  this, — that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  would  be  more  likely  to  be  kept  alive,  by  being  limited  to  a  corpo- 
rate body,  and  transmitted  by  oral,  instead  of  documentary,  tradition. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  in  those  days  a  great  amount  of  oral 
instruction  was  really  necessary ;  for,  having  none  of  our  machinery 
for  the  transmission  and  diflFusion  of  knowledge,  this  was  the  only 
means  they  possessed  of  disseminating  it  through  an  entire  country  or 
even  through  such  a  large  community  as  the  Free  Masons  must  then 
have  been. 

Of  course  this  paper  cannot  be  considered  any  more  than  a  mere 
elementary  essay  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
proportion.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  few  rules  here  given 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  applied  by  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  designing  of  their  works.  Indeed 
every  drawing  which  I  study  gives  me  further  and  further  insight  into 
the  vastness,  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  the  system.  However  it 
requires  much  more  time  and  leisure  than  can  be  snatched  ftom  the 
intervals  of  pressing  business,  to  work  out  any  thing  like  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  theory  of  beautiful  proportion,  or  one  even  that 
shall  have  any  pretension  to  completeness.  But  let  us  work  upon  the 
little  knowledge  that  we  are  able  to  gather  from  an  analysis  of  ancient 
beauty ;  and  let  us  hope  that  truly  scientific  men  will  be  raised  up  to 
help  us  in  our  researches,  for  assuredly  it  would  not  be  beneath  any 
one,  even  the  most  distinguished  possessor  of  mathematical  knowledge 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  discovery  of  such  laws.  It  is  most  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  rules  already  dis- 
covered may  prejudice  many  so  far  as  to  make  tbem  regard  the  whole 
matter  lightly  and  as  of  little  consequence,  whilst  others  perhaps  will 
say  that,  even  supposing  the  ancients  did  work  within  such  rigid  rules, 
it  does  not  become  an  enlightened  age  like  the  present  to  bind  itself 
blindly  down  to  the  observance  of  the  same  laws,  and  others  will  go  on 
quietly  in  the  way  they  have  begun  under  an  impression  that  their  taste 
alone  is  enough  for  them.  Still  any  one  who  feels  the  deficiency  of  bis 
own  powers  will  gladly  have  somewhat  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  time  of 
his  greatest  need,  for  many  times  when  I  have  been  unable  in  repeated 
trials  without  the  aid  of  these  rules  to  satisfy  my  eye,  I  have,  by  a  re- 
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course  to  thein>  been  able  to  bring  a  drawing  into  shape,  and  produce  a 
desired  effect.  Besides,  the  advantage  of  such  a  mechanical  process  for 
defining  the  proportions  and  forms  would  be  immense  in  the  mere  prac<* 
tical  carrying  out  of  the  work ;  for  by  its  means  we  could,  by  taking 
one  leading  dimension,  transcribe,  reduce,  or  enlarge  drawings  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  with  less  than  half  the  labour  of  using 
scales  and  compasses — in  proof  of  which  I  have  transcribed  and  re* 
duced  the  whole  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. with  scarce  any  ap- 
plication of  either  scale  or  compass  to  the  original  drawings  for  this 
purpose. 

Now  these  laws  of  proportion  are  quite  independent  of  practical  ex- 
ecution. They  belong  to  nssiON  as  such,  and  are  its  leading  feature. 
This  brings  us  to  a  different  view  of  architecture  from  the  popular  one. 
The  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  intuitive  power  of  each  archi- 
tect's mind  is  the  ouly  proper  guide  to  the  various  proportions  in 
designing  a  building,  and  that  this  designing,  originating  power  is  only 
to  be  subject  to  certain  laws,  the  observance  of  which  will,  they  suppose, 
be  an  unerring  guide,  viz.  the  law  of  truthfulness  in  construction  and 
reality  in  material,  combined  with  a  due  regard  to  fitness  and  appropri- 
ateness  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  work  is  designed.  And  those 
even  who  have  done  most  towards  working  out  the  principles  of  the 
Art,  seem  to  say  that  an  adherence  to  these  laws  alone,  is  enough  to 
regulate  an  architect  in  his  design ;  and  hence,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
taste,  if  regulated  by  them,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beauty.  That,  in 
our  revival,  these  are  the  very  mainsprings  of  success  and  perfection, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  the  source  of  correct  taste. 

That  these  laws  of  truthfulness  and  reality  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  beauty  in  all  works  of  art  is  certain ;  so  essential,  that  with- 
out them  all  attempts  at  beautiful  effect  must  utterly  fail.  Still  it  is 
not  to  them  that  beauty  owes  its  existence.  Combined  with  good 
taste  they  may  save  us  from  ugliness,  but  they  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce beauty. 

There  are  many  works  of  art  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  really 
beautiful.  They  contain  elements  of  beauty  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. There  are  other  works  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  all  very 
well; — they  answer  their  purpose,  but  we  see  no  real  beauty  in  them. 
Again,  there  are  other  works  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  positively 
ugly.  It  is  from  this  ugliness  that  these  constructional  laws  may  save 
us ;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  imbued  with  some  of  the  spirit  of 
ancient  art,  he  will  often  produce  forms  that  do  contain  elements  of 
real  beauty,  but  this  is  all.  It  is  scientific  research  alone  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  beauty  and  perfection  that  can  enable  even  the 
greatest  artists  to  produce  works  of  the  truthfulness  of  whose  propor- 
tions they  can  be  at  all  certain.  The  deeper  oui^  researches  are  into  the 
principles  and  causes  of  beauty  in  architectural  form,  the  better  able 
we  shall  be  to  produce  beautiful  effects,  and  the  more  we  shall  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  which,  all  confess,  is  found  in  the  works  of  antiquity, 
— whereas  the  deepest  research  into  the  laws  upon  which  the  mere 
material  and  constructional  element  is  framed  will  not  help  us  in  the 
attainment  of  positive  beauty,  for  these  do  not  bear  upon  the  art  as  a 
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FiKB  Art.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amouDt  of  beauty  may  arise  natu- 
rally from  a  proper  carrying  out  of  the  constructional  branch  of  the 
art,  but  it  can  only  be  a  sort  of  negative  beauty ;  the  cause  of  poniiee 
beauty  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  its  abstract  laws. 

This  view,  moreover,  puts  Architecture  upon  a  far  higher  and  aecurer 
ground  than  is  usually  taken ;  for  it  appears  to  rest  upon  a  permanent 
law  of  our  nature  that  certain  outward  combinations  produce  certain 
inward  impressions.  And  the  discovery  of  such  a  law  so  far  from 
cramping  an  architect  gives  him  freedom,  as  it  gives  him  an  assurance 
that  every  step  he  takes  is  right ;  and  (as  an  illustration)  any  incom- 
plete building,  constructed  in  conformity  with  such  laws,  would  be 
capable  of  further  completion  or  improvement  at  a  future  time,  its 
faults  being  rather  of  "  finish"  than  of  general  form,  and  thus  an 
architect  might  hereafter  complete  his  own  work,  or  another  might 
with  satisfaction  do  so  for  him,  whereas  we  all  know  with  what  painfiii 
feelings  we  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  give  a  churchlike  character  to 
an  ugly  shell,  say  of  a  church  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  And 
again,  in  the  greatest  works,  a  man  of  the  most  original  mind  might 
go  fearlessly  forward  without  danger  of  his  conceptive  powers  leading 
him  into  an  extravagant  or  exaggerated  Outline.  I  know  that  here 
and  there,  however,  may  be  found  the  architect 

*' whose  outward  eye 

The  graceful  lines  of  art  may  trace. 
While  his  free  spirit,  soaring  high. 
Discerns  the  glorious  from  the  hase," 

and  whose  genius  and  correctness  of  taste  alone  will  enable  him  to 
produce  works  of  art  worthy  of  a  better  age;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  if  one  can  do  this,  the  greater  number  must,  as  it  were. 
grope  along  feeling  for  the  way,  and  longing  for  definite  tests  and 
rules  whereby  they  may  have  some  idea  as  to  whether  their  work  is 
really  correct  or  not.  There  may  be  those  who,  having  studied  ancient 
models,  obtain  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  true  proportion,  which 
practically  gives  life  and  spirit  to  their  works,  yet  this  power  might 
have  been  gained  more  certainly  and  more  thoroughly  by  the  study  of 
design  as  a  science,  for  this  would  have  enabled  them  to  trace  to  its 
true  source  the  beauty  of  works  whose  general  effect  alone  they  had 
been  hitherto  contented  to  study  and  admire. 

In  the  same  way  a  man  of  taste  with  a  good  ear  can,  by  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  great  composers,  compose  mu»c  with  facility,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  success ;  but  he  can  never  rank  as  a  great  composer 
unless  he  has  himself  studied  the  laws  of  musical  harmony,  upon  which 
those  masters  framed  their  works.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  most  profound  scientific  knowledge  can  of  itself  make  a  man  a  great 
artist,  though  no  man  can  ever  be  a  great  one  without  a  thorough 
familiarity  with,  or  practical  knowledge  of,  the  scientific  principles  to 
which  his  works  must  be  subjected. 

This  theory  respecting  the  science  will  account  for  the  great  simi- 
larity in  character,  combined  with  such  infinite  diversity  of  design, 
between  oil  works  of  the  same  periods  in  Mediaeval  times.     It  wiU  also 
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a£fbrd  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  any  other  of  the  causes  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Architecture,  and  of  the  developement  of  new  styles. 
For  a  large  body  of  men,  working  apart  from  each  other,  but  under 
certain  and  very  rigid  restrictions  emanating  from  time  to  time  from  a 
corporate  body,  such  as  the  Freemasons  were,  must  produce  diversity 
as  well  as  similarity.  Their  works  must  all  possess  the  same  general 
character,  though  the  details  and  form  in  the  application  of  them  must 
vary  in  every  instance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
workings  of  the  different  minds. 

When  men  have  arrived  at  any  of  the  conclusions  of  a  science,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  an  effect  is  produced,  they  pro- 
peed  to  establish  an  art.  And  when  they  have  attained  the  art  to 
which  science  has  by  degrees  led  them, — shaving  a  tendency  to  rest 
upon  what  is  immediately  before  them,  they  are  apt  to  rest  satisfied 
ivith  the  art,  which  provides  for  all  our  practical  requirements,  and  to 
neglect  the  science ;  and  thus  the  art,  losing  its  foundations,  begins  to 
fall  away  and  to  degenerate  into  the  lowest  amount  which  will  satisfy 
the  barest  requirements  of  practical  use.  And  hence  it  is  that  men 
have  been  so  long  satisfied  with  mere  shelter  instead  of  Architecture, 
and  have  mistaken  the  causes  by  which  the  effects  of  any  form  that  has 
pleased  them  have  been  produced.  And  this  error  is  observable  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  ornamentation,  for  hence  it  is  that  a  profusion  of 
ornament  marks  the  decline  of  art  more  than  anything  else.  All  great 
works  of  art  are  simple,  but  by  degrees  they  are  worked  out  and  addi* 
tions  are  made  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Then,  by  degrees,  peo[^e 
begin  to  mistake  the  ornament  for  the  reality  ;  as  art  declines  they  still 
continue  conscious  of  a  want,  and  seek  to  satisfy  it  with  anything  that 
can  at  all  compensate  for  the  lack  of  real  beauty,  and  fall  back  upon 
such  productions  as  fancy  can  devise  without  the  aid  of  science. 

In  a  revival  also,  the  omamentid  details,  or  parts  that  most  strike 
the  eye,  are  generally  thought  to  constitute  the  chief  character  of  a 
building,  and  accordingly  we  have  immediate  recourse  to  them.  Then 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  produce  the  desired  effect  by 
means  of  ornament,  we  look  further  and  see  that  certain  laws  of  con- 
structional truthfulness  and  reality  have  been  violated  in  our  works, 
and  from  seeing  them  so  systematically  carried  out  in  former  times,  we 
conclude  that  these  must  be  the  secret  cause  of  the  beauty  produced. 
The  result  produced  still  fails  to  satisfy  those  who  have  again  and  again 
had  before  their  eyes  the  extremely  beautiful  works  of  former  ages. 
Once  more  we  look  still  deeper  into  these  hidden  causes,  and  now  we 
find  that  certain  abstract  laws  of  pure  science  are  carried  out  in  their 
design :  and  that  their  proportions  are  based  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples that  we  believe  to  contain  elements  of  real  beauty,  which  we 
have  hitherto  overlooked. 

I  hope  the  day  may  be  not  far  distant  when  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  beauty  that  have  been  already  discovered,  will  afford  abundant 
proof  that  an  observance  of  them  will  in  reality  produce  the  beauty  to 
which  we  are  so  desirous  of  attaining.  And  if  we  do  observe  them,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  such  will  be  the  result,  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  principles  of  beauty  undergo  any  sort  of  change. 
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They  are  as  unchangeable  as  all  the  laws  of  nature  are.  They  always 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be«  the  same  to  the  end  of  time.  With 
the  discovery  and  employment  of  them  high  art  arises,  and  from,  and 
with,  the  neglect  of  them,  it  falls  to  a  lower  state  than  that  from  which 
it  rose.  But  the  style,  or  expression  developed  from  the  known  laws 
of  beauty  may  ever  vary  with  time  and  place,  with  country  and  climate, 
with  the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  with  the  nature 
and  quality  of  materials,  with  the  education  or  competency  of  the 
working  classes,  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  with  a  system  of 
natural  construction  arising  from  all  these,  or  with  numerous  other  ex- 
ternal  or  accidental  circumstances.  Whether  the  principles  of  beauty 
to  be  applied  to  architectural  forms  are  equally  extensive  with  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  them,  and  whether  there  are  any  new  laws  of  true 
proportion  yet  to  be  discovered,  remains  to  be  proved ;  or  whether  the 
variety  of  beautiful  form  in  art  is  as  boundless  and  infinite  as  the  ex- 
panse of  nature  ;  suffice  it  for  us  till  other  laws  of  more  truly  beautiful 
proportion  have  been  discovered,  to  adhere  in  all  our  works  to  those 
which  we  have  at  our  command,  but  let  us  not  rest  till  we  have  worked 
them  out  and  learned  the  art  of  applying  them  universally  to  our  every- 
day practice.  Other  nations  and  other  ages  in  their  works,  no  doubt 
have  discovered  and  carried  out  severally  other  principles  than  those 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  whether  in  reality  their  works  are 
of  equal  beauty  with  ours  or  not,  is  not  needful  for  us  here  to  inquire, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  models  in  existence,  to  which  we,  as 
Englishmen,  can  look  up  with  so  much  regard,  as  those  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  possessing  such  great  beauty,  are  endeared  to  us  by  the 
associations  that  crowd  about  them  in  our  own  land. 

[Since  observing  that  other  nations  may  have  other  rules,  I  have 
been  referred  to  the  works  of  the  late  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Architect, 
who  seems  to  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  same 
subject,  in  classic  art.  After  saying  that  it  is  the  correspondence  of 
dimensions  in  the  arrangement  and  parts  of  a  building  which  forms 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Architecture  of  the  ancients  of  all  countries 
and  of  all  ages,  and  lamenting  that  this  perfection  should  be  the  least 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  the  modems,  he  proceeds  to  dilate 
briefly  upon  the  expression  given  by  the  symmetry  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Mediaeval  Architects, — the  awful  nobleness  of 
the  Egyptian  Architecture,  the  delicate  agreement  of  parts  of  the 
Grecian,  and  the  richness  of  the  beauty  arising  from  repetition  of 
arches,  vaultings,  ribs,  and  other  decorations  in  Gothic,  and  calls  the 
attention  of  his  reader  to  the  perfect  symmetry  of  nature.  He  then 
gives  a  description  of  the  species  of  symmetry  peculiar  to  the  Greeks, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  larger  and  more  minute  parts  of  the  orders  of 
Grecian  Architecture,  with  which  he  has  been  acquainted  about  twelve 
years,  although  he  does  not  remember  the  facts  to  be  noticed  in  any 
work  hitherto  published,  and  has  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  by 
any  one,  and  that,  in  those  specimens  which  are  universally  considered 
the  most  perfect,  the  rule  is  the  most  exactly  observed.] 

I  have  been  very  often  asked  whether  Architecture  is  likely  ever 
again  to  become  a  living  art ;  whether  we  shall  ever  see  any  real  de- 
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velopement  of  a  new  stjle  ;  and,  if  a  new  style  should  arise,  whether 
it  will  be  one  entirely  new,  or  only  a  sort  of  mixture  of  preceding 
styles ;  a  mixture  composed  of  course  of  the  best  and  purest  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  and  divested  of  the  barbarisms  and  convention- 
alities that  trammelled  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  general  impression  that  all  possible  forms  of 
Architecture  have  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  ground  so 
completely  occupied  by  the  various  existing  styles,  that  there  is  now 
no  room  left  for  the  genuine  developement  of  a  new  one.  People  seem 
to  say  that  nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  choose,  as  best  we  may,  a 
little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that, — a  little  of  anything,  in  short,  that 
best  suits  our  own  tastes  or  fancies  ;  that  we  can  never  trace  beauty 
8o  far  to  her  true  source,  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  at  once  from  her 
pure  fountain  ;  but  that  we  must  rest  content  to  satisfy  our  longing 
after  the  noble  and  the  lovely,  with  the  mingled  streams  of  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  works  of  former  ages. 

The  solution  of  this  question  depends  mainly,  so  to  say,  upon  our* 
selves.  To  see  what  has  been  already  done  within  these  last  few 
years, — ^to  see  how  much  the  ordinary  standard  of  people's  taste  has 
been  raised,  gives  us  hope  and  expectation  for  the  future,  but  it  affords 
us  no  certain  ground  for  concluding  that  art  has  really  taken  root,  or 
that  it  will  ever  again  become  more  than  a  mere  imitative  art.  To  be 
at  all  certain  on  this  point,  we  must  ascertain  whether  we  have  really 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  of  beauty ; — not  simply 
that  we  can  appreciate  beauty,  or  even  produce  forms  which  we  believe 
to  be  beautiful,  but  that  we  can  tell  exactly  wherein  it  is  that  the  beauty 
itself  consists.  Otherwise,  though  we  may  at  times  stumble  upon  it  by 
accident,  or  get  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  it  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  art,  we  shall  not  be  enabled  to  call  it  our  own: — ^it  will 
still  be  borrowed  beauty.  If  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  leading  strings 
of  mere  copyism  on  the  one  hand,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  mere  taste  and  fancy  on  the  other,  we  must  consent  to  submit  our- 
selves to  some  wholesome  restraint.  So  long  as  we  are  subject  to  the 
most  uncontrolled  eclecticism,  or  continue  the  victims  of  a  mere  fanciful 
and  capricious  taste,  every  one  must  be  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own 
inherent  unaided  powers,  and  he  must  wander  hither  and  thither  in 
vain,  for  a  more  perfect  developement  of  high  art. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beHeve  that  whenever  true  art  was  in  any 
state  of  perfection,  the  artists  did  bind  themselves  down  to  the  ob^ 
servance  of  certain  fixed  rules.  These  rules  are  what  we  call  the  con- 
ventionalities of  art.  In  classic  art  no  doubt  these  conventionalities 
existed,  and  were  observed  as  strictly  as  in  Christian  art ;  but  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  one  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other;  and 
to  some  such  must  we  have  recourse.  We  must  look  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  some  code  of  rules;  not  that  we  can  at  present  pledge  ourselves 
to  apply  such  principles  after  any  particular  manner  or  fiE^hion  to  our 
own  works,  for  the  developement  of  an  art  must  arise  naturally  and 
work  its  own  way ;  but  if  we  would  go  forward  instead  of  backward, 
we  must  all  as  far  as  possible  meet  upon  common  ground,  and  mu- 
tually pledge  ourselves  to  aim  at  the  carrying  out  of  some  certain  de- 
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finite  piincipka  in  all  oar  works;  and  more  and  more  scientific  research 
must  be  made  into  the  natore  and  causes  of  beauty,  not  only  in  Archi- 
tecture proper  but  also  in  decorative  art,  and  this  as  regards  both  fonn 
of  delineation  and  harmony  of  colour. 

We  must  not  regard  architecture  as  we  have  hitherto  done  in  a 
mere  artistic  light,  nor  must  we  any  longer  consider  the  study  of  the 
details  of  ancient  precedent  to  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  modem 
practice.  But  above  all,  we  must  work  together,  and  pull  together ; 
so  long  as  each  architect  is  a  mere  isolated  individual,  entirely  depend- 
ant upon  his  own  resources,. each  one  may  weary  himself  with  looking 
for  a  high  standard  of  perfection,  but  he  will  not  find  it.  Individual 
talent  may  shine  forth  and  display  itself  here  and  there,  but  architecture 
will  not  occupy  the  place  that  she  did  of  old.  So  long  as  each  man 
stands  alone,  he  must  singly  fight  his  own  way  against  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties ;  he  must  be  content  to  labour  on  with  the  prospect 
of  only  partial  success,  instead  of  looking  hopefully  onwards  as  he  now 
has,  in  odier  respects,  every  encouragement  to  do,  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  lus  highest  earthly  hopes,— ^the  revival  of  true  art  in  all  her  glory. 
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An  Eight  Weeka*  Journal  in  Norway,  Sm,,  in  IH5%  ufiih  rough  outlines. 
By  Sir  C.  ANDsasoN,  Bart.   London:  Rivingtons.    1853.  Pp.  1^. 

This  is  a  tour  in  the  south-western  part  of  Norway,  the  country  be- 
tween Cbristiania  and  Bergen.  The  author  has  adopted  the  sensiUe 
plan  of  jotting  down  what  struck  him  at  the  time,  and  printing  his 
note  book,  with  no  other  alteration,  it  would  seem,  than  what  gentle- 
manly feeling  must  prompt ;  the  suppression  of  a  few  names  of  persons 
who  gave  him  information,  and  who  might  not  like  to  see  their  private 
conversations  published.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  freshness 
about  the  book  which  is  particularly  pleasing.  It  gives  the  first 
thoughts  of  a  highly  educated  gentleman :  sensitive,  and  yet  not  in- 
tolerant, kindly  and  considerate,  willing  to  see  the  best  of  the  country 
he  visited,  comparing  it  with  his  own,  in  no  spirit  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  bringing  home  not  a  few  hints  of  value.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  antecedents  of  Sir  C.  Anderson,  will  of  course  expect 
that  our  especial  pursuit  will  not  be  neglected  in  his  book,  nor  will 
they  be  disappointed.  He  has  observed  and  noted  the  churches  he 
met  with  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  Copenhagen,  Roskilde,  Lubeck.  and 
Hamburg,  with  an  eye  to  comparative  architecture.  But  he  has  not 
attended  to  this  his  eajriy  pursuit  alone;  the  beauty  of  the  early 
•ummer  in  those  northern  regions,  the  more  permanent  features  of  the 
mountains  and  glaciers,  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  dress,  senti- 
timents,  and  education,  all  these  subjects  had  an  attraction  for  him, 
and  draw  from  him  remarks  in  pleasing  variety. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  the  ScandinaTiaii 
peniasula  hardly  seems  equal  to  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  it. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  round  arch,  and  of  forms  of  First- Pointed, 
and  the  existence  of  apses  of  stone  attached  to  wooden  churches  of 
no  great  pretension,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  period  at  which  church 
building  flourished  extensively,  and  that  afterwards  inferior  buildings 
of  stone  and  wood  were  thought  sufficient  for  divine  service.  It  is 
possible  we  may  have  come  to  this  opinion  on  too  narrow  an  induction, 
for  it  is  plain  that  Norway  deserves  a  much  larger  search,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  Scandinavia.  A  few  only  of  the  more  fre- 
quented valleys  have  been  visited  by  English  tourists,  and  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Island  of  Gottland.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  buildings 
exist  which  would  well  repay  a  more  elaborate  inquiry,  and  we  may 
hope  that  as  ecclesiology  becomes  systematized  here,  some  larger 
attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  architec- 
ture with  those  of  a  country,  from  which  we  have  undoubtedly 
borrowed  many  of  our  institutions  and  which  has  in  return  received 
much  of  its  Christian  instruction  from  our  forefathers. 

Lincolnshire  is  perhaps  the  part  of  England  which  received  most 
completely  and  retained  most  strongly  the  influences  of  the  Danish  con- 
quest, and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  visitor  from  thence  should  trace 
at  every  step  tome  peculiarity  of  his  native  land.  The  diflferences  of 
the  dialects  of  our  northern  tongues  are  hardly  understood  among  us 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  suspect  that  a  more  careful  study  of  them 
would  indicate  differences  of  race  by  no  means  conterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  kingdoms,  and  that  taking  in  a  large  way  a  consideration 
of  language  and  names  of  places  as  weU  as  of  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants,  we  should  arrive  at  sounder  views  both  of  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  conquerors  came,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  power.  But 
we  must  give  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  book.  We  will  com- 
mence with  Stavanger  Cathedral. 

'*  The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Stavanger  present  a  fine  outline,  and  there 
must  be  picturesque  scenery  in  the  adjacent  valleys;  here  we  stopped  a  few 
hours,  and  saw  the  domkirk,  an  interesting  building;  it  is  mueh  larger  than 
any  church  at  Bei^en  or  Christiania;  the  nave  has  six  round  arches,  with 
massive  round  piers :  a  pointed  doorway  is  inserted  in  the  west  front ;  two 
rich  round  doorways  to  tne  north  and  south  ;  a  small  and  rather  clumsy  arch 
leads  into  the  chancel,  which  is^  of  excellent  Early  Decorated,  with  a  good 
vaulting,  and  beautiful  windows ;  it  is  of  grey  veeksteen,  and  is  free  from  white* 
wash,  as  also  is  the  exterior,  an  immunity  rarely  permitted  in  Norway,  where 
a  predilection  for  whitewash  exists,  which  I  have  observed  in  most  moun- 
tauions  countries,  and  I  think  it  may  arise  from  a  wish  to  make  houses,  vil- 
lages, and  towns,  having  a  hilly  background,  conspicuous  to  travellers  at  a 
distance.  The  side  windows  in  the  chancel  are  of  two  lights,  and  have 
alternately  a  hexagon  and  a  circle  above  the  heads  of  the  lights :  the  east 
window  has  four  lights,  with  three  circles  above,  within  which  are  six  cusps ; 
above  in  the  gable  is  a  circle  with  eight  cusps;  in  the  interior  is  a  pretty 
crocket  of  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  roof-loft ;  this  church 
is  much  disfigured  by  pews  and  galleries;  the  floor  is  partly  wood  and  partly 
stone,  that  of  the  side  aisles  is  not  better  than  a  rough  street  pavement; 
the  two  towers  are  raised  upon  the  ends  of  the  aisles  on  each  side  the  east 
window,  and  the  upper  part  of  both  is  modern ;  they  have  hig))- pitched 
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roofs ;  hardly  Amounting  to  spires.  On  each  side  of  the  chorch  I  obaerred 
what  seemed  to  be  small  portions  of  the  old  conventual  huildings/' — Pp. 
69,  70. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  one  of  those  wooden  churches  which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late.  Throughout  his  tour  he  re- 
marks repeatedly  examples  of  old  wood- carving,  a  fragment  only  remain- 
ing in  general  as  a  specimen.  But  it  does  not  appear  likely  that 
wooden  churches  of  architectural  excellence  have  been  removed  and  stone 
buildings  substituted  for  them  during  the  last  centuries.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  they  have  never  been  numerous,  and  an  extensive 
ecclesiological  investigation  of  Norway  would  be  still  more  curious  with 
regard  to  them  than  to  the  stone  buildings,  in  order  to  mark  whether 
they  are  built  with  entire  uniformity  of  design,  denoting  a  single  period 
of  construction,  or  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  built  at  times 
very  fur  apart,  and  to  vary  in  different  places.  We  were  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  announcement  in  the  note  that  these  interesting  buildings 
are  so  rare. 

'*  Came  in  sight  of  the  curious  wooden  church  of  Boi^nd,  seated  below 
the  smaU  village,  on  a  flowery  meadow  side,  close  by  the  river,  and  backed 
by  lofty  hills,  covered  with  birch  and  rock ;  a  foss  pours  down  the  mountain 
close  by.  The  bell-tower,  also  of  wood,  stands  close  by  the  churchyard. 
Both  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago ;  for  they  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  1300.  The  church  has  a  Norman 
areade  or  cloister,  running  all  round,  covering  the  doorways,  which  open  out 
from  it  into  the  nave,  which  has  side  aisles,  a  triforium,  and  arched  roof;  the 
chancel  and  apse  are  surmounted  bv  a  wooden  cupola,  in  shape  like  that  at 
Tronyem  Cathedral ;  the  walls,  roof,  and  pagoda-shaped  pinnacle  at  the^top, 
are  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  lapping  over  each  other,  and  shaped  like 
the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  but  longer  and  more  pointed.  It  is  pitched  over, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  wood  seems  in  good  preservation.  The  west 
door  is  very  elaborate :  the  others  less  so.  Foliage,  serpents,  and  dragons 
interlacing  form  the  chief  ornaments;  the  boldness  of  the  execution  equals 
that  of  Early  English  work.  The  pillars  are  carried  up  to  the  roof,  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  in  a  timber  construction ;  and  the  arches  and  tri- 
forium are  pieced  on ;  so  also  must  have  been  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which 
are  gone.  Several  of  the  carved  brackets  supporting  the  ribs  of  the  roof  still 
remain.  The  church  may  be  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  three  arches  and  a  screen  ;  above  the  centre  arch 
in  the  triforium  is  the  wooden  model  of  a  church,  with  a  spire,  probably  a  re- 
liquary or  feretrum.  I  climbed  up  to  see  it ;  behind  it,  in  the  roof  over  the 
chancel,  is  a  stuffed  reindeer ;  about  which  I  could  make  out  nothing,  except, 
as  the  woman  who  showed  the  church  said,  that  it  was  *  gamld,  gamle,'  old, 
very  old,  which  they  apply  equally  to  a  term  of  a  thousand  or  fifty  years.  The 
work  in  the  triforium  appears  not  to  be  original ;  the  pulpit  and  seats  modem  ; 
the  font  a  sijuare  stone  trough.  One  can  see  best  at  the  eastern  end  how  the 
whole  building  is  framed,  upon  a  base  of  stone,  laid  together  without  cement, 
as  the  foundations  of  the  saeters  are  now.  The  pillars  of  the  south  door  have 
grotesque  animals  on  the  capitals,  and  end  below  in  monster's  heads— some- 
what Lombardic  in  character.  The  gables  of  the  nave  and  pinnacle  terminate 
m  dragon-heads,  and  a  pattern  of  open  work  runs  along  the  ridge.  All  the 
ITZ^^T^*  canopies  over  the  small  square  windows,  and  belfry  gables,  arc 
thrS^U^^f  each  with  a  small  cross.  The  belfxy  has  an  arcade  round  it,  where 
uc  ueus  nang,  of  the  same  character  as  that  running  round  the  church  ;  and 
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M  pne.  which  mutt  h.ve  h«.n  h^.^  r  ""^  «««•  •»«»«»«  corioa.  building.' 

BnXet^n  wWhT'^"'^'  *°  '**''•'  ""<•  °^  «  church  of  the  Irish  S 
«i»iR  w^i^^iStS  *"^^^^^^  '?y*  ^""  '"»»  east  to  west 
i-  curious  in  mUy  t'^^. ""  **"'  '""'"'>''&  «*««»  :-the  coincidence 

««"thrii'i^^*",l2i*L*^  H^^^  Wand  about  a  mile  off.  on  which 

church  «.d  ch.pte.!£lc"  Tte*Z;i:"''  "*"?r'  •'"^  I'"  '""•"•"'io''  of  »»•« 
t^o  «•!«  which  oMn^tori!.  if  'l'*".'^''^'  '^'•'  •  ""«•  <>!"d«'l  i"'" 
^«y  Engli,h  ch«S  "■  Fo^^  ^'/P  •  J"  *•'«  ch.pter-hou«e  i.  work  of 
mewed  Stone  jS^,  M  T^  S'"^  ^'•*'  "«»*"*'*  ''""''«'  •»«!  *»<> 
Cwtereiana.  who  we«  t^».  i  "TI"  '?'**.  *"*  "  "«•  oriK>««»Hy  tenanted  by 
<«>«  a  Sw'e^  IS^t  ThU  ?H«  "'""'*  ■  '^^  °'  B;rdgittrne8.  «,  narnS 

cho«h  n.ay  hare  ref^  WtK'rfei^^CVTT '^"'"*  "'  ''* 

W^i:;:t:^,^^o^Tfe^,^-«7•  •«<l  >«*«  «,  ;«hind  the  Bcenes. 
complain  t^t^h^rfln  '''f"  u*"*  •"P'-e"*"  «'  «>»'  forefathers,  and 
in  p?oA^  to%, '  n"**  ""^S""  «<'de«i«tical  institutions  e;tend 
others  dS;^e  ^afweHT  "^  PPP-l'ti""  =  *»>«  blame  is  just,  but 

l*n2^lk,if ^Jt-'J'^^  "^^^  «flccted  in  a  Claude 

•ome  feet  r  heart"  ew<iinf»K.^  ■  *^.t  «^.'.  *''*  *"'«'  •'»^«'«  "»«•« 
from  the  wood/ into  STkLR^tJ"  *^  r|»W«>g  river  which  emerge, 
triplet  windowatS^w^  J^i  .S**  »«'« /hurch;  iti,..  an  Early-Pointed 
weat  tower.  .unnonnt^X  ^  JA!!'5,?Sf  **r** '  ""I  '^.*  ^  °'  "  '*'8« 
feet;  the  doorway.  areVeJv  W«  v^/"**  •P^™,''^  »•«'«  »»«  hundred 
twiste.1  columM^  JTo!!^  ^*  '  ^°"''  ***"'*•  ""ere  are  gallerie.  with 
painting,  of  ?rophSi  "Xio^t^  Ti'  '  ""^''  P"'P'*'  »  ch«"delier ; 
rich  «l£-pieJi7  a  ^Lf  wlt^^^i  "^''y  "^e-ted.  on  pu>el  and  gilded;  a 
emblem.  Me  ^^n^^e^T  th^l^  ''^*'t  '"«*>*  P»i°'«>.  ho'^iag  the 
proud  of  their  cEifet  E"*?!.*'!'*  •«9««'P«n ed  u^  „|  „« 
wings;  they  ar£  e^iJ^^^T^  «"  calhng  the  two  thieyw,  in  .pite  of  the 
«om"ionS.^^Sd?W^T  '^^t  ^^  •"  '«*»'•  •»»«'  «8»»ty.  died 
doing  dn?y  atS^k^exihn^  .^II!'*''*  •""*  "°*  ?»'°«-  The  curJi  wii 
•on  of  th/urte  ^IJ^r  .?^ii-  .**"  "f  .°**  ""^  •*  VoMvangen.  The 
inhabitante,  and^hJ^'o?  W^''l"*"\**"  "•  *«  P«^  «>»'^°»  W.OOO 
•boot  to  te  dWid«l     -i^    -T  f^''«he.5  the  extent  mu.t  be  yeiy  great :  it  U 

•11  dU  at  the  UroTi^'*r!i T  ■**  f^f^S'  there  wa.  drinking  goinx  on 
innlatingijreoXr"  th«^^^f^"u.^T''y>'°*'  "•«  -Itemately.  the  one  sti" 
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Unce  from  which  many  have  to  come  to  chw«b,  and  neighbours  meetio^, 
naturally  lead  to  a  carousal.  The  men  wore  blue  jackets  and  trousers  with 
large  silver  buttons  made  of  old  coins ;  red  woollen  comforters  and  caps;  the 
women  red  boddices,  white  sleeves,  and  dark  petticoats,  the  married  womea 
having  the  extraordinary  triangular  toque  before  described ;  the  girls  their 
hair  plaited  and  twisted  with  scarlet  braid  into  two  tails." — Pp.  39,  40. 

The  following  view  of  the  history  of  the  interlacing  eerpent  onia- 
ment  is  pretty  and  curious. 

"Near  the  fish  market  are  moored  the  *jagts,'  fishing-boats  peculiar  to 
Nordlandy  said  to  be  of  the  same  build  as  the  ancient  vessels  in  which  the 
Norse  '  Vikings '  used  to  sail,  and  their  lofty  prows  to  be  the  remnant  of  the 
snake's  heail  which  adorned  them.  The«e  vessels  were  called  sea-orms»  and 
drag^,  or  dragons,  doubtless  with  reference  to  their  figure-head.  It  is  in* 
teresting  to  trace  this  relic  of  that  great  verity— the  fall  of  man  by  the 
serpent,— surviving  through  ages  of  idolatry  and  heathenism,  and  perpetuated 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  down  to  the  present  time;  for  the 
dragons'  heads  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Borgund,  the  interlacing  of 
serpents  and  dragons  with  the  foliage  in  the  carved  work,  and  the  snakes'  heads 
on  the  hames  of  the  harness,  and  on  rings  and  silver  ornaments,  are  eridently 
derived  from  the  same  source.  As  a  proof  how  long  patterns  will  last,  the 
shape  and  details  of  the  embossed  shields  of  the  bronze  age  are  closely 
adhered  to,  in  the  present  silver  brooches  of  Telemarken,  and  the  carving  on 
the  wooden  spoons  and  beakers  now,  is  almost  identical  with  the  flowing 
patterns  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  an  old  lateen  candlestick  was  dug 
up  at  Lea,  in  Lincolnshire  lately,  which  must  be  two  Or  three  hundred  yeart 
old,  the  form  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  brass  candlesticks  now  used 
in  the  farm-houses  about  Bergen." — Pp.  61,  62. 

The  having  the  altar  service  in  the  afternoon  is  odd  as  described  in 
the  following  extract.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  paralleled  in  Ire- 
land, the  commandments  being  regularly  read  after  the  Evening  Service, 
as  well  as  at  Matins,  on  the  same  Sunday.  Possibly  also  the  quiet  and 
somewhat  soporific  sermon  may  be  paralleled  nearer  home. 

*'  Sunday,  July  lUk, — Fine  morning;  town  gay  with  people  in  their  holiday 
dresses ;  went  to  the  cathedral  or  Domkirk,  for  the  afternoon  service,  which 
was  very  scantily  attended.  The  people  were  engaged  in  singing  to  a  large 
organ,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  service.  After  that  a  sermon 
was  preached,  in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  soporific  tone;  the  altar  service 
followed,  which  is  chanted  by  the  priest  vested  in  a  rich  cope ;  not  in  a  mono- 
tone, but  in  a  quavering  and  variable  key,  intolerably  disagreeable ;  the  choir 
and  organ  responded.  We  next  went  to  the  Cross  Rircha  and  heard  part  of 
another  sermon,  in  an  enthusiastic,  and  somewhat  ranting  style,  by  an  elderly 
divine.  This  church  was  much  more  crowded.  The  same  altar  service  wm 
afterwards  sung  in  the  same  strains ;  the  psalmody  was  congregational  and 
grand.  The  morning  service,  which  is  at  nine,  is,  we  heard,  more  crowded." — 
Pp.  69,  60. 

There  are  some  very  good  hints  in  the  following  thoughts  on  the 
national  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

"  Called  on  the  Cancclliar  Thomson,  to  whom  Copenhagen  is  indebted  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Museums  of  Northern  Antiquities  and 
Ethnology.  The  former  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  itokind  in  the  world, 
not  only  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  specimens,  but  as  to  the  general 
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fimngeineiit  It  is  cla8si6ed  so  that  any  one  not  skilled  in  antiquities  may 
soon  gain  some  useful  information.  It  is  divided  into  three  leras,  the  stone, 
the  bronze,  and  the  mediaeval ;  the  former  comprising  those  rude  implements  of 
flint  and  other  stones  which  are  found  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
relics  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncivilized  people.  Axes,  hammers,  spear-heads, 
necklaces  of  amber  and  jet,  amulets,  torques,  and  bracelets  of  gold,  of  great 
▼alue  and  beauty.  The  bronze  and  iron  weapons  and  implements  abound  in 
wonderful  preservation;  some  large  trumpets  found  in  a  gravel-pit  can  be 
blown  and  sounded.  I  had  been  wondering  at  the  comparative  absence  of  rust 
and  corrosion :  but  it  was  explained  to  me,  as  I  thought,  satisfactorilv,  by  an 
intelligent  physician  with  whom  I  travelled  on  a  subsequent  day  to  Koskilde ; 
he  told  me  that  the  soil  and  diluvial  gravel  in  Zealand,  Jutland,  and  Funen, 
where  the  relics  have  been  chiefly  found,  is  free  from  iron  sand,  being  a  debris 
of  granite  and  earher  rock,  consequently  that  acid  is  absent  which  so  perishes 
baried  metal  in  most  parts  of  England.  I  observed  that  the  sand  used  by  the 
masons  at  Copenhagen  is  white  and  pure. 

"  The  mediieval  collection  is  very  interesting ;  among  them  are  a  brazen 
reliquary  with  dragon's  heads,  like  that  I  saw  at  Bergen,  with  some  carved 
wooden  doors  from  a  church  in  Iceland.  The  cancelliar  was  engaged  in  ex- 
hibiting the  collection  to  the  general  company,  among  whom  were  many 
citizens  and  country  people.  The  latter  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  one 
cannot  wonder,  when  they  saw  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  explain  the 
curiosities,  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  curious  of  which  were  removed  out 
of  their  cases  and  placed  in  their  hands.  This  liberal  conduct  has  a  beneficial 
result*  for  the  people  rarely  omit  to  bring  whatever  relics  they  find  to  be 

E laced  in  a  collection  in  which  they  themselves  may  be  said  to  be  joint  share* 
olders.  The  cancelliar  told  me  that  this  collection  has  grown  from  a  very 
small  one  in  about  twenty-five  years.  A  crucifix  of  metal  and  some  other 
relics  were  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Roskilde,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
sold  them,  a  blacksmith  who  bought  the  former  broke  it  to  pieces ;  in  the 
head  he  found  a  small  golden  cross  set  with  jewels,  this  he  brought  to  some 
person  in  authority,  and  eventually  it  was  purchased  for  the  Royal  Museum* 
and  from  this  precious  nucleus  the  collection  gradually  grew.  The  classifica- 
tion is  so  simple  that  any  one  may  get  some  notion  of  the  progress  of  races 
and  the  development  of  art :  and  this  may  be  further  improved  at  the  Ethno- 
logical Museum  in  the  smaller  palace,  in  which  a  series  of  rooms  are  fitted  up 
with  the  habitations,  clothing,  utensils,  &c.,  of  difierent  nations,  beginning 
with  the  Esquimaux,  the  Laplander,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  and  so  on  to  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  more  polished  and  advanced  people.  The 
cancelliar  observed  with  great  truth  what  a  noble  collection  of  this  latter  kind 
we  might  make  from  our  vast  colonial  dependencies,  at  the  same  time  he 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  smaller  collection  well  arranged  for  the  instruction 
of  the  multitude ;  for  in  your  immense  museum,  said  he,  *  I  am  lost,  I  am  con- 
fused with  its  magnitude  and  variety.'  I  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  this 
intelligent  antiquary  are  becoming  more  general  in  our  own  country,  that,  if 
we  are  to  teach  the  people,  it  must  be  by  the  elementary  instruction  which  a 
small  and  manageable  collection  affords.  The  Great  Exhibition  amused  all, 
but  it  oiUy  instructed  those  who  had  time  to  go  through  it  methodically,  or 
who,  knowing  something  beforehand,  were  able  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
portion  for  which  they  had  prepared  themselves.  The  distance  they  had  to 
walk  from  place  to  place  precluded  men  who  were  not  among  the  selected  few 
to  judge  and  distribute  the  prizes  from  forming  a  just  comparison  between  the 
producta  and  manufactures  of  different  countries;  and  this  may  be  said  without 
depreciating  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  collection  now  opened  at  Marl- 
borough House  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  a  larger  space  is  required 
for  articles  constructed  on  vicious  principles,  and  a  better  definition  of  that  in 
wliich  a  vicious  principle  consists." — Pp.  90 — 93. 
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There  is  but  little  in  the  British  Museum  that  any  one  duly  alive  to 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  vast  compass  of  nature,  art,  and  litera* 
ture  which  it  contains,  would  wish  not  to  be  there ;  and  the  objects 
contained  in  it  are  perhaps  as  accessible  to  visitors  as  is  possible,  but 
we  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  great  defect  that  mediaeval  art  and 
northern  antiquities  have  not  been  collected  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
alteration  of  taste  of  late  years  will  infallibly  produce  a  salutary  eflfect 
before  long  in  securing  a  collection  of  specimens  and  casts  of  our 
national  architecture,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  works  in  other 
countries,  which  illustrate  it.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made 
to  form  a  collection  of  early  northern  art.  It  may  be  that  changes  in 
the  law  of  treasure  trove  might  aid  this  improvement.  We  believe 
that  in  Denmark  it  is  not  merely  that  the  countryman  looks  at  the 
Museum,  which  is  always  open  to  him,  as  his  own  property,  but  that 
he  is  sure  of  receiving  there  the  value  of  articles  which  he  has  himself 
found.  It  is  possible  also,  that,  whatever  changes  are  made,  we  could 
not  get  our  self-willed  countrymen  to  do  what  on  the  continent  the 
government  orders,  and  all  obey.  We  must  pay  some  price  for  perfect 
freedom.  We  need  not  complain  that  some  things  cannot  be  done 
among  us,  because  the  perfect  concert  they  imply  cannot  be  secured 
among  free  men. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Ecclesiology  and  art  to  some  other  fea- 
tures of  Norway  described  in  this  interesting  book.  There  is  an  ever 
fresh  appreciation  of  nature.  The  illustrations  commence  with  a  very 
happy  sketch  of  the  Norsk  pilot  boats  ducking  about  in  the  swell,  in 
the  great  bay  north  of  Jutland,  which  leads  up  to  Christiania.  As  he 
approaches  the  land,  and  glides  up  the  Pjord  in  smooth  water,  the 
scene  becomes  enchanting.  The  sky  to  the  north  glowed  with  the 
light  of  approaching  day;  the  higher  clouds  already  tinged  with  rose* 
colour  from  the  sunlight ;  the  scent  of  the  juniper  and  fir  i)erfumed  the 
soft  air,  and  the  field-fares  by  hundreds  answered  each  other  in  full 
song  from  either  side  of  the  water  :  a  wild  and  pleasant  melody  be- 
tween that  of  the  storm -cock  and  song- thrush.  The  fragrance  of  the 
woods  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  quite  peculiar,  and  must  strike  any 
one  coming  from  a  more  inclosed  and  cultivated  country  as  one  of  the 
charms  of  Scandinavia, 

As  he  proceeds  up  the  country,  the  butterflies,  insects,  perfumed 
flowers,  all  the  delights  of  the  long  midsummer  day  of  those  latitudes, 
fix  his  attention,  and  the  views  of  lake  and  mountain  must  have  been 
delightful.  We  could  follow  him  with  pleasure  in  his  winding  course 
up  the  valleys,  now  mounting  a  hill  to  enjoy  an  extensive  view  of  lake 
and  mountain  scenery,  now  peeping  behind  a  waterfall  at  the  glassy 
sheet  of  water  rushing  by,  now  mounting  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  see  a 
torrent  rush  down  an  abyss  where  none  can  trace  its  course  ; — descend- 
ing towards  the  western  coast,  to  land  which,  through  the  wanning 
effects  of  the  gulf  stream  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late, 
enjoys  the  equable  temperature  of  the  western  parts  of  these  islands, 
navigating  and  crossing  repeatedly  these  arms  of  the  sea  which  stretch 
far  inland, — (and  are,  in  fact,  the  deep  valleys  of  a  very  mountainous 
region,  submerged,  stretching  far  into  the  land,  because  the  land  itself 
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has  sunk  into  the  sea,) — watching  the  Taried  tints  of  the  foliage,  the 
light  and  shadow^with  a  delight  which  he  communicates  to  hu  readers. 
Here  is  a  pretty  mode  of  fishing,  which  he  ohserres  in  one  of  these 
fiords. 

"  The  water  heiDjr  very  deep,  |)erhsps  thirty  or  forty  fathoms,  close  to  the 
rock,  a  Isr^  boarded  frame,  painted  white,  is  sunk  four  or  five  fathoms; 
abore  this  is  a  net  with  an  opening,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  opposite  the 
entrance  is  whitewashed,  to  look  Rke  a  fall,  and  tempt  the  salmon.  The 
wateher  sits  in  the  chair  elevated  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above,  having  ropes  con- 
nected with  the  net.  The  clearness  of  the  water  enables  him  to  see  the  fish 
passing  between  him  and  the  white  board,  when  he  draws  the  line  and  doses 
the  net ;  in  this  way  they  sometimes  catch  twelve  or  fourteen  fish  in  a  day — 
sometimes  not  one  for  days  together.  These  salmon  traps  are  frequent  along 
the  sides  of  this  and  the  HardangerQord.'*— P.  35. 

Then  again,  mounting  several  thousand  feet  to  view  a  glacier 
surface,  auch  as  geologists  show  to  have  produced  most  marvellous 
effects  in  grinding  down  the  surfaces  of  rocks  over  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  and  which  are  now  in  the  polar  regions  of  each  hemi- 
sphere the  most  powerful  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  globe ; — 

'  "  After  testing  we  walked  three  or  four  English  miles,  partly  over  snow, 
which,  from  the  hot  weather,  was  soft  and  squashy,  to  the  Folfifood ;'  saw 
nothing  hke  a  mer  de  glaee,  but  a  precipitous  gorge  covered  wiUi  projecting 
masses  of  snow  of  great  depth,  rent  into  fissures,  like  ao  incipient  glacier ; 
below  is  a  small  lake  of  chrysoprase  green,  filled  with  floating  fragments  of 
ice,  powdered  with  snow ;  to  the  left,  an  extensive  dome-like  plateau  cutting 
wiUi  its  snowy  outline  against  the  blue  sky,  occasionally  broken  by  protniding 
black  rocks,  the  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  reddened  the  upper  surface  of 
the  snow,  leaving  the  rest  in  shade;  occasionally  avalanches  fell  from  the 
sides  with  a  dull  muffled  sound,  like  distant  thunder.  This  region  of  snow 
extends  south-west,  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  to  Bondhuus,  where  is 
a  real  glader,  which  we  did  not  see." — Pp,  50,  61. 

We  have  preferred  to  give  extracts  of  the  more  remarkable  things 
we  had  noted  in  perusing  this  book,  and  thus  to  leave  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself.  There  are  one  or  two  things  besides  that  we  should 
like  to  hear  more  about,  such  as  the  Veckstein,  which  is  not  only 
uninjored  by  frost  but  also  by  smoke.  And  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
extracted  as  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  there  are 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  principles  of  ornamentation  of  museums, 
tqtropos  of  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  C.  Anderson,  not  without  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  accompany  his  friend  through  a  longer  tour  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  will  so 
far  make  this  interesting  and  little  known  country  his  home,  as  to  visit 

1  <«  This  name  is  given  to  tlie  whole  mge  of  snow,  but  is  eqasHy  applied  to  por- 
tions of  it.  The  g&ies  told  me  that  the  snow  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  below 
it  is  solid  dear  ice.  They  have  a  tradition  that  a  village  was  cniahed  by  the  ice 
long  ago,  and  that  parts  of  the  furniture  are  sometimes  found.  When  ice  was 
scarce  in  London  some  years  since,  a  ship  came  up  the  Ijord,  and  got  a  hMd  from 
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it  agaia  in  a  future  year,  and  eany  oii  these  researches  into  its  eoni« 
paratiTe  Ecclesiology — ^which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  conduct,  nnd 
which  cannot  fail,  in  hands  so  competent  to  the  task  as  his,  to  give 
interesting  and  useful  results. 
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(CofUinued  from  page  UQ.J 

6.  Ik  pursuance  of  our  preliminary  remarks  we  come  now  to  speak 
of  the  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms.  We  shall,  of  course,  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  something  in  behalf  of  our  favourite  Gregorian 
tones.  We  are  well  aware  of  what  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Angli- 
can chants,  namely  that  some  developement  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  going  on  in  the  music,  as  well  as  in  the  architecture,  of  the  Church  ; 
that  there  is  no  Gregorianist  who  does  not  admire  as  much  as  anything 
the  Peregrine  tone,  though  this  is  confessedly  posterior  to  S.  (rregory> 
and  resembles  modern  chants  rather  than  the  older  tones,  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  namely,  that  the  reciting  note  after  the  mediation  is 
not  the  same  as  before;  and  further,  that  the  Psalms  sung  to  our 
English  chants  have  been,  and  still  are,  to  many  well  disposed  persons, 
the  most  impressive  part  of  the  choral  service.  We  by  no  means  deny 
that  there  is  truth  and  reason  in  this ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  would 
ask^  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  altogether  neglect  the 
psalm-melodies  which  are  to  this  day  used  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  were  used  in  our  own  branch  of  it  at  least  till 
the  corrupt  times  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  or  why 
we  should  only  admit  such  of  them  as  can  be  tortured  into  a  rhythm 
unnatural  to  them  without  losing  all  their  beauty?  We  wish  that 
those  churches  which  have  hitherto  used  Anglican  or  anglicized  Gte* 
gorian  chants,  exclusively,  would,  fcr  a  year  or  two  at  least,  have  two 
psalters,  one  of  Gregorian  chants,  set  according  to  their  proper  rhythm, 
and  the  other  of  Anglican ;  or  if  they  please,  three  psalters,  one  Gre* 
gorian»  another  of  Anglican  single  chants,  and  the  third  of  doable, 
triple,  or  quadruple  chants ;  and  that  one  of  these  psalters  should  be 
used  every  morning  during  the  month,  and  another  every  evening.  In 
this  way  those  modem  cfawts  which  are  really  not  fit  to  be  used,  would 
ere  long  sink  to  their  due  level,  as  has  been  the  ease  with  many  frivol- 
ous anthems  and  other  compositions  once  popular,  now  forgotten, 
fiiit,  whatever  style  oi  chant  be  used,  it  is  of  tine  highest  importance 
that  the  recitation  should  be  deliberate  and  audible,  *'  after  the  manner 
of  distinct  reading/'  otherwise  the  objeot  of  chanting  is  entirely  missed, 
and  a  mere  organ  voluntary  occupying  the  same  amouat  of  time  would 
be  considerably  more  edifymg  and  agreeable.  Mcnreover,  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  gabbling  the  psalms,  with  the  exception  (if  there 
be  any)  of  a  few  syllables  at  the  mediation  and  ending,  is,  as  we  hope 
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to  make  clear,  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  use  of  florid  modern 
chants.  In  using  the  Gregorian  tones  there  is  no  motive  for  hurrying 
in  the  psalms  any  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  service ;  the  singer 
may  dwell  upon  the  reciting  note  as  long  as  the  words  require,  because 
it  may  always  be  taken  at  such  a  pitch  as  to  suit  his  voice,  and  the  intona<< 
tion,  mediation,  and  ending  are  altogether  subordinate  to  it.  But  with 
Anglican  chants  the  case  is  generally  far  different.  Some  of  the  re- 
citing notes  are  often  so  high  that  prolonged  recitation  upon  them 
would  be  absurd ;  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  mediations 
and  endings  are  not  subordinate  to  the  reciting  note  as  in  the  Grego- 
rian tones,  but  the  chant  is  a  tune  in  which  the  reciting  notes  only 
occupy  two  bars  out  of  seven,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  their  import- 
ance. Theoretically  indeed,  the  reciting  n£>tes  in  Anglican  chants  are 
of  inde&aite  length,  but  practically  it  is  not  so.  These  chants  are 
melodies  in  which  rhythm  is  an  essential  ingredient,  and  rhythm 
is  injured  by  any  great  change  in  the  length  of  a  note.  The 
Gregorian  tones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  dependent  upon  rhythm 
for  effect,  and  therefore  the  same  reason  for  limiting  the  length 
of  recitation  does  not  apply  to  them.  This  difference  may  be 
placed  in  a  yet  clearer  light  by  observing  that  the  first  half  of  any 
Gregorian  tone  (we  do  not  include  the  Peregrine)  is  a  simple  melody 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  might  be  repeated  over  and  over 
without  being  followed  by  the  second  half,  and  therefore  no  ill  effect  is 
produced  by  delaying  the  ending.  In  Anglican  chants,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  generally  some  strongly  marked  phrase  in  the  first  strain 
which  needs  to  be  responded  to  by  another  marked  phrase  in  the 
second,  so  that  the  ear  is  not  satisfied  till  the  second  phrase  has 
reached  it;  and  therefore  the  second  reciting  note  must  not  be  made 
too  long,  or  the  ear  becomes  impatient.  If  the  chant  be  a  double  one, 
the  case  is  still  worse,  because  the  melody  is  left  imperfect  at  the  end  of 
the  second  strain,  so  that  the  third  reciting  note  is  also  limited.  That 
this  is  not  mere  theory,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  village 
quires  which  use  only  Gregorian  chants  are  greatly  superior  as  regards 
distinctness  of  recitation  to  those  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate 
diurches.  Among  Anglican  chants  some  are  much  more  simple,  and 
therefore  less  objectionable  than  others ;  but  if  there  be  any  as  simple 
as  the  Gregorian  tones,  they  can  hardly  be  better  than  them,  and  they 
have  not  the  same  advantage  of  antiquity.  Supposing  however  the 
habit  of  gabbling  to  be  got  rid  of,  we  will  not  say  anything  severe 
against  employing  the  more  sober  Anglican  chants  for  such  of  the 
canticles  as  have  not  many  long  verses. 

Another  serious  objection  to  Anglican  chants,  we  mean  that  large  pro- 
portion of  them  whose  only  merit  is  a  pretty  melody,  is  that  they  are 
only  constructed  for  treble  voices.  Now  treble  voices  are  very  valuable 
for  their  proper  use,  but  they  certainly  do  not  possess  so  much  dignity 
as  those  of  men,  and  therefore  cannot  do  justice  to  the  psalms.  Thfe 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  parts  in  such  chants  are  a  mere  accompaniment^ 
and  where  there  is  a  good  organ,  might  be  left  out  with  very  little 
sacrifice  of  effect.  On  the  other  hand  such  severe  melodies  as  the 
Gregorian  tones  require  men's  voices,  and  are  best  sung  by  men  in 
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unison,  the  trebles  accomfmnying  in  the  octave  above,  with  an  organ 
harmony. 

'.  As  for  the  popularity  of  many  Anglican  chants,  this  is  no  proof  of 
their  being  superior,  or  even  equal  to  the  ancient  tones ;  for  few  per- 
sons have  hitherto  had  fair  opportunities  of  hearing  the  latter,  and  the 
sacred  words  themselves  are  so  touching,  that  music  of  any  merit,  if 
the  hearer  does  not  perceive  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  them,  will,  when  it 
has  been  repeated  sufficiently  often,  leave  a  favourable,  and,  it  may 
happen,  a  deep  impression. 

•  We  conclude  this  subject  with  observing  that,  much  as  we  talk  of 
*'  oid  England,'*  and  glory  in  our  adherence  to  primitive  Christiamty 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  there  is,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  no  national  Church  or  sect  that  has  so  thoroughly  changed 
its  music  within  the  last  200  years  as  the  English.  Church  has.  It  is 
well  known  how  much  the  Latin  Church  has  retained  of  the  ancient 
chant,  and  how  that  is  now  recovering  the  ground  which  had  been 
usurped  by  the  theatrical  music  of.  the  last  age.  With  respect  to 
national  4)rote8tant  communities,  of  course  it  is  not  among  them  that 
one  would  look  for  the  ancient  chant,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  French  protestants  continue  to  sing  their  metrical  psalms  to  the 
tunes  to  which  they  were  at  first  set  300  years  ago,  without  even 
modernizing  the  notation ;  and  very  solemn  and  beautiful  they  are. 
The  same  is  in  a  great  measure  true  of  the  hymns  in  use  among  the 
German  protestants : — only  they  have  dropped  the  old  notation,  and  a 
few  modem,  but  not  effeminate,  melodies  have  been  composed  for 
hymns  of  more  recent  date.  English  musicians  alone,  not  content 
with  the  opportunities  which  anthems  and  services  afford  them,  have  di- 
vorced  the  psalms  from  the  venerable  melodies  with  which  all  Christen* 
dom  had  associated  them  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
-  7.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  Services  and  Anthems.  With  respect 
to  services,  we  greatly  prefer  full  to  verse  services,  for  the  latter  in- 
trude upon  the  province  of  the  anthem,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
be  equally  interesting,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  musical 
developement  without  rendering  the  service  immoderately  long.  It  is 
unfair  that  the  original  melody  of  the  Te  Deum,  adapted  to  our 
English  version  by  Marbeck,  should  be  so  completely  thrown  aside  as 
it  is  by  most  quires ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  melody  which 
he  has  given  for  the  Nicene  Creed.  With  respect  to  the  other  canticles, 
we  regret  that  services  have  universally  displaced  the  ancient  tones  in 
cathedrals,  not  to  mention  modem  chants. 

The  anthems  in  use  among  us  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  classed  under 
four  divisions ;  the  first  comprising  the  anthems  composed  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  some  full  anthems  of  later  date ;  the 
second,  the  verse  anthems  of  English  musicians  during  the  last  200  years; 
the  third  consisting  of  extracts  from  Handel's  oratorios,  with  which,  per- 
haps, we  may  class  those  of  Mendelssohn  and  a  few  others;  the  fouith, 
of  adaptations  from  the  foreign  church  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart.  &c. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  is  a  valuable  stock  for  daily  use.  The 
second,  amidst  a  vast  quantity  of  frippery,  contains  some  anthems 
.worthy  pf  being  sung  when  a  longer  one  is  admi9sible.     The  cfaoniaos 
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Mn 'Handel's  Messiah  are  not  inappropriate  in  tbemselres  for  the  great 
festivab ;  but  even  a  qnire  that  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
services  of  a  cathedral  can  hardly  do  them  justice.  Such  parts  of  the 
masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  as  are  fit  to  be  heard  in  churches  had 
better  be  used  only  as  voluntaries ;  for  their  construction  is  thoroughly 
instrumental,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  of  them  would  suffer  by  the 
subatitution  of  an  instrument  for  the  vocal  parts. 

8.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
that  the  rubric  after  the  third  collect  at  Morning  Prayer,  which,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  book,  relates  to  choral  foundations,  should 
in  some  churches  be  habitually  violated  by  the  omission  of  the  anthem 
on  Litany  days  and  Holy  days.  The  break  afforded  by  the  anthem  is 
especially  desirable  on  Litany  days ;  and  to  omit  any  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, most  of  all  a  musical  part,  on  Holy  days,  is  altogether  indefen- 
siUe. 

9.  In  reporting  the  state  of  things  in  any  collegiate  church,  we 
could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  pass  over  the  question  whether  there  be 
wedcly  Communion  or  not.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  it  our 
duty  to  treat  this  subject  at  large  in  this  series  of  papers. 

10.  As  there  is  no  rubric  respecting  the  afternoon 'sermon,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  the  practice  of  our  cathedral  and  other  principal 
churches  in  this  matter ;  especially  as  in  some  of  them  the  Sunday 
afternoon  sermon  has  been  established  from  the  16th  century.  There 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  custom  adopted  in  most  parochial 
churches  is  the  most  legitimate  or  edifying.  It  tends  to  insulate  the 
sermon  from  the  rest  of  the  office,  making  that  appear  a  mere  introduc- 
tion to  it.  Neither  the  prayers  nor  the  sermon  suffer  when  the  two 
are  brought  into  closer  combination. 

We  intend  at  the  next  opportunity  to  give  a  notice  of  the  present 
usages  of  one  of  our  most  important  quires. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  CHICHESTER, 

{JFrom  a  Correspondent,) 

The  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute  this  year  at  Chichester 
has  perhaps  been  less  brilliant  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  but  still  it 
Was  very  far  from  wanting  in  interest  or  importance.  In  your  own 
line  especiaUy,  of  ecclesiology,  it  may  be  called  singularly  rich ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  three  luch  buildings  as  Chichester  Cathedral  and  the 
conventual  churches  of  Boxgrove  and  Shoreham  presented  a  feast  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed.  To  myself  personally,  and  I  believe  to  many 
others  also,  all  were  entirely  hew,  and  I  certainly  had  no  sort  of  con- 
ception  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  all  three.  The  first  and  second 
objects  fA  attraction,  the  Cathedral  and  Boxgrove,  were,  as  usual, 
admirably  illustrated  by  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Petit ;  but,,  also  as 
usual,  some  of  tfae^minor'  objects- were-  passed  by ;  being  sacrificed  to 
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distant  exconioiu.  The  members  were  carried  off  to  ettormotu  dis- 
tances, while  the  Friary  and  S.  Mary's  Hospital  stood  wellnigh  un- 
noticed under  their  eyes,  and  Bosham  church,  so  interesting  alike  in  an 
historical  and  an  architectural  point  of  view,  was  introduced  only  inci* 
dentally  in  a  singularly  poor  paper,  which  communicated  no  real  infer* 
mation  whatever. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Institute  in  the  city  itself  was  of  the  most 
cordial  and  hospitable  character.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the 
Mayor  of  Chichester  (Dr.  McCarogher)  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry 
by  any  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  civic  dignitary  were  diligent  in  attendance  at  the  proceedings ;  both 
gave  the  whole  of  the  assembled  body  a  hospitable  entertainment  in 
tiieir  respective  dwellings ;  and  if  the  Prelate  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Mayor  in  being  able  to  offer  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  some 
important  remains  of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture,  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  sad  fate  which  had  relegated  the  temporal  power  to  a  mansion 
which  dated  from  a  time  as  Uttle  remote  as  that  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  When  we  got  further  from  the  city  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
the  Red  Book,  we  found  not  quite  so  much  good  to  record.  As  Au*  as 
my  South-Saxon  experience  goes.  Right  Reverend  and  Right  Worship- 
ful entertainers  are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  those  who  rejcHce  in  the 
higher  title  of  His  Grace.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chichester  appears 
to  be  strangely  infested  by  dukes,  who  have  taken  for  their  great  ex- 
ample the  famous  animal  known  of  old  as  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

''  Houses  and  charches 

Are  to  them  geese  and  turkeys." 

As  you  pass  along,  and  see  this  or  that  ancient  building  bearing  marks 
of  recent  and  wanton  mutilation,  or  this  splendid  church  half  neglected 
and  desecrated,  half  patched  and  marked  by  an  ostentatious  coronet; 
the  reply  always  is,  *<  The  Duke  did  it,"  "The  Duke  pulled  it  down." 
In  one  case,  however,  passing  by  a  venerable  ruin,  I  did  hear,  "  The 
Duke  thought  of  pulling  it  down,  but  changed  his  mind."  Happy  cir- 
cumstance, revealing  the  fact  that  even  the  ducal  mind  is  not  altogether 
steeled  against  repentance. 

Now  amidst  all  this,  it  does  appear  somewhat  strange  that  "  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  **  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond," 
should  have  been  ostentatiously  paraded  as  "  Patrons"  of  the  meeting. 
The  premier  Peer  and  Earl  Marshal  did  not  even  carry  his  patronage 
so  far  as  to  invite  the  Institute  to  a  banquet  on  curry-powder;  he  simply 
shut  his  door  in  its  face.  His  brother  of  Richmond  I  can  only  describe 
as  the  man  who  dismantled  Halnaker  House  and  the  Prior's  residence 
at  Boxgrove ;  as  an  open  enemy  therefore  of  archaeological  pursuits,  a 
heartless  destroyer  of  historical  monuments,  secular  and  religious.  Now 
if  fear  of  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood  prohibited  an  open 
protest,  the  Institute  would  at  least  have  consulted  its  own  dignity  by 
abstaining  from  enrolling  itself  under  the  clientage  of  such  a  "  Patron.'* 
It  was  poetical  justice  that  in  neither  case  did  the  "  patronage'*  take 
any  practical  form.  A  numerous  party  indeed  dined  at  Goodwood 
House,  but  neither  at  the  ducal  cost  nor  in  the  ducal  presence.     1 
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waa  better  employed  ;  at  least  an  investigation  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
in  the  company  of  Professor  Willis,  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impression 
so  agreeable  that  I  wonld  not  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  power  of 
being  able  to  say  that  I  had  once  dined  in  His  Grace  of  Richmond's 
Tennis  Court. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  very  far  from  think- 
ing that  it  is  at  all  the  business  of  every  nobleman,  or  other  rich  and 
great  man,  to  entertain  or  take  any  notice  of  a  large  party  of  persons, 
to  whose  pursuits  he  may  be  wholly  indifferent.  These  Dukes  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  Archaeology,  or  the  Archaeological  Institute  ; 
if  this  were  known,  they  should  have  been  left  alone  in  their  grandeur; 
the  Institute  should  not  have  compromised  its  dignity  by  begging  for 
"patronage"  of  men  indisposed  to  patronize ;  above  all  it  should  not 
have  appeared  as  a  flatterer  of  an  open  foe,  of  one  who  wantonly  de- 
stroys the  very  objects  which  it  labours  to  preserve.  I  hope  its  officers 
have  at  least  learned  a  lesson,  and  that  the  names  of  no  more  noble 
"  Patrons"  will  disfigure  its  future  programmes. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  l^th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  seems  now  installed  as  perpetuid 
President  of  the  Institute.  This  nobleman,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  the  higher  dignitaries  on  whom  I  have  just 
been  commenting ;  he  is  a  real  working  antiquary,  who  attends  the 
meetings  because  he  enters  into  their  subject,  and  altogether  makes  an 
efficient,  if  not  a  brilliant,  chairman.  I  would  not  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Earl  Cawdor  at  Tenby,  still  less  with  the  late  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton at  Oxford ;  but  a  considerable  experience  of  presidents  in  various 
localities  enables  me  to  pronounce  Lord  Talbot  to  stand  very  conside- 
rably above  the  average.  The  choice  of  presidents  of  sections  was  less 
fortunate  ;  that  of  Architecture  was  entrusted  to  your  old  ally  the  Dean 
of  Chichester,  who  was  incapable  of  tiding  any  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  ;  and  that  of  History  to  the  homonymous  Barl,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  either  incapable  or  unwilling,  as,  at  all  events,  he  did  not 
appear.  The  only  sectional  president  who  came  forward,  was  the  Hon. 
R.  Curzon.  jun.,  the  traveller,  you  may  remember,  who  made  abbots 
drunk  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  books.  The  cathedral  dignitaries 
of  Chichester  nevertheless  ventured  to  leave  their  own  library  most 
dangerously  open  on  at  least  one  occasion ;  perhaps  they  were  suf- 
ficiently assured  of  their  own  integrity  or  their  insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  rosoglio.  Mr.  Way  and  his  coadjutors  worked,  I  need  hardly 
say,  with  their  usual  unwearied  assiduity  at  the  Museum ;  the  only 
place  where  ducal  patronage  was  felt  as  anything  but  oppressive.  His 
Grace  of  Richmond  did  at  least  appear  as  the  exhibitor  of  several 
valuable  articles. 

At  the  first  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  July  I2th,  after  the  preliminary 
business,  the  reading  of  papers  was  commenced  by  your  old  antagonist 
Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  who  had  transferred  himself  from  the  Architec- 
tural to  the  Historical  Section,  and  who  appeared  as  the  author  of  a 
discourse  "  On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Earl  Godwine."  The  Builder 
pronounced  it  to  be  "  long  and  dreary" ;  one  of  the  local  journals  in- 
sinuated that  some  of  the  audience  went  to  sleep.    The  authorities  of 
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the  Institute  were  appareody  of  a  <tiffeTettt  opiaioou  as  they  adeeted  it 
for  speoial  thaaka,  along  with  the  papers  of  f^ofessor  Willis*  Mr.  Petit 
and  Dr.  Bruce»  of  which  more  anon.  At  ail  events  Mr.  Freeman's 
essay  was  a  oomfJete  refutation  of  an  insinuation  made  some  time  ago 
in  your  pages,  that  he  had  "  transferred  his  earlier  Saxon  love  to  a 
lian  this  or  lian  that." 

In  the  afternoon  the  company  were  invited  to  attend  to  hear  a  band, 
in  what  is  called  the  '*  Priory  Park.*'  This  park  coataias  the  lematDs 
of  a  monastic  church,  of  I  forget  what  order  of  Friars»  which  ought  to 
have  been,  but  which  was  not,  the  subject  of  a  scientific  memoir. 
There  stUl  exists  a  beautiful  Geometrical  choir,  without  aisles*  and  quite 
on  the  model  of  a  large  parochial  chancel,  such  as  Ayleston,  Bushbnry, 
and  the  like.  The  nave  is  destroyed ;  the  choir  was  till  lately  em- 
])loyed  as  the  Guildhall;  latterly  I  cannot  gather  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  any  certain  use ;  during  the  meeting  it  acted  as  a  sort  of 
supplementary  Museum.  This  sort  of  choir  seems  often  to  have  been 
employed  in  Friars'  churches ;  this  one  at  Chichester  reminded  me  a  good 
deal  of  Christ*s  Golhge,  Brecon,  which  was  also  a  Friars'  church  ;  and 
at  Winchelsea  is  another  ruined  one  on  the  same  type,  only  with  an 
eastern  apse.  Now  that  their  naves  are  gone,  they  look  just  like 
detached  College  Chapels. 

In  the  evening  the  Architectural  Section  assembled  to  hear  Mr. 
Petit's  paper  on  Boxgrove  Priory.  Unluckily  the  arrangement  of  the 
room,  not  a  good  one  for  heaiing  in  any  case,  was  altered  on  this  occa- 
sion so  as  to  make  the  lecturer  nearly  inaudible.  I  had,  however,  the 
benefit  of  seeing  Mr.  Petit's  beautiful  drawings  at  the  time,  and  of 
examining  the  church  after ;  so  that  I  suppose  I  know  pretty  well  what 
Mr.  Petit  must  have  said.  Boxgrove  is  a  most  noble  building,  which 
Mr.  Petit  first  introduced  to  notice  in  his  Church  Architecture ;  it  is 
evidently  a  special  favourite  of  his,  being  an  object  exactly  adapted  for 
the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents.  For  some  reason  or  other,  in 
Sussex,  when  a  church  was  half-destroyed,  they  seem  commonly  to 
have  pulled  down  the  nave  and  left  the  choir ;  elsewhere,  as  at  Waltham, 
Leominster.  Malmesbury,  Fotheringhay.  CroyUind,  Usk,  Chepstow.  &c. 
the  contrary  process  was  more  commonly  employed.  Of  the  two  evils 
the  South-Saxon  one  is  decidedly  the  leaser  ;  as  naves  are  much  more 
like  one  another  than  presbyteries  and  Lady  chapels ;  even  at  a  west 
front  one  can  guess  more  readily  than  at  the  arrangement  of  eastern 
apses  and  the  like.  Of  Boxgrove  we  have  the  eastern  hmb,  the  tran- 
septs and  tower,  perfect,  and  considerable  ruins  of  the  nave  and  the 
conventual  buildings.  The  ritual  choir  included  the  two  eastern  bays 
of  the  nave,  and  probably  the  space  under  the  tower ;  a  solid  wall,  just 
like  S.  Cuthberht^s  screen  at  S.  Alban's,  divided  it  from  the  nave  or 
parochial  church  to  the  west;  this  being  carried  up  to  the  roof  now 
forms  the  barrier  between  the  existing  church  and  the  ruins.  This  last 
portion  in  rather  plain  Transitional  work,  and  the  nave  has  no  north 
aisle  except  in  a  part  recently  excavated  at  its  extreme  west  end.  the 
doister  fitting  in.  so  to  speak,  into  the  recess  between  this  able  and 
the  north  transept.  The  transepts  and  the  low  massive  tower  are  oon- 
tempoiaryk  but  the  original  eostem^limb  has  given  place  to  a  magnificent 
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•tractate  in  iJie  Lanoet  style  on  a  nmdi  grander  eoale,  which  die  tower 
haielf  oyertops.  Its  great  pecoliaiity  it  ia  the  arrangement  of  the 
vaulting,  which  I  nnderstood  Mr.  Petit  to  eay  is  uoiqee  in  England.  It 
ia  not  easy  to  describe  it ;  but  it  is  something  of  this  kind.  All  the 
bays  are  square*  those  of  the  central  space  bang  double  the  width  of 
those  in  the  aisles,  so  that  there  are  four  bays  in  the  one,  and  eight  in 
the  other.  Consequently  in  the  clerestory  there  are  four  bays,  in  the 
pier  range  there  are  eight,  which  is  managed  by  making  the  principal 
piers  much  more  masttve,  and  throwing  each  pair  of  bays  intd  the  form 
of  a  couplet,  just  as  is  usual  in  triforia.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings  consist  of  the  fragm^its  of  a  Norman  chapter- 
house  and  the  residence  of  the  Prior,  a  Decorated  sttuctnre,  which  was 
perfect  UU  it  was  recently  unroofed  and  mutilated  by  the  noble  barba- 
rian to  whom  it  has  the  misfortune  to  belong. 

After  Mr.  Petit  followed  Mr.  Sharpe,  nominally  with  a  paper  on  the 
Church  Architecture  of  Sussex,  especially  on  that  of  New  Shoreham. 
The  greater  part  of  his  discourse  was  however  taken  up  by  again 
enunciating  his  "  Seven  Periods  of  Church  Arehitecture,**  which  he 
has  already  set  before  the  world  in  so  many  shapes.  This,  you  are 
aware,  includes  the  fourfold  division  of  Gothic  Architecture,  proposed 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  Freeman  in  your  own  pages,  and  since 
carried  out  by  him  in  his  more  recent  writings,  but  always  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  developed  from  hints  of  Mr.  Petit's.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  put  it  forth  as 
a  quite  original  discovery  of  his  own  without  any  reference  to  either 
of  those  authors.  Mr.  Freeman,  on  Mr.  Sharpens  conclusion,  somewhat 
slyly  observed  that  he  was  glad  to  find  in  Mr.  Sharpe  so  able  an  advo- 
cate of  views  which  he  had  been  the  first  formally  to  propound,  but 
which  he  was  conscious  of  having  implicitly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Petit, 
whom  he  was  always  willing  to  own  as  his  master.  Mr.  Sharpe's  only 
reply  was  that  Professor  Willis  was  a  very  great  man,  a  proposition 
which  Mr.  Freeman  had  certainly  not  disputed,  and  which  hardly 
seemed  to  bear  on  the  question. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday  the  13th,  was  mainly  devoted  to  what  is 
always  the  great  attraction  of  these  meetings.  Professor  Willis's  lecture 
on  the  Cathedral.  This  was  however  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Section  of  Antiquities,  which  I  attended  in  hopes  of  hearing  a  paper 
promised  by  Mr.  Piiilip  Freeman  on  a  supposed  round  church  near 
Chicfaester.  But  as  my  evil  destiny  would  have  it,  on  entering  the 
room  I  found  the  post  of  instruction  occupied  by  a  certain  Rev.  Mr. 
Haroourt,  alias  ArdcoU— the  local  papers  differ  as  to  his  description, 
but  I  believe  the  former  is  the  correct  one — who  was  talking  about,  I 
don't  exactly  know  what,  but  I  caught  here  and  there  words  like 
"British  villages,"  '< Roman  camps,"  «* Chobham  camp,"  "Druids," 
••Balaam,"  <'Pisgah,"  "Pontifex  Maximus,"  "influence  of  religion." 
I  had  really  not  imagined  that  such  an  exhibition  could  have  been  made 
east  of  the  Wye ;  and,  unless  Mr.  Harcourt  is  content  to  give  himself 
a  long  course  of  Worsaae  and  common  sense,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend him  to  select  an  Ebteddfixi  as  the  scene  of  his  next  performance. 
After  this  it  was.  absohitely  necessary,  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
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and  to  find  8om0  one  to  whom  to  exprets  one's  oonvictioii  that  tha 
massacres  of  u£Ua  and  Cissa  must  have  been  much  less  extensive  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  since  such  a  q)ecimen  of  Fuller's  *' Arch-Flam" 
bad  survived  in  Suthseaxnarice  till  the  nineteenth  century.  Unluddly 
these  consolatory  processes  detained  me  till  I  lost  all  but  the  fag  end  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  paper  read  by  deputy.  As  far  as  I  could  thus  judge,  I 
thought  he  made  out  his  case  very  satisfactorily  that  Chichester  con- 
tained a  fifth  (or  counting  Ludlow  Castle  chapel  a  nixth)  specimen  of 
the  round  church,  demolished,  I  think  I  understood,  in  the  civil  war. 

Next  came  the  great  Proiessor  himself.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  Mr.  Willis  on  this  oocasioa  really  outdid  himself,  did  I  not  re- 
member that,  (excepting  his  Oxfbnd  lecture,  which  was  unwcHihy  both 
of  himself  a^d  his  subject,)  I  always  thii^  the  disooorse  of  his  which  is 
freshest  in  my  memory  superior  to  all  that  went  before.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  cogent  than  the  whMe  of  the 
lecture.  Chicheater  Cathedral  is  evidently  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Willis, 
and  that  very  deservedly.  It  is  a  far  finer  building  than  I  had  any 
notion  of.  Rather  small  in  the  extent  of  its  four  mmn  arms,  (though 
spread  out  to  a  great  length  owing  to  its  large  eastern  Lady  Cluipel,)  it 
recovers  its  dignity  by  its  great  proportionate  height.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  Professor  through  all  the  details  of  his  investiga- 
tions, but  only  point  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable  points,  llie 
original  Norman  church  was  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
Leominster  given  in  your  June  number,  only  with  a  proportionably 
longer  presbytery.  The  apses  have  given  way  to  square  ends  in  every 
ease,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  has  been  lengthened  to  its  present  extent, 
though  its  builders  and  elongators  hardly  foresaw  its  present  destina- 
tion, full  of  books  above,  and  dukes  below.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  distorted  by  the  entrance  to  a  huge  vault,  showing  that  the  devas- 
tator of  Boxgrove  and  Halnaker  has  at  least  not  degenerated  from  the 
taste  of  his  forefathers.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  church,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  nave  with  its  curious  alterations,  which  were  illustrated  in 
the  most  felicitous  manner  by  Mr.  Willis.  Tlie  Norman  church  was 
injured  by  af  fire  late  in  the  twelfth  century ;  its  repair  produced  a  most 
curious  internal  casing,  the  vaulting  shafts,  rear-ardies,  &c.,  being 
substitutions  of  this  period,  while  the  mass  of  the  walls,  with  the  inner 
orders  of  the  pier-arch,  &c.,  remained.  I  was  rather  proud  that  I  dis- 
covered this  at  the  first  glance  without  the  Professor's  help ;  but  I  had 
not  seen  enough  of  the  church  before  his  lecture  commenced  to  know 
ivhetber  I  should  have  forestalled  any  other  of  his  discoveries.  The 
aisles  of  the  nave  were  hardly  recased  in  this  way  when,  so  immediately 
after  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  style,  their  walls  were 
cut  through,  and  a  row  of  chapels  added  on  each  side.  The  next  day 
I  had  the  advantage  of  a  private  examination  of  the  church  in  company 
with  the  Professor,  when  he  observed  a  change  both  in  the  Norman 
work  and  the  casing  about  half  way  down  the  nave,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  choir  had  originally  extended  so  for  west.  He  did  not 
quite  convince  my  intellect,  as  the  supposed  arrangement  would  have 
left  an  extremely  small  nave,  with  a  choir  of  preternatural  extent  for  the 
requirements  of  the  foundation. .  And  it  should  be  lemembered,  thai 
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its  tnunben  have  not  been  diminislied*  bat  actually  increased  in  later 
times,  so  that  one  cannot  assign  a  date  or  a  motive  for  the  contraction. 
The  Professor*8  main  stress  lay  on  the  change  in  the  casing ;  that  in 
the  Norman  work  I  thought  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  fire  which 
took  place  early  in  the  twelfth  century*  and  of  which  Mr.  Willis  strudi 
me  as  not  making  quite  enough. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  conversazione  at  the 
palace,  where  the  gprand  old  dining-room  of  Bishop  Sherborne  became 
the  fitting  scene  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  successor.  The  Bishop  also  ' 
granted  Sree  access  through  the  week  at  reasonable  hours  of  the  day  to 
the  other  architectural  attractions  of  his  residence ;  the  chapel,  a  pretty 
little  vaulted  one.  Early  English  with  Decorated  insertions,  and  the 
kitchen,  a  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  good,  but  not  quite 
after  the  use  of  Glastonbury. 

Thursday,  the  14th,  was  the  day  fyr  the  ezcttrsion  to  Boxgrove, 
Halnaker,  and  Gbodwood,  for  which  I  substituted  the  examination  of 
the  cathedral  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Boxgrove  I  have  already 
described ;  Halnaker  is  a  large  house  of  various  dates,  the  part  most  in 
your  line  being  a  Lancet  chapel  of  unusual  size.  On  Thursday  evening 
we  had  the  very  best  paper  I  ever  heard  on  any  subject,  namely  by  Dr. 
Collingwood  Bruce  on  the  Bayeuz  Tapestry.  The  subject  was  one 
with  which  I  thought  myself  rather  ftimiliar,  but  I  really  felt  ashamed 
at  the  number  Of  circumstances  altogether  new  to  me  which  the  Doctor 
pointed  out.  He  contended  most  cogently  for  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  tapestry.  After  his  paper  followed  some  others  of  less 
interest. 

Friday,  the  15th,  beheld  the  only  excursion  in  which  I  took  a  part, 
and,  in  which,  if  I  had  known  bdbrehand  what  it  was  to  be  like<  I 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  a  part.  Among  the  antiquarian  attrac- 
tions  of  Sussex,  the  Roman  pavement  at  Bignor,  and  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  Perpendicular  mansion  at  Cowdray  stand  conspicuous.  Either 
supplied  sufiicient  material,  and  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  Chi- 
chester, to  have  had  an  excursion  to  itself.  Unluckily  it  was  determined 
to  combine  the  two,  though  they  lie  in  qtute  different  directions,  and  the 
bill  of  fare  included  also  Petworth  house  and  church,  and  Midhurst  church. 
I  went  to  see  Cowdray,  thinking  also  that,  as  the  two  churches  were 
mentioned,  they  were  probably  important  buildings.  The  result  was 
that,  owing  to  the  enormous  circuit  chalked  out  for  us,  no  object  was  pro* 
perly  seen,  and  in  the  carriage  at  least  where  I  was,  the  horses  were  en- 
tirely knocked  up,  and  could  only  drag  us  to  Chichester  by  dint  of  the 
whole  company  descending  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  the  road 
formed  an  angle  of  179  or  less.  After  Bignor,  we  were  whirled  past  two 
or  three  churches  which  I  should  have  liked  to  examine,  to  Petworth. 
The  church  there  is  poor  in  itself,  and  has  suffered  at  the  bands  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry ;  but  the  attraction  seemed  to  be  a  huge  hideous  modem 
house  full,  I  believe,  of  pictures  and  statues,  but  where  my  only  food 
either  for  mind  or  body  was  a  beautiful  Geometrical  chapel,  horribly 
blocked  up  by  surrounding  barbarisms.  A  little  way  from  Petworth» 
we  found  at  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Holiist^ 
that  hospitality  which  the  more  splendid  abode  of  Petworth  ^did  not 
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chiuvh  and  some  domestie  reonaini,  wfaibh  I  examined  while  soaoebody 
read  a  paper  on  somebody  else's  tomb.  Thence  to  Cowdniy,  where 
ooiy  a  most  hasty  inspectioa  eottU  be  allowed  to  gateway,  hall,  chapd, 
and  kitchen^  and  whence  I  was  harried  away,  devoutly  cnniog  Bignors 
Petworths,  and  all  overlong  excursions*  At  last,  by  dint  of  violiiioos 
of  Mr.  Martin's  ac^  which  I  trust  Me  on  the  coBsdenee  of  the  inn- 
keeper at  Chichester  aad  not  on  our  own,  we  did  return  to  our  tem- 
porary home  just  in  time  to  make  our  appearance  at  the  latt^  part 
of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  hospitable  head  of  iJie  Ghiclmter 
Municipality. 

On  Satuiday  those  who  chose  were  carried  off  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
by  railway  to  Shoreham,  Lewes,  and  Pevensey,  a  comme  which  at  least 
allowed  some  rest  to  the  tired  beasts  vicUmized  on  the  preceding  day. 
As  I  had  seen  Fevenee^r  and  meant  to  see  Shoreham,  I  stayed  behind  to 
examine  objects  in  ClueheBter  and  ita  neighbourhood,  of  which  1  ac- 
complished the  Palaee»  the  Priory*  S«  Mary's  Hospital,  Boxgrove,  and 
Hahaaker.  I  have  already  mentioned  all  of  these  except  the  Hospital. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  building  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  a 
specimen  of  that  species  of  hospital  arrangement  in  which  the  building 
consists  of  one  main  body,  serving,  for  the  residence  of  the  inmates, 
with  a  chapel  at.  one  end  (not  idways  the  east)  divided  from  the 
domestic  portion  merely  by  an  arch  and  screen  just  like  the  chmcel 
arch  and  roodscreen  of  a  church.  The  chapel  here  is  very  perfect  ia 
all  its  fittings,  retaining  the  sereei^  aad  stalls  of  the  original  date;  the 
cast  window  is  unfortunately  blocked.  Some  people  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  the  part  outude  the  screen  was  not  a  desecrated  nave, 
but  its  whole  character  is  thorou^ly  domestic,  and  the  enonnoos  mas«r 
of  its  timber  roof  is  supported  on  large  wooden  posts,  as  in  many 
both  halls  and  barns. 

Of  the  places  visited  by  the  excursionists,  Pevensey  is  unquestional^y 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  England.  The  neaiiy  fwrfect  walls 
of  a  Roman  town,  a  meifisBval.  casde  within  them,  and  a  good  church 
at  each  end,  form  a  combination  of  attractions  rarely*  to  be  paraUeled. 
And  when  we  consider  that  this  is  probably  the  site  of  ^e  famous 
Anderida,  and  certainly  that  of  ^e  landing  of  the  Conqoeior,  the  his* 
torical  interest  fully  equals  the  ajsehitectural.  But  surdy  tble  spot 
should  have  been  reserved  with  Batde,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Eastbourne, 
and  Herstmonceux,  to  form  the  materials  of  a  distinct  meeting  at  Lewes 
or  Hastings  some  other  year,  instead  of  being  made  an  excuse  lor  neg- 
lecting the  proper  business  of  a  Chiohester  meeting.  Of  the  two 
cburekes,  Pevensey  haa  some  good  Early  English  woric,  hof  it  is  horri* 
bly  disfigured  by  Uie  greater  part  of  the  chancel  being  blocked  off. 
Westhaa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  was  originally  a  Norman  cross 
church,  with  apses  at  the  east  ends  of  the  tr»isepts»  but  its  ohanieter 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  western  tower  and  north  aiste, 
the  demolition  of  the  apses^  and  the  remod^ng  of  the  chancel. 

New  Shoreham*  Hke  Boxgrove,  is  a  fragment  of  a  grand  minater; 
about  the  same  extent  of  the  chnroh  remains,  but  Shoreham  has  Bothmg 
to  set  agaittit  thedomestio  buildings  of  Boxgrove.    Th^ps  leioaina  the 
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eastern  limb,  the  tranaepta  and  central  tower,  and  judt  so  much  of  the 
nave  as  was  invaded  by  the  rood-loft,  the  screens  having  been  carried 
up  as  at  Boxgrove.  The  history  of  the  church  struck  me  as  being 
something  of  this  sort.  The  builders  commenced  on  a  rather  humble 
scale,  the  eastern  limb  being  low  and  without  aisles,  the  transepts 
having  apses,  as  at  Westham.  This  is  shown  by  the  low  lantern 
arches  to  the  east,  norths  and  south,  and  by  the  gables  of  the  presbytery 
and  apses  still  remaining.  As  they  proceeded  westward,  the  ideas  or 
the  means  of  the  brotherhood  became  grander,  and  they  erected  their 
nave  on  a  much  more  stately  scale.  This  nave,  when  completed^  must 
have  thrown  the  little  original  presbytery  into  complete  insignificance, 
so  that  it  and  the  apses  had  to  give  way  to  the  present  magnificent 
eastern  limb,  which,  in  its  turn,  quite  overtopped  the  nave  of  interme- 
diate date.  This  presbytery  exhibits  a  peculiar  kind  of  transition,  and 
affords  a  grand  store  of  detail ;  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  design  on 
the  north  and  south  side  is  altogether  different. 

New  Shoreham  may  be  classed  as  the  head  of  a  group  of  admirable 
churches.  West  Tarring,  which  I  found  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  "  restorer,"  is,  or  was,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  local 
Early  English,  with  its  Lancet  clerestory  and  high  king- post  roof. 
Not  far  off  is  the  old  parsonage,  which  may  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner's.  Domestic  Architecture.  Broadwater  is  a  fine  cross 
church  with  a  vaulted  chancel ;  it  is  not  improved  by  the  demolition  of 
six  chapels  east  of  its  transepts.  Sompting,  besides  its  Saxon  tower, 
is  one  of  the  most  carious  churches  in  England,  and  Old  Shoreham  is  a 
grand  specimen  of  a  small  Norman  cross  church.  But  far  above  them 
all  stands  the  superb  fragment  of  Steyning  church,  which,  if  somewhat 
more  extensive,  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Boxgrove,  Shoreham, 
and  Chichester.  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  a  Norman  church  with 
rich  details,  which  led  me  to  imagine  some  small  but  elaborate  building, 
something  like  S.  Peter *s  at  Northampton.  Judge  then  of  my  astonish < 
ment  at  finding  myself  in  a  fragment  of  a  vast  minster,  magnificent 
both  in  proportion  and  detail,  and  of  a  character,  as  far  as  my  English 
experience  goes,  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  The  fragment  consists  of 
about  half  the  nave — ^four  bays  namely,  and  the  western  arch  of  the 
lantern.  The  transepts  are  gone,  the  chancel  and  west  tower  are  more 
recent,  the  latter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when 
I  reached  Steyning,  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  gathering  shades  added  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  general  efiPect,  they  also  very  considerably  diminished 
my  power  of  accurately  noting  its  details.  I  never  saw  so  large  a 
church  of  the  Norman  style  without  a  triforium  ;  the  massive  round 
columns  are  very  lofty,  but  a  clerestory  of  extraordinary  height  pre- 
cludes them  from  attaining  the  disproportionate  elevation  which  dis- 
figures Gloi^cester  and  Tewkesbury.  The  style  seemed  late  Norman, 
and  the  nave  was  evidently  designed  for  vaulting. 

To  return  to  our  doings  at  Chichester,  several  papers  were  read  on 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  1 8th.  The  only  one  I  remember,  was  a 
very  poor  one  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Vicar  of  Bosham,  on  the  Monastery 
anciently  connected  with  Bosham  church,  which,  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  such  institutions,  was  converted  into  a  College  in  11^0, 
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by  Warlewast,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  annexed  the  Deanery  to  bU  own 
see,  a  piece  of  plurality  one  degree  less  wonderful  than  that  by  which 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  held  the  Deanery  of  Penkridge»  and  those  of 
Canterbury  a  Prebend  of  Lyons.  This  Monastery,  previoufily  very 
poor,  got  rich  in  the  time  of  Cnut,  and  a  tomb,  many  centuries  later, 
in  the  church  is  traditionally  called  that  of  Cnut's  daughter.  Also 
Godwine,  and  subsequently  Harold,  had  a  house  at  Bosham,  whence  the 
representation  of  the  church  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Ako  the  church 
retains  a  Saxon  tower  and  chancel-arch  to  this  day — I  cannot  conceiire 
what  a  writer  in  the  Ecclesiologist  a  long  time  ago  meant  by  calling 
the  latter  "  late  Romanesque."  From  all  this  Mr.  Mitchell  inferred, 
Ist,  that  as  Cnut  enriched  other  monasteries,  he  might  have  enriched 
Bosham.  2nd,  that  Cnut  might  have  gone  to  visit  Godwine  at 
Bosham.  3rd,  that  he  might  have  taken  his  daughter  with  him  to 
Bosham.  4th,  that  she  might  have  died  at  Bosham.  5th.  that  she 
might  have  been  buried  at  Bosham.  6tb,  that  her  tomb  might  have 
been  renewed  centuries  after.  All  this  is  certainly  possible,  but  bad 
Mr.  Mitchell  consulted  Dr.  Bruce  or  Mr.  Freeman,  they  would  pro* 
bably  have  asked  him  for  his  evidence,  and  have  posed  him  as  to  the 
genealogical  process  by  which,  in  another  part  of  his  paper  he  made 
out  Eadgar  iEtheling  to  be  the  heir  of  Badward  the  Confessor.  As  I 
suppose  the  daughter  of  Cnut  in  question  is  not  the  Express  Gunhild, 
her  existence  as  well  as  her  buriid-place  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  Bosham  sextons ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
connect  Cnut  with  Bosham  at  all.  Godwine  and  Harold  are  the 
names  really  connected  with  the  place,  and  it  is  a  guess  at  least  as 
good  as  Mr.  Mitcheirs,  that  the  founder  of  Waltham  was  also  the  re- 
founder  of  Bosham. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Arundel.  I  and  several 
others  went  instead  to  Bosham  to  judge  for  ourselves ;  I  also  took 
Appledram,  a  village  with  an  Early  English  church  and  a  Perpendicular 
house,  on  my  road  back,  and  losing  my  way,  was  too  late  for  the 
evening  meeting.  Arundel  I  visited  on  my  return  home.  Being  the  wrong 
day  for  admission,  I  was  not  even  allowed  what  was  granted  to  the  ex- 
cursionists, to  see  the  outside  of  the  Castle.  The  church  and  remains 
of  the  College,  all  built  together  by  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  about  13S6, 
form  a  remarkably  uniform  pile,  llie  church  is  cruciform;  the  choir  and 
northern  Lady  chapel,  being  the  collegiate  portion,  were  dismantled  and 
blocked  off  from  the  parochial  church  to  the  west,  and  were  probably 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the  Earls 
which  they  contain.  To  the  inquirer  into  ritual  and  monumental 
antiquities  they  afford  a  most  valuable  study ;  the  architectural  student 
rather  carries  away  the  foots  that  the  choir  had  wooden  vaulting,  which 
some  Duke  or  other  took  down  and  forgot  to  replace  or  restore,  and 
that  the  nave  has  circular  clerestory  windows,  an  unusual  circumstance 
in  a  Perpendicular  building. 

The  concluding  Meeting  on  Tuesday  offered  nothing  very  remarka- 
ble. Some  papers  had  previously  been  read,  which  I  did  not  hear ; 
indeed  I  have  not  given  you  an  account  of  all  that  I  did  hear,  but  have 
only  picked  out  those  most  remarkable  for  goodness  or  badness,  a 
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Willis  and  a  Bruce  at  the  one  end,  a  Harcourt  and  a  Mitchell  at  the 
other. 

On  the  whole,  though  some  things  were  mismanaged,  the  Meeting 
waa  an  agreeable  and  improving  one.  I  am  especially  obliged  to  it  for 
the  occasion  it  gave  me  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  immense, 
and  to  me  previously  unknown,  architectural  wealth  of  Sussex.  A  still 
greater  feast  is  promised  next  year  in  a  Cambridge  Meeting ;  if  only 
the  members  will  be  satisfied  with  a  thorough  working  of  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  with  such  reasonable  appendages  as  Trumpington,  instead  of 
running  off  to  Peterborough,  Bury,  and  I  know  not  where  else,  as  some 
people  talk  of,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  finest  fields,  historical  and 
architectural,  in  all  England.  We  shall  also  find  such  men  as  Profes- 
sor Willis,  Dr.  WheweU,  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  on  their  own  ground, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  falling  into  the  jaws  of  any  more 
Dukes. 

And  now  I  am  bound  for  Brecon. 


SYDNEY  AND  FRBDERICTON  CATHEDRALS. 

We  have  at  various  times  called  our  readers'  attention  to  the  most  in- 
teresting and  noble  work  of  Sydney  cathedral.  The  loss  of  its  founder 
has  now  invested  it  with  a  melancholy  interest,  and  in  some  measure  ren- 
dered its  completion  a  still  more  pressing  duty  upon  the  survivors.  We 
own  to  somewhat  of  regret,  that  the  scheme  of  an  English  subscription 
towards  its  memorial  completion  was  not  more  warmly  entertained.  Still 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  notion  has  not  fallen  stiU-bom,  and  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  recurrence  of  our  present  number  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitical  church  of  Australasia 
is  being  built,  and  is  not  finished.  We  are  desirous  in  so  doing  to  call 
attention — as  a  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  question  has  raised  in 
Sydney  itself — to  two  letters  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  the  Rev.  G.  King, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  building  the  cathedral  at  Sydney, 
and  from  our  esteemed  member  Mr.  Walsh,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  papers.  Mr.  Walsh  dwells  upon  the  aspect  of  the  benefit 
which  this  completed  church  will  be  as  the  place  of  worship  of  immi- 
grants. This  undoubted— be  it  or  not  cathedral — it  is  cathedral  more- 
over, and  has  therefore  its  own  independent  great  claims.  Whoever 
may  be  the  new  Bishop,  let  the  cathedral  founded  by  Bishop  Broughton 
be  at  least  completed,  and  that  for  these  reasons.  1.  Because  it  is  (he 
metropolitical  church  of  Australasia.  S.  Because  it  is  much  needed 
for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  countrymen  emigrating  to  Sydney. 
3.  Because  it  is  the  memorial  of  Bishop  Broughton.  4.  Because  it  is 
a  most  important  link  in  that  simultaneous  developement  of  the  cathe- 
dral system,  which  is  manifesting  itself  throughout  the  reformed 
Church — ^in  the  Colonies — in  Scotland — and,  though  not  yet  so  ma- 
turely, in  the  United  States. 

Another  cathedral,  though  not  metropolitical — and  already  completed, 
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that  of  Fredericton,  has  al»o  its  peculiar  claims*  from  the  single-handed 
devotion  with  which,  under  great  trial.  Bishop  Medley  has  carried  it 
through.  Much  of  what  we  have  said  of  Sydney  applies  no  le^s  to 
this — it  has  also  its  own  distinctive  work  of  directly  influencing  the 
Church  in  North  America,  a  work,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
overstated.  In  an  ecclesiological  aspect  moreover  it  has  had  the 
advantage  of  having  been  finished  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Butterfield  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Bisliop  Medley  has  his  own  strong  claim  to  tlie 
.sympathetic  co-operation  of  those  who  live  at  home.  It  is,  more- 
over, no  secret  that  the  excellent  Bishop  has  suffered  severe  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  defalcation  of  persons  in  whom  he  placed  confidence. 

It  is  therefore  a  like  duty  on  our  part  to  keep  alive  the  aiding  of 
Fredericton  cathedral  as  a  good  work  much  needed  on  the  part  of 
English  Churchmen :  and  to  conclude,  our  treasurer  will  thankfully 
receive  and  transmit  all  donations  towards  the  cathedrals  of  Sydney 
and  of  Fredericton,  which  may  be  placed  in  his  hands. 


SEQUENTIiE  INEDlTiE.— IV. 

There  are  nine  printed  Scandinavian  Missals,  lliree  Danish — 
1.  Copenhagen  (Hafniense.)  2.  Sleswick  (Slesvicense.)  3.  That  of 
the  Danish  Dominicans.  One  Norwegian — 4.  Trondjheim  (Nidro- 
siense.)  Four  Swedish — 5.  Upsal  (Upsaliense.)  6.  Lund  (Lundense.) 
7.  Strengnas  (Streugnense.)  8.  ^bo  (Aboense.)  To  which  may 
be  added  9.  Linkoping  (Lincopense)  of  which  only  a  few  leaves  are  now 
known  to  exist.  Of  these, — No.  1  has  already  been  examined  by  the 
Editor, — and  several  of  its  sequences  have  appeared :  No.  4  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  for  Mr.  Neale's  book  ; — the  Sequences  of  the 
remaining  six  have  been  procured  for  us  by  our  valued  correspondent 
G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stockholm.  We 
propose  to  take  the  Swedish  Missals  first;  and  shall  devote  the  present 
paper  to  that  of  Strengnas.  Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of  that  city  ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  government  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  it.  It  was  printed  at 
Lubeck,  by  Bartholomew  Gothan,^  in  1487  ;  folio. 

^  The  verses  which  tell  us  so  are  worth  giving : — 

Virginis  a  partu  numeria  dare  cum  javat  annos, 
Mille  quadriDgentos  septem  simul  octoagiuta, 
Ecclesis  Gothon  Strengnensi  Bartholomseus 
Impressit  centum  Missalia  septaaginla. 
Ipsa  modo  ri tuque  pari  fabrifocta  Ubrantnr 
Quando  sub  officiis  pariformibus  officiantor: 
Prsesul  Conrad  us  Holmeusis  solicitavit 
Cujus  ])roposito  cleri  concordia  favit. 
Unde  piis  sacer  E ski  11  us  mentis  operetur, 
Ante  Uevini  tulamio  ri'um  quod  gratia  detqr. 
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XXIIL— In  Festo  Couona  SpiNEiB 

Synagoga  prseparavit  Spinas  fert  pro  galesi 

Serttinj,  ile  quo  corouavit  Id  coron&  spinel ; 

Caput  Regis  Gloriie.  Hostis  superatur : 

Ut  a  spinis  Uberemur  O  qualis  victoria ! 

Spinam  serti  veneremur  Quae  Yictoris  gloria 

Nostne  datum  patris.  Qui  spinis  armatur  ! 

Dum  immundum  et  egenum  Spinis  vinceus,  parens  spiusi 

£t  immundis  mundum  plenum  Spinis  victos  a  mind 

Mundavit  a  crimine,  Nos  defendat  jugiter : 

Christus  spinam  banc  sacravit,  Per  quern  peric  mortis  spina 

£t  spineti  spinas  lavit  Nostne  spinie  medicioa 

Suo  sacro  sanguine.  Nos  salvet  pereuniter.  Alleluia. 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  here  a  list  of  the  printed  Missals  preserved  in  Swedish 
libraries,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  notice : — 

ROTAL  LiBBART.    STOCKHOLM  : 

M  issale  Maguntinense,  1513. 

Cisterciense.*   Fol.  [Paris]  1516. 
Lnbicense.     Fol.  s.  1.  et  a.  u.  finem  sseculi  XV. 
Cisterciense,  s.  I.     Fol.  1487. 

Brandenburgense.     FoL  Niimberg.  apad  Georg.  Stocks.  148 — 
cuDctis  et  Dominis  et  presbyteris  cujosvis  diocesis.     Fol.     Magdebnrg. 
apad  Maaric.  Brandis.  1493. 
„      Upaslense.     Fol.  Basiliae.  1513. 

Upsala. 

Missale    notulam    Dominor.    Tentonicor.   .imitans.    Niimberg.     G.   Stocks. 
Fol.  s.  a. 
,,      Romanam.    Octav.  Venet.  1485. 
»>  ,,  ,j  1493. 

„      Aboense.  Fol.  Lnbeck.  1488. 
,,      Dominicanum.  Oct.  Yenet.  1497. 
„  .  Upsalense.     Fol.  Basilise,  1513* 
,y      Lundense.     Fol.  Parisiis,  1514. 
,»      Cracoviense.     FoL  Venet.  1532. 
,,      Pro  itinerantibosi  secundum  cnrsum  Ecclesiie  Cracovieusis.     Cracov. 

1545.     Quart.  (2  copies.) 
,,      Varmiense.  Cracov.    1587.    Fol. 

Cathedral  Library  of  Strkngnas. 

Missale  ad  ritum  Ultramontanorum.     Fol.  Veronae.  1480. 
,,      PaUviense.     Patav.  1505.  Fol. 
„      Strigoniense.  s.  1.  e.  a.     Fol. 
„      Strengneuse.  Fol.  Lubeck.  1487. 
M      Upsalense.     Fol.  Basil.  1513. 

Cathedral  Library  of  Linkoping. 

Missale  Lundense.     Fol.  Paris.  1514. 

n      Upsalense.     Fol.  Basil.  1513. 

Library  of  Skara. 

Missale  Upsalense.     Fol.  BasiL  1513. 

Besides  three  MSS.,  the  earliest  being  of  the  Xlllth  century,  of  which  we  have 
no  account.  We  are  indebted  for  this  list,  and  for  the  transcript  of  the  Strengnas 
sequences,  to  the  great  kindness  of  the  well-known  Swedish  Antiquary,  Mr. 
Klemming,  who  further  reports  that  the  Libraries  of  Wexio,  Wester&s,  Calmar  and 
Gefle,  contain  no  remarkable  Missals.  We  have  omitted  all  Roman  Missals  posterior 
to  1500.  In  the  above  list,  the  Missals  of  Liibeck,  Cracow,  Varna,  Gran  (Strigo- 
niense, Metrop.  of  Hungary,)  have  never  been  examined  for  sequences;  but  we 
are  in  hopes  of  ubtaining  a  collation  of  them. 
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XXIV.— In  Fbsto  S.  Botuidi  M. 


Coeli  ehorut  ento  ffaudens ; 
Colleetare  aimul  pTaudens 

Concio  fidelium  : 
Noe  justas,  vir  perfectiis, 
Deo  placens  et  dilectus 

PaiiMt  post  diluvium. 

Super  Syon  sanctum  roontem 
Deitatis  gustans  fontem 

Implet  desiderium ; 
Ad  eterna  jam  ascendit 
'Enoch;  David  apprebendit 

Honoris  fastigium. 

Hie  convertit  peccatores 
Ab  errore ;  sanctos  mores 
Docet,  sal  vans  animas : 


In  radice  caritatis 
Onus  laxat  paupertatis, 
Spargens  eleemosynas. 

Non  est  dolor  neque  Inctus 
Ubi  dulces  metit  fructus 

Laborans  a|pricola. 
Qui  cum  Christo  gloriatur, 
AxiffeliB  associatur 

Gloriosus  inoola. 

Rex  beni^e,  Jesn  bone, 
Nos  Botuidi  fac  corooie 

Fieri  participes ; 
Ut  supemae  Civitatis 
Exaltemur  cum  beatis 

Perenoes  municipes. 


XXV.— In  Fbsto  Concbptionis.' 


Quam  figurat  lux  primseva. 
Caput  vermis  calcans  Eva, 

Mundum  intrat  bodie ; 
Hiec  est  qu»  netcivit  torum 
Patemorum  delictorum, 

Dono  fulta  gratifle. 

Innocenter  ambulantes 
Legem  Dei  meditantes 

Parentes  promemit : 
Tarn  devotos  contorales 
Castitate  sociales 

Mundus  nunquam  habuit. 

Justam  quippe  ducunt  vitam, 
Pietate  redimitam, 

Miserando  miseris : 
Duo  stabant  infecundi 
Supportantes  gemebundi 

Legis  probra  veteris. 

Venit  tempus  quo  prodiret 
Ovem  lapsam  qui  requiret 

Nattts  in  splendoribus : 
Solem  parat  )id  amictum, 
Corpus  Matris  benedictum, 

Resplendens  virtutibus. 

Labem  si  quam  vides  solis 

Famam  nigral  bujus  prolis, 

Sed  non  fas  est  dicere 


SoKa  rotam  macnlari. 
Nee  banc  prolem  denigrari 
Culpie  quovis  genere. 

Absit  a  te>  mens  bumana, 
Suspican  quaeque  vana 

Dum  divinum  agitur. 
Opus  istttd  singulare 
Perserutantem  qn»rit  quare 

Sic  in  altum  rapitur. 

Cessent  ergo  detractores, 
Ignes  flantes  vastatores. 
Denies  frsenent  duriores, 

Contendentes  maculam 
Camis  Adie  profluxisse» 
Nee  conceptnm  hune  traiisisse» 
Quin  traductum  polluissa 

Propter  camis  regulam. 

Quod  excedit  notionem 
Non  re^uirit  rationem 
Sed  divmam  unctionem ; 

Ergo  mente  sedoli 
Coeli  Regem  adoremus, 
Matrem  Regis  collaudemos, 
Ut  cum  illis  conregnemus 

Per  eterna  secula. 

Amen. 


*  The  Upaala  Missal,  with  far  less  point ;  Martyr  Imhu  appr9hakdU. 
^  This  is,  perhaps,  an  unique  example  of  a  sequence  containing,  certainly  of 
sequence  polemically  asserting,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


S.  John  the  Baptist,  Eastnor. 
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XXVI.— In  Fbsto  SANCTiS  AnnjB. 


Felix  mtindus  ex  coeli  lumine 

Mir&  prorsum  in  altitudine 
De  stellarum  ordine 
Fulgens  pulchritudine. 

Magis  felix  Aiidk  progenie, 
De  qu4  natse  tres  SancUe  Filiae 

Clara  gignunt  sidera^ 

Astraque  stellifera. 

Primo  parit  Mariam  coeliciim 
Quee  pnecessit  vitam  aogelicam, 
Florens  area  gratise, 
Templum  Regis  gloriae. 

Hfcc,  quam  Deus  aervavit  Virginem, 
Verum  Deum  parit  et  Homineniy 

Coelum  sapientiie, 

Solemque  justitiie. 

Hie  prsdttlcis  in  auo  sanguine 
Nos  ezpulsoa  larit  a  crimine ; 

Adoptans  in  filioa, 

£t  Regni  consoeioa. 


Justum  parit  Jacobum  altera, 
Joseph,  Judam,  Symonem  socia  : 

Viros  apostolicos, 

Yirtute  magnificos. 

Uinc  Maria  majorem  Jacobum 
Sequens  parit,  JohaoDemqueproburo  : 

Qui  Christi  mirificum 

Scripsit  Evangelium. 

Anna  Dei  tot  benefieiis 
Conjugatas  pneit  et  gratiis ; 

Tot  stellis  novitiam 

Ditavit  Ecclesiam. 

Dole  nostras,  Anna,  miserias : 
Deus  in  te  monstrat  eximias 

Yirtutes  potentiie 

Dotesque  cleoicntiie. 

O  Maria,  dulce  refugium. 
Confer  Annse  per  patroeininm, 
Nos  sanctorum  gaudiis 
Perfrui  perpetuis.    Amen. 


XXVII. — ^Db  Uno  Confessors  non  Pontipicb. 


Felix  vixit  hie  Confessor, 
Verbo,  vit&,  fit  professor 

Christianse  fidei. 
Imitator  Christi  Ducis 
Memor  fnit  ejus  Crucis 

Cruorisque  rosei. 

Voluntates  abdicavit ; 
Camem  suam  castigavit 

Per  jugc  martyrium : 
Jejunavit  et  oravit 
£t  in  Cruce  se  roactavit 

Vivum  sacrificium. 

Armis  lucis  se  nunivit : 
Fide  fraudes  hostis'  trivit 
Roboravit  brachium : 


Mente  florem  mundi  sprevit : 
Pietate  motus  flevit 
Proximorum  vitium. 

Castus,  prudens  sic  vinoebat. 
Quod  dissolvi  cupiebat 

Relinquendo  sseculum ; 
Civis  factus  supernorum 
Regem  cemit  Angelorum 

Gustans  vita;  poculum. 

Salve,  fortis  Christi  miles, 
Roga  Regem,  quod  nos  vilea 

Expur^t  a  sordibus : 
Jesu  Christe,  nos  con  fortes 
Ejus  prece  quod  consortes 

Simus  cceli  civibus.    Amen. 


S.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  EASTNOR. 

Among  the  most  complete  and  costly  restorations  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  chronicle,  must  be  reckoned  the  rebuilding  of  jthis  church, 
effected  about  a  year  ago,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Liord  Somers  and  the 
present  rector,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  church 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  situation,  which  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful 


^  The  Missal  has  hostea. 
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spots  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  architect 
preferred  retaining  the  general  plan  and  appearance  of  the  former^ 
church  instead  of  attempting  a  completely  new  structure ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  exterior,  although  unusually  enriched,  has  scarcely 
enough  dignity  of  scale  and  design  to  correspond  with  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  unsparing  detail  and  rich  ornamentation  of  the  church. 
The  old  western  tower,  a  very  humble  one,  is  retained,  almost  un- 
altered. 

The  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  and  a  nave,  with  a  north  aisle  to  each  ; 
a  new  mortuary  chapel,  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle,  and  a  vestry  to  the  east  of  the  same  chancel -aisle  ;  the  old  west 
tower,  and  a  south-west  |)orch.  The  old  foundations  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  retained  ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  fabric  has 
been  rebuilt,  including  a  Romanesque  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  a  Third* Pointed  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle^ 
and  some  First-Pointed  lancet  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  remainder  of  the  church,  and  indeed,  all  the  new  work,  is 
of  a  rich  Middle-Pointed  style,  built  of  a  warm  reddish  coloured  sand- 
stone, quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interior  walls  are  of  ashlar- 
work,  which  produces  an  effect  of  solidity  always  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  chancel,  which  is  almost  a  new  design,  Mr.  Scott  has  given 
an  east  window  of  three  lights,  witli  radiating  tracery,  of  the  same  type 
as  the  well  known  examples  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ledbury. 
This  window  has  a  deeply  moulded  hood,  with  shafts  of  polished 
marble.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  there  are  two  low  arches 
westward  into  the  chancel>ai8le  *,  and  no  piercing  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  sanctuary ;  though  here  a  credence-shelf  is  bracketed  out  on  a  de- 
tached marble  shaft.  On  the  south  side  there  are  two  windows,  each 
of  two  trefoiled  lights,  and  with  marble  shafts  to  the  hoods.  Between 
them,  somewhat  needlessly,  is  a  priest's  door.  In  the  south-east 
angle  there  is  a  piscina,  of  elegant  detail,  on  a  detached  shaft.  The 
chancel -arch  is  of  rich  and  good  detail ;  and  the  roof  has  arched 
braces,  and  is  boarded  behind  the  rafters.  An  obvious  defect  of  this 
chancel,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  interior,  is  that  the  height  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  sanctuary,  though  marked  by  two  steps,  has  no  architec- 
tural or  constructional  'division  in  walls  or  roof. 

The  mortuary  chapel,  which  is  to  contain  the  tombs  of  the  Somers 
family,  opens  by  a  single  arch  from  the  north  wall  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle.  It  is  well  proportioned  and  impressive,  with  good  east  and  west 
windows,  and  three  deeply  set  single  lights  on  the  north  side,  lliere 
are  no  particular  architectural  features  in  the  rest  of  the  church,  so 
much  of  the  old  work  being  preserved.  Externally  the  ashlar  is  good, 
and  the  buttresses,  which  in  the  chancel  are  pedimented,  are  elaborate. 
But  this,  and  the  bail-flower  cornice  to  the  chancel,  and  the  rich  cor- 
nices of  the  mortuary  chapel,  with  a  profusion  of  copings,  and  gabled 
crosses,  and  of  carved  corbels  to  every  label,  are  very  allowable,  even  if 
somewhat  too  profuse,  in  a  church  of  this  character.  The  cliancel,  its 
north  aisle,  and  the  mortuary  chapel,  have  all  separate  gables ;  but  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  vestry  contrasts,  in  the  east  elevation,  with  the  middle 
one.     The  south-west  porch,  which  is  of  timber,  and  open,  is  rather 
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tingraeeful :  and  there  is  a  practical  mistake  in  having  the  large  door  a 
single  leaf,  as  it  swings  too  heavily,  and  when  opened,  is  an  encum- 
bmnce  to  the  interior.  Two  leaves,  or  a  wicket-gate  in  the  larger  door, 
will  be  found  a  more  convenient  arrangement.  The  lich-gate  is  o^ 
somewhat  too  ornate*  a  design. 

The  ritual  arrangements  are  very  perfect.  We  have  mentioned 
already  the  credence  and  piscina.  The  sanctuary,  though  not  con- 
structionally  marked,  is  of  good  proportions :  and  there  is  a  footpace 
to  the  altar.  The  altar,  which  is  of  excellent  height,  is  properly  vested, 
and  has  a  super-altar  with  candlesticks  and  metal  altar-cross.  These 
are  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  design  and  workmanship,  and  are  decidedly 
good,  though  the  cross  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  size.  The  stalls  are 
properly  arranged,  but  as  yet  only  provisional ;  the  rector  intending  in' 
time  to  provide  some  more  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  There  is 
a  high  chancel-screen  ;  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  most 
successful  details.  The  lower  panels  struck  us  as  being  needlessly 
high,  and  the  open  tracery  as  too  thin ;  while  the  beam  with  a  cornice 
which  forms  the  crest,  is  disproportionately  heavy ;  and  the  cross  sur- 
mounting it  is  neither  of  sufficient  size  for  the  whole  screen,  nor  has  it 
any  constructional  relation  to  the  beam  from  which  it  springs.  And 
besides,  the  detail  of  the  cross  seemed  to  us  of  a  later  type  than  that 
of  the  screen  itself.  The  choir-gates  are  good,  of  metal,  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Potter.  Under  the  arches  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
north  able,  there  is  a  remarkably  pretty  low  screen  of  wrought  iron, 
painted  blue  and  gilt.  Its  cornice  is  decorated  with  fleur-de-lys  and 
candlesticks,  and  we  saw  only  one  point  to  be  criticised, — that  the 
latter  would  have  been  better  if  they  were  some  six  inches  higher. 
The  organ  stands  on  the  ground  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
chancel-aisle,  and  is  played  (without  curtains)  from  a  finger>-board  just 
outside  the  metal  parclose  screen  ;  the  action  being  carried  by  trackers 
which  pass  beneath  the  floor.^  The  nave  has  a  tiled  floor,  and  is  filled 
with  open  -seats  of  oak,  without  platforms.  The  seats  are  a  little  too 
high,  and  their  poppy  heads  are  in  the  form  of  a  plain  cross.  At  the' 
south-east  angle  is  a  small  stone  pulpit,  with  a  moveable  brass  desk. 
It  has  polished  marble  shafts,  and  boldly  cut  foliage  in  th*e  capitals ; 
besides  statuettes  of  S.  John,  S.  James,  and  S.  Peter,  well  carved  by 
Mr.  Phillips.  The  font  is  of  less  happy  design ;  square  in  plan,  with  a 
circular  stem,  and  four  marble  shafts.  It  stands  on  two  steps,  and  is 
heavily  ornamented  with  a  carved  legend,  and  some  panels.  There  is 
as  yet  no  cover  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Scott  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the 
use  of  polished  marble  in  his  internal  ornamentation ;  but  with  this 
exception  and  some  very  inferior  staitied  glass,  there  \s  no  colour  at  all 
in  the  building.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and  we  hope  that 
it  may  be  intended  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  before  long  of  some 
polychromatic  decoration.  The  stained  glass — excepting  some  amateur 
work  which  we  shall  not  criticise — ^is  by  Mr.  Wailes.  The  east  window  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  openings  in  the  radiating  tracery  are  filled  with 

'  The  serrice  in  this  church  is  choral,  and  the  maaic  used  is  ezdualvely  Gregorian. 
The  minor  fittings  are  of  the  most  complete  and  satiafactory  kind. 

▼OL.  XIT.  BBS 
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angels,  but  their  design  is  not  good»  and,  their  attitudes  being  always 
vertical,  the  motifs  of  the  glass  and  of  the  fenestration  appear  to  be  at 
Tariance.  In  the  middle  light  there  is  a  coarse  and  vulgarly  designed 
"  Majesty,**  above  a  Crucifixion  which  is,  with  singularly  bad  taste, 
drawn  to  a  smaller  scale.  S.  John  Baptist  occupies  the  dexter,  ^d  S. 
John  Evangelist  the  sinister,  light ;  above,  respectively,  small  groups 
representing  the  Visitation  and  the  Nativity.  There  is  no  grisaiDe  or 
relief  in  this  window ;  the  design  is  crowded  and  confused ;  and  there 
are  two  incongruous  scales  in  the  same  light.  The  eastern  window 
of  the  south  side  is  considerably  better.  The  subjects  are  the  offering 
of  the  Paschal  LAmb  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac;  t])e  canopies  are 
not  bad,  and  well  relieved,  though  somewhat  late.  In  the  quatrefoil 
above  is  an  Agnus  Dei,  much  less  good  than  the  rest  of  the  window. 
The  western  window  has  the  sacrifices  of  Melchizedeck  and  Abel ;  and 
in  the  cinqfoil  our  Lord  holding  a  chalice.  The  subjects  of  these 
windows  are  further  illustrated  by  appropriate  legends  carried  by 
angels. 

We  may  mention  with  some  commendation  a  new  monument  in  the 
mortuary  chapel  to  the  memory  of  a  lady.  Under  a  low  recessed  arch 
there  is  a  large  slab  of  polished  Cornish  marble,  with  a  cross  above  inlsid 
with  glass  mosaic.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any  other  instance  where 
this  kind  of  mosaic  has  been  used.  It  is  perhaps  less  appropriate  here 
than  it  would  be  in  a  reredos.  More  stained  glass  is  contemplated  for 
this  church,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  building ;  than 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  one  more  ritually  and  architecturcdiy  cor- 
rect. In  a  case  where  so  large  an  outlay  was  intended,  and  where  the 
previous  church  had  so  little  merit,  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  architect  designed  an  entirely  new 
building.  As  it  is  however,  though  we  desiderate  greater  height  and 
space,  more  constructional  ritualism,  and  a  more  intelligible  and  uniform 
ground -plan,  yet  we  gladly  recognize  the  fact  that  Eastnor  church  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  most  costly,  and  most  church-like  works  we  have 
ever  described. 


AN  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  TOUR  IN  PORTUGAL. 

To  the  Editor  ofjhe  Ecdesiologist, 

Lbttsb  III. — Zamora,  Mibanda,  Bragan^a. 

Mr  DXAR  Mr.  Editor, 

A  diligence  runs  once  a  week  from  Valladolid  to  Zamora,  west  of 
which  there  is  no  carriage-road.  As,  however,  we  had  missed  the  one 
fortunate  day,  we  engaged  horses  as  we  best  might, — and  bade  adieu 
to  vehicles  till  we  should  reach  Braga,  a  distance  of  eight  days*  hard 
journey.     Accordingly,  at  five  o'clock,  on  a  pouring  morning,  our 
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beasts  made  their  appearance  in  the  courtyard  of  our  ion ;  three  for 
our  party,  now  reduced  to  that  number,  and  a  sumpter  horse,  on  which 
our  guide  occasionally  rode.  A  road,  which  was  little  better  than  a 
river  of  mud.  soon  brought  U8  out  in  bleak  unenclosed  fields,  through 
which  we  plodded  wearily  along,  the  clouds  however  dispersing,  and 
the  sun  occasionally  peeping  out.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
passed  close  under  the  fortress  crag  of  Simancas,  towering  high  to  our 
right — ^the  Duero.  here  a  noble  river,  winding  to  the  left.  Simancas 
is  the  repository  of  the  Spanish  state  records :  but  we  were. — which 
you  will  begin  to  think  I  have  forgotten, — bound  for  Portugal ;  and 
we  were  pushing  on  for  a  long  day's  journey.  So,  splashing  through 
mud.  or  riding  faster  over  sandy  tracks  of  common,  with  no  other  ad- 
venture than  that  one  of  our  party  went  into  a  kind  of  quicksand^  his 
horse  sinking  well  nigh  to  the  saddle  girths, — about  noon  we  made  out 
the  towers  of  Tordesillas, — a  most  welcome  sight.  While  our  dinner 
was  preparing  at  a  very  decent  little  posada,  we  sallied  out  to  see  the 
churches.  That  of  San  Pedro  has  chancel,  with  north  and  south 
chapels ;  nave  and  western  tower.  The  east  end  is  flat.  The  south 
chapel  of  S.  Andrew  is  modem,  and  has  the  effigies  of  two  Bishops,  its 
founders,  kneeling  at  a  desk.  The  nave  has  two  bays  : — the  piers  may 
be  Early  Flamboyant  or  Middle- Pointed,  the  mouldings  of  the  single 
lights  in  the  clerestory  seem  of  the  same  date,  and  are  very  good.  The 
tower  is  square  and  broad,  with  three  belfry  lights  on  each  face.  The 
Conventual  church  of  Sta  Clara  is  much  more  interesting.  This  has 
chancel,  with  north  chapel ;  nave  with  both  north  and  south  chapels, 
llie  material  of  the  former  is  brick  and  pis^  :  of  the  latter,  principally 
stone.  The  apse  is  trigonal :  the  choir  enturely  concealed  by  bed« 
hangings.  The  chancel  arch  apparently  First-Pointed,  but  cut  away. 
The  roof  is  high  and  coved,  and  of  very  fine  honeycomb  work.  The 
two  arches  on  the  south  are  very  fine  late  Middle-Pointed,  fifteen-foli- 
ated, and  with  rich  mouldings.  The  sacristy,  on  the  north  side,  is 
square,  with  two  massy  First- Pointed  wall-arches,  like  those  in  Denmark, 
on  each  side.  There  is  here  a  rood-beam  with  SS.  Mary  and  John ; 
the  first,  and  nearly  the  last  example  that  we  saw.  The  nave  has  four 
bays.  The  first  to  the  north  opens  into  a  First-Pointed  chapel,  the 
vaulting  of  which  has  been  Flamboyantised :  there  are  rude  wall-arches 
SA  before.  The  second  is  good  First-Pointed,  of  that  kind  that  is  cir- 
cular with  octagonal  cap  :  the  third  was  the  same,  but  is  modernised  ; 
the  fourth  bay  is  taken  up  by  the  gallery,  on  the  south,  the  nave  opens 
into  the  Saldana  chapel,  circ.  1430.  There  is  at  the  east  end  the 
finest  triptych  we  had  yet  seen ;  it  has  double  wings, — the  figures  are 
in  high  relief  both  inside  and  out,  and  there  are  eighteen  compartments. 
The  clerestory,  on  the  south  side,  has  two  windows  of  two  trefoiled 
lights.  Under  these  are  two  fine  recessed  tombs  of  the  founders, — the 
lady  at  her  husbaud's  foot.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  are  two 
other  recessed  tombs  :  the  knight  facing  north,  and  regarding  an  image 
of  S.  Andrew, — the  lady,  who  holds  a  book,  to  the  south.  Externally 
there  is  a  modem  campanile  to  the  church,  with  two  bells.  The  Con- 
vent overhangs  the  Duero,  which  a  little  further  down  is  crossed  by  a 
noble  bridge.     It  was  in  this  nunnery  that  poor  crazy  Queen  Juana 
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died  in  1535.     I  saw  also  the  church  of  Sta  Maria,  hut  it  is  absolutely 
without  interest. 

On  again  over  the  tedious  paramos  of  Leon;  never  far  from,  but 
liardly  ever  seeing,  the  Duero.  The  day  had  grown  more  and  more 
sultry  :  now  wild  heavy  clouds  rolled  up  in  the  south-east,  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  coming  storm.  The  little  church  of  Viilaiar  stands 
well  on  a  hill  bank  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  :  it  contains,  however, 
nothing  of  interest,  but  there  I  saw  a  pretty  picture.  The  churchyard 
path  winds  abruptly  up  from  the  road  to  the  south  door :  it  is  stepped 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  village  clusters  under  the  high  ground  of 
the  church.  From  the  village  there  came  a  confraternity,  with  banners, 
and  singing  a  litany,  along  the  village  lane,  through  the  wicket  up 
the  hill ;  and  when  the  foremost  banner  had  reached  the  church  door, 
and  the  furthest  end  of  the  procession  was  still  in  the  lane,  all  knelt. 
Where  I  stood,  my  eye  wandered  over  the  steppes  of  Leon,  and  rested 
on  the  black  clouds  that  were  rolling  up  over  them;  but  the  white 
banners  gleamed  in  the  sunbeam,  and  stood  out  gloriously  against  that 
inky  background ;  and  the  wild  moaning  of  the  wind  in  tiie  ilexes  that 
clustered  hard  at  hand  was  pleasantly  answered  by  the  Ora  pro  nobis  of 
the  kneeling  procession.  I  shall  mentally  bring  up  my  recollections  of 
Viilaiar  as  a  gem  in  my  cabinet  of  Ecclesiastical  pictures.  The  place 
is  not  unrenowned  in  history  for  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  by  the 
Count  de  Haro,  in  1521. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  on  the  high  ground,  the  storm  burst 
upon  us  with  a  fiiry  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  equalled.  The  hailstones 
were  at  first  really  tremendous,  and  then  followed  a  perfect  deluge  of 
rain  for  about  three  hours.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  these  vast  paramos, 
except  that  now  and  then  we  passed  a  drenched  shepherd,  keeping  to- 
gether, as  well  as  he  might,  his  flock  of  black  sheep.  These  sheep,  by 
the  way,  have  an  odd  find  picturesque  effect,  from  the  lower  half  of 
their  tails  being  almost  invariably  white.  As  it  grew  dusk,  and  we 
drew  up  in  a  circle,  and  drained  our  bottle  of  Hendaya,  I  thought  that 
^cclesiology  has  its  dreary,  as  well  as  its  bright  scenes,  and  this  was 
about  the  worst. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  over  a  marshy  common  we  could  jast 
make  out  the  towers  of  Toao.  We  rode  up  its  quiet  grass-grown 
streets  at  nightfall :  so  stiff  with  cold,  rain,  and  Spanish  saddles,  that 
on  dismounting  at  the  Posada  de  San  Carlos,  we  ootdd  not  stand.  But 
a  tolerable  inn,  a  good  supper,  and  a  passable  bed,  sent  us  forth  the 
next  morning  to  a  finer  day,  and  to  a  most  interesting  church. 

La  Isigne  Jglesia  Colegial  de  la  Ciudad  de  Toro,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  S.  Laurence,  is  a  truly  noble  Romanesque  church  of  granite. 
It  has  chaucel,  nave,  two  aisles,  two  transepts,  each  with  eastern 
chapel,  central  and  north-western  tower,  and  western  parish  church* 
The  central  tower  is  particularly  noble  :  it  is  circular,  or  rather  sixteen- 
sided,  with  two  tiers  of  as  many  windows  each.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, it  is  domed.  The  enormous  buttresses  and  the  fine  tourelles 
naake  it  a  most  noble  object.  The  apse  is  circular,  and  has  three  small 
circular  heads.  The  interior  arrangement  is  of  the  usual  Spanish  kind, 
with  a  double  iron  reja.     The  ritual  choir  is  in  the  second  bay.     Above 
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the  ap«e,  at  the  east  end.  there  is  a  wheel  window  of  eight  lights,  now 
hlocked.  The  crossing  arches  nearly  resemble  each  other.  Of  two  orders, 
and  pointed,  they  have  a  circular  shaft  with  square  flowered  capitals. 
The  north  window  of  the  north  transept  is  a  large  circle,  the  tracery 
being  gabled ;  the  south  of  the  south  is  a  wheel  window  of  six  lights. 
The  nave  has  three  arches,  with  elaborate  Romanesque  mouldings.  In 
the  aisles  the  windows  have  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  grotesque 
Romanesque  mouldings  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the  north  door  of  four 
orders,  the  interior  order  being  tenfoiled.  is  superb.  But  this  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  west  door,  of  seven  orders,  the  exterior  representing, 
what  I  do  not  remember  elsewhere  to  have  seen,  the  Last  Judgment. 
This  now  leads  into  the  parroquia  of  S.  Thomas  Apostle,  a  long  poor 
building,  which  has  its  eastern  bay  vaulted  (evidently  the  original 
porch,)  and  in  the  rest  a  flat  wooden  cieling.  In  this  collegiate 
church  I  heard  High  Mass  on  Whit-Monday.  The  Sequence,  Veni 
Sancte  Spiriius,  was  very  well  given.  After  the  Creed,  the  Dean  (I 
believe)  came  forward  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  and  read  a 
pastoral  from  the  Bishop  of  Zamora  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  famine 
in  Gallicia.  He  then  preached  a  very  respectable  sermon,  which  was 
listened  to  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  on  the  Christian  duty  of 
relieving  the  misery  of  fellow  Christians. 

The  little  church  of  San  Lorenzo  was  the  only  other  ecclesiastical 
building  that  I  saw  in  Toro.  It  has  chancel,  nave,  north  chapel,  and 
south  loggia,  the  former  being  strangely  disorientated  towards  the 
soath.  The  material  is  brick,  but  panelled  all  over  with  long  narrow 
circular«'headed  arches,  not  unlike  the  common  arrangement  in  Den- 
mark. The  apse  is  blocked  by  an  excellent  Flamboyant  retablo.  The 
subjects  are,  I.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sixtus;  2.  S.  Laurence  and  the 
poor ;  3.  S.  Laurence  before  the  Praefect ;  4.  S.  Laurence's  Martyrdom ; 
5.  The  Annunciation;  6.  The  Nativity;  7.  The  Epiphany;  8.  The 
Purification.  On  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Sancho  and 
his  queen,  a  sloping  top  as  usual,  the  queen  on  the  interior  and  highest. 
The  iron  railing  is  very  fine  Flamboyant.  Over  the  south  door  of  this 
church  is  a  notice  that  the  Christian  Faith  was  tolerated  here  during 
the  domination  of  the  Moors.  The  loggia  is  rather  curious,  three 
arches  in  breadth,  one  in  depth,  the  piers  themselves  circular,  square 
caps  and  base. 

Leaving  Toro  our  way  lay  through  valleys  among  bare  sand  cliffs, 
then  through  pleasant  woods,  or  rather  chaces,  the  air  everywhere  per- 
fumed with  the  may,  which  here  is  most  lovely,  lupins  and  yellow 
jasmines,  and  the  night-blowing  stock,  making  the  hedge-banks 
beautiful ;  a  kind  of  holm  oak  with  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
Judas-tree  with  its  bright  pink  blossoms  scattered  over  the  common. 
The  hoopoes,  too,  with  their  brilliant  crests,  and  enormous  green  lizards 
studded  with  all  the  colours  of  precious  stones,  served  to  remind  us  how 
far  we  were  from  England.  Then  again  over  a  huge  moor,  till  we  saw 
the  mediaeval  fortifications,  the  cathedral  and  sixteen  churches  of  Zamora 
on  the  horizon.  At  four  o'clock  we  entered  this  seldom  visited  city ;  a 
very  picturesque .  place  it  is, — lUimanesque  arches  everywhere, — long 
vistas  down  deserted  streets,  dim  colonnades, — and  struiige  narrow  lane- 
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staircases  between  city  wall  and  desecrated  convent,  between  church 
and  mansion  of  some  *'very  rancid  and  old  Castillian.'*  Here  the 
mantilla  begins  to  be  disused,  the  women  wearing  a  thick  stuff  shawl 
folded  over  their  heads.  The  Zamorese  costume  lights  up  the  recesses 
of  the  deep  dark  streets; — a  yellow  petticoat  bordered  with  red.  a 
chocolate-coloured  gown  lined  with  green. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  most  interesting.  The 
effect  on  entering  is  much  spoilt  by  the  large  Corinthian  chapel  which 
forms  an  ugly  excrescence  on  the  north  of  the  choir,  and  fronts  the 
grass  grown  place  by  which  the  building  must  be  approached.  Con- 
stnictionally,  it  has  choir,  nave,  two  aisles  to  each,  two  quasi  double 
transepts, — a  western  chapel;  and  a  western  tower,  besides  the  above 
named  excrescence.  Ritually,  the  division  is  this ; — sanctuary = apse  + 
one  bay  of  constructional  chancel + eastern  transepts^  which  are  all  cut 
off  by  the  eastern  reja :  entrecoro8=the  crossing:  ritual  choir = the 
two  easternmost  bays  in  the  nave ; — leaving  two  bays  for  the  ritual 
nave.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  some  late  Flamboyant  addi- 
tions, is  transitional.  The  size  of  the  sanctuary*  embracing  the  aisles 
as  well,  gives  a  very  grand  effect;  the  walls  were  hung  with  well  draped 
red  velvet.  The  apse  is  pentagonal.  Over  the  entrecoros  rises  a  kind 
of  dome  lantern,  no  doubt  the  type  of  that  at  Toro  ; — in  the  interior, 
it  is  arcaded  in  circular- headed  lights ;  in  the  exterior,  they  are  alter- 
nately gabled  and  circular-headed.  The  transepts  have  north  and 
south  Flamboyant  windows,  of  a  richness  and  grace  seldom  to  be  met 
with  here.  The  nave  piers  are  solemn  ;  circular,  with  square  base  and 
square  embattled  capites  :  the  arches  pointed,  and  of  two  orders.  The 
crossing  piers  are  of  much  the  same  character.  The  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel  has  an  arch  of  apparently  Middle- Pointed  work ; — with  ball- 
flower,  nail-head,  and  cable  mouldings.  A  western  chapel  to  this  aisle 
is  of  wonderfully  rich  Flamboyant.  I  hurry  over  these  details,  how- 
ever, in  order  that  I  may  dwell  longer  on  those  of  the  choir.  The 
staUs,  though  not  remarkably  early,  are  very  fine.  The  bishop's,  as 
usual,  at  the  centre  of  the  west  end ; — then  three  dignitaries  on  each 
side ;  then,  at  each  extremity  of  the  west  end,  a  door  into  the  nave, 
(which,  in  most  cathedrals  of  this  arrangement,  does  not  exist ; — ^then 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively,  twenty  stalls  with  subsellae, 
which  also  are  returned.  All  the  panelling  is  very  fine ; — but  that  at 
the  back  of  the  subsellse  I  will  give  at  full,  because  the  types  of,  and 
legends  concerning,  our  Loan  are  so  remarkably  well  chosen,  that  they 
may  be  useful  as  giving  ideas  to  our  own  church  builders, — and  might, 
1  think,  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  stained  glass. 

On  the  North  Sins  : 

1 .  Abel.     Vox  sanguinis. 

S.  Abraam.     Tres  vidit;  unum  adoravit. 

3.  Joseph.     Melius  est  ut  venundetur, 

4.  Melchisedec.     Rex  Salem  prof  evens  panem  et  vinum. 

5.  Job.     De  terra  surreeturus  sum, 

6.  Aaron.     Invenit  geirminans. 
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7.  Samson.     De  [comedente  exivit  cihus]^ 

8.  Samuel.     Loquere  Domine, 

9.  David.     Dominus  dixit  ad  me»  Filius. 

10.  Jeremias.     Dominus, 

11.  Ezekiel.     Porta  hac, 

12.  Oseas  (with  cross  botonn^e  on  breast).     Addam  ultra. 

13.  Amos.     Super  tribus. 

14.  Micheas.    Percutient  maxiUam. 

15.  Abacuc.     Exultabo  in  Deo  Jesu  meo. 

16.  Sophonias.     Juxta  est  dies, 

17.  Zacharias.     Jesus  erat?-  ' 

18.  Nabuchodonosor.     Quartus  similis  Filio  Dei. 

19.  Virgilius,  Bucol.     Progenies.^ 

South  Sidb  : 

1.  Moyses.  Prophetam  excitahit. 

2.  Isaac.     Vox  quidem  vox.^ 

3.  Jacob.     Non  au/eretur  sceptrum  de  Juda. 

4.  Balaam.     Orietur  stella  ex. 

5.  Gedeon.     Si  ros  solo. 

6.  Helias.     Ambulavit  in  fortitudine. 

7.  Helisseus.     Vade,  et  lavare  septies. 

8.  Salomon.     Levent  servi  mei, 

9.  Tobias.     Jherusalem.^ 

10.  Isayas.     Ecce  Virgo  condpiet. 

11.  Baruch.     Statuam  Testamentum  illis. 

12.  Daniel.     Septuaginta  hebdomades. 

13.  Johel.     Magnus  enim  dies  Domini. 

1 4.  Jonas.     De  ventre. 

15.  Naum.     Ecce  super. 

16.  Ageus.     Veniet  desideratus. 

17.  Malachias.     A  solis  ortu  usque  ad, 

18.  Caiaphas.     Expedit  vobis, 

19.  Genturio.     Vere  Filius. 

As  to  the  other  details  of  this  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  parish  altar  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir»  its  light 
trefoiled  canopy,  and  the  entrance  doors  north  and  south  to  the  choir. 
The  service  books  are  magnificent,  and  very  models  of  binding :  the 
great  central  lettem  with  its  cresting,  cross,  and  iron  banner  is  also 
fine.  The  western  chapel,  separated  by  a  grill  from  the  nave,  is  of 
First-Pointed  date,  and  contains  two  bays.  It  contains  three  remark- 
able recessed  tombs,  very  high,  as  all  these  Spanish  ones  are.     One 

^  At  least,  so  I  read  it,  and  understand  it  to  refer  to  Zech.  iii.  3.  Jews  erat 
mduitu  veatUnu  wrdidU;  and  to  refer  to  the  humiliation  of  our  Lord  in  taking  the 
vesture  of  our  humanity  upon  Him. 

'  i.e.  Jam  nunc  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 

3  Gen.  zzvii.  22.  Vox  quidem  vox  Jacob  est ;  manus  autem  manus  Esau.  This 
is  mystically  explained  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures ;  thence  the  allusion. 

«  Tobias  xiii.  16. 
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representing  a  knight  in  civil  dfess  and  sword  (1470)  is  matreUouely 
rich.  Another  knight  (1520)  is  placed  oa  his  side; — I  suppose  to 
show  the  effigy,  which  else  must  he  invisihle  to  any  bat  a  giant.  There 
is  in  this  chapel  a  magnificent  triptych  of  six  subjects :— the  Baptism, 
Crucifixion,  and  Decollation  of  S.  John  Baptist,  are  admirably  given. 
It  .is  impossible  to  see  the  western  fagade  of  Zamora  cathedral,  as  it 
projects  into  private,  grounds.  But  it  promises  well,  llie  tower  is 
square  and  lofty,  of  three  stages. 

On  the  second  afternoon  that  I  spent  in  this  churchy  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  sacristy  while  the  canons  were  vesting.  One  of  them  entered 
into  such  conversation  as  might  be  held  where  one  of  the  interlocutors 
spoke  Spanish  and  the  other  Portuguese.  Finding  that  I  was  a  "  Chris- 
tian," and  yet  not  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  his  astonishment 
had  something  almost  ludicrous  in  it,  and  he  summoned  his  brother 
priests  to  expound  the  enigma.  By  them  I  was  requested  to  give^n 
account  of  myself  to  the  Bishop,  and  was  marched  off  for  that  purpose 
to  the  episcopal  residence,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 
His  lordship,  however,  was  ill ;  and  thus  I  missed  what  promised  to  be 
a  curious  scene. 

The  churches  of  Zamora  are  singularly  difiScult  of  entrance.  The 
only  function  which  I  saw  on  the  Whit-Tuesday  that  I  spent  there, 
was  the  litany  and  a  sermon  at  S,  Pedro,  on  some  anniversary  of  the 
Corte  de  Maria,  The  church  was  crammed  full  to  the  very  doors,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  word  that  fell  from  the  preacher.  The 
building  is  only  remarkable  for  having  had  its  originally  distinct  nave 
and  aisles  thrown  into  one  in  Flamboyant  times,  and  vaulted  with  an 
immense  span.     Over  the  high  altar  is  the  shrine  of  S.  lldefonso. 

S.  Juan  de  la  Puerto  Nueva,  of  principally  Flamboyant  date,  has  a 
square  east  end.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  church  is  here  also  under 
one  vault,  the  span  measuring  somewhere  about  sixty  feet.  The  north 
porch  separated  by  a  parclose  from  the  chapel  of  the  Cross  has  an 
excellent  transitional  door.  Tlie  western  fagade  presents  a  curious 
Middle-Pointed  window  of  five  lights.  The  tower  is  at  the  south-west 
and  is  modernized. 

La  Maddalena  is  an  interesting  church.  It  has  chancel  and  nave, 
with  a  small  ancient  sacristy  on  the  south  of  the  former,  for  which  m 
modem  one  has  been  substituted  to  the  north.  The  date  is  transitional. 
The  three  circular- headed  windows  of  the  apse  are  in  an  arcade  of  square- 
headed  trefoils.  The  piers  of  the  apse  arch  are  twelve-dustered,  and 
First- Pointed ; — ^round  the  arch  itself  is  an  inscription  which  seems  to 
fix  the  date,  but  which  cannot  be  read  without  a  telescope.  In  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave  is  a  projecting  Norman  arch,  resting  in  front  oa 
two  voluted  shafts,  and  behind  on  two,  corbelled  off.  This  might  have 
Been  intended  for  the  canopy  of  an  early  altar ;  and  very  much  re- 
minded me  of  those  in  the  transepts  of  Lund  Cathedral,  in  Sweden. 
In  the  west  bay  is  the  apparently  earliest  canopied  tomb  that  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  not  recessed,  but  rests,  in  front,  on  three  transitional  shafts, 
with  curious  capitals  of  birds  and  monsters  : — the  tympanum  is  orna- 
mented by  harpies  with  interlacing  necks.  The  effigy  is  of  a  knight, 
in  chain  armour,  in  bed:  above,  his  soul  is  received  into  Atoaham's 
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kosom,  and  angels  attend  it  with  censers. — The  pidpit,  of  First- 
Poioled  datei,  is  against  the  wall,  ascended  by  steep  steps  with  solid 
hanislers ;  it  tapers  to  a  boss,  which  rests  on  the  head  of  a  dog,  who 
sits  on  the  stone  wall  bench.  The  clerestory  is  of  good  Transitional 
work,  with  internal  circular  shafts ; — a  circular  window  on  its  south 
side,  and  a  Aomanesque  marygold  of  six  lights ;  at  the  west  end  are 
some  more.  In  this  church  is  a  sham  which  I  neyer  saw  surpassed  in 
Bngland.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  an  apparent  altar  opens,  and 
discoTers  a  font.  This  equals  the  palace  upholsterer's  performance  at 
a  royal  christening. 

8,  Vincent  is  a  modem  church ;  but  has  a  fine  western  Romanesque 
door,  of  four  orders :  and  a  high  Romanesque  tower. 

8.  Maria  la  Nueva  has  sanctuary,  choir,  nave,  and  western  tower. 
There  is  an  eastern  excrescence  for  an  illumination,  which  gives  a 
curious  external  effect.  The  date  is  Romanesque: — the  sanctuary 
arch,  horseshoe  :  there  is  an  apsidal  chapel  on -each  side  of  the  altar, — 
the  remains  of  a  church  destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  1168 ;  a  mira- 
culous hat  is  preserved,  that  then  escaped  the  confl  igration.  The  font 
is  an  enormous  cylinder,  arcaded,  with  figures  of  saints.  The  cam- 
panile is  modern. 

^.  Isidore  is  not  worth  description.  8,  Maria  de  la  Horta,  in  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  city,  is  a  small  Romanesque  church,  not  without  its 
interest.  It  has  circular  apse, — distinct  sanctuary  atid  chancel  arches, 
and  a  nave  of  three  bays.  The  western  door  is  very  good :  it  has  a 
ball  moulding  which,  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  is  common  in  the 
Romanesque  of  this  province.  The  tower,  somewhat  modernised, 
serves  as  a  porch.  In  the  south-west  chapel  is  a  good  Flamboyant 
triptych,  with  S.  Michael,  S.  Andrew,  6.  Francis^  two  canonised 
Bishops,  and  an  Entombment. 

Near  iS.  Maria  de  la  Horta  is  S.  Leonardo,  also  Romanesque,  into 
which  I  could  not  get.  It  has  a  good  western  door,  and  a  fair  north- 
western tower,  and  broach  spire. 

It  was  early  on  a  May  morning  that  we  took  our  way  through.. the 
west  gate  of  Zamora,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  our  mules 
just  outside  the  town.  Never  were  poor  ecclesiologists  in  so  woeful  a 
plight  as  we,  in  our  first  attempt  to  mount  those  vicious  beasts.  After 
doing  battle  with  them  for  some  time,  the  worst  was  sent  ofi;  a  sub- 
stitute procured,  and  we  mounted  on  Spanish  saddles  rode  on  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  comfort  with  which  we  should  bestride  a  par- 
lour table.  Gradually  mounting  the  high  land,  we  now  saw  the  Por- 
tuguese mountains  skirting  the  horizon.  Our  road  lay  over  a  wild  heath, 
fragrant  with  gumcistus  and  lavender,  and  speckled  with  peonies,  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  them  wild.  The  scent  of  the  wilderness  of  gum- 
oistas,  as  ilfexhales  in  the  morning  dew,  seems  to  give  a  new  character 
to  travelling ;— wearisome  as  travellers  find  its  acres  and  acres  in  Por- 
tugal* for  my  part,  I  never  became  tired  of  its  delicate  white  blossoms 
and  deep  purple  star.  Table  land  still ;  and  while  the  mules  were 
baiting  in  a  lovely  venda,  I  lay  dovm  in  a  copse  of  red-leaved  oaks, 
almost  literally  in  a  bed  of  daffodils  and  peonies.  Our  guide,  a  Contra^ 
bmuUsia,  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  preferring  a  circuitous  route 
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to  Miranda,  <mr  go6l.  Over  wearisome  ploaglied  fields  we  passed  to 
Castro,  the  last  village  in  Spain.  The  church  is  of  Flamboyant  date, 
but  modernised.  Then  we  descended  into  a  most  lovely  valley,  dotted 
with  cork-trees  and  holm-oaks  on  either  steep  ridge ;  grey  rocks  tower* 
ing  up  here  and  there  from  the  softest  turf,  and  a  bright  clear  streamlet 
dashing  along  its  little  ravine.  This  is  the  boundary  of  the  countries ; 
we  urged  our  mules  across  it,  and  were  delighted  to  hear  our  guide  at 
length  cry,  Senhores,  aqui  estamos  em  Portugal] 

I  remain,  Sac, 

O.  A.  B. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


Hofy  TVimty,  Skirbeck,  Boston. — A  small  new  church  was  built  here 
a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
its  plan  comprising  a  derestoried  nave,  a  chancel,  two  transepts,  and 
two  chancel-aisles.  Besides  the  arches  opening  into  the  transepts  the 
nave  shows  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  of  two  orders,  rising  from  low 
shafts.  The  clerestory  is  low,  lighted  by  quatrefoils  in  pointed  hoods. 
The  roof  is  of  the  cradle  kind,  with  massive  tie-beams  and  king-poets. 
It  is  of  a  "very  dark  colour  and  looks  over  heavy.  The  chancel-arch  is 
corbelled  off.  The  chancel  rises  by  three  steps,  without  screen,  from 
the  nave;  and  the  sanctuary,  ruled,  is  lifted  on  two  steps  more. 
Somewhat  heavy  pardoses  divide  the  chancel  from  its  north  aisle» 
forming  a  vestry  with  an  external  entrance,  and  from  its  south  aisle* 
which  is  the  organ-chamber.  The  chancel  roof  is  a  cradle  one,  painted 
black.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  has  stained  glass  by  Wailes, 
In  the  tracery  is  a  Majesty  with  angels,  in  the  lights  are  medalliona 
with  subjects  from  our  Loan's  life.  The  glass  is  very  heavy  and 
commonplace,  and  much  wants  relief  and  white  glass,  although  there 
is  some  grisaille  in  the  back-grounds.  The  chancel -windows  have 
flowered  quarries.  The  altar  is  raised  on  a  foot-pace.  There,  are  two 
longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel  with  desks  before  them.  A  stone 
pulpit,  with  an  embattled  parapet,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  opposite  to  it,  outside  the  chancel,  is  a  large  opeii 
reading-desk  facing  west  and  south.  The  transepts  are  seated,  facing 
north  and  south.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  plain  open  seats  in  deal, 
but  those  in  the  nave  are  appropriated,  while  those  in  the  aisles  are 
free,  and  much  narrower,  and  more  inconvenient,  than  the  others.  The 
passages  are  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles.  The  font  is  poor,  octagonal, 
on  a  low  square  base,  and  vrithout  cover.  A  screen  between  the  organ- 
chamber  and  the  south  transept  is  too  ornate  for  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Externally  the  chancel- aisles  have  separate  gables,  and  all  the  roofs  are  of 
blue  elate.  The  nave  aisles  are  low,  with  lean-to  roofs,  and  have  small 
windows  of  two  and  three  trefoiled  lights.  There  is  a  door  without  a 
porch  at  the  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle.     The  single  bell 
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hanga  in  a  corbelled  niche  in  the  west  gable.  The  label  of  the  weat 
window  is  crocketed  and  ends  in  a  statae  of  an  archbishop.  The  aisle 
windows  are  without  labels.  The  tower  is  not  jet  built.  This  church 
is,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  a  more  ambitious  plan  than  is  justified  by  its 
scale ;  it  wants  character  and  appropriateness,  and  js  too  much  like 
other  designs  by  the  same  architect,  who  does  not  do  himself  justice  by 
cdiorches  like  this — which,  though  in  many  respects  full  of  merit,  are 
imdoubtedly  of  a  very  commonplace  kind. 

8.  Edmund,  Vobsier,  MelU,  Somersetshire. — ^This  little  chiirch  was 
briefly  noticed  some  years  ago  in  our  pages  when  it  was  in  course  of 
bnilding.  It  stands  in  a  very  lovely  situation ;  and  has  chancel,  nave, 
a  vestry  at  the  north-east  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The 
style  is  Middle-Pointed :  the  architect  was  Mr.  Ferrey.  Though  there 
are  not  a  few  architectural  faults,  it  is  very  religious  in  its  internal 
efiect ;  and  externally  it  looks  better  than  its  high  side  walls,  and  win* 
dows  not  well  set  in  the  walls,  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  The 
chancel  is  of  three  bays,  divided  by  arched  braces  which  spring  from 
vaulting  shafts  that  are  corbelled  off  on  a  string-  course.  The  east  window 
^-which  has  a  shafted  hood-moulding — is  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  with 
reticulated  tracery.  On  the  north  side,  besides  a  square-headed  trefoiled 
door  into  the  vestry,  there  is  a  two-light  window  with  a  shafted  hood* 
moulding ;  and  there  are  two  similar  windows,  with  a  priests'  door,  on 
the  south  side.  The  chancel  is  quite  correct  in  its  ritual  fittings :  the 
altar  is  very  good ;  there  are  returned  stalls  with  poppy-head  ends,  and 
anbselhe  : — a  solid  low  screen,  with  an  embattled  moulding  at  the  top» 
and  iron  fleurs-de-lys  set  along  its  crest.  At  the  north  end  of  the  nave 
10  a  stone  pulpit ;  an  organ  stands  on  tiie  ground  at  the  west  end : 
there  is  a  litany-desk,  and  all  the  seats  are  open  and  made  of  oak.  The 
nave  windows  are  of  one  or  of  two  lights,  and  they  have  foliated  hoods, 
after  a  common  Somersetshire  type  of  window-decoration.  The  west 
window  b  of  two  lights.  The  tiles  are  very  carefully  laid,  and  the  font 
is  well  carved.  Almost  all  the  carving  of  mouldings,  corbels,  &c.,  was 
executed  by  a  late  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  work — ^than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  careful  and  spirited,--does  him  infinite  credit.  The 
windows  in  the  nave  are  of  grisaille,  and  are  far  from  unsuccessful. 
The  glass  in  the  chancel  windows,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  is  feur  however  happy. 
The  subjects  in  the  east  window  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Holy 
Child,  (who  is  vested  and  crowned)  ;  between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew. 
S.  Edmund,  S.  Margaret,  S.  Elizabeth,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  are  represented  in  the  other  lights  in  the  chancel* 
Externally  there  is  quite  endugh  ornament — a  ball-flower  cornice  to  the 
chancel,  a  crest  to  the  chancel  roof,  strongly  defined  copings,  and  a 
leaden  roof.  The  vestry  has  a  gable  parallel  to  the  chancel.  There  is 
as  yet  no  tower.  A  small  lychgate  surmounts  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Ferrey's  which  we  have  liked 
better  than  this  church.  . 

8,  John  Baptist,  Hove,  Brighton. — We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  pre- 
tentious, or  a  more  unsatisfactory,  church  than  one  nearly  finished  at 
the  west  end  of  Brighton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Habershon.  *  The 
style  is  late  Middle -Pointed.     The  plan  is  cruciform.    The  chancel  is 
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ytTf  broad,  alinost  of  equal  width  with  the  other  three  arms  of  the 
cross.  All  four  roofs  meet  in  a  kind  of  central  crosaing  or  lantern; 
without  arbhes,  their  four  ridges  meeting  in  a  point  which  is  adcmed 
with  a  nondescript  pendent.  The  transepts  have  eastern  usles  which 
ajre  so  large  as  nearly  to  make  a  square  [dan  with  the  duuicel :  and 
from  the^e  aisles  project  two  ceastem  porches !  The  nave-iuales  are 
eq««Uy  broad  : — as  broad  m  fact  as  the  transepts  are  long :  ao  that 
the  whole  plan  of  the  chorch  is  nearly  a  parsUelogram.  A  tower  is 
hereafter  to  be  bnilt  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaiK^  There  is  a  dere. 
story  on  both  sides  of  the  nave^  and  on  both  sides  of  the  south 
transept,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  nave 
arcades  are  of  four  arches,  very  low  and  narrow,  with  heavily  moulded 
caps  and  labels,  .but  plain  bases.  The  detail  throughout,  wherever  it 
is  conspicuous,  is  of  a  most  exaggerated  and  ambitious  kind  :  the  cor«» 
bels  are  immense  lumps  of- foliage  and  flowers  :  and  on  the  piers  of  the 
central  crossing  are  incised  panels  of  carved  ribbands  and  foliage.  The 
roofs  have  arched  braces,  aad  hammerbeams;  and  spring  from  detached 
corbelled  shafts,  of  a  quite  First-Pointed  character,  overladen  however 
with  ball-iowers  and  other  ornament;  The  four  extremitiies  of  the 
church  have  jiretentious  windows,  of  five  lights,  with  tnteery  nnmis^ 
takeably  Flamboyant.  In  fact  all  -considerations  of  prt^riety  of  style 
give  way  to  an  opportunity  of  show  and  display.  The  labds  of  the 
arcade  terminate  in  sentimental  angels  bearing  crowns,  crosses,  and 
emblems,  and  the  evangelistic  symbohi  are  at  the  crossing.  The  chancel 
roof  is  panelled :  the  fittings  were  not  in.  when  we  saw  the  church;  but 
we  perceived  that  there  was  to  be  a  cross  tinnsverse  passage  between 
the  seats  of  the  nave,  about  a  third  from  the  west  end,  although  there 
are  no  aisle-doors  at  all.  A  west  door  there  is :  and  a  door  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  transept,  besides  the  east  porch  to  the  south 
transept  already  mentioned.  A  vestry  and  organ-chamber  occupy  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  Externally,  the  church,  built  of  flint,  with 
quoins  and  dressings  of  white  stone,  is  of  very  poor  design,  though 
equally  reoMrkable  with  the  interior  for  wasteful  profusion  of  expensive 
and  yet  ineffective  detail.  The  number  of  corbels,  efari)orateiy  carved; 
is  immense  :  each  window  has  two  carved  heads  to  its  label ;  and  the 
eaves  are  corbelled  all  round.  The  great  breadth  of  the  nave  aides  is 
very  disfiguring  externally  :  their  walls  consequently  are  very  low  and 
mean,  tor  a  town  church ;  and  the  windows,  divided  by  sniaU  and 
needless  buttresses  with  tiresome  regularity,  are  of  no  merit.  The 
gables  throughout  are  broad  and  low,  and  are  disfigured  by  large 
haunches.  The  west  door  has  a  small  pedimental  porch,  crocketed, 
and  ending  in  a  large  crop:  and  the  west  window  above  it  has  a 
crocketed  label.  On  each  side  is  a  tenantless  niche.  The  cnsping  of 
all  the  windows  is  of  a  late  and  indefinite  kind,  and,  as  to  execntion, 
is  as  spiritless  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  a  machine.  We  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  design. .  This  church,  we  may 
add,  has  obtained  a  certain  reputation  in  the  diocese  froDS  having 
ofigiually  been  called  ••  S.  Saviour's,"  and  then  receimg  lis  present 
name,  because  a  lady  resident  in  the  parish  informed  the  authorities 
that  S.  Saviour  was  a  corruption  of  S.  Xavier. 
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S.  Mary,  Gnuseniale,  Oarstom,  Lwerpaol. — A  clmrch  has  been  built 
in  this  hamlet,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holme.  The  style  is 
intended  for  Middle-Pointed,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  imitation  of  it.  The 
plan  is  a  wide  nare  under  a  broad  high-pitched  roof  rising  from  dispro- 
portionately low  aide  walls.  Bxtemally  one  supposes  that  this  area  k 
dirided  into  nave  and  auks ;.  far  in  the  west  elevation,  a  qnaai-nanpe 
projects  from  quast-aisles  abont  ar  loot,  jnsl  enough  to  allow  angnkr 
hnttreases  to  the  preieetbn.  We  have  noelj  seen  anything  Bu»ve 
ridieulons  than  this  detke,  j^kob  butlBssscs  hnring  nothing  in  the' worid 
to  support.  Internally  tiiere  arena  nreades :  but  the  gfeat  width  of  tiie 
naye  is  occupied  by  a  ehaoeel  and  two  aisles,  of  which  the  northern 
one  is  the  Testry  and  tiie  otiier  holds  the  organ.  There  are  also  broad 
transepts,  not  howcTer  as  high  as  the  nave ;  and  a  three-sided  apse 
projects  for  a  sanctuary.  Three  steps  rise  to  the  chancel,  which 
though  small,  has  stalls  and  subsellie :  the  sanctuary  is  reached  by  two 
more  steps,  the  position  of  which  is  not  fixed,  as  it  had  better  have 
been,  by  the  limits  of  the  apse.  The  area  of  the  church  is  densely' en- 
cumbered witb  seats,  those  in  the  transepts  fscing  n<Nrth  and  souths 
There  is  a  pulpit,  built  of  grey  limestone  in  coursed  ashlar,  with  drees* 
ings  in  Caen  stone — ^at  the  noith  of  the  chanoel-arch,  approached  by  n 
pretentbus  door,  wi^  a  croeketed  canopy  in  eompo,  through  the  wall 
from  the  Testry.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  reading-pew» 
facing  north-west;  and  then  a  poor  and  smidl  oak  lettem.  The  chan- 
oel-aich,  kbels,  cornices,  and  doorways  are  all  of  compo.  The  roof  is 
of  stained  timber.  The  building  does  not  orientate  correctly.  Bxter* 
nally  the  detail  k  mkerable«  The  roofs  have  ridge-crests,  and  some  of 
the  windows  indescribable  scroQs  underneath  them.  There  k  a  small 
south-west  porch,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  north  side,  which  latter  has 
a  pedimented  door,  and  k  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  sfure.  The 
tower  k  of  two  inadequate  stages,  with  an  octagonal  beU-turret  pro« 
jecdng  <m  its  west  sides  then  it  is  spkyed  off, — the  angle  buttresses 
following  file  spky- — ^to  a  third  nanrow  stage,  in  whkh  are  the  clock-- 
faces, under  croeketed  canopies :  then  there  k  a  belfry-stage  with  laige 
two4ight  windows,  and  above  a  thin  octagonal  broached  spire,  with  two 
ranges  of  spbre  li^ts  on  the  cardinal  faces.  The  angk  buttresses  die 
off  in  semi-pinnades  at  the  junction  of  the  tower  and  spire. 

S.  — • — ,  Abertiiery,  Llandaff. — We  have  seen  a  lithographed  view 
from  the  south-west  of  t^is  little  church,  whidi  k  designed  by  Mr. 
John  Norton.  It  shows  only  chancel,  nave,  and  south-west  porch  at 
the  very  west  end  of  the  south  side.  The  situation  k  very  picturesque, 
and,  the  ground  sloping  away  to  the  west,  the  west  end  is  raised  on  a 
high  substructure,  and  the  porch  raised  to  the  same  level,  is  reached  by 
an  external  flight  of  steps.  The  style  k  First-Pointed,  single  knoets 
in  the  side  walls^  and  in  the  west  gable,  two  detached  lancets  with  a 
quatrefoil  above  them,  grouped  together  by  a  trefoiled  label.  A  turret 
for  a  aingle  bell  crowns  the  west  gablcv  The  chaacel  shows  a  priest^s 
idoor  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  between  two  windows,  winch  we 
^oukl  consider  unnecessary.  The  copings  are  heavy,  of  stone,  and 
overhanging  the  walk.  The  design  on  the  whole  is  however  one 
of  good  promise. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS, 

Leith,  Edinburgh, — We  have  seen  a  perspective  view  of  these  schools, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Hay«  There  is  a  parallelogram  with  high  roof,  and 
-an  engaged  angle  turret,  open  and  surmounted  by  a  spire,  to  carry  a 
bell,  and  a  transverse  gable  at  the  other  end.  The  style  is  Pointed,  the 
windows  are  groups  of  trefoil  lights,  and  the  gable  one  is  an  unequal 
triplet  of  trefoiled  lights.  The  bell*turret  would  be  better  if  more 
simply  treated,  less  like  a  church-spire » 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Ely  Cathedral, — Some  more  stained  glass  has  been  added,  bat  none 
of  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  a  good  kind.  In  the  west  aisle  of  the 
south  transept  M.  Lusson  has  put  up  a  very  inferior  Romanesque  win- 
dow, grotesque  in  design  and  crude  in  colouring.  In  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave,  just  opposite  the  usual  south  entrance,  the  same  artist  has 
put  in  a  Third-Pointed  window,  representing  the  history  of  DanieL 
it  is  incongruous  in  its  parts  and  gaudy  and  vulgar  in  its  colouring. 
In  the  large  inserted  Third-Pointed  window  at  the  west  end  of  tbe 
nave,  was  some  old  glass  of  the  same  period,  together  with  some  modem 
filling  it.  This  has  been  repaired,  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  he  has 
supplied  some  more  glass  to  suit  the  old  part,  in  order  to  complete  the 
window.  This  is  rather  a  happy  imitation.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
spcnling  the  noble  restoration  of  the  choir  here,  by  taking  out  the  backs 
of  Alan  de  Walsingham's  stalls,  and  makmg  "  boxes"  for  the  wives  of 
the  chapter ;  and  an  experiment  has  actually  been  perpetrated  on  one 
side.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Dean,  some  at 
least  of  the  Canons,  and  the  architect  of  this  church,  will  ever  permit 
anything  so  barbarous  and  reactionary. 

Jesus  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, — ^Two  windows,  of  Third-Pointed 
date,  in  the  south  side  of  the  choir  have  been  £^led  with  stained 
glass  by  Hardman,  since  our  last  notice  of  this  beautifully  restored 
chapel.  Each  window  is  of  three  lights.  The  subject  of  the  one  is 
the  Adoration  by  the  Wise  Men  ;  that  of  the  others  the  Dispute  with 
the  Doctors.  The  glass  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Pugin's  revival  of 
the  rich  glass  of  this  period.  The  canopies  are  drawn  in  perspective, 
but  they  are  very  translucent  and  well  relieved  with  white  and  gold. 
The  drawing  is  bold,  but  naturalistic ;  the  tinctures  fine,  but  the  glass 
too  thin  and  translucent.  In  the  second  window,  our  Loud  is  seated 
in  the  middle  light,  and  there  are  two  doctors  in  each  of  the  other 
lights,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Joseph  behind.  There  are  cur- 
tains of  heavy  colour  as  a  background,  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
figures :  above  there  is  a  blue  sky  and  landscape.  Mr.  Hardman  has 
received  a  commission  to  fill,  during  the  present  summer,  the  four  lan- 
cets of  the  beautiful  Firjt-Pointed  arcade  in  the  south  side  of  the 
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Banetiiary  of  this  cbapel.  We  presume  lie  will  match  the  silvery  gem* 
like  medaUions,  and  the  delicately  flowered  mosaic,  of  his  eastern 
triplet.  The  sanetaary  roof,  a  panelled  one,  has  lately  received 
colour :  monograms  and  crosses  interchanged.  It  is  artistically  done, 
but  the  place  deserved,  we  think,  something  of  a  higher  order. 

2Vmtty  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. — Mr.  Wailes  has  lately  put  in  a  se« 
cond  stained  glass  window  in  the  ante-chapel,  in  all  respects  an  improve* 
ment  on  his  former  window.  The  upper  part  above  the  transome — a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean  of  Jersey*  a  member  of  our  own  Committee, — 
is  our  Lord  stiUing  the  storm.  The  lower  part,  the  gift  of  the  College^ 
is  the  feast  in  the  house  of  Lazarus.  In  this  group  the  figure  of  George 
Herbert  in  his  ordinary  costume  la  introduced,  at  our  Liord's  side, 
among  the  other  figures  :  and  some  lines  of  his  are  inscribed,  illegibly 
enough,  below.  This  is  a  bold  innovation ;  not  of  course  without 
some  authority.  The  Master  of  Trinity  is,  we  hear,  responsible  for  it ; 
as  the  window  is  monumental  of  George  Herbert,  hitherto  uncomme* 
morated  at  his  college.  It  would  have  been  better  surely  to  show  him 
in  a  kneeling  attitude.  The  window  generally  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
subject  glass  of  the  Third-Pointed  style.  We  earnestly  hope  that  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  we  have  to  chronicle  a  great  addition  to 
the  stained  glass  of  this  ante-chapel :  than  which  no  building  we  have 
ever  seen  more  wants  coloured  decoration. 

iS.  Benedict,  Cambridge. — ^Mr.  Brandon  has  prepared  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  this  church, — celebrated  for  its  Anglo-Saxon  western 
tower.  He  proposes  to  add  a  north  aisle  with  a  north*west  porch. 
The  east  and  west  windows  of  this  aisle  are  of  three  lights,  with  good 
Middle-Pointed  tracery ;  the  roofs,  throughout  the  church,  are  too  flat, 
but  are  ornamented  with  angels.  The  new  arcade  is  to  be  of  good 
Middle-Pointed  detail :  and  the  design  of  the  seats  is  ftdr.  But  why 
should  the  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  face  south  ?  We  do  not 
much  like  the  unnecessary  height  of  the  wall  to  the  parapet  above  the 
aisle  windows :  and  the  porch  has  a  very  original  side  window  com- 
posed of  two  trefoils  under  a  round  arch.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of - 
the  execution  of  these  proposed  works. 

8S,  Peter  and  Paul,  Brockdiah,  Norfolk,  was  some  ten  years  since 
in  a  miserable  condition  of  neglect  and  decay.  Works  of  restoration 
have  since  been  in  gradual  progress,  and  are  now  nearly  complete. 
The  fabric  consists  of  western  tower,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and 
chancel ;  it  is  principally  constructed  of  flint  (partly  rubble,  partly  set 
in  panels)  with  stone  dressings ;  and  is  chiefly  Third-Pointed.  Many 
▼eatigea  of  former  decoration  were  traceable  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  restoration ;  but  all  had  suflered  from  dilapidation  or  (incon- 
gruous) repairs.  The  masonry  was  in  many  places  superseded  with 
brick,  the  external  carved  work  was  crumbling  where  not  altogether 
destroyed;  the  internal,  both  of  wood  and  stone,  was  overlaid  with 
accumulated  whitewash,  of  which  an  extra  coat  was  applied  in  com- 
pliment on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  iacumbent.  Tlie  church,  in  short, 
presented  an  apt  type  of  the  parish — teeming  with  the  noxious  fruits 
of  plurality,  absenteeism,  and  indifference.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
era  was  marked  by  the  removal  of  a  western  gallery,  the  resort  of 
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idlers,  whole  imgukritieB  doriag  sernce  reached  dieir  cGmax, 
■moldiig  was  actually  perpetiated  therein.  This  change  was  soon 
followed  by  the  erectioa  of  a  faaadsonse  font  in  lien  of  a  siagalar  pik 
of  stones  purloined  from  a  neighbouring  high  tomb,  and  aaalgamaSed 
into  the  required  form  as  pedestal  to  a  breaklBist  bason.  The  bowl 
of  the  andeot  font  was  fbnnd  inverted  and  set  in  the  pavement  at  the 
chancel*door.  This»  together  with  the  fragments  of  the  pseudo-font 
was  bttUt  into  the  fonadation  of  the  new  one.  The  pillars  and  arches^ 
and  the  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Ralph  Teadring,  at  the  east  end  of  Che 
aisle,  together  with  the  adjoining  ptsciaa,  were  now  carefully  cleared. 
The  piscina  is  on  the  south  side,  cinq-foiled,  and  enclosed  in  a  tooth* 
moulding ;  it  ia  obviously  of  First-Pointed  work,  and  is  mentioned  as 
curious  in.  our  Hand-bocdL  of  Eociesiology.  In  repairing  the  exUrior 
of  the  wall  in  which  this  piscina  is  situate,  some  fresco  painting  was 
discovered  as  on  the  inner  face  of  the  east  wall,  against  which  the 
south  wall,  containing  the  piscina,  was  built.  It  was  hence  apparent 
that  this  south  wall  must  have  originally  stood  further  south.  The 
aisle  windows,  which,  4ike  those  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  had  been  Third- 
Pointed,  contained  no  remains  of  tracery;  their  menials  were  oi 
brick  and  wood,  and  their  heads  stuffed  with  brickwork.  New  win- 
dows were  therefore  inserted,  (copied  from  one  in  Over  diurch,  near 
Cambridge)  some  hood  corbds  alone  being  in  a  fit  condition  for  repair 
and  preservation.  In  renewing  the  jambs  of  these  windows,  many 
of  the  stones  were  found  bewing  First-Pointed  mouldings  of  bold  and 
handsome  character  (some  even  coloured)  buried  in  the  wall.  -  Hie 
north  windows  were,  in  the  succeeding  year,  replaced  by  new  ones 
copied  exactly  from  the  old,  the  soundest  portions  of  which  were- 
worked  up  and  re-erected  in  the  porch.  In  the  course  of  this  work, 
the  rood  staircase,  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  opening 
below  in  the  jamb  of  the  easternmost  window,  was  discovered,  cleared, 
and  made  good.  The  oak  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  which  had  been 
whitewashed,  were  ecraped,  and  new  bosses  fixed  where  necessary ; 
several  of  the  old  proving  to  have  been  richly  coloured.  In  preparing 
the  interior  walls  for  fresh  plaistering,  a  very  sqiall  roundheaded  window, 
vrith  enormous  splay,  was  disclosed,  a  little  east  of  the  nmth  doer.  It 
had  been  blocked,  and  a  buttress  built  against  it  when  the  church  was 
recast  in  Third-Pointed.  It  was  now  cleared  and  glazed  afresh,  a  oor- 
respondiog  aperture  being  ingeniously  made  in  the  side  of  the  ob- 
structing buttress.  Amidst  the  rubbish  filling  this  wall  a  corbel  painted 
md  gilt  was  found,  which  was  re-coloured  and  subsequently  fixed  in 
the  chancel,  of  the  remaining  roof-corbels  of  which  it  was  taken  as 
the  type.  The  restoration  of  the  chancel  was  undertaken  last  year, 
the  chancel-arch  having  previously  been  made  good,  where  injured  in 
erecting  and  in  demolishing  the  high  screen.  The  roof,  wfaioh  was 
modem  but  sound,  was  made  of  a  move  acute  pitdi ;  the  coUara  were 
raised  so  as  not  to  intersect  the  area  of  the  chancel  arch  and  >«sat 
window,  and  curved  braces  set  on  coloured  corbels  were  added.  Tlw 
east  wall  had  been  rebuilt  of  red  brick,  and  pierced  with  a  semi-circidar 
window  in  the  last  century  ;  being  still  substantial,  it  was  now  encased 
in  flint  work,  and  a  three-light  window,  copied  from  one  in  Oastie 
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Ashby,  was  inserted.  Diagonal  buttresses  of  flint»  panelled  and  wea- 
thered in  stone,  were  affixed  to  the  angles,  the  gable  was  raised* 
finished  with  coping  and  cross,  and  the  gutter  tiles  of  the  roof  ex* 
changed  for  slate  set  in  sloping  courses.  The  eastern  extremity  of 
the  south  wall  had  also  been  rebuilt,  and  contained  a  nondescript  win- 
dow ;  for  which  one  corresponding  with  those  in  the  aisie  was  sub^ 
stituted.  In  concreting  the  basement  of  the  walls,  the  foundations 
of  the  north  porch,  long  destroyed,  were  uncovered;  it  carried  a* 
parvise,  of  which  the  staircase  yet  remains.  The  traces  of  a  building, 
probably  a  sacristy,  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  were  discovered 
during  the  same  operation.  A  small  Romanesque  capital  had  been 
previously  found  amid  the  rubbish  in  levelling  the  tower  floor ;  and 
BOW  two  small  round-headed  windows,  similar  to  that  described  in  tlie 
nave,  were  revealed.  These  were  opened,  and  together  with  the  east 
window  of  the  aisle,  and  the  beads  of  the  north  window,  filled  with  painted 
glass,  by  a  local  artist ;  while  two  double  lancets  at  the  west  end  of 
the  chancel  and  the  new  south-east  window  of  the  same  were  filled 
with  Powell's  quarries.  The  rood-screen  (once  not  unworthy  of  its 
splendid  neighbours  at  Eye  and  Pnlham) — for  cutting  down  which,  in 
156],  an  entry  of  14d.  occurs  in  the  old  town  book, — has  undergone 
some  slight  repairs.  It  is  now  breast  high,  -and  retains,  comparatively 
little  injured,  its  polychrome  decorations.  High  deal  pews,  lately  the 
fittings  of  the  chancel,  have  given  place  to  solid  oak  stalls,  from  which 
(at  present  in  a  transitional  mode)  the  prayers  are  said,  and  where  a 
voluntary  choir  weekly  assemble.  A  stone  bench,  partly  copied  from 
the  sedilia  in  the  adjacent  church  of  Wink  field,  is  placed  beneath  'the 
south  window  of  the  sanctuary.  This  portion  of  the  church  is  raised 
on  two  steps,  and  the  altar  on  a  foot-pace ;  as  was  probably  the  case 
prior  to  the  process  of  levelling,  recorded  in  the  document  already 
alluded  to.  We  have  been  circumstantial  in  describing  the  present 
restoration,  as  it  affords  a  good  example  of  how  much  may  gradually 
be  done,  and  how  well,  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  single  parish  priest. 
Under  such  auspices,  the  church  has  been  rescued  from  advancing 
ruin  ;  its  archaeological  develojiement  unexpectedly  illustrated ;  its  fea- 
tures of  interest  or  of  beauty  have  been  preserved  ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  substantially  reinstated  in  a  fitter  condition  for  its  solemn  user. 
Several  desiderata  yet  remain ;  the  unsightly  and  tottering  tower  can 
scarcely  escape  condemnation  ;  pews  have  still  to  be  extirpated  from 
the  nave  and  aisle ;  a  new  pulpit  is  in  contemplation ;  a  suitable  fald- 
stool and  lectern  we  hope  will  follow  ;  and«  d^^aign  for  the  altar' window 
has  been  prepared  and  entrusted  to  O'Connor.  What  has  been  done 
is  deserving  of  all  praise,  and  has  entirely  (or  all  but  entirely) 
emanated  from  the  munificence  of  the  Rector  of  the  parish.  We  bid 
him  God  speed,  and  should  much  rejoice  were  our  notice  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  some  able  to  co-operate  in  the  work;  and  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  an  cNaerous.  however  grateful^  task.  .  -     « 

8, -,  Sohamt  CambridgesMn. — ^This  fine  church  Was  partiaHy^re^ 

stored  in  its  chancel  some  three  years  since.  Some  fine  old' stalls 'were 
ejected,  which  now  lie  in  the  north  aisle,  and  some  cumbrous  and  ex- 
j>eD8ive  new  stalls  put  in.  These  new  stalls  are  actually  returned  against  a 
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new  open  roodecreen,  of  very  mean  design,  acd  without  duors.  They 
have  subsellae,  and  the  desks  in  front  are  so  absurdly  high  that  they 
oan  only  be  used  standing.  This  is  an  unaccountable,  but  probably 
well  meant,  vagary, — but  the  new  stalls  have,  we  imagine,  never  been 
put  to  any  use.  In  the  north  chancel  aisle  there  remains  a  figure  of 
a  bishop— of  poor  design — in  distemper.  When  we  saw  this  church  the 
nave  was  undergoing  so-called  restoration.  It  was  well  meant,  but 
nothing  could  possibly  be  worse.  The  tower  had  been  lath-and- 
plaictered — ^some  fine  wide- apart  old  oak  benches  brought  close 
together  to  increase  the  accommodations-some  new  uniform  deal  pews 
erected  for  the  dissentient  parishioners, — and  scraping  and  cleaning 
going  on  to  the  stone  work.  But  we  shall  scarcely  be  believed  when 
we  say  that  we  found  the  capitals  of  the  lantern  arches — of  noble 
Transitional  foliage— -actually  being  recut  by  an  ignorant  mason  widi 
the  most  ruthless  of  chisels,  merely  because  any  other  process  of  re- 
moving paint  and  whitewash  was  found  tedious.  Defend  us  from  such 
cruel  "  restoration !" 

5.  Mary,  Aldridge,  Staffordshire. — A  good  sermon  by  Mr.  Oredey, 
preached  at  the  reopening  of  this  church,  under  the  title  of  Hoiy  Ward- 
ship, and  courteously  forwarded  to  us  by  the  rector,  enables  us  to 
notice  the  restoration  from  an  exterior  and  an  interior  view  and  a  de- 
scriptive account  prefixed  to  the  brochure.  The  state  of  the  building, 
in  spite  of  some  well-meant  improvements  in  1841,  was  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  late  works  were  commenced.  These  comprised,  the 
rebuilding  and  enlarging  of  the  north  aisle,  the  removal  of  the  galleries, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel ;  and  were  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Salvin.  The  present  nave  is  60|  feet  long  by  1 7  ft.  9  in.  broad ; 
and  the  chancel  34  ft.  7  in.  long,  by  IS  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  new  north 
aisle,  extending  eastwards  as  a  chancel-aisle,  is  57  ft.  8  in.  long,  by 
91  ft.  8  in.  wide.  Its  side  windows  are  uniform,  of  Flamboyant  tra- 
cery, with  alternating  buttresses.  The  east  window  of  the  aisle  is  a 
copy  from  one  in  S.  Jean,  Caen,  and  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  Hie  roof  is  an  open  one»  of  massive 
timber ;  the  great  breadth  of  the  aisle  causes  the  gable  to  be  heavy  and 
clumsy  externally.  One  step  rises  to  the  choir,  and  two  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. There  are  oak  stalls  in  the  chancel ;  but  a  prayer^desk,  as  well 
as  a  pulpit  and  lettem,  in  the  nave.  All  the  seats  are  of  stained  deal, 
uniform,  and  all  open.  The  whitewash,  of  course,  has  been  scraped 
off,  the  western  arch  into  the  tower  thrown  open,  and  a  new  font  pro- 
vided. There  is  an  open  rail  to  the  sanctuary,  but  no  screen  of  any 
kind  to  the  chancel. 

All  Saints,  Maidslone. — Since  we  noticed  the  restoration  of  this 
church,  it  has  undergone  a  further  improvement  in  the  placing  of  the 
organ  in  the  south  choir  aisle,  bracketed  out  above  the  sacristy  door. 
The  pipes  are  plain,  within  a  case  of  open  Third-Pointed  screen  work, 
very  prettily  coloured.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  very  successful  here, 
as  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  in  dealing  with  his  organ. 
We  trust  that  not  many  years  may  elapse  before  roofs  <rf  a  good  charac- 
ter win  replace  the  miserable  plaister  cielings  which  now  disfigure  this 
church. 
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5.  Nicholas,  Kemerton,  Gloucestershire » — ^The  addition  of  an  orgaa- 
chamber  over  the  sacristy,  and  the  completion  of  the  polychromatic 
decoration  of  the  chancel,  have  been  very  successfully  achieved  here  by 
Mr.  Carpenter.  The  sacristy  has  had  a  second  story  added  to  it. 
under  a  gabled  roof,  running  transversely  to  the  chancel,  and  opening 
to  the  chancel  by  an  arch,  within  which  the  organ — an  instrument  of 
great  power  and  fine  tone — is  bracketed  out  on  a  stone  corbel,  very 
boldly  moulded.  The  pipes  are  ungilt,  but  the  sound-holes  are  very 
prettily  diapered ;  and  the  beam  which  crosses  them  horizontally  for 
their  support,  is  coloured  and  gilt,  with  an  appropriate  text,  (Ephes.  v. 
1 9.)  rather  pedantically,  perhaps,  written  in  Greek.  The  corbel  below 
is  very  richly  painted,  its  bold  horizontal  mouldings  affording  a  very 
good  field  for  decoration.  The  roof  is  a  boarded  one  ;  and  here,  as  in 
Merton  Chapel,  the  natural  colour  of  the  oak  is  left  as  a  background, 
while  on  each  panel  is  painted  in  a  flower  pattern  either  a  monogram, 
or  an  angel  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  patron  saint,  or  a  label  with  the 
words  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  The  ribs  also  are  painted*  and  the  whole  of 
this  colouring  is  very  delicate  and  effective.  The  walls  are  diapered 
with  roses  and  a  blue  flower ;  and  their  lower  part,  like  a  dado,  is 
stencilled  with  a  dark  green  pattern ;  which  rises,  with  the  steps,  to  the 
level  of  the  sanctuary.  In  this  church,  built  some  years  ago,  the  sanor 
tuary  is  only  marked  by  its  level.  Behind  the  altar  there  is  a  heavy 
red  pattern,  rather  wanting  the  relief  of  gilding  or  contrasted  colour. 
The  east  wall  is  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  flowing  pattern  of 
vine-branches:  and  the  jambs  and  shafts  of  the  east  window  are 
coloured.  All  the  window  jambs  have  different  patterns.  The  foun* 
der*8-tomb  below  the  organ,  is  diapered  in  patterns,  and  the  shields 
and  ball-flowers  in  its  broadly  chamfered  arch,  are  very  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  There  is  also  a  moveable  credence-table,  very  delicately 
coloured  and  gilt.  In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  pattern  colouring 
in  this  chancel  the  effect  is  not  gaudy  nor  excessive ;  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  good  taste  and  harmony  of  the  painting,  and  to  the  judicious 
contrast  afforded  by  the  unpainted  roodscreen,  and  stalls,  and  chancel- 
arch,  and  vestry  door.  Mr.  Crace  was  employed  for  the  polychrome. 
There  is  in  the  chancel  a  very  elegant  corona  in  brass  and  iron  (the 
latter  painted  blue)  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

iS.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol. — The  restoration  of  the  exquisite  north- 
west porch  has  now  been  finished,  and  also  the  external  works  in  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross ;  and  the  south  transept  is  now  in  course  of 
careful  and  judicious  restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Godwin.  In- 
ternally Hhe  hideous  altar-piece  by  Hogarth  has  been  removed  from 
the  east  end,  and  placed  temporarily  on  the  north  side.  We  believe 
that  the  parochial  authorities  wish  to  sell  it ;  and  we  heartily  wish  they 
could  get  rid  of  it.  This  throws  open  the  eastern  arch  opening  to  the 
Liady-chapel :  and  here  there  is  an  open  stone  screen,  of  Third- 
Pointed  style,  with  a  door  in  the  middle,  behind  the  altar,  restored 
from  ancient  data.  Above  the  arch  is  a  low  seven-light  window,  which 
has  been  restored  and  filled  with  glass  by  Wailes.  The  subjects  of  the 
groups  are  the  Betrayal,  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Pilate,  that  of  the  High 
Priest,  the  Scourging,  the  Smiting,  the  Blindfolding  and  the  Bearing 
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of  the  Cross.  The  drapery  U  heavy  and  confused,  from  the  absence  of 
any  relief  by  white  glass :  but  the  design  of  some  of  the  groups  is  not 
bad,  being  adapted  from  (German  pictures.  The  prevailing  tint  is  blue. 
In  the  smaller  lights  in  the  head  of  the  window  there  are  symbols  and 
amall  figures  of  saints.  We  do  not  know  if  the  plan  of  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  this  large  church  is  quite  settled.  We  regretted  to  observe 
that,  in  the  drawings  we  saw,  the  chancel — ^though  arranged  longi- 
tudinally— is  not  designed  apparently  for  the  accommodatioa  of  a 
choir.  There  is  one  point  of  difficulty :  the  transepts,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, have  eastern  aisles,  and  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
Third-Pointed  detail  of  the  building,  and  the  alteration  of  levels,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  chancel  ought  properly  to  begin. 
Mr.  Godwin  proposes  to  make  the  division  one  buy  eastward  of  the 
crossing ; — i.e.  to  include  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  crossing  in  the  nave. 
•But,  in  this  case,  surely  this  eastern  bay  ought  to  be  left  quite  open, 
and  not  filled  with  seats.  The  pulpit,  and  a  desk,  are  brought  down 
by  Mr.  Godwin  into  the  crossing  itsdf.  The  new  seats  are  to  be  of 
oak — of  too  costly  and  elaborate  (as  we  thought)  Third -Pointed  design; 
And,  unfortunately,  they  are  to  have  doors.  The  organ  will  be  moved, 
we  heard,  from  the  ridiculous  screen-work  over  whidi  it  now  stands, 
ftt  the  west  end,  to  a  position  east  of  the  transept. 

8, ,  Woolpit,  Suffolk. — ^The  steeple  of  this  church  having  been 

destroyed  last  year  by  lightning,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  has  designed  and 
is  now  building  a  new  tower  and  spire.  The  former  spire  was  of  wood, 
covered  with  lead ;  the  tower  of  Middle-Pointed  date,  but,  as  was 
found  upon  examination,  almost  without  foundations.  The  new  tower 
•—on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  nearly  twelve  feet  deep — has  the  same 
plan  as  its  predecessor,  but  has  an  additional  height  of  thirty  feet.  It 
has  three  stages  ;  angular  buttresses,  dying  off  with  crocketed  canopies 
into  angular  pinnacles  above  the  belfry  windows ;  aUd  a  pierced  embat. 
tied  parapet.  The  spire  is  of  stone,  octagonal,  with  two  ranges  of  ga 
bled  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  sides,  and  flying  buttresses,  pierced 
with  tracery,  from  the  angle-pinnacles,  llie  outline  of  the  new  steeple 
is  certainly  good,  and  its  detail  rich,  though  too  pronouncedly  Third - 
Pointed  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  pierced  embattled  parapet  is 
undeniably  of  this  style,  with  which  the  arcade  of  five  tall  cinqfoiled 
lights  on  the  west  face  of  the  middle  stage  (three  of  which  are  pierced 
as  windows)  is  scarcely  congruous.  The  clock  is  recessed  in  a  panel 
formed  by  continuing  downwards  the  jambs  of  the  belfry  window  on 
the  south  side.  Underneath  the  parapet  is  a  legend,  in  English,  of 
"On  Earth  Peace,  Good-will  to  Men,"  on  a  broad  band. 
At  the  south-east  angle  is  an  octagonal  staircase- turret,  dying  off 
at  the  base  of  the  belfry-stage.  The  total  height  is  135  feet;  the 
tower  being  70  feet.  The  material  is  rubble  stone,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  stone  ;  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  bells,  clock,  and  lightning-con- 
ductor, (which  we  rejoice  to  see  is  not  forgotten,)  is  to  be  about 
£1350.  Within,  an  arch  of  Middle- Pointed  character  opens  to  the 
nave,  and  the  ringing- chamber  has  a  groined  floor. 

5.    Vincent,  Senlis,  France. — We  observe   in   a   French    paper   an 
interesting  notice  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  now  belonging  to 
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the  Institution  of  S.  Vincent,  (its  oM  dedication  is  not  given,)  which 
had  been  desecrated  during  the  great  French  Revolution.  This 
work,  done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  government  and  of  the  Institu- 
tion, was  carried  out  bj  M.  Verdier,  the  decorations  having  been 
designed  by  P^re  Martin.  The  church,  transitional  between  Roman- 
esque and  Pointed,  ia  cruciform,  and  (we  need  hardly  say,  as  it  is 
French)  vaulted.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  only  restored  architec- 
turally, the  portal  and  western  rose  being  not  yet  completed ;  the  choir 
is  also  decorated.  The  choir-screen  of  wrought  iron,  parcel  gilt,  is  a 
metre  high  :  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  P^re  Martin  is  a  professed  op- 
ponent of  high  screens  ;  therein  holding  more  to  his  order,  we  should 
conclude,  than  to  his  own  peculiar  studies.  It  seems  of  a  rich  design, 
the  symbol  of  birds  pecking  at  grapes  being  introduced  in  it.  The 
choir  pavement  reproduces  a  form  of  mediseval  decoration,  which  has 
not  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  English  Ecclesiologists,  and  which  we 
therefore  desire  to  call  their  attention  to,  as  equally  feasible  in  England, 
and  equally  effective  as  it  can  be  in  France.  This  ornamentation  may 
be  called  ground  painting,  effected  by  mastic,  encrusted  in  the  matrices 
prepared  for  it  in  the  stones  composing  the  pavement.  In  the  present 
instance  the  design  is  very  elaborate,  including  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  tree  of  life,  with  birds  pecking  the  grapes,  with  dragons  be- 
neath to  indicate  the  powers  of  evil ;  and  the  four  mystical  rivers  at 
the  angles,  and  further  to  the  east  another  symbol.  Is  not  this  re- 
peated symbolising  of  grapes,  and  of  the  chalice,  a  comment,  more 
striking  perhaps  because  undesigned,  on  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Roman  Communion  ?  The  altar  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  bears 
on  its  face,  divided  by  pilasters,  medallions  of  our  Blessed  Loan 
and  of  the  Evangelists,  with  monograms  on  the  ends.  This  altar  is 
completely  polychromatised.  The  retable,  which  is  not  yet  fixed,  is  to 
contain  six  statues  in  niches ;  the  stalls,  seven  on  each  side,  are  cano- 
pied, and  we  read  of  painted  glass,  but  without  any  further  description. 

S.  Maurice,  Lille. — We  note  the  commencement  of  some  restora- 
tions, not  very  satisfactory  in  character,  in  this  fine  town  church.  They 
comprise  painted  glass  of  an  inferior  character  in  the  eastern  window, 
where  the  tracery  has  been  restored,  some  groining  painted  blue  with 
gold  stars ;  and  the  Lady  chapel  restored  mediocrely  in  the  north  choir 
aisle.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  peculiar, — cruciform,  with  double 
aisles,  the  nave  and  choir  each  of  four  bays,  and  procession  path,  with 
very  shallow  apsidal  chapels  beyond,  the  whole  of  a  uniform  height, 
and  vaulted  from  the  pillars,  without  triforium  or  clerestory.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  idea  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Temple  Church  adapted  to 
a  cathedral-like  plan,  upon  (we  should  guess)  a  scale  of  about  200  feet 
in  length.  The  style  is  Flamboyant,  with  circular  pillars, — a  form  of 
Flamboyant  which  has  an  early  effect.     There  is  no  steeple. 

S.  Catherine,  LiHe, — Some  painted  glass  has  been  recently  placed  in 
the  north  choir  aisle  of  this  poor  Flamboyant  church,  having  reference  to 
the  recent  history  of  a  certain  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  reputed  mi- 
raculous, and  therein  contained.  This  glass  has  the  singular  merit  of 
exhibiting  the  liidicrousness  of  modern  costume  treated  by  inferior 
artists  with  a  success  hardly  equalled  even  at  S.  Denis.     Certain  soI« 
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diers,  with  the  queer  hats  and  pigtails  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  are 
noticeable.  But  the  gem  of  the  entire  scries  is  the  delineation  of  a 
function  performed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  in  which 
the  conspicuous  figure  is  a  gigantic  Suisse  in  scarlet  breeches. 

S.  Andrew,  Lille. — ^The  chancel  of  this  Renaissafice  church  is  dis- 
mantled with  a  view  to  a  restoration*  which,  we  hear,  is  to  be  very 
sumptuous. 

The  restoration  of  the  external  masonry  of  Mechlim  and  Antwerp 
Cathedrals  is  proceeding  ;  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
of  the  steeple  of  the  latter  church.  The  Bourse  of  Antwerp,  of  Flam- 
boyant date,  is,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing,  being  covered 
with  a  glass  roof,  after  which  it  is  to  be  sumptuously  decorated  with 
fr^coes.  The  iron-work  of  the  roof  is  designed  to  match  the  style  of 
the  edifice.  Several  painted  windows,  of  Belgian  production,  but  of 
a  modem  and  unsuccessful  character,  have  been  recently  placed  in 
5.  Nicholas,  Ghent,  and  one  respectively  in  Mechlin  Cathedral  and 
S.  James,  Antwerp. 
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Wb  are  compelled,  by  want  of  space,  to  defer  to  our  next  number  a 
notice  of  the  second  volume, — entitled  the  '  Sea  Stories* — of  Mr. 
Ruskin*s  Stones  of  Venice. 

STOKB   KBWINOTOK  NBW    CHVBCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Stoke  Newington,  *i4th  August,  1853. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  all  the  particulars  of 
the  scheme  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  were  publicly  mentioned  by 
its  promoters  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  May  last,  in  the  church 
itself.  In  corroboration,  I  forward  the  very  first  circular  sent  by 
them. 

I  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  galleries  formed  an  original  part  of 
any  of  Mr.  Scott's  designs ;  but  they  do  form  an  important  part  of 
the  scheme  introduced  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  parish.  Mr.  Scott*s 
letter  corroborates  mine  with  respect  to  the  number  on  the  ground 
level :  extensive  galleries  must  he  had  to  increase  the  accommodatioa 
to  2,000,  as  the  Committee  intend. 

The  question  of  transepts,  apses,  and  gables,  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  private  opinion,  upon  which  Ecclesiologists  are  more  competent  to 
judge  than  a  Building  Committee;  as  the  architect  will  doubtless 
admit. 

I.  of  course,  exonerate  him  from  participation  in  the  obnoxious  plan 
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for  raising  money  by  tbe  sale  and  rent  of  pews ;  but  upon  this,  also, 
the  Committee  are  determined. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Parishioner. 

[Our  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  a  '*  Private  Proof "  of  a 
circular,  dated  March  5,  1853,  and  signed  by  the  Vicar;  in  which 
the  following  passage  occurs : — "  The  proper,  the  j?imple,  and  indeed 
the  only,  remedy  is,  to  build  a  large  Parish  Church,  capable  of  holding 
at  least  two  thousand  persons ;  one  thousand  of  the  seats  to  be  free, 
and  tbe  remaining  thousand  let  at  a  moderate  rent,  but  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeding  what  is  now  paid.*'] 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  at  Ditcheat,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  there  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  chancel  stalled  and 
screened  in  Jacobean  work,  dated  1 630,  there  is  an  BltBT-desk,  appa- 
rently of  the  same  date,  of  oak.  This  was  thrown  under  the  altar, 
when  our  correspondent  saw  it.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  ritual  revival  of  that  age. 

Another  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society  has  been  published,  including  the  second  part  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman's  paper  on  the  '  Perpendicular  of  Somersetshire.'  We  shall 
probably  notice  it  further  in  our  next  number. 

We  thank  Mr.  R.  Brandon  for  his  courtesy  in  forwarding  orders  of 
admission  to  the  church  building  in  Gordon  Square,  and  a  large  in- 
terior view.     We  mnst  take  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

T.  H.  W.,  who  criticises — we  dare  say  very  fairly — Mr.  Warring- 
ton's new  windows  in  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  has  not  forwarded  his 
name. 

An  Archaeological  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  has  lately  met  at  Castle  Hedingham,  when  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  castle  there  by  Mr.  Ashurst  Majendie,  its  proprietor,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Buckler,  of  Shenfield,  on  the  four  round  churches  in  England. 
Other  papers  were  also  either  read  or  submitted ;  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  infant  society  would  publish  its  transactions. 

Our  original  correspondent  defends — successfully — his  communica- 
tions respecting  Sonning  church,  and  S.  Mary's,  Reading.  As  he 
truly  says,  his  account  of  the  former  church  was  added  to.  rather  than 
contradicted,  by  his  critic ;  and  as  to  the  latter  work  he  avails  himself  of 
our  own  remark  that  he  had  stated /ac/«  and  not  given  criticisms.  We 
have  since  ourselves  seen  S.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  can  understand  why 
our  correspondent  gave  all  the  credit  he  could  to  the  well-meant  facts 
of  improvement  in  that  church.  Few  buildings  are  less  hopeful  for 
restoration  ;  and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  ail  that  has  been 
done,  excepting  the  chapter-house  vestry.  Instead  of  S.  Giles'  Schools 
our  correspondent  acknowledges  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Trinity. 
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The  notice  of  Cadley  Chapel,  near  Marlborongh,  which  appears  very 
satisfactorily  written,  is  useless  to  us,  so  long  as  the  contributor  is  an- 
onymous. Perhaps  his  name  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  packet 
which  he  forwarded  to  our  publisher. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  in  the  Lady- chapel  at  Hereford 
Cathedral,  a  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  placed,  facing  east, 
on  a  pedestal  of  classic  design. 

The  Oxford  Architectural  Society  has  just  published  a  Report,  €x>n* 
taining  a  List  of  Members,  &c.  The  new'  Report  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  is  all  but  ready  for  distribution,  and  Members  will  be  able  to 
receive  in  a  few  days  their  copies  by  application  to  our  publisher. 
Those  resident  in  the  country  should  signify  to  him  how  their  copies 
can  best  be  forwarded. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  fine  church  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts, 
is  about  to  be  restored  by  the  paiishioners,  and  that  Lord  Aylesbury 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  chancel.  Some  friends  are  collecting  a 
sum  of  money  which  it  is  proposed  to'  intrust  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis 
the  vicar,  and  a  member  of  our  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
the  north  porch,  and  of  effecting  other  improvements  not  included  in  the 
general  scheme  of  restoration.  We  can  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers. 

We  are  obliged  to  T.  F.  R.  for  his  notes,  and  shall  find  them  useful. 

**Anii-pue'*  refers  to  the  old  grievance  of  the  gallery — appropriated  to 
the  use  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman  and  his  servants — in  the  chancel 
of  Saffron  Walden  church.  We  had  certainly  hoped  that  by  this  time 
it  had  disappeared.  We  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time 
when  this,  and  like  abuses,  shall  be  remedied, 

A  memorial  pulpit,  of  stone,  enriched  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs, 
has  been  placed  in  S.  Mary*$,  Shrewsbury,  from  the  design  of  a  local 
architect.  We  can  form  no  proper  opinion  of  its  merits  from  our  cor* 
respondent's  description. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  the  Reports  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  the  Northamptonshire  Archi- 
tectural Society. 

Received,  R.  M.  P.— F.  C.  H.— C.  J.  S.—T.  C.-^J.  F.  S. 
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AN  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  TOUR  IM  PORTUGAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesioiogist, 

LxTTBB   IV. Ml&ANDA,    BkAGAN^A,    BrAGA. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

I  have  already  said  that  no  country  can  present  a  less  Catholic  ap- 
pearance than  does  the  north  of  Spain.  The  change  is  almost  like 
magic,  the  very  moment  you  enter  Portugal.  Castro,  in  Leon,  was 
like  every  other  Spanish  village,  without  any  external  show  of  religion  : 
Paradella,  in  Traz  os  Montes,  had  its  way-side  cross,  and  its  way-side 
altar,  its  shrine  and  its  wreath,  as  much  as  any  hamlet  of  the  Minho  or 
of  Estremadura.  It  was  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  down  which  rises 
from  the  little  stream  that  divides  the  countries,  that  I  first  saw  one  of 
the  altars  peias  almas,  of  which  there  are  so  many  hundreds  in  Portugal. 
They  strongly  resemble  each  other : — ^a  plain  btone  altar,  with  a  rere- 
dos,  generally  canopied,  and  sometimes  crocketed  and  finialled.  On 
this  b  painted  a  representation  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory ; — and  gene- 
rally of  our  Lady,  interceding  for  them.  This  devotion  to  "The 
Souls"  is  the  great  feature  of  Portuguese  religion  : — alms  are  begged 
pelas  almae :  goods  are  sold  pelas  almas :  charity  is  accepted  with  Se;a 
pela  saude  das  almas  do  Senhor:  that  is,  for  the  souls  in  which  the  giver 
is  interested.  Coming  down  upon  Paradella,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearino^  Portuguese  once  again :  spoken,  however,  with  a  strong 
Spanish  patois,  and  with  the  Usted  of  the  latter  language  usurping  the 
Vossa  Merc^  of  the  former.  The  road  now  improves  in  grandeur  every 
moment,  till  from  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  you  look  down  on  the  sub- 
lime gorge  of  the  Douro, — no  longer  the  Duero,  at  your  feet.  The 
grand,  scarped  mountains  on  the  other  side, — their  bluff,  bold  heads, 
— the  black,  foaming  river  dashing  from  a  ravine  on  the  left, — >the 
confusion  in  which  the  wild  peaks  are  tossed  together,  the  abrupt  rocks 
towering  up  all  around,  render  the  descent  to  Miranda  one  of  the 
fineat  things  that  I  saw  in  Portugal. 

VOI«.    XIV.  EBB 
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It  was  dark  when  we  entered  the  city»  filthy  and  poor  beyond  all 
imagination.  The  fint  sight  of  the  inn  taught  us  what  we  were  to 
expect.  The  lower  story  devoted  to  stables ;  the  upper  to  kitchens, 
comokon  rooms,  and  two  closets  and  a  passage,  in  which  we  were  to 
sleep.  Words  cannot  describe  the  abominable  dirt  of  floors,  tables, 
and  what  called  themselves  bedsteads.  As  the  first  Englishmen  that 
had  been  seen  in  Miranda  since  the  Peninsular  War.  we  were  objects 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest ; — and  our  supper,  such  as  it  was,  was  eaten 
well  nigh  in  public.  But  then  and  always  we  found  the  greatest  civi* 
lity  and  kindness: — the  Portuguese,  if  they  have  the  curiosity  of 
children,  have  their  affectionate  feelings  also.  How  we  passed  the 
night  I  scarcely  know :  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  stand  in  the  early 
morning  breeze,  and  look  down  again  on  that  glorious  raviue. 

The  Province  of  Traz  os  Montes  was  for  many  centuries  in  the 
diocese  of  Braga.  But  as  its  extreme  limits  are  five  or  six  days' 
journey  from  that  city,  and  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  former  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  Church  lay  in  the  same  torpor  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  north-eastern  portion  became  well  nigh  heathen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  mountaineers  of  a  district 
far  nearer  to  the  Episcopal  See  met  the  venerable  Archbishop.  Bartho- 
lomeo  dos  Marty  res.  with  the  Anthem,  Blessed  be  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  and  her  sister,  the  most  pure  Virgin,  Imagine  then  the  dark- 
ness of  the  less  visited  portions  !  To  remedy  this,  the  great  and  good 
King,  D.  Joao  III.,  erectcfd  Miranda  into  a  See,  procured  a  Bull  for 
the  dismemberment  of  310  parishes  from  the  diocese  cf  Braga,  and 
built  the  present  Cathedral,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  May 
24,  1552.  But,  in  deference  to  the  reigning  family,  and  to  the  ri&ing 
importance  of  Bragan^a,  the  See  was  translated  thither  in  1782. 

To  the  Cathedral  we  first  bent  our  steps.  It  has  the  finest  position 
of  any  church  that  ever  I  saw.  It  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
that  looks  down  on  the  Douro :  there  is  just  room  for  a  terrace  between 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  the  gorge  below.  On  that  May 
morning  the  cloudless  sullen  mountains  be^'Oud,  and  the  perpetual  roar 
of  the  boiling  rapids  of  the  river,  and  the  abyss  over  which  the  Cathe* 
dral  almost  hangs,  made  a  very  grand  scene. 

Nowhere  can  be  a  more  striking  Ecclesiological  contrast  than  that  be* 
tween  the  buildings  of  D.  Manoel,  (  +  1 52 1 )  and  those  of  D.  Joao  I II.,  his 
son  and  successor.  The  extraordinary  and  ultra-fantastic  richness  of 
the  former,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  when  I  describe  the  won- 
derful Capella  de  jaziyo,  and  Belem,  gave  way  at  once  to  a  simple 
semi-classicism, — marvellously  free  from  bad  taste,  retaining  Flam* 
boyant  vaulting  indeed,  and  some  few  other  details  of  that  epoch,  but 
making  the  structure  of  its  churches  classical, — ^if  classical  that  may 
be  called,  which  has  as  little  style  of  any  sort  as  a  building  can  have. 
Miranda  Cathedral  is  a  plain  cross-church,  with  aisles  to  choir  and 
nave  :  and  sacristies  on  the  north  side.  Everything  is  uniform, — and 
there  is  a  certain  effect  in  this  very  uniformity  and  plainness.  The 
pier  arches  (there  are  three  in  the  nave)  are  all  circular; — the  windows 
all  narrow,  square- headed  single  lights;  the  vaulting  plain  Flamboyant. 
There  is  a  western  gallery  ;  but  the  ritual  corresponds  with  the  aTCbi* 
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lectural  choir.  It  has  been  execrably  painted.  The  west  front  with 
its  two  towers,  is  "  classical ";  it  has  been  rebuilt,  or  perhaps  rather 
recased.  The  pa^o  episcopal,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  is  in 
ruins. 

One  priest  now  forms  the  whole  staff  of  the  Cathedral; — the  place 
has  a  melancholy  and  deserted  look,  and  will  probably  fall  to  decay. 
It  had  to  be  unlocked  for  us ;  and  I  saw  no  one  in  it  the  whole  time 
that  we  were  there.  I  afterwards  called  on  the  cura,  who  bitterly 
deplored  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  place.  He  has  a  charge  oi 
1500  souls.  The  son  of  our  landlord  was  tonsured :  be  was  endea- 
vouiing,  with  a  degree  of  energy  wonderful  in  a  Portuguese,  to  teach 
himself  German  and  Italian.  We  now  made  arrangements  for  mules 
to  Bragan9a,  and  then,  after  finding  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  see  in  the  city,  sat  down  under  some  trees,  a  stone* s-throw  from  the 
western  gate, — the  ruinous  walls  stretching  behind  us, — the  mountains 
that  we  had  to  cross  shutting  in  the  landscape  before. 

Across  these  mountains  we  bad  a  hard  day's  journey.  In  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  from  Miranda  we  reached  Malkadog.  The  little  church 
here  has  merely  chancel,  nave,  and  double-gabled  western  tower.  The 
chancel  is  modernised  and  covered  with  daubing,  the  nave  of  three 
bays,  with  late  Flamboyant  vaulting  arches,  and  wooden  roof  between 
them.  The  Igrejinha  of  S.  Bartholomew  also  in  this  village,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  that  type  of  chapel.  A  very  small  building  with 
no  further  characteristic  in  it  beyond  the  western  door, — apparently 
First-Puinted,  and  with  the  haU  moulding  we  had  observed  in  Spain, 
but  with  a  large  south  porch,  open  by  a  massy  Flamboyant  arch,  on 
three  sides.  These  igrefinhat,  ermdias,  or  capellaa,  (for  by  all  these 
names  they  are  distinguished  from  the  igrefa  fnatris,  the  parish 
church,)  are  of  the  same  type  all  over  Portugal.  A  choir,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  by  six  or  eight,  and  eight  perhaps  in  height ;  a  large  open 
porch,  (which  in  real  truth  is  the  ritual  nave,)  generally  at  the  west  end, 
sometimes,  as  here,  on  the  south,  and  having  an  open  arch  on  each  side, 
often  of  stone,  oftener  perhaps  of  wood  ;  almost  invariably  one  or  two 
grated  apertures  at  the  west  end  of  the  church — a  kind  of  hagioscope. — I 
need  not  point  out  to  yon  that»  perched  on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains, 
where  some  few  cottages  are  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ravines — or  near  the  lonely  venda  with  its  one  or  two  adja- 
cent houses  on  a  wild  moor,  these  ermidas,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
clergy,  give  persons  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  access  to  the 
means  of  grace  which,  but  for  them,  they  would  seldom  obtain.  But, 
«ince  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the  alienation  of  tithes  by  D. 
Pedro,  these  places  are  badly  served,  and  worse  kept  up,  miser- 
able witnesses  against  political  sacrilege,  and  a  degraded  Church. 

Three  hours'  journey  over  high  table  land  covered  with  small  oaks : 
then  descending  into  a  pleasant  valley,  we  came  upon  the  village  of 
S.  JoannicQ.  The  church  is  modern.  This  village  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  those  in  Traz  os  Monies.  Walls  of  grey  rude  stones,  with 
trellis  pillars  for  the  vines,  lattice  work  on  each  side  and  over  head, 
and  all  the  green  beauty  of  leaves  and  tendrils ;  but,  directly  you  enter 
the  village,  the  mule  sinks  kneedeep  into  the  most  loathsome  filth— 
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the  pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  tell  that 
the  seUoes  (the  ague)  have  been  busyr-busy  where  the  high  land  and 
mountain  air  show  that  the  malady  can  only  be  impated  to  the  abomi- 
nations allowed  to  fester  in  the  t>heds.  Pigs  and  fowls  run  freely  iu  and 
out  of  the  open  doors  ;  the  floors  are  as  filthy  as  the  road ;  and  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  men  and  women  as  they  sit  on  the  stone  bench  in  front 
of  their  houses,  and  scarcely  turn  their  heads  as  the  traveller  goes  by, 
tells  a  long  tale  in  itself.  To  enter  the  estalagem  at  S.  Joannioo  was, 
to  those  who  had  noses,  impossible.  We  bought  some  wine  there,  and 
gladly  escaping  from  the  village,  dined  by  the  side  of  the  pretty  little 
Angeiro,  which  dashes  along  from  its  mountain  cradle,  the  Sierra  de  la 
Culebra,  in  Leon.  It  is  here  crossed  by  a  somewhat  remarkable 
pointed  bridge,  on  which,  after  an  hour*s  rest,  we  again  mounted,  and 
rode  on.  For  two  hours  the  road  is  very  dull :  towards  sunset  we  be- 
gan to  descend  the  gorge  of  the  Ma^aes.  Leaving  my  companions  to 
botanize  and  my. mule  to  follow  the  arrieiro,  I  walked  down  the  grand 
mountain,  through  a  perfect  wood  of  gumcistns,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  beauty,  and  the  evening  dew  calling  forth  all  its  fragrance.  With 
some  difficulty  we  forded  the  stream,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  spot 
where  it  divides  the  countries,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  gorge,  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  being  in  Spain :  they  are  crowned  with 
rocks  which  give  the  exact  image  of  a  fortified  town.  We  had  intended 
to  make  for  Rio  Frio,  but  twilight  was  gathering  in,  and  our  gnide  re- 
commended Outeiro  as  a  nearer,  and  therefore  safer  place.  At  dusk, 
.accordingly,  we  rode  into*  this  town.  It  was  too  dark  to  enter  the 
church ;  a  large  building,  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Miranda,  and,  in  its  way,  imposing.  A  ruined  ermida  lies  a  little 
to  the  west,  on  the  same  green,  and  outside  the  town. 

I  will  describe  the  estalagem,  as  an  example  of  what  travellers  in 
Portugal  must  expect.  Imagine  a  two-storied  house,  with  wide-spread- 
ing gable,  and  projecting  balcony,  the  entrance  to  the  upper  story  being 
by  an  exterior  staircase.  In  the  lower  were  stables,  pig«sties,  and 
hen-coops ;  in  the  upper,  first  the  kitchen,  with  no  other  exit  for  the 
smoke  but  the  windows,  then  the  apartment  into  which  we  were 
thrust,  serving  as  a  passage  to  the  room  which  the  whole  family 
occupied.  Our  room  had  two  bedsteads,  swarming  with  vermin,  and 
just  leaving  space  for  a  passage  between  them, — ^the  other  end  was 
taken  up  by  clothes-chests,  goatskins  of  wine,  dried  gourds,  and  a 
little  round  table.  Above,  the  tiles  loose  and  open  in  many  places  to 
the  sky ;  below,  the  mules  were  to  be  seen  through  the  chinks  and 
jcrevices  of  the  floor ;  the  windows  were  without  glass ;  and  the  wood 
4Bmoke  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  mule  scent  through  the  floor  combined 
their  odours.  Our  supper,  eaten  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a 
bottle,  consisted  of  six  small  fish  swimming  in  n^ncid  oil ;  of  which  I 
alone  summoned  courage  to  partake,  and  then  with  my  brother 
member  of  committee,  lay  down  on  one  of  the  bedsteads  before  men- 
tioned. Outeiro  (i.e.  the  hill)  stands  very  high,  and  the  thermometer 
being  about  40^,  open  tiles  and  unglazed  windows  were  not  pleasant. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  up  and  tlirough  the  room  all  night ;  but  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  sleep  we  found  there,  as  always,  the  mule  bells 
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from  below.  They  are  left  on  to  drive  away  the  Devil ;  and  the  mules 
seem  never*  for  a  single  moment,  still.  About  three  in  the  morning 
came  up  a  train  of  baggage  mules  from  Bragan9a,  and  we  bade  adieu 
to  any  dreams  of  rest. 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  again  in  the  saddle.  The  morning  was 
fine»  and  our  way  lay  over  a  grand  mountainous  country.  At  half-past 
six  we  caught  our  first  sight  of  Bragan9a,  across  a  broad  valley,  like  a 
white  spot  on  the  opposite  ridge.  From  that  point  it  takes  two  hours 
to  reach  the  city, — and  we  now  entered  the  region  of  olives. 

The  castle  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Bragan^a.  The  outer- 
vails  are  of  vast  extent,  and  enclose  a  hill  that  commands  the  city ;  the 
keep,  though  of  late  Middle-Pointed  work,  strikingly  resembles  in  its 
outline  that  of  Rochester.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  mid-height  by  a 
somewhat  perilous  wooden  bridge,  and  from  the  top,  the  Spanish 
Sierras  to  the  north,  and  the  Portuguese  Serras  to  the  south,  form  a 
grand  circle.  The  inn,  which  resembles  a  large  English  pothouse,  was 
a  gr^at  improvement  on  our  late  lodgings,  and  we  sallied  forth  from  it 
to  explore  the  city,  with  some  notion  that  a  good  night  might  be  possible 
after  our  labours. 

First  we  were  summoned  before  three  separate  police  tribunals,  to 
exhibit  our  passports,  and  in  each  we  found  a  room  full  of  clerks. 
Political  remarks  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  Ecclesioiogist, 
but  I  cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  wretchedly 
poor  province  like  Traz,  with  only  260,000  inhabitants,  the  town  third 
in  size  (for  Villa  Real  and  Chaves  are  both  larger,)  should  require  40 
or  50  salaried  clerks  for  government  business.  The  officials  had  never 
teen  Foreign  Office  Passports  before,  and  examined  them  with  a  kind 
of  stupid  wonder.  I  had,  however,  a  special  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  at  London  to  the  Marquis  of  Athoguia, 
Secretary  of  State  at  Lisbon,  and  that  everywhere  procured  us  the 
greatest  civility. 

The  See  of  Miranda  was  removed,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
Bragan9a  in  1782.  The  first  cathedral  in  the  latter  city  is  now  in 
ruins — the  present  church  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  On  the  whole  it  is 
the  most  disgraceful  ecclesiastical  building  I  ever  saw,  surpassing  even 
Tain  church  in  Rosshire,  which  I  had  previously  considered  such.  It 
is  a  tolerably  well-sized  town  church,  but  with  chancel  and  nave  only. 
You  enter  a  kind  of  hall,  from  which  you  ascend  by  a  short  staircase 
to  the  cathedral,  and  this  hall  is  absolutely  used  as  a  sort  of  public 
lairina.  The  church  is  very  late ;  the  constructional  chancel,  which  is 
the  ritual  sanctuary,  short,  but  with  a  well  defined  chancel  arch  :  the 
ritual  choir  is  in  the  western  gallery,  where  you  find  stalls,  lettems, 
and  spittoons.  The  sanctuary  is  daubed  in  the  vilest  manner  with 
painted  drapery,  and  so  blocked  up  with  two  altars  on  each  side,  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  central  passage.  The  font  is  in  a  nasty  square 
recess  under  the  gallery.  There  are  modern  cloisters  to  tlie  south, 
with  some  miraculous  images. 

We  fell  in,  at  one  of  the  police  offices,  with  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
who  had  lived  in  England,  and  who  spoke  English  fluently.  He  offered 
to  take  us  over  the  Pa^o  Episcopal ;  the  Bishop  is  just  translated  to 
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Leiria.  A  large  handsome  house  it  is,  with  suites  of  rooms  openiog 
into  each  other.  The  Vicar-general  showed  us  the  library,  a  pretty 
fair  Theological  collection  of  4,000  volumes,  but  not  one  ancient 
breviary,  or  missal. 

The  castle  church  is  not  worth  a  visit.  We  next  went  to  Sao 
Vicente.  This  has  an  apsidal  chancel,  nave,  north  chapel,  and  poor 
western  tower,  but  has  been  modernised,  daubed  and  gilt,  till  nothing 
of  interest  remains.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  Lottery  for  the 
Souls.  The  usual  representation  of  purgatory  is  painted  on  the  wall  : 
at  some  distance  below  is  a  little  box  full  of  printed  slips  of  paper,  and 
between  the  two  a  poetical  address,  which  I  copied.  The  theory  is, 
that  you  take  one  of  the  slips,  say  a  Paternoster  for  the  person  men> 
tinned  on  it,  and  return  it. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows ; — I  shall  give  a  translation  as  rude  as 
the  original. 

Amadot  parentes  e  amigos,  Beloved  relations  and  friends, 

irmaos  em  Jasu  Christo.  brethren  in  Jbsus  Christ. 

Nem  bens,  dinheiro,  e  cousa  igiial  Nor  money,  goods,  nor  such  like  thing 
Em  DOisas  penas  supplicamos :  We  supplicate,  so  sore  distressed ; 

Somen te  preces  vos  ropamos.  Your  prayers  we  only  would  request 

Pan  alivio  do  nosso  mal.  To  alleviate  our  suffenng. 

Abri  a  eaixa,  e  scbareis  Open  the  chest,  and  understand 
Quern  tao  grandes  dores  padecem.  Who  suffers  so  great  agony» 

Par  ver  se  algims  merecem  If  any  shall  deserving  be 

Qne  bum  Padre  Nosso  rezareis.  Of  Pater  Noster  at  your  hand. 

Tirai  a  sorte  que  vos  parecer:  Then  draw  the  lot  which  seems  you  best: 
Lede,  rezai,  e  recolhereis :  Kead,  pray«  and  put  it  back  again : 

£m  pago  vos  alcancereis  In  recomneDse  you  shall  obtain 

A  gloria  depois  de  uorrer.  After  your  ileath,  eternal  rest. 

For  example — No.  68  is  For  the  soul  that  has  syffered  in  Purgatory 
for  the  longest  time.  No.  65.  For  aU  the  blessed  souls  in  purgatory. 
No.  63.  For  the  soul  of  thy  relation  who  most  needs  thy  prayers. 
Another,  For  the  soul  of  the  last  Pontiff.  No.  48  struck  me  as  remark- 
able. Pclas  almas  que  estao  padecendo  em  algum  lugar,  par  especial  castigo 
de  Deos,  '*  For  the  souls  which  are  suflfering  in  some  [fixed]  place,  by 
especial  chastisement  of  God/'  Clearly  the  prayer  implies  a  belief  in 
troubled  spirits  that  haunt  particular  spots. 

The  afternoon  was  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  our  excellent 
friend,  in  drawing  up  a  contract  with  a  muleteer  to  take  us  to  Braga. 
The  distance  is  27  leagues,  and  we  were  told  that  by  great  exertion  we 
might  ride  it  in  four  days.  Our  evening  walk  showed  us  nothing 
ecclesiological  but  the  market  cross,  of  good"  Flamboyant  design,~and 
introduced  us  to  the  banks  of  the  winding  Ferven9tu 

Here  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  mention  the  Ecclesiastical 
Divisions  of  Portugal^  of  which  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  speak. 

1 .  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  ;  has  these  suffragans, 
1.  Lamego. 
S.  Guarda. 
3.  Leiria. 
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4.  Portalegre. 

5.  Castello  Branco. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Primate  of  All  the  Spains ;  has  these 
Hiffragans, 

1.  Porto. 

2.  Goimbra. 

3.  Viseu. 

4.  Aveiro. 

5.  Pinhel. 

6.  Miranda. 

3.  The  Archbishop  of  Erora  ;  has  these  suffragans, 

1 .  Faro  or  Algarve. 

2.  Elvas. 

3.  Beja. 

The  exempt  jurisdictions  of  Portugal  were  pretty  numerous.  The 
most  important  was  that  of  the  Priory  of  Crato,  with  42  parishes ;  the 
next  Thomar.  with  20.  By  far  the  largest  diocese  is  that  of  Braga, 
which  has  the  enormous  number  of  1292;  next  come  Porto»  with  339, 
Miranda  with  334,  Lisbon  with  333.  The  smallest  are  Elvas  with  44, 
and  Portalegre  with  41.  The  dates  of  these  Bishoprics  are, — Braga. 
in  the  first  century ;  Lisbon,  Lamego,  Porto,  Coimbra.  Viseu,  in  the 
sixth;  Guarda,  Evora,  Algarve,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth;  Leiria, 
Portalegre,  Mhranda,  Elvas,  in  the  sixteenth ;  the  four  others  in  the 
eighteenth.  Lisbon  became  an  archbishopric  in  1 394 ;  the  Patriarchate 
was  erected  in  1716,  the  ancient  Archbishopric  also  remaining  under 
the  title  of  that  of  East  Lisbon,  but  the  two  were  reunited  in  1741. 
Evora  became  an  archbishopric  in  1 540. 

I  may  now  return  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  The  road  from 
Braganca  to  the  west  was  dull  enough,  till  we  reached  the  village  of 
Nogueira  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Here  the  magnificent  forests 
of  central  Traz  os  Montes  begin :  chesnuts,  oaks,  ash  trees,  clothe 
the  mountains  for  leagues ;  and  the  wild  vine  sometimes  throws 
itself  up  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  Here,  thanks  to  the  botanical 
propensities  of  my  companion,  I  was  for  some  time  lost ;  and  as  both 
wolves  and  banditti  abound,  I  was  very  glad  to  regain  our  party, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half's  search  for  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sueira. 
*rhe  way  lies  along  a  lovely  ravine  to  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
The  church  is  again  modern.  Pushing  on.  we  dined  on  a  rock  in  the 
rapids  of  the  Tuela,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  exploring  its  grand 
gorge.  Thence  a  six  houn'  ride,  with  occasional  magnificent  peeps  of 
the  mountains  both  of  Traz  os  Montes  and  Gallicia,  to  be  seen  through 
pouring  rain,  brought  us  to  Vinhaes,  whence  you  may  remember  that 
one  of  my  lettera  was  addressed  to  you.  Here  we  found  a  passable 
estalagem ;  with  however  the  drawback  that,  the  inn  being  very  nnich 
frequented  by  the  custom  house  officers,  we  slept  in  public. 

The  little  village  churches  which  had  lain  to  the  right  and  left  of  our 
road  were  all  of  the  most  miserable  character,— erections,  probably,  of 
the  time  of  D.  Joao  V.,  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Daubing  and  tinsel  have  reached  their  acme  there,  and  dirt  and 
rags   render    them  still  more  odions    now.      Many   of  these   have 
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their  miraculous  images  with  a  certain  degree  of  local  fame,  and 
a  confined  circle  of  local  votaries.  Image  and  picture  worship — I  do 
not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  I  can  find  no  other — can 
scarcely  go  further  than  in  Portugal.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a 
collection  of  religious  pictures — the  most  wretched  things  imaginable — 
made  during  our  tour,  a  reference^  to  which  will  explain  what  I  mean. 
For  example,  N.  S.  das  Doret  is  one  of  the  most  favourite ;  she  is  repre- 
sented equally  with  the  seven  swords  in  her  heart,  or  held  in  her  hand. 
N.  S,  das  Dores  e  Resgate,  of  Dolors  and  Ransoms,  is  invoked  in 
the  Parish  of  S.  Catherine,  at  Lisbon :  the  picture  of  this  image,  which 
represents  S.  Mary,  with  a  sword  in  her  heart  and  our  Lord  in  her  lap,  is 
venerated  by  women  in  childbirth,  and  a  hundred  days'  indulgence  is  at- 
tached to  the  repetition  of  one  Pater  Noster  and  one  Ave  before  it — ^be- 
fore the  picture,  mark  you,  not  the  image.  N.  S,  das  Dores  e  da  Boa 
Morte.  One  sword  in  the  heart :  the  legend  :  Dolor  meiis  in  conspeeiu  wseo 
semper.  No  indulgences  mentioned  in  the  engraving.  A^  S.  do  Rosario 
da  Villa  do  Barreira,  With  the  Divine  Child ;  a  celebrated  miraculous 
image  :  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  before  it : — none 
mentioned  for  the  engraving.  N.  S,  das  Necessidades.  In  the  palace 
so-called  at  Lisbon,  with  a  taper  and  the  Divine  Child.  Indulgence  as 
in  the  last.  D.  Joao  V«  was  so  much  attached  to  this  image,  that  he 
seldom  travelled  without  it.  N.  S,  da  Sonde.  Principal  miraculous 
images  at  Lisbon  and  Tavira.  Five  years  and  five  quarantaines  of  indul- 
gences  for  a  prayer  for  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  Church  before  this 
image  on  its  festival.  N.  S.  doPairocinio.  Three  hundred  days  for  an  Ave 
Maria  and  a  Salve  Regina  before  the  engraving.  N.  S.  das  Almas.  The 
usual  representation  on  wayside  altars.  A  hundred  days.  N.  8.  da  Lot. 
With  the  Divine  Child,  and  a  vesica  piscis  of  light.  Fifty  days  for  an 
u4ve  Maria  before  the  engraving.  N,  S.  das  Neves  de  Monte  Jamio. 
Two  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  before  the  engraving.  N.  S.  da 
Arrabida.  One  of  the  most  fashionable  devotions.  Venerated  on  the 
mountain  so  called  near  Setubal.  Holds  the  Divine  Child,  and  a  scep- 
tre :  sailors  at  its  feet.  N.  S.  de  Penha  de  Franca.  Much  venerated  in 
Beira.  At  foot  of  image,  a  lizard  about  to  bite  a  sleeping  shepherd. 
•N.  S.  da  Piedade  das  enfermos.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  supporting 
our  LoBO  on  the  ground.  Forty  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  before  the  en- 
graving : — a  hundred  on  Saturdays  and  Festivals.  N.  S,  Mai  dos  Ho- 
mens.  Generally  spreading  her  cloak  around  a  multitude  of  worshippers : 
forty  days  for  an  Ave  or  a  Salve  before  the  engraving ;  but  on  Saturdays 
only.  N.  S.  da  Madre  de  Deos.  Kneeling  with  S.  Joseph  before  the 
Divine  Infant.  A  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  before  the  engraving.  N. 
S.  de  Nazareth:  venerated  at  the  Promontory  so  called ;  a  very  fiashion- 
able  engHiving.  Our  Lady  appearing  in  the  sky  to  save  a  hunter  who 
is  tiding  over  a  precipice,  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  seen  falling  into  the  sea. 
N.  S.  da  Conceifdo  de  Rocha.  Discovered  at  Camaxide,  near  Oeyraa, 
in  a  grotto,  by  boys  hunting  a  rabbit.  May  31,  1822.  The  whole 
scene  given  in  the  engraving. — A  very  favourite  worship.  I  mig^t 
enkrge  this  list  almost  indefinitely;  with  N.  8.  de  Cabo,  da  Barroquinka, 
da  Flor  da  Rosa,  da  Bscada,  da  Lapa,  da  Peninka,  &c.  &c.  But  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  nowhere  is  the  worship  of  the  images 
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of  S.  Mvy*  aa  distinct  from  S.  Mary  heradf,  so  systematized  as  in  Por- 
tugal ;  the  attributes  of  each  being  well  defined ;  and  the  comparative 
sanctity  of  each  descending,  in  many  cases,  to  the  engraving  made  of  it. 
For  example,  the  three  hundred  days  to  be  gained  by  a  Salve  and  Ave 
before  the  engraving  of  N.  S.  do  Patrocinio,  any  day,  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  forty  days  procurable  by  the  same  devotion — and  that 
on  Saturday  only — ^before  the  engraving  of  the  N.  8.  Mai  doe  Homfine. 

A  bright  morning  succeeded  the  storm  of  the  past  nights  It  was 
Trinity  Sunday :  but  Portuguese  travellers  are  as  strictly  tied  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  they  were  journeying  by  sea  instead  of  by  land.  We  found 
a  very  respectable  congregation  at  early  mass:  but  neither  of  the 
churches — there  are  two — worth  a  visit.  Starting  at  six,  we  passed  a 
late  but  picturesque  convent  outside  the  town — and  then  traversed  a 
high  barren  country  to  Vol  de  Papoe,  a  solitary  vends  on  a  wild  moor. 
Mountain  succeeded  mountain,  and  ravine  ravine:  but  there  was  nothing 
particularly  striking,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rab&- 
9al,  tin  we  reached  Labufoo,  our  mid-day  halt.  It  is  a  good-sized  place* 
and  contains  a  frontier  custom  house,  llie  church,  which  has  chancel 
with  north  chapel,  nave,  and  western  double-gabled  tower,  is  apparently 
of  Romanesque  foundation ;— the  chancel  arch,  at  least,  is  so,  and  has  an 
early  abacus.  The  east  end  is  flat.  The  chapel  seems  First- Pointed. 
The  font  is  a  circular  basin  on  an  octagonal  stem,  and  square  base. 
There  is  but  one  window  in  this  building,  a  modern  one,  and  that  on 
the  south  of  the  chancel.  As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn,  the 
Administrador  do  Concelho  somewhat  rudely  demanded  our  passports. 
We  refused  to  show  them  anywhere  but  at  the  proper  place ;  and  were 
marched  off  thither  with  some  parade.  On  reading  our  letter  of  in- 
troduction, the  officials  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
«nd  endeavoured  to  apc^ogisefor  it  by  sending  for  a  jug  of  wine,  and 
innsting  on  our  drinking  with  them. 

On  leaving  Labu^ao,  we  fouod  the  country  improve  in  grandeur, 
with  noble  pe^ps  to  the  right  into  the  distant  mountun  ranges  of 
Gallicia.  As  we  approached  the  descent  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Traz  OS  Montes,  the  Castle  of  Monforte,  crowning  a  bluff  conical  hill  to 
the  right,  became  a  very  remarkable  object.  The  descent  is  very  lovely ; 
masses  of  rocks  and  copses  intermixed,  among  which  the  bridlepath 
winds  in  and  out ;  the  trees  in  full  leaf,  for  we  were  now  getting  into 
the  regions  of  sjiring,  the  birds  singing  a  merry  evening  song,  and  the 
good  town  of  Chaves,  our  goal  for  the  night,  lying  in  the  valley  before 
us.  The  exquisitely  picturesque,  and  no  less  filthy  village  of  Faydee  was 
next  passed,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  bjsfore  sunset  we  crossed  the 
Tamega  by  the  Roman  bridge,  and  took  up  bur  quarters  in  the  wretched 
estalagem  nearly  opposite.  I  have  no  occasion  here  to  describe  the 
monumental  Roman  jMllars  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  nor  the 
hot  springs,  the  Aqius  Flavin  of  the  Latins,  nor  the  castle,  which  the 
Commandant  showed  us  with  great  courtesy.  But  the  Igreja  Matrix 
is  the  most  interesting  I  saw  in  Traz.  It  is  about  the  average  size  of  a 
Portuguese  church,  and  has  chancel  with  north  chapel,  nave  with 
luales,  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  kind  of  central 
lantern.     The  ritual  choir  is  in  the  western  gallery.    The  nave  is  the 
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interesting  portion ;  it  is  Romanesque,  with  very  tall  slender  circular 
piers,  having  circular  caps  and  stilted  bases,  the  arch  absolutely  reaching 
to  the  very  spring  of  the  roof.  The  effect  is  unlike  any  other  building 
of  the  same  date  that  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The  tower  is  also 
Romanesque,  with  a  low  pyramidal  head,  two  belfry  windows  of  one 
light  on  each  side,  and  between  the  two,  on  the  west,  the  figure  of 
some  saint  in  bas-relief.  The  convent  church  is  modem ;  so  is  ^. 
Frandaco,  so  is  the  Misericordia, 

We  spent  some  time,  the  following  morning,  in  going  over  the 
town,  and  in  filling  our  provision  baskets :  for  we  had  now  the  worst 
part  of  our  whole  journey  before  us.  We  were  about  to  cross  the 
mountains,  whence  Traz  os  Montes  takes  its  name,  by  the  most  unfre- 
quented route,  so  as  to  strike  down  directly  on  the  valley  of  the  Gerez, 
and  on  Braga.  We  started  at  ten ;  the  country  was  better  cultivated, 
and  the  people,  apparently,  more  civilized.  At  Casas  Novas,  and  at 
Chapellos,  the  churches  are  modem.  As  we  rode  out  of  the  latter 
village,  we  saw  as  pretty  a  picture  as  a  painter  might  wish.  Grey 
crazy  old  cottages  on  each  side ;  a  vine  avenue  trellising  the  whole 
village  street,  as  it  runs  steeply  up  the  opposite  ascent, — and  in  fine 
contrast  with  the  old  mossy  stone  of  the  walls,  and  the  green  leaves 
above,  two  milk-white  goats  harnessed  together,  and  driven  by  a  girl 
from  the  hills,  were  entering  the  place.  The  mountains  now  began  to 
be  clothed  with  purple  heath,  and  the  distant  ranges  shone  out  grandly 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  At  BoticaSy — again  a  new  church — we  dined :  a 
somewhat  thriving  place :  and  we  noticed  that  here,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  entered  Portugal,  much  as  we  had  been  thrown  among  the 
people,  we  heard  a  child's  laugh. 

Then  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  We  left  spring  again, — 
we  found  trees  in  dead  winter; — we  Saw  the  snow  on  the  distant 
hills, — ^and  towards  evening,  the  vegetation  became  perfectly  Alpine. 
The  sky  was  lowering ;  fog- drifts  drove  rapidly  over  the  bleak  crags ; 
the  scenery  became  more  and  more  gloomy,  till  at  sunset  we  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Then  the  view  burst  on  us — to  the  west- 
ward only — at  once.  The  plateau  of  Traz,  golden  in  the  setting 
sun :  the  valley  of  the  Douro :  the  plain  of  Salamanca :  Monforte, 
with  the  Gallician  mountains : — and  the  serratops  of  Beira,  melting  one 
in  the  other, — the  furthest  being  probably  the  Estrella,  the  backbone 
of  Portugal.  At  this  height,  amidst  perpetual  winter,  stands  Las 
Alturaa  (the  Spanish  article  is  used)  fitly  so  named.  The  most  squalid 
and  wretched  of  villages,  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  the  moun- 
tain road  we  had  climbed  :  surrounded  to  the  east  by  desolate  and  in- 
terminable moors.  Here  are  two  new  churches,  and  a  population,  I 
should  think,  of  about  800.  The  estalagem  answered  to  the  place  : — 
but  they  gave  us  what  they  had,  a  stable  loft,  hay,  wine,  and  two 
mattrasses,  on  which  the  water  poured  in  through  the  roof,  whenever 
it  rained,  and  which  no  one  ever  thought  of  drying.  As  night  came 
on,  regardless  of  the  wood  smoke  that  filled  the  kitchen,  the  villagers 
sang,  and  chatted,  and  accompanied  themselves  with  the  viola :  and 
whatever  eke  they  might  want,  their  cMo  of  hare  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 
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The  mules  shook  their  hells, — the  evil  spirit,  I  presume,  was  driven 
away, — and  the  wind  whistled  through  our  loft  all  night.  We  were 
in  the  saddle  at  four ;  resolved,  whatever  it  might  cost,  to  reach  Braga 
that  evening.  The  road  winds  higher  and  higher ;  the  mountains,  if 
possible,  become  more  dreary,  till  at  last  the  highest  summit  was  passed, 
and  about  ten  we  began  to  descend  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Gerez. 
Then  came  on  ceaseless  rain,  growing  heavier  as  the  day  advanced. 
At  Ruivaes,  a  village  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  peeping  from  vine- 
yards and  oliveyards,  we  dined.  Mounting  again,  we  rode  on  through 
heavy  rain,  but  through  wooded  gorges  of  ravishing  loveliness,  till  sun- 
set. Then  our  arrieiro  stoutly  refused  to  proceed ;  and  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  guide,  we  rode  on  by  ourselves.  It  was 
quite  dusk  when  the  sumpter-mule  ran  away,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
caught,  our  driver  had  thought  that,  with  the  protection  of  a  friend,  he 
would  venture  to  follow  us.  Avejoes,  and  bruxas,  and  lobishomes  filled 
him  with  terror.  The  first  are  gigantic  spectres;  the  second  are 
nearly  the  same  as  Vampires;  the  third  are  a  poetical  superstition 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Portugal,  though  at  first,  from  the  name, 
I  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  were-wolf  of  Germany. 

The  lobishowte  is  a  young  man  or  girl  (for  they  never  live  to  grow 
old)  only  to  be  known  in  the  daytime  by  their  gloom  and  wretchedness, 
but  under  a  spell  which  obliges  them,  at  night,  to  take  the  form  of  a 
horse,  and  gallop  wildly  over  mountain  or  valley,  without  pause  or  rest, 
till  daylight.  If  the  clatter  of  hoofs  is  heard  through  a  village  of  Traz 
OS  Montes  at  night,  the  peasant  will  cross  himself  and  say,  "  Goo 
help  the  poor  lobishome  /*'  The  only  cure  is  this.  Advance  boldly  to 
aoch  a  miserable  creature,  and  draw  blood  from  its  breast.  The  spell 
is  broken,  and  that  for  ever.  What  between  our  guide's  fears,  and  our 
own  perils  from  a  pitch-dark  night,  a  steep  descent,  paths  either  a  se- 
ries of  pit-falls,  or  an  agglomeration  of  rocks,  and  a  pouring  rain,  we 
made  very  slow  way,  and  were  thankful  when,  about  eleven,  we  got 
into  a  track  which  somewhat  better  deserved  the  name  of  a  road.  The 
rain  ceased,  the  moon  shone  through  the  haze ;  and  then  I  had  time 
to  recall  the  many  ecclesiastical  memories  of  Braga.  Its  apostolic 
foundation — its  contest  with  Arians  and  Priscillianists — its  triumph  over 
both  under  S.  Martin  of  Dume— its  struggle  with  Toledo  for  the  Pri- 
macy of  All  the  Spains  ;  a  struggle  so  learnedly  supported  by  Cunha 
and  Brandao  on  the  Portuguese,  by  Moralis  and  Padilha  on  the  Spanish 
side;  and  lastly,  the  episcopate  of  Bartfaolomeo  dos  Martyres,  the 
great  light  of  declining  Portugal.  At  length  we  entered  the  long 
straggling  street,  we  reached  the  open  space  called  the  Campo  S.  Anna, 
and.  as  we  alighted  after  our  twenty  hours'  ride  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Dous  Amigos,  the  clock  of  the  Primatial  church  struck  twelve. 

I  remain,  &c.. 

O.  A.  E. 
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IV. 

Mr  DBAK  Editor, 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  my  eommiknicatioDa  on  the 
new  churches  and  restorations  in  Paris  with  your  last  number:  but 
another  visit  to  that  city  has  enabled  me  to  gather  some  more  infer* 
mation  ;  and  there  are  a  few  errata  in  my  third  letter,  whidi  yoa  must 
allow  me  to  correct. 

The  external  restoration  of  the  stone-work  of  Nothb  Dakk  stitt  con* 
tinues,  with  as  much  expedition  as  could  be  expected  in  so  gigantic  n 
work.  The  effect  of  the  apse  is  already  extremely  rich,  and  the  greatest 
activity  is  being  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  Next  year,  the 
south  transept  is  to  be  taken  in  hand, — a  considerable  work  :  for,  as 
M.  Viollet  Le  Due  informed  me,  it  is  in  so  decayed  a  condition,  that  the 
stone -work  of  the  gable  will  have  to  be  entirely  pulled  down  and  re^ 
built. 

The  exterior  of  the  adjacent  Sacristie  was,  when  I  was  last  there,  re- 
ceiving its  completing  touch  in  the  erection  of  the  statues  of  the  apos- 
tles round  the  court  of  the  central  cloister ;  while  the  internal  fittings 
were  being  expedited  in  order  that  it  might  come  into  use  for  AU- 
Saints'  Day.  These  Ettings,  like  the  building  itself,  are  solid,  simple, 
and  in  excellent  taste.  The  perfect  absence  of  any  thing  like  frippery 
in  the  whole  building  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  largest  apartment 
Ss  the  capitular  sacristie^ — the  Salle  Capitnlaire  itself  being  compara- 
tively small.  This  is,  of  course,  against  a  vast  current  of  precedent  i 
btit  it  is  very  truthful,  considering  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  actual 
Chapter, — each  member  of  which  is  duly  provided  with  his  stall.  I  am 
anxious  to  explain  this,  as  in  my  first  letter  I  spoke  of  this  sacristie  as 
if  it  were  the  chapter- house.  There  is  also  a  parochial  sacristie  among 
the  apartments. 

The  Saikte  Cbapelle  progresses.  The  fl^ke  already  rises  above 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  forms  a  central  and  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  view  of  the  Isle  de  la  Cit6  from  all  the  western  bridges ;  while 
from  the  height  of  Montmartre  it  glitters  like  a  little  golden  needle. 
It  is  richly,  but  not  profusely  relieved  with  gilding ;  a  powdering  of 
fleur-de-]ys  on  the  spire  sides  forming  the  not  least  characteristic  por- 
tion. Its  general  position  and  effect  will  be  comprehended  by  your 
readers,  if  they  turn  to  the  lOth  volume  of  the  Ecdesiologist,  page  301, 
(the  number  for  February,  1850.)  where  they  will  find  an  interesting 
communication,  by  M.  Lassus,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  chapeUe^  illus- 
trated with  four  woodcuts,  namely, — a  plan,  elevations  of  the  west 
front,  before  and  after  the  First-Pointed  rose  at  the  west  end  had  been 
replaced  in  Flamboyant  days,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  Palais 
de  Justice  before  the  fire  of  1776.  The  last-named  illustration  will 
give  a  general   idea   of  the  position  of  the  restored  fl^he.     When 
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I  saw  it,  the  scaffoldiiig  had  not  yet  been  cleared  away  from  the  lowctf 
part,  and  so  I  was  nnable  to  judge  of  the  effect  in  situ  of  the  angels  in 
hammered-woik,  of  which  I  have  before  spdcen.  The  external  deoo* 
ration  of  tlie  chapel  will  not  be  completed  until  the  apex  of  the  apse  ia 
crowned  with  a  gilded  angel,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  cresting  is 
erected. 

Internally,  the  present  effect  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  western  rose 
being  as  yet  boaided  up.  It  is,  you  know,  of  Flamboyant  age,  and 
has  still  preserved  fine  painted  glass,  of  that  date,  representing  the 
Doom.  This,  like  the  remaining  painted  glass  of  the  Ste.  ChapeUe, 
has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Lusson  for  restoration.  The  floor  is  to  be 
paved  in  stone,  widi  mastic  patterns.  I  may  observe,  that  the  restored 
polychrome  of  the  lower  arcade  presents  an  amusing  specimen  of  me* 
disevai  sham,  figuring,  aa  it  does,  a  rich  diaper,  concealed  in  the  lower 
part  by  hangings  of  a  sort  of  shawl-pattern  on  a  dull  green  ground. 

I  fear  that  the  restoration  of  the  lower  chapel  never  will  be  quite 
satisfEictory,  from  the  encroachment  of  modem  buildings  to  the  north. 
Painted  glass  in  the  windows  on  that  side  would  be  almost  iii^ 
discemiUe.  Yon  remember  that  M.  Lassus,  when  he  undertook  this 
interesting  restoration,  remonstrated  about  these  buildings. 

I  carelessly  described  the  external  narthex  of  S.  Oeshain  l'Avj^ 
xaaois  as  of  three  bays.  It  is,  in  its  whole  extent,  oi/ive :  the  outside 
bay,  at  each  extremity,  having  thicker  piers  than  the  rest.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  possible  towers,  which 
have  only  developed  into  parvises,  with  high-pitched  roofs.  The  low 
and  somewhat  thin  tower  of  the  church  stands  to  the  east  of  the  north 
transept. 

I  have  ahready  alluded  to  the  restoration  of  the  Flamboysnt  tower  of 
6.  Jacquss  dx  la  Bouchbxix,  in  connection  with  the  new  Rue  Rivoli, 
consisting  in  isolating  it,  along  with  two  fountains,  in  the  centre  of  a 
Place.  1  have  recendy  observed  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  labourers  en* 
gaged  in  this  work  have  laid  hare  the  bases  of  all  the  pillars  of  the  an- 
cient church,  whkh  was  demolished  in  1790.  the  earrings  of  nearly  all 
of  them  being  in  perfect  preservation ;  two  leaden  coffins  have  also 
been  found.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  discovery  would  alter  the 
nature  of  the  contemplated  restoration. 

In  my  notice  of  S.  Vivcxmt  db  Paiti.,  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  I 
observed  that  its  most  important  coloured  decorations, — the  subject 
paintings  by  M.  Flandrin, — were  not  yet  uncovered.  They  are  now 
visible  :  and  they  deserve  the  highest  praise.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
the  columniation  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  orders,  with  a  broad 
strip  between,  like,  but  of  course  loftier  and  more  important  than, 
the  gallery  fh>nt  of  a  Wrennian  church  of  two  orders,  such  as  S. 
James*s>  Pkcadilly.  This  band  has  been  treated  by  M.  Flandrin  as 
equivalent  to  the  trifbrtum  of  a  legitimate  basilica ;  and  he  has  covered 
it,  like  the  triforium  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  at  Ravenna,  with  long  pro- 
cessions of  saints, on  a  gold  ground, — ^allreverently  tending  towards  the 
altar.  They,  branch  off  right  and  left  in  two  groups  from  an  altar 
painted  in  the  centre  of  the  western  band,  which,  in  tiiat  portion  of 
the  church,  forms  the  front  of  the  orgaa-klt.     On  a  gold  ground*  160 
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in  number,  and  eight  feet  in  height,  they  are  a  "  noble  army."  M; 
Flandrin  has  delicately  broken  the  array  into  groups,  each  occapying 
about  two  bays  of  the  columniation.  by  leaving,  in  each  case,  a  rather 
broader  space  of  the  ground  between  the  leading  figure  of  the  more  wes- 
tern, and  the  last  of  the  more  eastern  g^oup.  I  understand  that  he  has 
in  every  instance  painted  the  drapery  from  models ;  a  commendable  in- 
stance of  artistic  carefulness.  The  process  which  M.  Flandrin  has 
adopted  is  the  encaustic,  not  fresco.  Hie  point  to  which  these  figures 
seem  to  file,  is  the  central  Majesty  in  the  apse.  The  apse  has  been 
painted  by  M.  Picot,  an  academician,  who  has  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best.  His  work  is  decidedly  creditable,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  M.  Flandrin.  An  efiect  of  space  has  been  attempted  for  the 
apse,  by  making  the  extremity  of  the  radius  the  pillars,  not  of  the  nave, 
but  those  between  the  inner  and  outer  aisles  ;  and  thus  the  inner  aisle 
suddenly  disembogues  into  the  apsidal  hemicycle.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  is  too  theatrical  a  contrivance  for  the  gravity  of  basilican  ar- 
chitecture. It  has  been  further  made  use  of  by  its  greater  consequent 
height  affording  room  for  a  skylight,  hidden  to  the  body  of  the  church 
by  the  triumphal  arch.  Of  course  within  the  apse  the  effect  is  ruinous. 
This  apse,  you  will  recollect,  is  mediaeval  in  its  use, — being  employed 
as  the  aisle  to  radiating  chapels. 

I  omitted  in  my  earlier  notice  to  name  the  architect  of  the  church, 
M.  Hittorf. 

I  see  a  terrible  misprint  has  crept  into  what  I  said  of  Sts.  Clotilub 
in  my  last  letter.  Your  pages  make  me  remark  that  towards  carry- 
ing out  the  fittings  in  a  '<  magnificent  manner,"  &c..  a  supplementary 
credit  has  been  voted  of  18,000  francs, — that  is,  £7W.  It  ought  to 
have  been  1,800.000  francs  (£72,000.)  A  very  high  ecclesiological 
authority  stated  to  me  his  impression  that  M.  Qsxl  had  been  rather 
hardly  used  in  the  way  of  his  removal :  his  ill  health,  probably,  neces- 
sitated the  fact.  M.  Gkiu  it  seems,  had  laboured  at  the  church  in  a 
most  religious  spirit.  Some  years  since,  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  prayed 
before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  church  before  he 
died  :  and  this  he  just  was  able  to  do ;  having  lost  his  health  as  the 
fabric  of  Ste.  Clotilde  was  finished. 

The  stations,  carved  in  stone  by  eminent  sculptors,  have  been  placed 
in  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  deserve  attentive  study.  The  groups 
forming  the  backing  of  the  stalls  to  the  choir  aisles  are  being  sculptured 
on  the  spot.  M.  MarechaPs  painted  glass,  of  single  figures,  in  the  choir 
clerestory,  (including  the  two  windows  which  I  noticed  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  May,)  was  in  situ  when  I  last  visited  the  church.  It  is  more 
modem  in  its  effect  than  I  could  have  wished. 

The  church  which  M.  Lassus  is  to  build  at  BsLLXviLLa  will,  I  am  glad 
to  learn,  be  on  a  large  scale.  The  municipality  has  voted  UOOO.OOO 
francs  (£40,000)  towards  it.  The  style,  I  hear,  is  to  be  early  First- 
Pointed. 

Though  not  strictly  in  Paris,  yet  the  Abbey  of  S.  Dbwis  is  so  near, 
that  you  may  fairly  expect  some  report  of  its  restoration  from  me»  A 
former  notice  in  the  Ecclesiologist  contained  an  abbreviated  critique,  by 
M.  de  Ouillermy,  of  its  first  unfortunate  restoration  by  M.  Debret, 
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to  I  need  not  revert  to  this.  At  present,  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  who  is  cautiously  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  chapels  of  the  apse  are  ah^dy  reassuming  their  pristine 
splendour ;  further  than  this,  the  recent  works  have  not  yet  proceeded  in- 
ternally. The  fine  early  painted  glass  of  these  chapels  is  well  known  as 
the  prudttction  of  Suger.  As  it  was  in  a  yery  incomplete  condition,  and 
some  windows  entirely  gone,  its  restoration  and  recomposition  was  con- 
fided to  Henry  Gerente,  and  after  his  death  to  his  brother.  Both  these 
artists  have  performed  their  parts  admirably.  The  imitation  is  perfect. 
M.  Alfred  Gerente  has  a  portion  of  it  in  his  at^ier  at  the  present  time. 
M.  Debret  had  decorated  the  ridge  of  the  church  with  gilt  balls ;  M. 
Viollet  Le  Due  has  swept  them  away,  and  replaced  them  by  a  rich  and 
effective  ridge-crest. 

In  some  future  number  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  publish  some 
more  complete  and  detailed  notice  of  this  important  restoration. 

In  iUustration  of  what  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  respecting  the 
bureaucratic  element  in  the  ecclesiological  movement  in  France,  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  a  circular  which  has  been  recently  issued  by  M. 
Fortoul,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  to  the  de- 
partmental architects.  M.  Fortoul,  after  laying  down  that  Pointed 
architecture  is  the  natural  church  architecture  for  the  north,  and  Ro- 
manesque for  the  south  of  France,  calls  upon  each  architect  to  furnish 
three  sets  of  designs  and  specifications  for  churches,  destined  for  Com- 
munes of  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  cost  to  be 
respectively  20,000,  60,000,  and  120,000  francs.  The  architects  are 
warned  not  to  indulge  in  superfluous  ornamentation,  lliey  are  also  to 
furnish  the  designs  for  a  parsonage  and  a  school  corresponding  to  each 
church.  The  advice  of  the  Prefect  is  to  be  taken,  and  also  of  the 
Bishop  for  the  church  and  parsonage,  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy 
for  the  schools.  The  series  of  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1854,  after  which  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Inspectors 
Genend  of  Diocesan  Works,  under  the  Minister,  and  the  best  published 
in  a  volume,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  sent  to  the  admi- 
nistrative authorities  of  each  department  to  serve  as  models. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  views  which  have  always  been  maintained 
by  the  Eceteiiologist  with  reference  to  stereotyping  designs,  I  will  not 
expatiate  upon  the  impolicy  of  a  step  which  cannot  fail  to  cramp  effec- 
tually the  progress  of  church  architecture  in  France  :  for,  under  a  sys- 
tem like  that  existing  in  that  country,  who  would  dare  to  deviate  from 
the  Government  model  designs  ?  It  is  a  lucky  accident  that  M.  Viollet 
Le  Due  is  one  of  the  Inspectors- General :  but  this  does  not  make  the 
principle  of  M.  Fortoul's  project  more  desirable. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H. 
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Wb  proceed  with  the  Seandinftviaii  Missals ;  and  shaU  first  take  that 
of  Sieswic,  which,  if  it  may  not  be  reckoned  geographicaUy  one  of  this 
class,  belongs,  ecdesiologically,  to  the  same  fiunily.  It  was  printed  in 
1486 ;  and  is  excessively  rare* 

XIQX. — In  FnsTO  8.  Kamuti  Duois  bt  M. 


Diem  fertum  veneremnr  Martyris : 
Ut  not  ejus  adjnvemur  mentis. 

Per  propbetas  in  figurft 
PrKoicata,  pariturs, 

Plures  parit  sterilia. 
Pant  pareDS  in  preasurft. 
Dolor  partiis  perdit  jura 

Dum  applaudit  filiis. 

Pilii  fide  sunt  renati. 
Ad  certamen  sunt  parati 

Fidei  cooitantiA: 
Snprs  petram  scrfidata 
Non  sunt  moite  separati 

A  matre  EqcmH. 

Inter  iatoe  constitutus 
Christi  miles  Dux  Kaautns 

Recepit  ttipeudia. 
Regem  regum  prosecutui 
8tol&'  piim&  est  indutus 

Pro  mortali  tunicL 

Adhttc  yi?eni  perituram 
Parvipendens,  permaosuram' 

Vitam  querit  opere : 
Dat  talentum  ad  usuram, 
Et  frnmentum  per  mentamm 

Dnplicst  in  tempore. 


Tecta  fides  in  talento, 
Detignatur  in  frumeuto 

Pirma  apes  et  earitas  : 
Quarum  creaeit  incremento 
Vino  fovens  et  un^uento 

Prozimi  miseries. 

Iste  Dm  cultor  ▼eras, 
€iu  favet  pleba  et  clems, 

De  quo  gaudet  Dacia : 
Non  tuperbua  sed  leTenis, 
Pius,  prudeuB,  et  sincenis, 

Plenus  Dei  grati& : 

Fide  fict&  suflbeatas, 
A  eognatis  morti  datus, 

Complevit  martyrium. 
HiLc  in  die  est  transuaus. 
Cujus  prece  ezoratus 

Deos  det  auxilium. 

Ductor  noster.  Dux  Kanute, 
Not  transire  cum  Tirtuie 

Fac  per  temporalia : 
Te  ductore,  cum  te  duoe 
Perfniamur  vtrk  luee 

la  etemft  gloii&. 


XXX.— >Ilf  FaSTO  RBLiaUIABOM  EcCLXSIA  SLBSTICXNStS. 


Preciosi  lanett  Dei 
Quonim  eolit  lux  diei 

PrKsentis  solemnia. 
Date  nobis  in  Tettranim 
Celebri  reliquiarum 

Gaudere  memori&. 


Jerai&lem  voa  celestis 
In  BtructnrA  basei^  estis, 

8^1us»  epntilia. 
Basel  fide  confirmati :  ^ 
Stylus,  per  spem  elenuti : 

Pars  ett  amor  tertia. 


>  Hie  poet  here  clearly  takes  the  0*roX^  wp^  in  the  sense  In  which  our  Tersioa 
receives  it,  as  Uie  iett  robe  ;  not  as  medinTsl  writers  nsoally  ezplain  it,  thibjint  robe, 
i.e.  of  baptismal  innocence. 


'  The  book,  cormpUy,  per 
*  I.e.  basesjpiers,  and  cspil 


-, I  capitals  ;  #/yA(f ,  a  corroption  of  «ti|X^,  being  of  the  foarth 

declension,    llie  symbolism  is  rather  different  from  that  of  good  old  Darandai 
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Pnefulgeates  mar^ittt. 
Tot  pressuris  ezpolite, 

Di^ft  fertia  pnemia. 
Vo8  inscripti  libro  ▼itae 
Vcne  Titi  nos  unite 

Per  qaam  vitunt  omnia. 

Florea  Tcrni  vos  elect i, 

Lapides  in  ramma  tecti 

Syoa  edificia ; 


Dulcis  odor  unguentomni, 
Dulcis  sapor  pigmentomm, 
Ocebca  cellaria. 

Nq8  Egypto  conatitttti 
Mereamur  esae  tuii 

Vestra  per  suifragia : 
Hoc  in  aolo  nos  8a1vetis> 
Ut  cam  Christo  nobis  detis 
.    Angelonim  gaudia. 


XXXI. — In  Festo  S.  Ci^bmbntib. 


Psallens  Deo  Syon  gaude 
L8et&  voce  digna  kude 

Concinnans  praeoonia. 
Celebretur  hac  in  die 
Famulatn  plebis  pise 

Clementis  memoria. 
Oret  ipsum  omnia  bomo« 
Qui  mereri^  lucis  domo 

Yitie  cupit  pnemia. 
Paalle,  psalle,  plebs  de?ota, 
Corde  paro,  mente  tot& 

Snmma  dans  tripodia. 
Ave,  Martyr  geoerose, 
Sedis  consors  gloriosie, 

Sanctis  par  in  gloria : 


Ferens'  nobis  spem  salutis 
Lava  labem  a  poUutis, 

Mali  dat&  renift. 
Funde  preces  pro  peocatis, 
Dele  noUm  pravitatis, 

Efc  mentem  irradia : 
Faedae  carnis  luzum  pelle, 
£t  purgato  cordis  felle 

Deo  nbs  concilia. 
Sana  morbos  et  languores : 
Cura  peates  et  dolorea, 

Et  fuga  demonia. 
Placens  Deo  plaea  Deam, 
Ne  condemnet  plasma  ream, 

Carnis  post  exilia. 


XXXII.— In  dir  S.  Kanuti  Regis. 


Verbum  bonum  personemus^ 
Dulcem  melum  jnbilemus, 
Voto,  voce,  nos  aptemus 

Ad  promenda'  carmina. 
Ave  Martyr,  flos  Danorum, 
Gemma  coeli,  via  mortim, 
Sidus  lucens,  spes  reorum, 

jSgris  dans  solatia. 

Te  de  mundo  sequestratam» 
Et  cruore  purpuratum, 
Angdorum  onlinatnm 
Credimus  collegio. 


Heec  res  mira  protestatur : 
Cccus  visa  decoratur : 
Et  infectus  solidatur 
Lepras  carens  vitio. 

In  bac  valle  pere^ 

Bella  movent  i 

Mens  et  caro :  his^  propina 

Salutis  remedia. 
Supplicantes  servos  vide, 
Malignorum  vim  allide;, 
Roboratos  nos  in  fide 

Due  ad  vera  gaudia. 


XXXIIL— De  Compassione  B.  Marijb  Virginis. 


Yerbum  Patrts  etematum 
Ex  Mari4  incarnatum 

Laudet  nostra  concio : 
Dulcis  Auster  nam  perflavit, 
Aqnilonem  dum  prostravit 

Spiritali  nuntio. 


Minim  virga  profert  florem : 
Granum  fulvum  in  decorem 

Pro  parentum  crimine. 
Quod  contnsum  et  expressum 
Mente  |mr&  indefessum 

Fera  gena  fert  minime. 


^  The  book,  without  sense,  vMritU. 
'  The  book,  premenda, 

*  In  order  to  avoid  the  hiatus  we  might  read  queis, 
VOL.  XIV.  Q  G  G 


3  The  book,  Haretu, 
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Turpi  tvabk  nam  Tetelor, 
Et  a  Jttd&  osculatur, 

Matre  •anctft  neaciA. 
Redempt&  moz'  Jobaones  sbdone, 
Beihancam  adivit  prop«re : 

Flenda  nora  nmitiat. 

Corda  umn)  qaatinntnr, 

H«c  horrenda  dttm  panduntar: 

Agon  ini^i  propeiat : 
Deitatem  vanitas, 
Mitem  turbat  feritas ; 

Ferm^  fidea  hetitat. 

Mater,  Martha,  Mardalena, 
Simul  petunt  fide  pTenft 

Atria  Pootificis: 
Patris  splendor  quo  tnrbatur 
Rictus  oris  demonstrator 

Artubtts  deificis. 

Sancta  cervix  cestigatur 
Ut  peccator  redimatur 

Culpfe  ruptis  Tinculis : 
Diva  mater  dum  respexit 
Vinctum,  cssnm,  quem  dilexit, 

.A^  turbatum  sputulisy 

Oemity  plangit  praamare : 
Mallens  caro  properare 

Nequit  prse  oomplicibus. 
Cruets  morti  dum  addictus 
Cbristus,  Princens  benedictus, 

Exit  cruda  bajulus. 

Qui  duni  matrem  intuetnr 
Ac  pndioe  leveretur, 
Cadit  faols  tenus : 


Nam  flagelKs  tormentatus, 
Nocte^die,  castigatiis, 
Expers  est  a  vtribni. 

Demnm  sni^  erine  tractus^ 
Pugno  actus,  olavo  tactus, 

Ab  infecti  turmulSL : 
Non  est  dolor  Deque  pcBiia 
Compar  huic ;  auam  serenft 

Tulit  cum  decentift. 

Came  Christi  conc1avat&. 
In  agone  tormentata 
Mater  sancta  commendata 

Caro  est  disdpulo : 
QuK  dum  vidit  morltummt 
Ac  a  mundo  reoessnrum, 
Jesum  optat  hnnc  daturum 

Protectorem  populo. 

Fili  dulcor  supemonim, 
Quamvis  plenus  tormentorum 
Curam  gere  orphanoram 

In  valle  miserise. 
—Non  te  linqnam,  pia  mater, 
Vocat  me  a  mundo  Pater, 
Tn  matrona  et  commater, 

Apexque  clementie. 

Ergo  Mater  et  matrona 
Coeli  ientBffie  corona. 
Confer  nobis  Christi  dona ; 
Cuncta  sistunt  in  te  bona 

Sempitemi  delubri. 
Esque  virgo  cceli  porta, 
De  qvA  vera  lux  est  orta: 
In  agone  nos  oonforta, 
Ut  a  sens  et  a  port4 

Eruamur  inferi. 


XXXIV.— In  Fbsto  S.  Margabbta. 


Virgo  vemans  velut  rosa, 
Specialis,  speciosa, 
Marearita  pretiosa 

Mar^iareta  floruit. 
Ex  gentHi  stirpe  nata, 
Genitrice  mox  orbata, 
Sub  nntrice  conservata, 

Fidem  veram  coluit. 

Gujua  ovet  dum  nutrivit, 
Nutrientem  ooncupivit, 
Cujus  form&  insanivit 
Fervidns  Olybnus : 


Sprevit  b{)e8  blandienUs : 
Sprevit  painas  ssevientis : 
Nee  his  cessit  nee  tormentis 
Dum  torquetur  gravius. 

NulllL  poenft  superatur, 
Sed  in  po&nis  gloiriatur, 
Et  post  pcenas  decollatur» 

£t  migrat  ad  gloriam. 
A  peccatis  et  a  poen& 
Nos  absolve,  Deo  plena: 
Ut,  ou&  fulgit  lux  serena, 

Ducamur  ad  Patriam. 


S.  Markxiv.  51,  52. 


Sir  Henry  Dry  den  on  Church  Music* 
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XXXV. — In  Fbsto  S.  Jacobi* 


Ad  honorem  et  decorem^ 
Hujus  festi,  DOS  modesti 

Deo  damus  gloriam : 
Qui  Creator  et  Salvator 
RectU  corde  sine  lorde 

Largitur  ▼ictoriam. 
Landem  Ueo  decautemus, 
£t  beati  celebremns 

Jaoobi  membriam. 

Qui  perfectus  et  electus. 
Qui  peritus  et  fulcitut 

Omni  sapientift, 
Quein  Tidere  voluit, 
Verum  Deiim  coluit 

Pttr&  coDscientift. 

Non  abscondit  hie  talentmn. 
Nee  ipsius  est  iuTentum 

In  ore  mendacium : 
In  cnnctis  operibus 
Subvenit  pauperibus 

Vitee  dans  solatiiim* 

Tot&  vit&  non  invite 
Deo  serrity  jiec  protervit 

Mente  vivens  8obri& : 
Deo  toto  servit  voto ; 
Multa  gentis  sevientis 

Sustinet  opprobria. 

Sed  nee  poenis  nee  catenis 
Revocatur  (]uin  seijuatur 
Domim  vestigia : 


Templa  frangit  idolomm, 
£t  ad  fidem  cor  multorum 
Mollet  per  prodigia. 

Hioc  mncrone  deedktur, 
£t  ad  ccelum  invitatur 

Multa  post  miracula : 
Sic  a  carne  destitntus, 
Vemm  solem  est  secutus, 

Agnum  sine  nasnUi. 

Martyr  Dei,  te  precamur, 
ElidMra  ne  labamur; 
Cum  injustis  ne  perdamur 

Dele  nostra  crimina. 
O  Beate,  Deo  grate, 
Fer  Bolamen  et  juvamen : 
Pande  genti  te  coknti 

Paradisi  limiiuu 

Ubi  salus  et  bonestas, 
Ubi  virtus  et  potestas, 
Ubi  florum  et  odorum 

Ononis  deleetatio : 
Ubi  sine  labe  quies, 
Omni  carens  nube  dies. 
Dies  vernus,  sempitemus 

Cum  omni  solatio. 

Ubi  vitae  certitudo, 
Mira  semper  pulchritudo, 
Ubi  decor  discipliaae^  * 
Ubi  lucet  sine  fine 

Veri  solis  claritat : — ' 


SIR  HENRY  DRYDEN  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

On  Church  Music,  and  ihe  fitting  of  Churches /or  Music.  By  Sir  Hbnrt 
Dbtdbk,  Bart.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society. 

This  essay,  which  was  printed  at  full  length  in  a  county  paper,  con- 
tains so  much  original  and  other  useful  matter,  that  we  think  it  well  to 
present  our  readers  with  large  extracts  from  it,  interspersed  with  some 
remarks  of  our  own.     It  begins  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  music  may  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  education 

with  all,  and  especially  the  lower  classes In  the  following  remarks 

on  music,  I  assume  that  the  chief  object  of  teaching  and  learning  it  is  to  en- 

*  The  wonderful  rhythmical  power  exhibited  in  this  sequeooe  u  well  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 
'  The  latter  half  of  thu  stanza  appears  to  be  lost. 
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able  people  to  sing  chureh-«iiiasic  tn  ekwrth*.  It  will  liQfl  be  denied  by  most  of 
my  hearers  that  the  singiof^  in  most  of  our  country  churches  ought  rather  to 
be  called  noise  than  music.  The  clergy  tolerate,  as  addresses  to  God  in 
church,  noises  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  court  yanla.  The 
nobles  and  squires  grudge  not  their  £200  for  an  opera  box  for  the  season, 
but  give  unwillingly  £1  to  their  village  quire.  There  is  much  less  objection 
to  lay  out  money  on  organs,  than  to  lay  out  money  or  trouble  on  quires. 
They  think  that  when  they  have  got  an  organ  they  have  done  everything 
wanted.  Some  people,  however,  wish  to  improve  the  church  music ;  and, 
chiefly  through  tne  energy  of  Mr.  HuUah,  much  is  now  doing  in  the  way  of 
musical  education.  Parsons  and  curates  sometimes  procure,  as  schoolmaster, 
a  man  who  professes  to  be  a  proficient  in  music,  but  who  frequently  is  a  man 
especially  to  be  exempted  from  sole  government  of  a  musical  class,  or  screech- 
ing, squalling,  drawling,  and  vile  pronunciation  are  the  result.  If  in  any  pa- 
TM  it  is  desired  to  improve  the  church  music,  some  gentleman  or  lady  must 
give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  attention  and  time  to  the  matter,  or  the 
quire  will  not  flourish.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  time,  trouble,  and 
numey.  Some  persons,  well  intentione«l,  but  ignorant  of  music,  have  spent 
considerable  sums  in  obtaining  good  tuition  for  a  parish  quire  for  a  short  time, 
thinking,  innocently,  that  a  quire  is  like  a  picture,  which,  when  painted,  is 
permanent.  That  this  is  not  the  case  they  will  very  soon  find  but :  nothing 
but  frequent  practice  and  unremitted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
(or  lady,  as  the  case  may  be,)  will  secure  the  end.  I  think  it  hardly  postsible 
for  a  ladjft  however  skilled  in  music,  to  teach  a  quire.  Perhaps  a  well-wisher 
to  the  national  Church,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  members  of  it,  will  be 
repaid  for  the  trouble  taken ;  but  unless  time,  trouble,  and  money  are  to  be 
laid  out  on  it,  it  is  better  not  to  begin.  It  may  fairly  be  asked, '  How  comes 
it  that  in  England,  where  music  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's,  and  not 
an  uncommon  part  of  a  gentlemsn's,  education,  we  have  such  wretched  attempts 
at  music  in  our  parish  churches,  and  those  attempts  made  only  by  persons 
who  are  striving  for  their  daily  bread,  and  who  have  neither  the  advantage 
of  books  *to  learn  from,  time  to  practise  in,  or  master  to  teach  them  ?'  I 
leave  others  to  say  all  which  can  be  said  in  favour  of  those  numerous  young 
ladies  juid  gentlemen  who,  after  tormenting  their  Broad  woods  from  Monday 
to  Saturday,  and  paying  high  fees  to  music  masters  and  mistresses  to  teach 
them  Italian  love  songs,  or  silly  English  ballads,  go  tip- toeing  to  church  on  a 
Sunday,  too  devout  to  '  say'  anythmg  in  common  with  'those  horrid  charity 
childnm,'  and  too  genteel  to  '  sing '  a  part  in  the  glorious  harmonies  of  Tallis, 
Gibbons,  Farrant,  or  Ravenscroft.  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  more  pro- 
per or  more  benefi«nal  use  musical  acquirements  can  be  applied  than  to  the 
music  of  our  churches." 

Sir  Henry  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  state  of  things,  which  no 
doubt  is  still  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

*'  The  common  plan  of  proceeding  in  a  parish  church  is  for  two  or  three 
coarse  men's  voices  to  drawl  after  a  clarionet  what  has  been  described  by  the 
term  '  Gipsy-bass,'  that  is  the  soprano  part  ('  lead '  they  call  it)  an  octave 
too  low,  whilst  a  crazy  bassoon  plays  the  bass  in  its  proper  octave,  thereby 
frequently  inverting  what  little  is  left  of  the  chord  after  the  total  al»traction 
of  tenor  and  alto.  This  abominable  method  of  murdering  psalm  tunes  should 
be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way.  This  Gipsy  fashion  of  singing  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  churches  where  they  possess  an  organ,  and  pretend  to  sing 
properly." 

We  cannot  so  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Dryden  in  th^se  remarks  as 
in  the  preceding.  What  does  he  mean  by  ••  the  soprano  part"  in  a  Psalm 
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tune  ?  From  the  context*  and  from  what  we  know  of  old  -  faahioned  rustic 
quires,  we  suppose  that  he  meaus  the  principal  melody ;  but  as 
he  had  just  before  been  extolling  the  harmonies  of  Ravenscroft,  one 
would  infer  that  he  approved  that  musician*^  mode  of  harmonizing 
Psalm  tunes ;  which,  as  most  of  our  musical  readers  know,  or  might 
know,  is  to  give  the  melody  (or  tune,  as  it  was  then  called,)  to  the 
tenor,  to  write  a  bass  part  below  it,  and  alto  and  soprano  parts  above. 
The  origin  of  this  practice  is  clear  enough,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
the  metrical  tunes  of  the  1 6th  century  were  the  offspring  of  the  ancient 
plain-soDg,  which  was  always  designed  to  be  sung  principally  by  men*8 
voices.  The  compositions  of  1  allis,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  &c.,  are  not, 
like  most  of  later  days,  melodies  for  treble  voices  accompanied  by  alto, 
tenor  and  bass,  but  harmonies  in  which  every  part  is  of  equal  import- 
ance. The  habit  of  considering  the  upper  part  and  the  melody  as  con- 
vertible terms,  can  be  traced,  we  believe,  no  further  back  than  the 
degenerate  times  which  followed  the  Restoration.  Again »  Sir  Henry 
seems  to  speak  of  the  melody  crossing  the  bass  as  if  it  were  essentially 
a  fault ',  whereas  one  need  not  look  far  in  Ravenscroft  to  find  instanced 
of  snch  a  thing. 

The  following  hints  are  worth  attention  : — 

"  Generally  the  village  quire  is  left  to  itself,  and  in  undisputed  possession 
of  a  gallery,  but  now  and  then  some  parson,  squire,  or  fanner,  knowing  as 
mnch  of  music  as  of  Uindoostanee,  thinks  to  improve  them  by  condemning 
the  whole  performance,  and  possibly  by  giving  one  or  two  copies  of  some 
music-book,  which  he  fancies  preferable,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  really  good^ 
The  attempt,  of  cour»e,  fails ;  it  is  no  use  to  give  a  man  a  tool  unless  you  tell 
him  how  to  use  it.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  'common  sense'  of  a  person 
uneducated  in  a  given  science  is  veiy  different  from  the  common  sense  of  a 
person  educated  in  that  science.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  music,  and 
m  the  arrangement  of  churches  for  music :  and  I  suppose  no  man  really 
studies  music,  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart,  who  does  not  sometimes 
wonder  at  certain  things  not  having  struck  him  before.  I  know  a  gentleman 
who,  with  the  best  possible  intention,  gave  some  of  Hullah's  metrical  psalters 
to  bis  quire ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they  brought  them  back,  saying  there  was 
'no  music  in  themM  He  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding;  but, 
in  truth,  he  might  as  well  as  have  given  a  chronometer  to  a  ploughboy,  and 
expected  him  instantly  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  its  works  and  accuracy  of 
its  movements,  and  then  have  been  surprised  because  he  disliked  it,  and 
wished  to  return  to  the  clumsy  old  time-piece  bought  at  the  nearest  town  for 
£2.  We  must  remember  that  these  men's  ears  have  been  trained  to  like 
worthless  mu«ic,  and  in  unison  only.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected 
suddenly  to  understand  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  old  church  mosic»  which 
of  course  depends  on  all  its  parts  being  sung  for  its  grand  effect,  I  suppose 
there  are  not  fifty  churches  within  fifty  miles  of  Northampton  (cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  excepted)  in  which  you  can  hear  a  full  harmony  of  four 
parts.  We  often  hear  village  singers  condemned  as  ignorant,  conceited,  or 
unmanageable.  That  they  are  ignorant  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  ought  to  teach  them ;  that  they  are  conceited  is  often  true, 
but  conceit  is  the  result  of  the  ignorance ;  and  that  they  are  unmanageable, 
when  properly  tried,  I  deny ;  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  tractable  class  of  people.  They  would  be  fools,  indeed,  to  be 
managed  by  most  of  the  clei^,  who  generally  don't  know  a  minim  from  a 
crotchet,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and  minor  scale.  I  have  so  many 
certificates  and  witnesses  that  the  roughest  possible  materials  may  be  made  to 
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sing  classic  music  in  perfect  time  and  neariy  perfect  tune,  that  no  ckmbi  can 
longer  exist  on  that  point;  and  1  am  confident  that,  with  a  few  hints  from 
me,  any  one  else  can  do  the  same,  at  one-fifth  of  the  time  and  money  with 

which  1  have  done  it The  worse  workman  a  person  is,  the  hetter  tools 

he  should  have ;  therefore  don't  expect  success  unless  your  quire  is  well  fitted 
with  books,  desks,  &c.  Stick  to  the  common  sol-fa  systeni.  Above  all 
things  make  your  quire  accurate  timists^  Teach  music,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  secular  music  and  solfeggios.  Don't  depreciate  the  holy  mosic  of  the 
Church  bv  using  it  ae  a  means  of  instruction  more  than  is  necessary 

"  I  shall  now  make  remarks  on  church-music,  which  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  most  village  quires.  Church  services  are  of  two  kinds — ^first,  servicea  tmng, 
as  in  most  cathedrals ;  secondly,  services  said,  as  in  most  parish  churches. 
I  do  not  use  Uie  word  '  service '  in  its  musical  sense.  Besides  the  service 
itself,  we  have  added  and  interpolated  music,  also  of  two  kinds — first,  anthems 
and  sanctuses,  as  in  most  cathedrals ;  secondly,  metrical  hymns  and  psalms, 
as  in  most  parish  churches.  The  latter  class  (metrical  hymns  and  psalms) 
may  be  further  divided  into  those  sung  in  unison,  and  those  snng  in  harmony. 
Some  say  that  everything  practised  in  a  cathedral  may  be  practised  in  a  parish 
church :  others  deny  this.  I  think  a  fair  examination  of  the  Prayer  Book  will 
show  how  far  cathedral  usage  may  be  practised  in  a  oarish  church." 

"  I  think  that  a  cathedral  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  parish  church.  It 
contains  the  throne  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  diocese,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  learned  and  devout  cleigy.  It  ought  to  be 
a  type  of  what  is  noble  in  architecture,  and  its  service  ought  to  be  the  noblest 
form  of  worship.  If  the  clergy  connected  with  it  learnt  music  as  they  ought 
to  do,  and  attended  the  service  with  regularity,  and  if  the  quires  were  kept  up 
as  they  ought  to  be,  then  there  would  be  no  lack  of  people  or  of  harmony. 
If  a  stranger  goes  to  such  a  place,  he  must  (unless  a  skilfiu  musician}  join  in 
silence  with  his  mind,  considering  himself  an  interloper,  and  not  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  service  by  his  attempt  to  join  aloud.  But  in  parish  churches 
the  case  seems  ver]^  different,  and  it  appears  essential  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation should  join  in  the  General  Confession,  Confession  in  the  Commnnion 
Service,  Lord's  Prayer,  Litany,  Versicles  and  Suffrages,  Kesponsea  to  the 
Commandments,  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  prayer  *  Turn  Thou,'  in  Com- 
mination  Service,  and  Amens  at  ends  of  prayers,  it  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Prayer  Book  does  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  join  in  the  Venite,  Psalms,  Canticles,  Athanasian  Creed,  Sanctus, 
or  Gloria.  It  orders  these  to '  be  said  or  sung,'  but  omits  any  mention  of 
*  people.'  There  is  still  less  any  necessity  for  a  congregation  to  join  in  any 
interpolated  or  added  music." 

We  think  that  the  rubrics  directing  the  people  to  join  in  certain 
parts  of  the  service  apply  just  as  much  to  cathedrals  as  to  parish 
churches.  In  doing  so,  men  should  not  sing  the  treble  part  ia  the 
Amens,  as  they  are  commonly  harmonized*  an  octave  lower.  They 
should  sing  either  the  bass  part,  which  (supposing  the  priest  to  chant 
on  G)  is 


Tiz: 


A -men 


or  the  tenor, 
namely. 


whichever  they  please.  In  the  Confessions,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  people  may  without  difficulty  join  correctly,  when  they 
are  said  in  unison,  as  is  generally  the  case.  When  Tallis's  harmonies  are 
used,  men  should  keep  to  the  plain-song  (or  the  baas)  and  not  sing  the 
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treble  part  an  twtave  lower.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  seems  to  have  written 
"  Niccne"  by  mistake  for  "  Athanaaian."  and  conversely.  *'  Interpo- 
lated or  added  music"  includes  metrical  hymns  and  psalms,  which  are 
surely  music  for  the  people  to  join  in,  if  in  any.     Sir  Henry  proceeds, 

*' Assuming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  congregation  to  join  in  certain  parts  of 
the  service,  we  must  allow  that  if  every  one  of  a  congregation  did  so  (speaking  in 
the  same  voice  which  they  use  in  conversation),  the  noise  would  be  anything  but 
agreeable.  What,  then,  can  be  more  consistent  than  that  where  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  unity  of  sentiment,  and  where  there  must  be  unity  of  expression,  there 
should  also  be  unity  or  harmony  of  sound.  If  one  note  was  adopted  for  all 
parts  of  the  service  which  the  minister  and  people  have  to  say,  it  would  be 
better  than  no  note,  and  a  person  must  be  maliciously  unmusical  who  cannot 
sing  one  note.  It  is  found  that  ministers  can  more  often  chant  decently  on 
one  note  thaii  read  decently.  In  both  cases  we  give  them  what  to  say,  but  in 
one  we  also  tell  them  how  to  say  it.  Chanted  prayers  are  much  more  distinct 
than  read  prayers.  In  King  Edward  VI.'s  Prayer  Books  we  have  this  rubric — 
'  And  (to  the  end  the  people  may  the  better  hear)  in  such  places  where  they 
do  sing,  there  shall  the  Lessons  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune,  after  the  manner  of 
distinct  reading ;  and,  likewise,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel.'  This  custom  has  long 
been  obsolete,  but  the  rubric  shows  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of  that  day  on 
the  comparative  distinctness  of  reading  and  chanting." 

^*  The  verb  *  to  intone'  has  of  late  come  to  mean  to  chant  or  sing  the  service. 
It  is  a  nonsensical  term,  as  'to  intone'  is  to  sii^  interval, «aA  the  people  who 
use  it  mean  to  sing  one  note,  which  is  no  interval.  It  has  been  introduced,' 
as  I  fancy,  by  some  of  the  Gregorianizers  in  our  Church.  What  is  now 
called  *  intoning,'  was  called  in  King  Edward's  time,  as  we  have  just  read, 
•  singing.' " 

The  verb  *'  to  intone"  has  certainly  been  much  abused  of  late.  The 
corresponding  word  in  French,  entonner,  means  to  set,  or  strike  up  with, 
a  tune;  and  this  agrees  with  the  use  of  the  noun  '*  intonation,"  as 
respects  the  Gregorian  tones. 

Here  follows  this  strange  passage : — 

"There  is  now  going  on  a  musical  war  between  the  hturmonists  and  anti- 
harmonists  in  England,  some  wishing  to  bring  back  Gregorian  chants,  because 
they  were  the  medium  of  praise  in  the  seventh  century ;  others,  because  they 
think  them  easy ;  wishing,  also,  to  deprive  anthems  and  metrical  psalm  tunes 
of  their  chords,  in  order  to  md^e  them  match  these  ancient  unison  chants. 
The  Gregorian  chants,  in  their  true  form,  seem  unsuited  to  the  English 
language,  and  many  of  them  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  sung  in  octaves, 
which  renders  them  useless  for  quires  and  congregations." 

Strange,  in  the  first  place,  because  all  who  wish  to  bring  back 
Gregorian  chants  are  classed  as  "  anti-harmonists."  Do  Mr.  Helmore's 
"  Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  Psalter  Noted,"  and  our  harmonies 
to  the  ancient  hymn  melodies  deserve  to  be  thus  ignored?  It  is 
strange,  also,  that  Sir  Henry  should  think  Gregorian  chants  in  their 
tme  form  *'  unsuited  to  the  English  language,"  but  "  passing  strange" 
that  he  should  assert  many  of  them  to  be  "  utterly  incapable  of  being 
sung  in  octaves."  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  chants  are 
capable  of  being  sung  in  octaves,  if  any  of  the  Gregorian  are  not. 
But  perhaps  the  worthy  baronet  meant  only  to  amuse  himself  and  his 
auditoi:s   by  a  sort  of  sham  fight  with  "the  Gregorianizers."     Sir 
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Henry  proceedi  to  quote  from  a  preface  of  Mr.  Hnllah's  a  {nasage,  of 
which,  not  knowing  the  context,  we  do  not  perceiTe  tbe  meaning 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  make  any  comment.     Afterwards  he  says : — 

"It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  unison  chants  should  be  within  a  very  tmali 
range,  or  some  part  of  the  (diant  would  be  oat  of  the  range  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  classes  of  voices.  They  must  not  descend  below  Re  on  third  line  of 
'  the  bass  staff,  nor  ascend  beyond  middle  Do.  Of  course,  the  aopranoa  and 
altos  sing  the  octave  above.  The  recitation  notes  must  not  be  lower  than  Fa, 
or  high^  than  Si." 

This  is  quite  true,  except  that  we  have  never  met  with  men*8  voices 
which  could  not  descend  with  ease  to  Do  in  the  second  space  of  the 
bass  staiF. 

From  details  Sir  Henry  reasoends  to  general  principles,  in  which  we 
quite  agree  with  him. 

"  Chanted  service  is  often  called  undevotional  because  it  is  nnnatnral.  The 
whole  Liturgy  is  a  work  of  art,  and  a  savage  would  not  be  likely  to  build  such 
a  church  as  Salisbury  or  Lincoln.  We  a<)vocate  employing  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  service  of  the  Almighty.  Let  us  be  consistent,  and  not  de- 
nounce as  undevotional  the  art  of  music  I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  like  the 
prayers  or  praises  sung— I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  sing  them,  except  in  cathe- 
drals ;  but  i  ask  all  not  to  accuse  those  who  sing  them,  or  like  them  sung,  of 
want  of  devotion  on  that  account.  I  plead  for  choral  service,  and  herein  for 
chanted  prayers  (the  foundation  of  the  whole  musical  structure),  the  usage 
Qf  the  dRtlM>lic  Church,  both  east  and  west,  ever  since  the  formation  of 
Liturgies — we  mav  safely  say  for  1,400  years.  I  plead  especially  the  usage  of 
the  English  branch  of  it  ever  since  the  Reformation ;  and  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  many  of  those  great  and  pious  men  who  preferred  death  by  fire 
to  life  in  communion  with  what  they  thought  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  curious  that  not  only  in  doctrine  and  practice  of  religion  had  the  Church 
of  Rome  become  corrupt,  but  in  the  very  science  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  music  of  the  Church  had  become  so  vicious  in  style,  that  it  was,  about  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  banished  from 
the  service.  Then  it  was  that  the  immortal  Palestrina  shone  forth  and  wrote 
his  masses,  which  satisfied  the  Churchmen  of  his  «lay,  and  were  the  cause  of 
music  being  retained  in  the  Roman  Church.  Still  more  respected  by  us  of 
the  English  Church  ought  to  be  the  name  of  Tallis,  who,  about  1570,  wrote  a 
full  catnedral  service,  vmich  has  come  down  to  us,  and  will  descend  to  future 
generations  an  example  of  solemn  devotional  harmony.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  that  your  piety  is  greater  than  that  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
iipproved  of  choral  service,  from  the  time  of  S.  Auguslin  to  the  present  day. 
You  will  not,  I  think,  dare  denounce  as  irreligious  Uie  practices  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  It  is  also  objected  that  sung  prayers  are  less  distinct  than 
read  prayers.  If  there  is  one  point  more  certain  than  another  in  music,  it  is 
that  far  greater  distinctness  is  to  be  gained  by  singing  than  speaking  in  a 
common  voice.  It  is  also  objected  to  choral  service  that  it  makes  those 
aecustoraed  to  it  dishke  k  plain  read  service.  I  do  not  think  so;  if  the  plain 
unsung  service  is  properly  done.  Choral  service  makes  people  dislike  hashed 
service — km^  may  H  do  so.  It  is  an  advantage,  in  my  opmion,  to  separate 
church-service  from  common  conversation.  It  is  proved  that  wben  many 
people  chant  on  one  note  they  keep  better  together  than  when  they  read  in  a 
plain  voice " 

"  I  must assert  that  service,  however  musical,  is  no  choral  service  if 

the  minister  does  not  chant,  and  if  there  are  not  two  quires,  that  is  two  sides, 
one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north  side.   We  have  no  right  to  exhibit 
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•fattrch^music  in  an  improper  form.  A  serrioe  in  which  the  minister  readi 
and  the  quire  chnnts,  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part  omitted. 
From  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  through  all  Christian  ages,  to  the 
present  day,  the  singing  in  sides  lias  prevailed.  Tou  cannot  give  the  proper 
effect  to  many  anthems  without  this  plan,  and  to  sing  the  psalms  and  services 
with  any  propriety  is  impossible.    You  must  have  the  four  parts  on  eaeh  side, 

and  nicely  balanced ** 

"  If  the  musical  acquirements  of  a  parish  are  ao  low  at  to  prevent  singing 
in  parts,  people  must  be  content  with  the  upper  part  in  octaves.  When  men 
sing  the  soprano  in  octayes  the  bass  must  not  be  sung,  as  it  will  frequently 
top  the  soprano  in  a  ver^  unceremonious  way.  [But  tne  bass  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  do  this.]  Don't  think  that  people  can  sinft  anything  pro- 
perly without  tuition.  Mr.  Hullah  (end  of  preface  to  Metrical  Psalter)  says, 
*  Nothing  can  be  done — ^nothing  ought  to  be  done,  if  it  could,  without  proper 
training ;  children  must  be  taught  the  alphabet  before  they  can  read  the  best 
of  books,  and  congregations  must  be  taught  something,  and  more  than  aome- 
thing,  of  the  princij^es  of  music,  before  they  can  correctly  execute  even  a 
psalm  tune— even  a  paalm  tone  in  unison.'  " 
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Wb  owe  a  long  outstanding  Eccleaiological  debt  to  Liverpool ;  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can,  in  the  present  paper,  towards  paying  it  oiF.  Our 
criticism  cannot  be  favourable ;  but  we  must,  at  the  outset,  specify  two 
points  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  must  be  held  as  in  a 
certain  degree  modifying  all  we  say.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Second  City  in  the  Kingdom,  that  church  building 
should  have  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  another  example.  With  suburbs  springing  up  in.  all  direc- 
tions,— suburbs  in  themselves  small  towns, — it  evinces  great  ecclesias- 
tical energy  of  a  certain  kind  that  the  churches  should  bear  anything 
like  an  equal  ratio  of  increase.  The  high  ground  of  Everton,  studded 
with  spires, — Aygburth,  Princes  Park,  Grassendale,  Birkenhead,  Sea- 
combe,  Crosby,  West  Derby, — all  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  God 
forbid  that,  because  in  the  doctrine  current  at  Liverpool  we  see  so 
much  to  lament, — and  in  the  style  prevalent  among  its  architects  we 
can  find  little  to  praise,  therefore  we  should  not  do  justice  to  zeal  and 
activity  wherever  we  find  them  !  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  way  in  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
churches  were  built  in  this  city.  Of  S.  Jude'e  we  had  often  heard ;  but 
most  assuredly  should  never  have  ventured,  from  a  hearsay  description, 
even  to  hint,  at  the  infamy  of  its  arrangement.  Towards  the  east  end 
of  this  building  is  an  octagonal  enclosure,  railed  in.  In  the  interior 
stand  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar  in  front  of  these ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Holy  Communion,  the  communicants  kneel  round  the  enclosed  mass 
of  erections.  To  this  kind  of  thing  people  were  used ;  and  if  we  wonder 
that  ecclesiology  has  arisen  no  higher,  we  must  not  forgiet  how  low  it 
had  sunk. 

VOL,    XIV.  H  H  H 
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We  shall  begin  with  three  erections  by  Mr.  Rafflbs  Brown,  who 
appears  to  be  considered  the  rising  architect  of  Lancashire.  We  might 
say  one  erection ;  for  in  truth  it  is  but  one  idea,  a  little  differently  ex- 
pressed. These  buildings  we  think,  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
power ;  but  they  also  evince  such  an  attachment  to  a  false  type,  so 
crotchety  a  tlieory  of  eclecticism,  so  utter  a  carelessness  about  progress 
in  art,  and  fresh  infusion  of  ideas,  that  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
that  power  will  ever  be  developed  into  anything  better  than  the 
strange  edifices  it  has  already  produced. 

S,  Chrysostom,  Everton,  consecrated  1853. — ^This  is  a  large  cross- 
church,  with  engaged  tower  and  spire,  and  chapels  to  the  chancel. 
Its  main  feature  is  eclecticism  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  predominant  style,  it 
is  transitional  from  Middle-Pointed  to  Flamboyant.     The  characteristic 
that  first  strikes  the  eye  is  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  aisle  win- 
dows.    The  nave  aisles  are  leans-to ;    and  the  architect,  evidently 
puzzled  how  to  introduce  sufiicient  pretence  into  the  tracery  of  a 
window  that,   from    the  nature  of  things,  could   not   be  large,    has 
excogitated  a  plan  which   he    thinks    may   unite  the   two    features 
he  requires.     His  windows  are  truncated  just  below  the  spring ;  an 
arrangement  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  is  of  course  not  without  autho- 
rity ;  but  which,  when  made  the  ordinary  rule,  shows  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  requirements  of  a  window,  and  is  an  empirical  way  of 
arriving  at    a   sham    effect,  not   leally   to  be   attained   without   far 
greater  application  than  is  requisite  for  dashing  off  bodiless  tracery. 
The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is  not  ill-proportioned,  with  more  of 
Middle-Pointed  in  it  than  Flamboyant ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  the  window-heads  of  the  aisles,  some  of  which  are  purely  Flamboy- 
ant.    The  organ  chamber  is  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  aisle  by  a  wooden  arch  and  a  curtain.     The  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel  is  simply  for  increased  accommodation  ;  and,  like 
the  north,  is  gabled.     The  nave  has  four  bays ;  the  piers  throughout 
the  church  are  of  dark  Irish  marble, — a  very  handsome  material, — four- 
clustered,  with  plain  caps  and  bases.   Those  to  the  west  of  the  transept 
arches  are  strangely  strengthened  and  eked  out  by  becoming  a  kind  of 
wall  pier  :  an  oddness  for  the  sake  of  oddness.     The  transepts  are  gal- 
leried  ;  the  gallery  staircases  are  on  the  west  side,  with  lancets  set  in  a 
slope  :  after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  staircase  at  Wells.     Underneath 
each  of  these  is  a  water-closet,  lighted  by  a  bodiless  trefoiled  lancet. 
That  some  such  arrangement  may  be  necessary  here,  and  is  necessary 
sometimes,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  to  make  such  things  part  of  the  body 
of  a  church  is  bad  indeed.    The  chancel  has  a  kind  of  babyhouse  stalls ; 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  stand  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
chancel-arch ;  the  reading-desk  is  an  open  thing,  spangled  with  quatre- 
foils.     The  seats  are  open,  and  have  sloping  backs ;  kneeling,  except 
for  children,  is  out  of  the  question  in  them.     The  five  windows  in  the 
aisles  (for,  the  tower  being  engaged,  they  extend  a  bay  west  of  the 
nave,)  are  all  diffierent, — some  more,  some  less  Flamboyant ;  of  three 
lights,  with   the    exception  of   the    easternmost,   which   is   a   single 
traceried  light.     The  clerestory  is  particularly  absurd,  consisting  of  four 
trefoiled  triplets.     Outside,  the  tower  is  elaborately  pretentious,  but 
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has  a  certain  degree  of  effect.  Double  angular  buttresses,  that  bulge 
out  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  lead  up  to  a  pierced  battlement,  an- 
gular pinnacles,  and  an  octagonal  ppire,  with  lights  under  straight-sided 
canopies  at  its  cardinal  points.  There  are  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crosses ; 
and  we  saw  with  pleasure  the  employment  of  metal  for  this  purpose. 
The  semi-projecting  western  porch  is  heavily  and  vulgarly  crocketed 
and  finialled;  there  is  a  double  internal  door,  with  the  conventipnal 
First-Pointed  of  circular  shaft  and  flowered  cap.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  about  the  place  is  the  churchyard  wall ;  very  widely  and  sh al- 
io wly  embattled,  the  sunk  parts  being  relieved  with  iron  cresting. 
Had  this  been  Mr.  Brown's  only  church,  or  his  only  church  executed 
in  this  style,  we  should  have  criticised  its  eccentricities  more  favour- 
ably; but  when  we  see  the  same  idea  and  the  same  details  repro- 
duced at 

^.  John  the  Divine,  Fairfield,  (1853)  and  find  that  the  oddity  is  not  the 
exception,  but  the  one  type,  we  can  only  feel  that  the  architect  reproduces 
himself  as  much  from  shallowness  as  from  want  of  study.  Fairfield  is 
a  fashionable  suburb  which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  township  of 
West  Derby,  on  the  height  on  which  Everton  also  stands.  This 
church  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  S,  Chrysostom,  partly,  we  be- 
lieve, in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  late  Incumbent,  who 
died  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  consecration.  It  has 
chancel,  nave,  south  chapel  and  north  sacristy  to  the  former,  two 
aisles  to  the  latter,  and  a  tower  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  same  theory  of  aisle  windows  is  here  again  carried  out ; 
and  the  same  eclecticism  of  Flamboyant,  Middle,  and  First-Pointed 
prevails.  The  east  window,  in  its  character  and  five  lights,  repeats 
S.  Chrysostom's ;  it  is  here  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Gibbs,  of  a 
very  passable  character.  There  is  a  Crucifixion  in  the  centre ;  to  its 
right,  the  Cure  of  Bartimseus,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings ; 
to  its  left,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  The  glass  in  the  small 
southern  window,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  is  much  inferior.  The 
brazen  altar-rails,  the  hangings  at  the  east  end,  and  the  encaustic  tiles 
in  the  sanctuary,  are  all  commendable.  There  is  a  wooden  eagle, 
which  looks  like  a  cross  between  that  bird  and  a  solan  goose  ;  but  we 
notice  with  especial  approval  that  prayers  are  said  in  the  chancel.  We 
believe — and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  are  mistaken — that,  with  the 
exception  of  S.  Martin's  and  (after  a  sort)  S.  Nicholas,  where  they  are 
said  in  a  chorus  cantorum,  this  is  the  only  church  in  Liverpool  where 
the  right  practice  is  in  use.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  perfectly  plain ; 
the  interstices  blue,  powdered  unpleasantly  with  stars  of  different  magni- 
tudes. The  sacristy  is  lighted  on  the  north  side  by  a  very  pointed  triplet ; 
on  its  west  side,  but  entered  externally,  is  a  water-closet.  The  south 
chancel-aisle,  which  is  gabled,  serves  as  the  organ-room,  and  the  vestry 
for  choristers ;  (the  latter  are  surpliced.)  A  gross  fault  in  the  construction 
of  this  aisle  is,  that  though  the  aisle  is  evidently  designed  for  its  present 
purpose,  there  is  an  eastern  three-light  Flamboyant  window,  of  no  pos- 
sible use  except  to  be  blocked  up  by  the  organ.  On  the  south  side  a  bodi« 
less  window  is  introduced  by  another  trick ;  stained  glass  tracery  of  two 
lights  surmounts  a  door  I     The  stalls  are  on  the  same  model,  and  as 
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bad,  at  those  at  S.  Chrysostom.  The  piers  are  a  repetition  of  tfaote 
in  the  same  church,  four-dustered,  and  of  Irish  marble ;  but  thej  are 
much  worse  here,  as  being  raised  on  a  stilted  block  of  stone  as  high  as 
the  seat-tops, — an  arrangement  which  we  had  believed  to  be  nearly 
obsolete.  The  seats  are  open ;  but  the  central  passage  is  blocked  up  with 
them.  The  aisle  windows  are  almost  facsimiles  of  those  at  Everton. 
The  pulpit  is,  we  believe,  considered  an  extraordinary  work  of  art ;  and. 
though  bearing  an  affectation  of  oddness,  it  has  something  pleasing. 
Square,  with  a  staircase  on  the  south  side,  and  ball  flowers  in  the 
chamfer,  it  tapers  off  on  to  a  semi-shaft.  On  the  west  side  ia  a  sort 
of  straight-sided  projection,  supported  on  a  shaft  of  black  marble,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  freestone.  The  font,  octagonal,  and  panelled 
alternately  with  the  evangelists  and  their  symbols,  is  not  bad,  except 
that  to  its  cover  a  cross  is  appended  as  handle.  The  west  window 
is  of  five  lights,  and  of  poor  Flamboyant  design;  the  three  central 
lights  contain  a  memorial  to  the  first  Incumbent.  The  western  porch 
is  an  imitation  of  that  of  S.  Chrysostom.  Th^  tower  is  embattled, 
with  octagonal  spire,  and  a  scarcely  projecting  north-western  turret ;  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  gingerbread  fineness. 

Socinian  Meeting-houMe,  Hope  Street. — We  have  already  alluded 
to  this  erection  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  day ;  it  is — which 
ought  to  be  especially  mentioned — by  Mr.  Brown.^  It  is  a  cross 
building,  with  a  short,  but  well-developed  chancel,  enclosed  by  a  low 
rail ;  a  south  chapel ;  sacristies,  and  a  *'  chapter-house ''  to  the  north- 
cast  ;  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  a  peculiar  kind 
of  long,  lean-to,  cloister  porch  at  each  side  of  the  aisles.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  this  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  Mr.  Brown  repeats  his  details  a  third  time,  in  a  most 
marked  manner.  Bodiless  aisle- windows;  eclecticism  of  Flamboyant 
and  Middle -Pointed ;  a  pretentious  tower,  (it  has  an  octagonal  broach 
spire,  and  canopied  figures  of — so  far  as  we  could  decipher  them  through 
a  November  fog — the  evangelists,  at  the  not  cardinal  points) ;  a  hajf • 
developed  western  porch  ;  four- clustered  piers  of  Irish  marble  ;«— all  just 
as  at  Everton  and  at  Fairfield.  The  chapter- house  is  used  as  a  lecture 
room.  It  is  octagonal,  with  high-pitched  roof,  and  has  a  two-light 
Middle-Pointed  window  in  each  bay.  The  seats  are  open ;  there  ia  a 
west  gallery  and  organ,  and  six  gas  coronas  on  each  side  of  the  nave. 
The  best  stained  glass  we  saw  in  Liverpool  is  in  a  memorial- window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In  one  light  is  our  Lady  with  the 
Divine  Child ;  in  the  other,  S.  Elizabeth,  with  S.  John  Baptist ;  the 
latter  adoring  our  Loan. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Rafiies  Brown.  We  fear  that  he  will 
not  be  pleased  with  the  description  we  have  given  of  his  works ;  but 
we  still  believe  that,  if  he  would  condescend  to  study  a  little  more, — ^if 
he  could  learn  not  to  regard  himself  as  so  infinitely  superior  to — as,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  moral  giraffe  among — ^his  Liverpool  brethren,  above  all, 
if  he  would  leave  off  erecting  meeting-houses  for  all  kinds  of  sects,  we 

>  We  observe,  in  the  Evangelical  Magarine  for  November,  a  statement  that  this 
gentleman  is  joint  architect  of  the  large  Independent  meeting  house  now  erecting 
in  Queen  Square,  Brighton. 
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shoiild  not  despair  of  seeing  him  attain  a  respectable  place  among 
chnrch  architects. 

iS.  Pours,  Prince's  Park. — Consecrated  March.  1 848.  The  architect  i« 
Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  late  Mayor  of  Manchester;  the  incumbent,  Dr. 
M'Neile ;  and  we  despair  of  doing  justice  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  divine. 
It  is  an  immensely  broad  cross  church,  without  aisles  ;  the  windows  of 
the  most  vulgar  churchwarden's  Gothic ;  the  roof,  a  portentous  erec* 
tion,  with  hammer-beam,  and  collar,  and  king  and  queen-post,  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression.)  all  in  one.  The  transepts  have  actually  three  win- 
dows, both  in  breadth  and  depth ;  their  extremities  are  screened  ofiP  for 
staircases  to  their  galleries,  and  skylights  have  been  opened  into  them. 
We  should  not,  however,  have  noticed  this  building  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  we  ever  saw  of  the  pepper-box  style,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  arrangements,  to  which  we  will  beg  the  reader's  attention.  The 
altar  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  east  wall,  behind  the  mountain  of 
pulpit  and  reading-desk.  Observing  a  mat  at  the  east  side  of  this  altar» 
wc  inquired  its  use.  •'  Why,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  *•  Dr.  M'Neile  reada 
the  Commmnion  at  the  north  side  of  the  table ;  but  at  the  Sacrameni 
he  stands  fronting  the  congregation."  So  we  have  the  old  Basilicao 
arrangement  restored !  The  pulpit  is  unique.  A  kind  of  iron  crane, 
padded  at  the  end,  is  attached  to  the  back :  when  the  preacher  has 
mounted  his  elevation,  an  official  pushes  .this  instrument  forward,  the 
divine  bestrides  it,  and  is  ready  for  his  task.  In  fact,  he  must  present 
a  very  tolerable  representation  of  a  martyr  .on  the  equuleus  .*  with  the 
one  exception,  that  in  former  ages  the  actor  on  that  instrument  was 
tortured  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators ;  here  the  spectators 
must  be  tortured  for  the  amusement  of  the  actor.  The  pulpitolatry  of 
another  arrangement  is  almost  incredible.  Suspended  in  the  air,  at 
some  distance  in  front  of,  and  higher  than,  the  preacher's  head,  is  a 
gas  reflector  with  seven  burners.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  gas  is 
lighted,  but  kept  low.  Should  the  day  be  foggy,  it  is  turned  on  in  full 
power  ;  and  thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  church  is  in  mist  and  obscurity, 
the  preacher's  head  is  encircled  with  a  nimbus  of  glory.  We  doubt 
whether  ecdesiology  can  present  a  more  ludicrous  spectacle  than  that 
of  a  man  preaching  on  a  padded  horse,  and  with  the  effulgence  of  seven 
lamps  streaming,  at  mid-day,  on  his  face.  Were  the  Pope,  instead  of 
Dr.  M'Neile.  concerned,  would  not  the  arrangement  be  called,  by  all 
good  Protestants,  a  vile  parody  of  Moses  on  tha  Mount,  and  of  a  still 
more  solemn  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 

The  Irvingite  Meeting  House,  Canning  Street, — ^This  would  have  been 
an  awkward  building  to  criticise ;  as  the  plan,  we  hear,  was  revealed 
to  the  minister  by  inspiration.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  find  that  we 
have  already  noticed  it  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

All  Saints,  Great  Nelson  Street. — ^This  is  a  perpetration  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Holmes's,  the  brother  of  the  last  named  architect.  A  roomlike 
place,  with  an  apse  that  may,  perhaps,  project  three  feet ;  so  that  the 
sham  vaulting  seems  running  up  into  the  air,  instead  of  spreading  over 
head.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  mounted  on  four  legs  before 
the  altar.  The  galleries  are  supported  on  voluted  cast-iron  piers,  with 
caps  which  are  about  an  equal  mixture  of  Corinthian  and  a  cabbage^ 
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head.  From  the  galleries  spring  lighter  shafts,  which  prop  the  clere- 
story,— a  series  of  six  triplets ;  there  are  seven  in  each  aisle.  The 
west  end  was  apparently  intended  to  have  two  thin  spires ;  bnt  only 
one  is  finished.  The  west  window  is  a  great  shafted  triplet ;  and  be- 
tween this  and  each  tower  is  a  porch  crowned  with  a  finial,  looking  as 
if.it  were  the  progeny  of  the  great  finial  at  the  west  gable  of  the  naTe. 
The  whole  thing  is  worth  a  visit. 

S.  Mary,  Grassendale.  1853. — This  church,  which  we  criticised  in 
our  last  number,  is  by  the  same  architect ;  and,  though  bad  enough,  a 
great  improvement  on  his  other  performance.  Some  stained  glass  has 
been  added  to  the  east  window  since  our  last  notice.  The  pulpit  is  a 
curious  device.  The  artist  seems  to  have  meant  to  finish  its  angles 
with  recessed  shafts,  and  not  to  have  known  how  to  do  it.  The  shafts, 
therefore,  project  from  the  stone,  which  is  roughly  picked  away  all 
around  them.  In  one  point  of  view  these  fungus-like  erections  show 
progress.  It  seems  that,  even  at  Liverpool,  a  feeling  has  sprung  up 
against  galleries;  and  that  this  " architect,*'  as  much  taken  aback  as 
if  he  had  been  told  to  build  a  house  without  staircases,  excogitated 
the  broad  nave  which  presents  so  ridiculous  an  appearance  at  Graa- 
sendale. 

S.  Francis  Xavier.  (Roman  Catholic.)  1 848. — Mr.  Scoles  is  the  archi- 
tect of  this  church,  which  deserves  but  moderate  commendation.  It  has  a 
short  apsidal  chancel,  with  chapels;  a  naveof  eight  pier- arches,  with  aisles; 
schoolrooms  and  Priests'  rooms  to  the  north :  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  side.  The  style  is  Early  Middle-Pointed.  The  windows 
are  in  no  way  remarkable  ;  the  piers  (their  shafts  being  of  polished  Irish 
marble)  circular,  and  very  thin,  with  circular  base  and  cap.  The  roof 
is  coved,  and  decorated  over  the  chancel.  There  is  stained  glass  in  the 
chancel  and  its  chapels.  The  house  communicates  with  the  church  by 
a  passage  at  the  south-east.  The  whole  building  is  very  mediocre, 
except  the  tower,  which,  with  its  pierced  battlements  and  angular 
turrets,  is  below  criticism. 

S.  Peter,  Everton,  1860. — ^This  is  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  also  but  me- 
diocre. It  has,  however,  a  well- developed  chancel,  with  a  south  sa- 
cristy and  organ-chamber ;  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles,  and  a  westem 
tower.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  except  that  the  windows  on  the 
north  of  the  chancel  extravagate  into  Flamboyant.  The  east  window, 
of  five  lights,  has  something  striking  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery ; 
and  the  chancel-arch  is  simple  and  lofty.  The  nave  piers,  octagonal, 
with  octagonal  caps  and  bases,  are  very  high  and  sUrved  ;  the  clerestory 
of  two  lights,  and  poor  ;  there  are  galleries  all  round.  The  chancel  is 
seated  stall -wise,  with  woodwork  of  portentous  size;  the  prayers  are 
said  in  the  nave.  The  arrangement  of  the  tiles,  both  in  sanctuary  and 
choir,  is  good;  and  we  understand  that  the  east  window  is  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass.  On  the  outside,  the  tower  is  square,  dying  off  into 
octagonal,  and  bearing  a  not  inelegant  spire.  It  is  the  only  spire  in 
conr^^^'  ^^**  ^^  character ;  and  standing  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it 
to  th^*^?  7*^  favourably  with  the  other  city  towers.  We  are  inclined 
Mr  H«    •  **^*   treatment  of  this,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  that 

•  'lay  18  capable  of  better  things  than  the  church  itself.     The  but- 
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tresBea  are  very  bad ;  those  to  the  nave  clerestory  are  flat,  as  if  in* 
tended  for  Romanesque ;  those  to  the  chancel  are  flying. 

S. ,  Birkenhead. — By  the  same  architect.     This  church,  which 

has  never  been  consecrated,  presents  an  appearance  probably  unique  in 
England.  At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  Birkenhead  a 
great  city,  and  roads  were  laid  out  which  were  to  become  the  future 
streets  of  the  rival  of  Liverpool,  three  churches  were  erected,  in  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens.  This,  which  stood  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  actually  existing  place,  remains,  where  it 
was  built,  in  the  middle  of  a  waste,  with  no  other  houses  near  it  than 
those  intended  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  docks,  but  actually, 
we  believe,  employed  as  temporary  residences  for  emigrants.  It  has, 
therefore,  never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  required.  A  man 
and  his  wife  are  "  put  in  "  to  keep  the  building,  and  reside  in  the  sa- 
cristy and  adjacent  parts ;  fowls  occupy  the  nave ;  and  a  venerable 
goat  appears  to  have  a  partiality  for  the  chancel.  The  building  is 
boarded  throughout,  but  has  no  fittings.  It  is  a  cross-church,  with 
aisles  to  the  nave,  and  an  engaged  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  It  is  First- Pointed.  The  eastern  triplet  is  absurdly  low  ;  there 
are  two  couplets  at  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  transepts  are  very 
low,  and  are  intended  for  galleries ;  the  staircases  are  external  on  their 
east  side.  The  nave  has  five  bays.  The  piers  are  the  best  thing  in 
the  church;  monolithic  to  all  appearance,  alternately  octagonal  and 
circular,  with  good  flowered  caps.  They  are,  however,  seen  to  extra- 
ordinary advantage,  from  the  absence  of  all  seating.  The  west  end  is, 
externally,  very  ambitious ;  an  arcade  of  seven,  three  lights  being 
pierced.    The  tower  is  starved  and  meagre,  with  a  poor  octagonal  spire. 

iS.  Aidan,  Birkenhead,  is  so  execrable,  as  not  to  be  worth  criticism. 
It  is  of  the  very  worst  sham  Romanesque,  and  the  tower  is  enriched  with 
the  most  vulgar  details  that  ever  were  fancied  in  this  most  wretched  of 
styles.  Especially  we  would  notice  the  frightful  and  enormous  head 
which  glares  on  passers  by  from  the  centre  of  this  erection.  Inside, 
heavy  galleries ;  cast-iron  piers  painted  to  imitate  stone ;  no  middle 
passage ;  pulpit  in  front  of  the  altar ;  dirt,  darkness,  and  squalor  every- 
where. The  gallery  corbels  are  indescribably  ludicrous.  On  entering 
the  west  door,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  lobby ;  immediately  opposite 
him  is  a  recessed  arch  for  alms-boxes.  The  label  is  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  head  of  a  smirking  priest,  with  bands ;  on  the  other  by  a 
female  face,  the  very  personification  of  silliness. 

S.  Anne*9,  Birkenhead, — A  cross-church,  without  aisles,  but  with 
transepts  three  arches  broad.  The  whole  is  of  the  vulgarest  conven- 
tional Middle-Pointed ;  a  description  of  the  tower  will  be  sufficient. 
Octagonal  spire;  crocketed  and  finialled  angular  pinnacles;  pierced 
flying  buttresses  from  the  latter  to  the  former ;  elaborate  pierced  bat- 
tlement; belfry  windows  under  a  laboriously  crocketed  and  finialled 
canopy  ;  three  rows  of  arcading  between  these  and  the  west  window ; 
and  another  row  between  the  latter  and  the  door.  The  inside  is  tho- 
roughly bad.  A  very  short  chancel ;  wretched  octagonal  piers ;  an 
enormously  broad  nave.  There  is  a  great  square  reading-desk  outside 
the  chancel-aisle.     We  could  not  learn  who  was  the  architect. 
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S,  Alban,  Egremont.  1 853. — T\ub  Roman  Catholic  church,  w«  were 
told,  i8  from  the  demgna  of  Mr.  Ajrea.  It  is  a  moderate-aized  boflding; 
with  chancel,  nave,  south  aiale,  aouth  chapel,  and  a  tower  at  the  north- 
west end.  The  style  it  Middle-Pointed,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
details  still  remain  unfinished :  thus,  there  is  no  pulpit.  The  chaaoel  is 
aimply  the  sanctuary.  The  east  window,  of  four  lights,  has  stained 
glass.  The  subject  is  not  ill  ehoseo, — S.  Alban  as  a  type  of  CHun*. 
The  latter  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  former  before  the  judge,  on  one 
aide ;  the  Agony  of  our  Loan,  and  the  Passion  of  the  Samt,  on  the 
other.  The  sedilia  are  supplied  by  an  ottoman;  the  choir  are  in  a 
western  gallery.  The  arrangement  of  the  south  chapel  is  very  fanlty ; 
the  east  window  is  so  low,  that  any  one  outside  would  stand  ftbce  to 
lace  with  the  celebrant.  The  six  bays  of  the  nave  and  the  two  of  the 
chancel  have  four-clustered  piers,  with  well  flowered  caps.  The  roof 
of  the  aisles  is  singularly  awkward ;  the  wall-piece,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  against  the  exterior  of  the  nave,  and  the  cross-brace  that  sup- 
ports the  aisle  principal,  are  braced  together  with  iron,  in  a  most  un. 
comfortable  "way,  on  the  cap  of  the  nave-pier.  The  nave-roof  ia 
meagre,  with  starved  collar-braces  and  kingpost.  The  seats  are  open, 
with  clumsy  wooden  standards  for  lights  (there  is  no  gas  in  this  subiub). 
The  font  is  wooden,  with  a  division  in  the  basin.  It  bears  this  in- 
acription : 

**  Hoc  est  sepixlchmm  criminam  : 
Hoc  est  lavacrom  meatimm." 

The  windows  are  poor  things,  <^  two  lights.  The  tower  with  its  broach- 
spire  is  respectable ;  its  west  door,  of  three  orders,  is  good,  and  the 
ogee  canopy  terminates  in  a  figure  of  S.  Alban.  Hie  prettieat  thing 
about  the  church  is  a  buttressed  niche,  projecting  ogee- wise,  and  tre- 
foiled,  between  the  nave  and  aisle.  It  contains  our  Lady  with  the 
Divine  Child ;  the  latter  gives  the  blessing  (unfortunately,  witli  the  left 
hand).  If  this  be  not  a  literal  copy  of  some  ancient  example,  the  com- 
position and  arrangement  reflect  great  credit  on  the  architect. 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  so  circumstantially  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Parish  church  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  a  Oredanised  bnildiog,  and 
never  can  be  good  ;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  it.  Pews  hav^been 
swept  away,  and  open  poppy-head  seats  substituted  throughout ;  the 
chancel  being  treated  as  a  chorus  cantorum.  though  not  marked  with 
sufficient  distinctness.  The  wood  work  is  by  Mr.  Greorge  Shaw,  of  Sad- 
dleworth :  oak  is  employed  throughout :  it  ia  a  pity  that  it  is  anti- 
quated. On  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  there  is  "  Cathedral 
Service  "  in  this  church  ;  the  musical  part  most  elaborate,  the  choir 
first  rate ;  and  the  prayers  read!  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  very  much 
liked :  when  we  were  there  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  congregation  was 
composed  of  several  merchants,  and  a  good  many  poor  people«  We  hear 
that  the  abolition  of  pews  has  efiected  a  greab  change  for  the  better 
in  the  attendance.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  aome  of  the 
worst  glass  ever  perpetrated  is  to  be  seen  in  this  churchy  and  is 
really  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  badness. 

S. ,  West  Derby. — ^This  is  a  church  now  in  course  of  erection 
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by  Mr.  Scott.  We  can  only  give  a  brief  account  of  it  from  working 
drawings.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  any  church  now  existing  at  Liverpool ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
tower,  we  should  think  it  a  very  successful  building.  It  is  a  large  Middle- 
Pointed  cross  church,  with  central  tower ;  a  form  for  which  Mr.  Scott 
is  not  responsible,  but  which  was  insisted  on  by  the  Committee.  The 
nave  aisles  are  lean-to ;  the  chancel  aisles  gabled.  The  arrangement 
is  very  foir,  except  that  the  reading-desk  is  outside  the  chancel  arch ; 
though  the  architect  has  done  what  he  could  for  it  by  raising  it  on 
a  kind  of  soleas.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  102  feet,  that  of  the 
chancel  41  feet.  The  apsidal  sanctuary,  which  projects  beyond  the 
choir  aisles,  and  is  about  eighteen  feet  deep,  will,  we  should  think, 
have  a  fine  effect;  but  we  should  strongly  recommend  the  placing 
of  the  altar  in  the  centre,  instead  of  at  the  eastern  extremity.  There 
are  four  entrances :  at  the  north  and  south  porches  of  the  nave  ;  at  the 
west  end ;  and  at  the  south  of  the  south  chancel  aisle :  a  kind  of 
quasi  porch  being  formed  between  the  sacristy,  which  is  at  the  south- 
east of  that  aisle,  and  the  south  transept.  The  sacristy  certainly 
ought  to  have  an  external  door.  The  distinction  between  sanctuary 
and  choir  is  weU  maintained  by  the  piers  and  clerestory  of  >  the  latter, 
and  the  long  windoi^s  of  the  apse.  The  west  window,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  transept,  are  of  four  lights ;  those  in  the  aisles  of  three ;  the 
clerestory  and  the  apse  of  two.  The  tracery  in  all  is  pleasing,  and 
simple.  The  clerestory  of  the  transepts  is  of  spherical  triangles,  con- 
taining three  quatrefoils.  The  nave  has  five  bays :  its  piers,  with  cir- 
cular shafts,  and  stiffly  flowered  capitals,  and  octagonal  bases,  we 
should,  from  the  drawing,  have  taken  for  Transitional.  The  facade 
of  the  south  transept  is  striking :  three  large  trefoiled  lancets,  with 
quatrefoil  tracery  :  a  buttress  rising  up  between  each  two,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  pedimented  head  just  above  the  top  of  the  window.  In  the 
gable  is  a  rose  of  eight  lights,  which  looks  too  fine.  If  a  window 
is  wanted  there  at  all,  we  should  have  preferred  a  small  trefoiled  lancet. 
The  nave  roof  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  describe.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Scott  had  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  first-rate  Middle- Pointed 
spire.  It  is  vexatious  to  find  that  he  has  suffered  it  to  slip,  and 
has  given  a  great  tower,  rsther  Third-Pointed  in  spirit,  and  with  but 
mediocre  Middle- Pointed  details  :  it  has  angular  pinnacles  :  that  to  the 
north-west  being  the  largest. 

The  period  at  which  we  received  the  drawings,  joined  to  our  desire 
to  notice  them  while  treating  of  Liverpool,  obliges  us  to  notice  this 
church  at  less  length  than  its  merits  deserve.  We  are  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Scott  has  commenced  another,  at  New  Brighton, 
on  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Mersey  is  lost  in 
the  sea. 

We  will  only  further  mention  Christ  Church,  a  church  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Horsfall  as  the  only  modern  attempt  at  Third- 
Pointed  which  we  observed  in  Liverpool :  S.  ,  Aygburth,  as  a 

sham  Romanesque  church,  with  a  laughable  tower ;  it  is  now  undergoing 
enlargement  by  the  addition  of  transepts  and  chancel;  8.  Simon's, }wt 
above  the  Lime  Street  Station  :  S. ,  Crown  Street,  a  wretched 
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church,  of  red  sandstone;  8.  ,  Seacombe;  8.  ,  Wavertree; 

8, ,  Crosby,  much  resembling  Grassendale.  (though  rather  better,) 

and  by  the  same  architect ;  8, ,  Formhf,  above  ti^e  average  :  and 

Holy  Innocents,  a  fimgus-like  chapel  now  building  for  the  New  Orphan 
Asylum. 

We  have,  long  ago,  noticed  S.  Martinis  as  a  very  snoceasful  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  worst  church  may  be  fitted  for  ritual  requiFe- 
ments.  The  chorus  cantorum  here  is  excellent ;  and  the  heartiness  of  the 
service  above  all  praise.  Unfortunately  Anglicised  Oregorians  are  still 
used.  A  true  Gregorian  service,  with  the  same  zeal  and  power,  would 
make  S.  Martin's  an  example  for  that  part  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  with  so  much  to  condemn,  there  are  some  points 
which  seem  won  even  at  Liverpool.  No  nave  galleries,  open  seats, 
a  more  or  less  developed  chancel,  and  Middle-Pointed,  appear  to  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  recognised  requirements.  No  place  has  greater 
advantages  for  church  building.  Runoom  stone,  whether  t^e  red  or 
the  white  variety,  is  durable  enough  for  interior  work :  Irish  marble  is 
very  easily  come  by ;  and  every  facility  for  the  transport  of  any  other 
material  that  may  be  required.  In  the  gas  arrangements  we  see  much 
to  approve :  the  standards  are  generally  respectable :  sometimes, 
especially  those  made  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  more  than  respectable.  Yet  still, 
we  desire  a  greater  boldness  of  treatment.  For  instance ;  where  tiie 
standards  are  ornamented,  the  supply  pipes  creep  into  the  churchy  and 
run  timidly  up  as  if  they  wished  to  avoid  notice.  Why  ?  If  a  pipe 
has  to  be  taken  along  a  pier,  why  not  notch  out  the  face  of  the  pier, 
and  scollop  or  fret  the  edge  of  the  recess,  and  give  colour  and  gilding 
both  to  stone  and  pipe  ?  Why  not,  in  a  choir,  explode  gas  corons, 
(which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  a  sham)  and  put  the  light  in  any  appro- 
priate figures  in  the  place  where  it  is  wanted,  namely,  against  the 
choir  walls  ?  Gas  is  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  difierences  between 
town  and  village  churches ;  and  the  decoration  and  construction  of  the 
two  ought  to  be  to  the  same  extent  equally  distinct. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  the  project  of  a 
model  church  at  Liverpool  is — thanks  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the 
Vicar  of  S.  Martin's — likely  to  be  carried  out.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
needed ;  nowhere  can  it  do  better  service ;  nowhere  can  there  be  a  more 
important  spot  for  the  exhibition  of  true  ritual,  than  amidst  the  intel- 
ligence, mechanical  power,  wealth,  and  taste  of  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.     We  heartily  bid  the  work  God  speed. 

*^'^  Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  we  find  that  our  correspon- 
dent, Reisender,  had  already  given  a  very  good  account  of  8,  Francis 
Xavier,  while  in  course  of  erection.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  262.)  It  would 
not,  however,  now  be  true  to  call  this  the  most  sumptuous  church 
building  In  Liverpool ;  even  leaving  the  tower  (which  our  correspon- 
dent had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing)  out  of  the  question.  It  is  very 
long  since  we  heard  from  Reisender,  and  we  should  be  most  happy  to 
receive  some  more  communications  from  him. 
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The  Stones  of  Venice,  Volume  the  Second.  The  Sea  Stories.  By 
John  Ruskin.  With  Illustrations.  London:  Smithy  Elder,  and 
Co.     1853. 

SiNCs  this  notice  of  Mr.  Raskin's  second  volume  was  in  hand,  the 
third  volume,  completing  the  work,  has  heen  published.  But  our  present 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  second  volume,  fancifully  entitled  the 
"  Sea  Stories.''  What  we  have  already  said  of  the  first  volume  that 
appeared  will  apply,  in  all  its  particulars,  to  the  one  now  before  us. 
There  is  the  same  clear  perception  and  vigorous  statement  of  true  prin- 
ciples, and  the  same  cutting  exposure  of  shams  and  falsehoods  in  art. 
At  the  same  time  much  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  investigation  is  needlessly 
minute  and  eminently  unconvincing :  and  numerous  digressions  from 
his  subject  are  constantly  distracting  his  reader's  attention,  and  intro- 
ducing disputed  questions,  .especially  of  theology,  upon  which  we  our- 
selves are  as  hopelessly  as  ever  at  bsue  with  our  author.  Into  these 
however,  we  shall  not  enter  in  this  paper,  any  more  than  in  our  former 
notices  of  Mr.  Ruskin^s  works ;  being  satisfied  with  observing  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles 
on  these  points,  as  we  have  ever  found  him  in  his  other  writings.  And 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  several  excellent  passages,  which  will 
prove  that,  while  he  retains  his  theory,  he  comes  practically  to  much 
the  same  conclusions  as  ourselves. 

We  must  express  our  regret  also  that,  in  this  volume  as  before,  Mr. 
Ruskin  takes  no  notice  of  the  efforts  and  success  of  other  architectural 
writers  and  thinkers  in  the  same  field.  He  has  been  often  anticipated 
in  many  of  the  principles  he  lays  down,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  enforces  them :  and  we  do  not  think  that  his  work  would  have 
been  less  influential,  had  its  general  readers  been  made  to  understand 
that  the  author  did  not  stand  quite  alone,  nor  even  foremost  in  point 
of  time,  in  his  onslaughts  on  many  of  the  false  principles  of  the  day. 
He  might  well  have  been  content  with  the  credit  of  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  forcible  and  eloquent,  without  implying  that  he  is  the  only 
original,  expounder  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  revived  Christian 
architecture.  However,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  a  fellow-labourer ;  and  we  shall  extract  from  his  present 
volumes  some  admirable  and  most .  instructive  passages.  Even  those 
who  are  much  less  disposed  than  we  have  always  been,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Raskin's  critical  canons,  must  acknowledge  that  no  volumes  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  full  of  suggestive  truth,  useful  as  well  to  the  amateur  as 
to  the  student  of  art,  than  the  series  of  architectural  works  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  this  powerful  writer. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  discusses  the  Byzantine 
and  the  Gothic  Periods  of  Venetian  Architecture.  The  Third  Period 
— that  of  the  Renaissance,  is  reserved  for  the  concluding  volume.  The 
Byzantine  Period  is  treated  of  in  five  chapters,  headed  respectively 
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The  llirone,  Torcello,  Marano,  S.  Mark's,  and  the  Byzantine  Palaces. 
Three  chapters,  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  the  Gothic  Palaces,  and  the  Docal 
Palace,  are  the  suhdivisions  of  the  Second  Period.  We  cannot  contain 
our  astonishment  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  Venice  are  almost  wholly 
ignored :  even  though  in  the  apae  of  the  Frari,  that  master-piece  of 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Mr.  Raskin  himself  discovers  "  the  root  of  the  Ducal 
Palace."  (p.  ^34.)  Beyond  a  very  meagre  and  unappreciadng  notice 
of  the  apse  only  of  this  fine  church,  and  a  single  reference  (p.  ^^5)  to 
SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  we  find  no  reference  in  the  whole  volame  to 
the  Gothic  churches  of  Venice.  Hope's  Essay  on  Arehiteclure,  and 
Mr.  Wehh's  Continental  Ecclesiology,  enumerate,  besides  the  two  just 
mentioned,  S.  Stefano,  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  alias  S.  Cristoforo,  S. 
Zaccaria.  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  S.  Gregorio  and  S.  Elena  as 
Pointed  churches,  besides  the  Misericordia  and  Priorato.^ 

The  chapter  on  The  Throne  is  a  vivid  and  beautiful  description  of 
the  lagunes  and  islands  on  which  the  Venetian  city  was  seated  ;  but 
extracts  would  do  it  no  justice.  Equally  graphic  is  the  description,  in 
Chapter  II.  of  the  approach  to  Torcello — "  the  mother  of  Venice," — 
and  its  present  state  of  decay  and  ruin.  Mr.  Ruskin  labours  to  show 
that  the  Duomo  there  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  built  in 
haste,  and  in  sorrow,  by  the  early  fugitives  from  the  mainland.  In- 
teresting as  his  description  is,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  missed  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  that  singular  church.  He  mentions 
neither  the  crypt,  nor  the  stone  shutters  of  the  windows.  The  sim- 
plicity  of  its  ambon  gives  occasion  to  a  fierce  and  amusing  denuncia- 
tion— followed  out  in  an  appendix— of  the  frippery  of  modem  pulpits 
as  found  in  churches  where  much  is  made  of  preaching.  What  would 
Mr.  Ruskin  say  to  the  pulpit  of  S.  Paul,  Liverpool,  described  in  our 
present  number?  We  extract  a  fine  passage  about  the  concentric 
seats  for  the  clergy  round  the  pontifical  throne  in  the  apse  of  Torcello. 

*'  But  there  is  one  more  circumstance  which  we  ought  to  remember,  as  givii^ 
peculiar  significance  to  the  position  which  the  episcopal  throne  occupies  in 
this  island  church,  namely,  that  in  the  minds  of  all  early  Christians  the  church 
itself  was  most  frequently  symbolized  under  the  image  of  a  ship,  of  which  the 
Bishop  was  the  pilot.  Consider  the  force  which  this  symbol  would  assume  in 
the  imaginations  of  men  to  whom  the  spiritual  Church  had  become  an  ark  of 
refuge,  in  the  midst  of  a  destruction  haidly  less  terrible  than  that  from  which 
the  eight  souls  were  saved  of  old, — a  destruction  in  which  the  wrath  of  man 
had  become  as  broad  as  the  earth,  and  as  merciless  as  the  sea, — and  who  saw 
the  actual  and  literal  edifice  of  the  Church  raised  up,  itself  like  an  ark  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  No  marvel  if,  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic  rolling  between 
them  and  the  shores  of  their  birth,  from  which  they  were  separated  for  ever, 
they  should  have  looked  upon  each  other  as  the  disciples  did  when  the  storm 
came  down  on  the  Tiberias  Lake,  and  have  yielded  ready  and  loving  obedience 
to  those  who  ruled  them  in  His  Name,  Who  had  there  rebuked  the  winds,  and 
commanded  stillness  to  the  sea.  And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn  in  what 
spirit  it  was  that  the  dominion  of  Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strength  she 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the  wealth 
of  her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor  look  upon  the  pageantry  of  her 
palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her  councils ;  but  let  him  ascend  the 

\}  These  exam  pies,  however,  and  several  others,  are  briefly  noticed  in  a  <  Venetisn 
Index  '  appended  to  Mr.  Ruskin 's  third  Yolume. — Ed.] 
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highest  tier  of  the  ttern  ledges  that  sweep  round  the  altar  of  TorceHo,  and 
then,  lookinff  as  the  pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble  ribs  of  the  goodly 
temple-ship, let  him  re-people  its  ruined  deck  with  the  shadows  of  its  dead 
manners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the  strength  of  heart  that  was  kindled 
within  them,  when  first,  after  the  pillars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  sand,  and  the 
roof  of  it  had  been  closed  against  the  angry  sky,  that  was  still  reddened  by 
the  fires  of  their  homesteads, — ^first,  within  the' shelter  of  its  knitted  walls, 
amidst  the  murmur  of  the  waste  of  waves  and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the 
sea-birds  round  the  rock  that  was  strange  to  them, — rose  that  ancient  hymn, 
in  the  power  of  their  gathered  voices :  - 

<  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it, 
And  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land.'  " — p.  25. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  approach 
to  Murano,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Third  Chapter. 

"  The  pure  cumuli  of  cloud  lie  crowded  and  leaning  against  one  another, 
rank  beyond  rank,  far  over  the  shining  water,  each  cut  away  at  its  foundation 
by  a  level  line,  trenchant  and  clear,  till  they  sink  to  the  horizon  like  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  except  where  the  mountains  meet  them,  and  are  lost  in  them, 
barred  across  by  the  grey  terraces  of  those  cloud  foundations,  and  reduced  into 
one  crestless  bank  of  blue,  spotted  here  and  there  with  strange  flakes  of  wan, 
aerial,  greenish  light,  strewed  upon  them  like  snow.  And  underneath  is  the 
long  dark  line  of  the  mainland,  fringed  with  low  trees ;  and  then  the  wide 
waving  surface  of  the  burnished  lagoon  trembUng  slowly,  and  shaking  out  into 
forkea  bands  of  lengthening  lisht  the  images  of  the  towers  of  cloud  above. 
To  the  north,  there  is  first  the  great  cemetery  wall,  then  the  long,  stray 
buildings  of  Murano,-«nd  the  island  villages  beyond,  glittering  intense  crystal- 
line Termillion,  like  so  much  jewellery  scattered  on  a  mirror,  their  towers 
poised  apparently  in  the  air,  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  their  reflections, 
as  sharp,  and  vivid,  and  substantial  as  themselves,  thrown  on  the  vacancy 
between  them  and  the  sea.  And  thus  the  villages  seem  standing  on  the  air ; 
and,  to  the  east,  there  is  a  cluster  of  ships  that  seem  sailing  on  tne  land :  for 
the  sandy  line  of  the  Lido  stretches  itself  between  us  and  them,  and  we  can 
see  the  tall  white  sails  moving  beyond  it,  but  not  the  sea, — only  there  is  a 
sense  of  the  great  sea  being  indeed  there,  and  a  solemn  strength  of  gleaming 
light  in  the  sky  above."— p.  29. 

The  church  of  S.  Donato,  on  this  island,  or  rather  its  curious  apse, 
is  described  in  great  detail,  and  perhaps  over  fancifully,  as  to  its  exact 
proportions,  and  its  minute  marble  tesselation.  But  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt  from  it  as  to  brick  ornament  and  delicate  constructional  color- 
ation. The  grand  mosaic  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Murano  apse 
gives  Mr.  Ruskin  an  occasion,  in  a  very  powerful  passage,  of  declaring 
against  vulgar  Protestantism,  that  "  there  is  a  wider  division  of  men 
than  that  into  Christian  and  Pagan  :  before  we  ask  what  a  man  wor- 
ships, we  have  to  ask  whether  he  worship  at  all."  We  cannot  help 
seeing  in  this  a  fairer  and  more  charitable  tone  towards  Roman 
Catholic  Christians  than  in  some  former  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Mr.  Ruskin  opens  his  chapter  on  S.  Mark*s  with  a  curious  blunder, 
mistaking  the  John  Mark  of  Acts  xiii.  13  for  S.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 
Upon  this  mistake  he  founds,  unhappily  enough,  a  very  poetical  con- 
trast between  the  timidity  of  the  missionary  and  the  lion- symbol  of  the 
patron  of  Venice.  He  is  more  in  his  element  when  describing,  with  great 
spirit,  the  contrast  between  the  close  or  precinct  of  an  English  cathedral, 
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and  the  approach  to  the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark.  We  much  wish  we  could 
extract  the  whole  passage,  but  its  length  is  too  great.  We  make  room 
for  its  conclusion. 

"And  well  may  they  fall  back;  for  beyond  those  troops  of  ordered  arches 
there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  great  square  seems  to  have 
opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it  far  away ; — a  multitude  of 
pillars  and  white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long,  low  pyramid  of  coloured  light ; 
a  treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  opal  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five  great  vaulted  porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic, 
and  beset  with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  ivory, — 
sculpture  fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm-leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes  and 
pomegranates,  and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering  among  the  branches,  all 
twined  together  into  an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred,  and  robed  to  the  feet,  and 
leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct  among  the 
gleaming  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves  beside  them,  interrupted 
and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it  faded  back  amone  the  branches  of  Eden, 
when-first  its  gates  were  angel-guarded  long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the 
porches  there  are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  and 
deep-green  serpentine  spotted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  iJmt  half 
refuse  and  hair  yield  to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra  like, '  their  bluest  veins  to 
kiss ;'  the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  revealing  line  after  line  of 
azure  undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand,  their  capitals  rich 
with  interwoven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acan- 
thus and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  ending  in  the  Cross ;  and 
above  them,  in  the  broad  archivolts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and  of 
life, — angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven,  and  the  labours  of  men,  each  in  its 
appointed  season  upon  the  earth  ;  and  above  these,  another  range  of  ghttering 
pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, — a  confusion  of 
delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their 
breadth  of  golden  strength,  and  the  S.  Mark's  lion  lifted  on  a  blue  field 
covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  break 
into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  far  into  the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and 
wreaths  of  sculptured  spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been 
frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea- nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral 
and  amethyst. 

"  Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an  interval  I  There 
is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless 
crow,  hoarse-voiced  and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the 
S.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and 
mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion, 
with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have  stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred 
years." — p.  66. 

And  the  first  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's  must  also  be 
quoted  : 

"  Through  the  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes  the  place  of  his 
rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itself.  It  is  lost  in  still  deeper  twilight,  to  which 
the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  some  moments  before  the  form  of  the  building 
can  be  traced ;  and  then  there  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave,  hewn  out  into  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many  pillars.  Ilound  the 
domes  of  its  roof  the  light  enters  only  through  narrow  apertures,  like  large 
stars ;  and  here  and  there  a  ray  or  two  from  some  far-away  casement  wanders 
into  the  darkness,  and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  stream  upon  the  waves  of 
marble  that  heave  and  fall  in  a  thousand  colours  along  the  floor.     What  else 
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there  i«  of  light  is  from  torches,  or  silver  lamps,  bumihg  ceaselessly  in  the 
recesses  of  the  chapels ;  the  roof  sheeted  with  gold,  and  the  polished  walls 
covered  with  alabaster,  give  back  at  every  curve  and  angle  some  feeble  gleam- 
ing to  the  flames ;  and  the  glories  round  the  heads  of  the  sculptured  saints 
flash  out  upon  us  as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  again  into  the  gloom.  Under 
foot  and  over  head,  a  continual  succession  of  crowded  imagery,  one  picture 
passing  into  another,  as  in  a  dream ;  forms  beautiful  and  terrible  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  dragons  and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of  prey,  and  graceful  birds 
that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  from  running  fountains,  and  feed  from  vases 
of  crystal;  the  passions  and  the  pleasures  of  human  Ufe  symbolized  together, 
and  the  mystery  of  its  redemption ;  for  the  mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and 
changeful  pictures  lead  always  at  last  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  carved  in  every 
place,  and  upon  eTery  stone ;  sometimes  with  the  serpent  of  eternity  wrapt 
round  it,  sometimes  with  doves  beneath  its  arms,  and  sweet  herbage  growing  forth 
from  its  feet ;  but  eonspicuous  most  of  all  on  {in  ?)  the  great  rood  that  crosses 
the  church  before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry  against  the  shadow  of 
the  apse.  And  although,  in  the  recesses  of  the  aisles  and  chapels,  when  the 
mist  of  the  incense  hangs  heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a  figure  traced  in 
faint  lines  upon  their  marble,  a  woman  standing  with  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  '  Mother  of  God,'  she  is  not  here  the 
presiding  Deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is  first  seen,  and  always,  burning  in  the 
centre  of  the  temple ;  and  every  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power,  or  returning  in  judg- 
ment."— p.  70. 

Proceeding  to  investigate  the  main  characteristics  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  considers  its  most  important  peculiarity  to  be 
its  "  confessed  incrustation.*'  This  system  is  very  well  illustrated, 
and  is  well  defended  from  the  obvious  charge  of  unreality.  Our  rea- 
ders would  do  well  to  consult  this  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  volume.  He 
goes  on  to  show  how  important  an  element  colour  is  in  any,  but 
especially  Byzantine,  architecture. 

"  The  perception  of  colour  is  a  sift  just  as  definitely  granted  to  one  person^ 
and  denied  to  another,  as  an  ear  for  music ;  and  the  very  first  requisite  for 
true  judgment  of  S.  Mark's,  is  the  perfection  of  that  colour-faculty  which  few 
people  ever  set  themselves  seriously  to  find  out  whether  they  possess  or  not. 
For  it  is  on  its  value  as  a  piece  of  perfect  and  unchangeable  colouring,  that 
the  claims  of  this  edifice  to  our  respect  are  finally  rested ;  and  a  deaf  man 
might  as  well  pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  full  orchestra, 
as  an  architect,  trained  in  the  composition  of  form  only,  to  discern  the  beauty 
of  S.  Mark's.  It  possesses  the  charm  of  colour  in  common  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  manufactures  of  the  East ;  but  the 
Venetians  deserve  especial  note,  as  the  only  European  people  who  appear  to 
have  sympathized  to  the  full  with  the  great  instinct  of  the  Eastern  races. 
They  indeed  were  compelled  to  bring  artists  from  Constantinople  to  design 
the  mosaics  of  the  vaults  of  S.  Mark's,  and  to  group  the  colours  of  its  porches; 
but  they  rapidly  took  up  and  developed,  under  more  masculine  conditions, 
the  system  of  which  the  Greeks  had  shown  them  the  example :  while  the 
burghers  and  barons  of  the  North  were  buildins  their  dark  streets  and  grisly 
castles  of  oak  and  sandstone,  the  merchants  of  Venice  were  covering  their 
palaces  with  porphyry  and  gold ;  and,  at  last,  when  her  mighty  painters  had 
created  for  her  a  colour  more  priceless  than  gold  or  porphyry,  even  this,  the 
richest  of  her  treasures,  she  lavished  upon  walls  whose  foundations  were 
beaten  by  the  sea;  and  the  strong  tide,  as  it  runs  beneath  the  Rialto,  is  red- 
dened by  the  reflection  of  the  frescoes  of  Giorgione." — p.  78. 
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Seven  detailed  laws  of  incnisted  architecture,  as  the  only  one  in 
vhich  perfect  and  permanent  chromatic  decoration  is  possible,  are 
ingeniously  drawn  out  and  defended ;  and  we  think  ve  can  uncon- 
ditionally accept  them.     One  passage  only  we  can  afford  space  for : 

**  I  believe  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  a 
true  or  fine  school  of  art  in  which  colour  was  despised.  It  has  often  been  im- 
perfectly attained  and  injudiciously  appUed ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  signs  of  life  in  a  school  of  art,  that  it  loves  colour ;  and  I  know  it  to 
be  one  of  the  first  signs  of  death  in  the  Renaissance  schools,  that  they  desptsed 
colour. 

"  Observe,  it  is  not  now  the  question  whether  our  Northern  cathedrals  are 
better  with  colour  or  without.  Perhaps  the  monotone  grey  of  Nature  and  of 
Time  is  a  better  colour  than  any  that  the  human  mind  can  give ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  our  present  business.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  builders  of  those 
cathedrals  laid  upon  them  the  brightest  colours  they  eould  obtain,  and  that 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Europe,  any  monument  of  a  truly  noble 
school  which  has  not  been  either  painted  all  over,  or  vigorously  touched  with 
paint,  mosaic,  and  gilding,  in  its  prominent  parts.  Thus  fiir  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  mediaeval  Christians  all  agree:  none  of  them, 
when  in  their  right  senses,  ever  think  of  doing  without  paint ;  and  therefore, 
when  I  said  above  that  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  had  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  the  Arabs  in  this  respect,  I  referred,  first,  to  their  intense 
love  of  colour,  which  led  them  to  lavish  the  most  expensive  decorations  on 
ordinary  dwelling-houses;  and  secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  colour- 
instinct  in  them,  which  enabled  them  to  render  whatever  they  did,  in  this 
kind,  as  just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorgeous  in  appliance.  It  is  this  principle 
of  theirs,  as  distmguished  from  that  of  the  Northern  builders,  which  we  have 
finally  to  examine 

*'  In  the  same  way,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  was  definite,  its 
colour  was  of  necessity  definite  also;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
builders,  it  often  became,  in  consequence,  rather  the  means  of  explaining  and 
animating  the  stories  of  their  stonework,  than  a  matter  of  abstract  decorative 
science.  Flowers  were  painted  red,  trees  green,  and  faces  flesh- colour;  the 
result  of  the  whole  beins  often  far  more  entertaining  than  beautifid.  And  also, 
though  in  the  lines  of  the  mouldings  and  the  decorations  of  shafts  or  vaults, 
a  ricner  and  more  abstract  method  of  colouring  was  adopted,  (aided  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  best  principles  of  colour  in  early  glass-painting,)  the 
vigorous  depths  of  shadow  in  the  Northern  sculpture  confused  the  architect's 
eye,  compelling  him  to  use  violent  colours  in  the  recesses,  if  these  were  to  be 
seen  as  colour  at  all,  and  thus  injured  his  perception  of  more  delicate  colour 
harmonies;  so  that,  in  innumerable  instances,  it  becomes  very  disputable 
whether  monuments  even  of  the  best  times  were  improved  by  the  colour 
bestowed  upon  them,  or  the  contrary.  But  in  the  South,  the  flatness  and 
comparatively  vague  forms  of  the  sculpture,  while  they  appeared  to  call  for 
colour  in  order  to  enhance  their  interest,  presented  exactly  the  conditions 
which  would  set  it  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  breadth  of  surface,  displaying 
even  the  most  delicate  tints  in  the  lights,  and  faintness  of  shadow  joining  with 
the  most  delicate  and  pearly  grays  of  colour  harmony ;  while  the  subject  of  the 
design  being  nearly  in  all  cases  reduced  to  mere  intricacy  of  ornamental  line, 
might  be  coloured  in  any  way  the  architect  chose,  without  any  loss  of  ration- 
ality. When  oak-leaves  and  roses  were  carved  into  fresh  relief  and  perfeet 
bloom,  it  was  necessary  to  paint  the  one  green  and  the  other  red ;  but  in  poi^ 
tions  of  ornamentation,  wliere  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  definitely 
construed  into  either  an  oak-leaf  or  a  rose,  but  a  mere  labyrinth  of  beautifui 
lines,  becoming  here  something  like  a  leaf,  and  there  something  like  a  flower, 
the  whole  tracery  of  the  sculpture  might  be  left  white,  and  grounded  with 
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gold  or  blue»  or  treated  in  nny  other  muiner  best  htrraonizing  with  the  colours 
around  it.  And  as  the  necessarily  feeble  character  of  the  sralpture  called  for 
and  was  ready  to  display  the  best  arrangements  of  eolour,  so  the  precious 
marbles  in  the  architect's  hands  ^ve  him  at  once  the  best  examples  and  the 
best  means  of  colour.  The  best  examples, — for  the  tints  of  all  natural  stones 
are  as  exquisite  in  quality  as  endless  in  change ;  and  the  best  means, — for  they 
are  all  permanent." — p.  91. 

It  is  impossible,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment,  to  illustrate  adequately 
by  the  pencil  any  architectural  monument. 

"  As  for  S.  Mark's,"  he  aays,  "  the  effort  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
For  its  effect  depends  not  only  upon  the  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part, 
but  eminently  in  its  colour  also ;  and  that  the  most  subtle,  variable,  inexpres- 
sible colour  m  the  world — the  colour  of  glass,  of  transparent  alabaster,  of  a 
polished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold.  It  would  be  easier  to  illustrate  a  crest  of 
Scottish  mountain,  with  its  purple  heather  and  pale  harebells  at  their  fullest 
and  fairest,  or  a  glade  of  Jura  forest,  with  its  floor  of  anemone  and  moss,  than 
a  siogle  portico  of  S.  Mark's." 

We  remark  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  fact  that,  in  mediseval 
times,  there  was  no  such  marked  contrast  as  there  is  now  between  civil 
and  religious  architecture ;  and  our  author  goes  on  boldly  to  assert  that 
our  present  secular  and  domestic  buildings  ought  to  be  in  the  Gothic 
style. 

Equally  interesting,  but  less  convincing,  though  full  of  home  truths, 
are  Mr.  Ruskin's  observations  about  the  effect  of  sacred  art  on  religious 
minds.  Into  this  question,  however,  intensely  interesting  though  it 
be,  we  shall  not  now  enter.  Mr.  Ruskin  pursues  the  subject  in  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  "  Idolatry."  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  a  striking  description  and  interpretation  of  the  whole 
symbolism  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  chapter  on  Byzantine  Palaces,  ex- 
pressing again  a  doubt  whether  such  minute  differences  of  measurement 
in  certain  proportions  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  discovered,  are  not  to  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  accidental  errors  of  the  workman  than  to  a  subtle 
design.  It  is  so,  at  least,  with  ordinary  mediaeval  churches,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, with  modem  buildings. 

Room  must  be  made  here  for  another  quotation ;  but  the  main  part 
of  the  noble  conclusion  to  this  chapter  must  be  sought  in  the  volume 
itself. 

•*  Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  fairest  Venice  whidh  rose  out  of  the  barren- 
ness  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  sorrow  of  her  people ;  a  city  of  graceful  arcades  and 
gleaming  walls,  veined  with  azure  and  warm  with  gold,  and  fretted  with  white 
scnlpture  like  frost  upon  forest  branches  turned  to  marble.  And  yet,  in  this 
beautv  of  her  youth,  she  was  no  city  of  thoughtless  pleasure.  There  was  still 
a  saduess  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a  depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her 
strength.  .        r  «    u 

'*  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  probable  religious  signification  of  many  o»  *1*® 
sculptures,  which  are  now  difficult  of  interpretation ;  but  the  temper  which 
made  the  cross  the  principal  ornament  of  every  building  is  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood,  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive,  in  many  of  the  minor  sculptural  subjecU, 
meanings  perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind  of  early  Christianity.  ... 

"  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more  occult  meanings.    The  principal  cur- 
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cnmstsiMe  which  m«rk8  the  tertootneM  of  the  eariy  Venetimn  mind,  is  pertia|M 
the  la»t  in  which  the  reftder  would  suppose  it  was  traceable ; — ^tliat  love  of 
bright  and  pure  colour  which,  in  a  modified  form,  was  afterwards  the  root  of 
all  the  triumph  of  the  Venetian  schools  of  painting,  but  whidi  in  its  utmost 
simplicity,  was  characteristic  of  the  Bvzkntine  period  only ;  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, in  the  dose  of  our  review  of  that  period,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  truly 
estimate  the  significance.  The  fact  is«  we  none  of  us  enough  appreciate  the  no- 
bleness and  sBcredness  of  colour.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  ta  bear  it 
spoken  of  as  a  subordinate  beauty, — nay,  even  as  the  mere  source  of  a  sensual 
pleasure;  and  we  might  almost  oelieve  that  we  were  daily  among  men  who 

*  Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  sun  bis  setting  shrouds.' 

But  it  18  not  so.  Such  expressions  are  used  for  the  most  part  in  thoughtless- 
ness ;  and  if  speakers  would  only  take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world 
and  their  own  existence  would  b«x>me,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the  sky, 
and  the  gold  from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
crimson  from  the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush  from  the  cheek,  the 
darkness  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from  the  hair, — if  they  could  but  see,  for 
an  instant,  white  human  creatures  living  in  a  white  world,— they  Would  soon 
feel  what  they  owe  to  colour.  The  fact  is,  that,  of  all  God*8  gifts  to  the  sight 
of  man,  colour  is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn.  We  apMk 
rashly  of  gay  colour  and  sad  colour,  for  colour  cannot  at  once  be  good  and 
gay.  AU  good  colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melaneboly, 
and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  oolour  the 
most*'— p.  144. 

We  come  now  to  the  '*  Second,  or  Gothic,  Period."  In  seeking  the 
characteristic  elements  of  this  architecture,  Mr.  Raskin  ditcovera  the 
following  great  principles,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 
SavagenesB,  Changefiilneas,  Natnralism,  CFroteaqneneas,  Rigidity,  and 
Redundance.  Each  is  diacnwed  at  some  length.  In  the  beaatiful 
picture  we  now  borrow,  the  nortiiem  origin  of  the  Pointed  style  is  as- 
serted and  accounted  for. 

"  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of  their 
flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake, 
and  aJl  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun :  here  and  there  an  angry 
spot  of  thunder,  ^  V^y  *tain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and 
here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its 
circle  of  ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peaoefrilness  of  light,  Syria  and 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea« 
blue,  chased,  as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  iKMsy  beaten  work  of  mountain 
chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with 
frankincense,  mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and  plumy  palm, 
that  abate  with  their  grey  green  shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks, 
and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass 
fisrther  towards  the  nortn,  until  we  see  the  orient  colours  change  gradually 
into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of  Switxerbmd,  and  poplar 
valleys  of  France,  and  dark  foresU  of  the  Damibe  and  CarpatfaiaBS,  stretch 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in 
grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading 
low  along  the  pasture  lands :  and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth 
heave  mto  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bordering  with  a 
broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and  sptintering  into 
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t?M«ikr  and  gndy  itkiid«  amiiUt  the-  northera  teast  beaten  by  storm,  and 
dnlled  by  iee-dnft,  and  tormented  by  furioua  putoea  of  contending  tide,  until 
the  roota  Of  tbe  last  foreaU  fail  from  among  the  hill  rannes^and  the  hunger  of 
the  north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ;  and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ic^ 
durable  like  iron,  sets,  deathlike,  its  whke  teeth  a^nst  us  out  of  the  polar 
twiligfat.  And«  having  onoe  traversed  in  thought  this  gradatiju  of  the  zoned 
iris  of  the  earth. io  lUl  its  material  vastneas,  let  us  go  down  nearer  to  it,  and 
vsalch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of  animal  hfe :  the  multitudes  of  swift 
and  brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the 
southern  zone ;  striped  zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents,  an4 
birds  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let  us  contrast  their  delicacy  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped  strength, 
and  shaggy  covering,  and  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the 
Arabian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and  bear, 
the  antelope  with  the  elk,  the  bird  of  paradise  with  the  osprey:  and  then, 
submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by  which  the  earth'  and  all  that 
it  bears  are  ruled  throughout  their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice 
in  the  expression  by  man  of  hia  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  lands  that  gave 
him  birth.  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side  by  side  the 
burning  gems,  and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are 
to  reflect  a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky :  but  not  with  less 
reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  when  with  rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke, 
he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks  which  he  has  torn  from 
among  the  moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of 
inm  Imttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild 
and  wayward  as  the  northern  sea ;  creations  of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb, 
but  fuU  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  as  the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as 
the  clouds  that  shade  them."— p.  156. 

In  working  out  this  thought,  Mr.  Ruskin  condemns  the  whole  theory 
of  the  division  of  labour,  as  the  bane  of  modem  manufacture  ;  and  his 
social  disquisitions  are  worthy,  if  not  of  entire  acceptance,  of  very  care- 
ful thought  and  consideration.  Three  broad  and  simple  rules,  he 
thinks,  will  be  enough  to  guide  the  practical  conduct  of  any  one  con- 
verted to  his  arguments : — never  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  invention 
has  no  share ;  never  to  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  for  some  practical  or  noble  end ;  and  never  to  encourage  imitation 
or  copying  of  any  kind,  except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  record  of 
great  works.  Tins  part  of  the  work  before  us  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  truthful  and  useful.  It  is  .full  of  sound  and  earnest  thought,  and 
could  be  read  by  no  one  without  profit.  Especially  we  would  commend 
the  proof  that  variety  and  originality  are  required  for  good  art.  and, 
again,  that  the  common  demand  for  perfection  in  any  department  of  art 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  end  of  art  is  misunderstood. 

We  marked  a  good  passage  in  the  section  on  the  Chmgefulness  of 
Gothic. 

"  For  in  one  point  of  view  Gothic  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  rational 
architecture,  as  being  that  which  can  fit  itself  most  easily  to  all  services, 
vulgar  or  noble.  Undefined  in  its  slope  of  roof,  height  of  shaft,  breadth 
of  arch,  or  disposition  of  ground  plan,  it  can  shrink  into  a  turret,  expand 
into  a  hall,  coil  into  a  staircase,  or  spring  into  a  spire,  with  undegraded  grace 
and  unexhausted  energy;   and  whenever  it  finds  occasion  for  change  in 
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ita  form  or  purpose,  it  sobmite  to  it  witboot  tbe  tligbtett  sense  of  Ums  < 
to  its  unity  or  majes^, — subtle  and  flexible  like  a  fiery  serpent,  but  etcr 
attentive  to  tbevoiee  of  the  charmer.  And  it  is  one  of  the  diief  Tirtiies  of 
the  Gothic  builders,  that  they  never  sufl^ed  ideas  of  outside  symmetries  waA 
consistencies  to  interfere  with  the  real  use  and  value  of  what  they  did.  If 
they  wanted  a  window,  they  opened  one ;  a  room,  they  added  one ;  a  buttress, 
they  built  one ;  utterly  regardless  of  any  established  conventionalities  of 
external  appearance,  knowing  (as  indeed  it  always  happened)  that  sock 
daring  interruptions  of  the  formal  plan  would  rather  give  additional  iotovsit  to 
its  Sjrmmetry  than  injure  it." — p.  178. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  passing  over  much  tbat  is  important,  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  definition  of  Gothic, — the  final  result  of  all  his  researches.  It 
stands  thus :  *'  Foliated  architecture :  which  uses  the  pointed  srch  Ibr 
the  roof  proper,  and  the  gable  for  the  roof-maak."  (p.  2^^.)  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  mend,  or  that  we  need  except  to,  this  definition  : 
the  pointed  arch  and  the  sharp-pitched  gable  being,  of  course,  the  ne- 
cessary elements  of  the  style.  With  the  accurate  distinctions  of  the 
chronological  developements  of  Pointed  architecture.  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
little  to  do ;  being  content  with  dividing  the  whole  style  into  two 
schools,  the  early  and  the  late :  placing,  in  fact,  the  culminating  point 
just  where  we  have  ourselves  always  believed  it  to  be,  namely,  at  the 
moment  of  the  perfection  of  Middle-Pointed.  This  epoch  Mr.  Rnskiii 
dates  broadly  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Confining  him- 
self chiefly  to  southern  Pointed, — and,  indeed,  knowing  comparativel7 
little  of  the  northern  Gothic, — Mr.  Ruskin  certainly  does  injustice  to 
the  latter,  when  he  even  (p.  223,  note,)  uses — at  least  for  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned — ^the  terms  Southern 
and  Northern,  as  s3rnonymous  with  Early,  t.  e,  good,  and  Late,  t.  e.  de- 
clining, Gothic.  And  further  on,  having  arbitrarily  chosen  a  detail 
from  Abbeville  and  one  from  Verona  for  comparison,  he  decides,  "  ITie 
Veronese  Gothic  is  strong  in  its  masonry,  simple  in  its  mass,  but  per- 
petual in  its  variety.  The  late  P>ench  Gothic  is  weak  in  masonry, 
broken  in  mass,  and  repeats  the  same  idea  continually.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  Italian  Gothic  is  the  nobler  style."  (p.  226.)  Tlie 
obvious  reply  to  this  is.  Why  choose  your  example  from  the  Laie 
French  Gothic  ?  Neither  can  we  altogether  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's 
scarcely  enough  worked  out  distinction  between  Surface  and  Linear 
Gbthic.  He  is  not  quite  fair  when,  having  chosen  a  late  and  degraded 
school  for  his  example,  he  argues,  '*The  superiority  of  the  Surface 
Gothic  cannot  be  completely  felt,  until  we  compare  it  with  the  more 
degraded  Linear  schools :  as,  for  instance,  with  our  own  English  Per- 
pendicular." (p.  227.) 

The  Ducal  Palace,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment,  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
Gothic- work  in  Venice.  He  believes  that  its  Gothic  style  was  "  the 
great  and  sudden  invention  of  one  man,  instantly  forming  a  national 
style."  The  inspiration,  as  we  have  already  said,  came  from  tbe  fine 
design  of  Niccolo  Pisano.  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  de'  Frari.  Consequently  our  author  classes  all  the  domestic 
Pointed  of  Venice  into  those  examples  which  show  only  a  Gothic  ten- 
dency, and  those  which  directly  imitate  the  Ducal  Palace.     This  chap- 
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X,eir,  besides  some  good  remarks  on  various  subsidiary  subjects — such,  for 
example,  as  wrought  iron- work»— does  not  afford  many  passages  suit- 
&l>le  for  quotation.  In  the  following  extract,  however,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Ruskin  a  supporter  in  recommending  the  proper  use  of  brick  as  a  build- 
ing material. 

*'  And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  to  note  what  one  should  have 

^lionght  was  well  enough  known  in  England, — ^yet  I  could  not  perhaps  touch 

upon  anything  less  considered,— the  real  use  of  brick.     Our  fields  of  good 

clay  were  never  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  morsels  of  one  size.    They 

"were  given  us  that  we  might  play  with  them,  and  that  men  who  could  not 

liandle  a  chisel,  might  knead  out  of  them  some  expression  of  human  thought. 

In  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  clay   districts  of  Italy,  every  possible 

adaptation  of  the  material  is  found  exemplified ;  from  the  coarsest  and  most 

brittle  kinds,  used  in  the  mass  of  the  structure,  to  bricks  for  arches  and 

plinths,  cast  in  the  most  perfect  curves,  and  of  almost  every  size,  strength, 

and  hardness;  and  moulded  bricks,  wrought  into  fiower-work  and  tracery 

ma  fine  as  raised  patterns  upon  china.    And,  just  as  many  of  the  finest  works 

of  the  Italian  sculptors  were  executed  in  porcehun,  many  of  the  best  thoughts 

of  their  architects  are  expressed  in  brick,  or  in  the  softer  material  of  terra 

cotta :  and  if  this  were  so  in  Italy,  where  there  is  not  one  city  from  whose 

towers  we  may  not  descry  the  blue  outline  of  Alp  or  Apennine,  everlasting 

quarries  of  granite  or  marble,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among  the 

fields  of  England  1     I  believe  that  the  best  academy  for  her  architects, 

for  some  half  centnry  to  come,  would  be  the  brick-field ;  for  of  this  they  may 

rest  assured,  that  till  they  know  how  to  use  day,  they  will  never  know  how  to 

use  marble."— p.  260. 

The  reform  of  our  own  domestic  architecture  must  be  an  object  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  art.  Mr.  llus- 
kin  recurs  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  groups  of 
trifoliated  lights,  forming  the  typical  windows  of  the  Gothic  palaces  in 
Venice.  He  reminds  us  that  "  these  refined  and  richly-ornamented 
forms  were  used  in  the  habitations  of  a  nation  as  laborious,  as  practical, 
as  brave,  and  as  prudent  as  ourselves."  He  shows  that  such  forms  are 
quite  suitable  for  the  wants  of  modem  refinement  and  civilization,  and 
contrasts  with  a  Pointed  window-arch,  which  has  stood  for  centuries, 
and  resisted  the  shock  of  earthquakes,  the  flimsiness  of  modern  build- 
ing, and  especially  the  miserable  level  head  of  brickwork  surmounting 
a  window-opening  in  a  modem  house.  There  is  nothing,  he  thinks,  to 
hinder  our  having  a  school  of  domestic  architecture,  suitable  to  this 
nineteenth  century,  if  we  could  but  discard  the  pseudo-classical  styles, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  reality  and  simplicity  of  the  '*  tme  principles  of 
Pointed  Architecture."  And  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  some  reference  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Kuskin  to  the 
services  in  the  cause  of  Pointed  architecture,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, of  that  great  architect  who  has  been  taken  from  us  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  former  volume.  It  would  have  been  a 
tribute  only  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pugin,  and  would  have  come 
gracefully  from  one  who  had  been  thought  by  many  to  have  exceeded 
the  limits  of  justice  and  courtesy  in  personal  observations  against  that 
gentleman  while  living. 


4SB  Bmkm's  SUmen  of  Vemee. 

"With  one  more  qootAtion  we  must  leare  die  description  of  the  Ve-« 
netmn  dwelling-house  of  the  Gothic  period. 

*'  In  the  earlier  ages,  all  agree  thm  far,  that  the  name  of  the  family  is  told« 
and  together  with  it  there  is  always  an  intimation  that  they  have  placed  their 
defence  and  their  prosperity  in  God's  hands;  frequently  accompanied  with 
some  general  expression  of  benediction  to  the  person  passing  over  the  threshold. 
This  is  the  general  theory  of  an  old  Venetian  doorway ; — the  theory  of  modem 
doorways  remains-  to  be  explained :  it  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  our  rows 
of  new-built  hoine.s,  or  rather  new-built  house,  chaageWsa  for  miles  together, 
from  which,  to  each  inhabitant,  we  allot  hia  proper  quantity  of  windows,  aad 
a  Doric  portico.  The  Venetian  cwried  out  his  theoiy  very  simply.  In  the 
centre  of  the  archivolt  we  find  almost  invariably,  in  the  older  work,  the  hand 
between  the  snn  and  moon  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  expressing  the  general 
power  and  presence  of  Goo,  the  source  of  light.  On  the  tympanum  is  the 
shield  of  the  family.  Venetian  heraldry  requires  no  beaste  for  supporters, 
bnt  usually  prefers  angel^  neither  the  supporters  nor  crests  forming  any 
necessary  part  of  Venetian  bearings.  Sometimes,  however,  human  figures,  oi 
grotesques,  are  substituted ;  but,  in  that  case,  an  angel  is  almost  always  intro- 
duced above  the  shield,  beuing  a  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  therefore  clearly 
intended  for  the  *  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  or,  as  it  is  exjpresaed  elsewherr, 
the  '  Angel  of  His  Presence.'  When  eUborate  sculpture  of  this  kind  is  inad-» 
missible,  the  shield  is  merely  represented  as  suspended  by  a  leather  thong  i 
and  a  cross  is  introduced  above  the  archivolt.  The  Renaissance  avefaiteets 
perceived  the  irrationality  of  all  this,  ent  away  both  crosses  and  angels, 
and  substituted  heads  of  satyrs,  which  were  the  proper  presiding  deities 
of  Venice,  in  the  Renaissance  perioda,  and  which,  in  our  own  domestic  institu* 
tions,  we  have  ever  sincet  with  much  piety  and  sagacity,  retaifled."  ....  "It 
seems  to  be  only  modern  Protestantism  which  is  entirely  ashamed  of  all 
symbols  and  words  that  appear  in  anywise  like  a  confession  of  faith.  This 
peculiar  feeling  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  analysis.  It  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
nardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  feeling ;  for  the  meaningless  doorway  is  merely 
an  ignorant  copy  of  heathen  models:  but  yet,  if  it  were  at  this  moment 
proposed  to  any  of  us,  by  our  architects,  to  remove  the.  grinning  head  of 
a  satyr,  or  other  classical  or  Palladian  ornament,  from  the  keystone  of  the 
door,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  cross,  and  an  inscription  testifying  our  faith,  I 
believe  that  most  persons  would  shrink  from  the  proposal  with  an  obscure  and 
yet  overwhelming  sense  that  things  would  be  sometimes  done,  and  thought, 
within  the  house  which  would  make  the  inscription  on  its  gate  a  base  hypocrisy. 
And  if  so,  let  us  look  to  it,  whether  that  strong  reluctance  to  utter  a  definite  reli- 
p:ious  profession,  which  so  many  of  us  feel,  and  which,  not  very  carefully  examin- 
ing  into  its  dim  nature,  we  conclnde  to  be  modesty,  or  fear  of  hjrpoerisy,  or  other, 
such  form  of  amiableness,  be  not,  in  very  deed,  neither  less  nor  more  than 
InfideUty ;  whether  Peter's  '  I  know  not  the  Man'  be  not  the  sum  and  sub- 
stsnoe  of  all  these  misgiving  and  hesitations;  and  whether  the  shamefacedness 
which  we  attribute  to  sincerity  and  reverence,  be  not  such  shamefacedness  as 
may  at  last  put  us  among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ashamed." 
-p.  277. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume,  on  the  Ducal  Palaoe  itself 
(which  is  illustrated  by  a  plan  and  a  bird's-eye  view,)  is  a  Tery  int^ 
resting  summary  of  its  architectural  history,  an  intelligible  aooonnt  of 
its  actual  state,  and  a  careful  description  of  the  sculptures,  &c.,  tbait 
adorn  the  capitals  of  its  columns.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  onr 
readers  any  notion  of  it.  either  by  aDal3rsis  or  quotation.  Our  pcesent 
notice  must  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  an  important  appendix:. 
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entitled  *'  Modern  painting  on  glass/*     After  some  discosaion  of  the 
proper  method  of  treating  various  materials,  Mr.  Ruakin  continues — 

"  Next  in  the  case  of  windows,  the  points  which  we  have  to  insist  upon  are, 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  and  its  susceptibility  of  the  most  brilliant  colours ; 
and  therefore  the  attempt  to  turn  painted  windows  into  pretty  pictures  is  one 
of  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of  this  pre-eminently  barbarous 
century.  It  originated,  I  suppose,  with  the  Germans,  who  seem  for  the 
present  distinguished  among  Eun^pean  nations  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
colour;  but  it  appears  of  Tate  to  have  considerable  chance  of  establishing 
ilaelf  in  England  :  and  it  is  a  two-edged  error,  striking  in  two  directions ;  first 
at  the  healthy  appreciation  of  painting,  and  then  at  the  healthy  appreciation 
of  glass.  Colour,  around  with  oil,  and  laid  on  a  solid  opaque  ground,  furnishes 
to  the  human  hand  the  most  exquisite  means  of  expression  which  the  human 
sight  and  invention  can  find  or  require.  By  its  two  opposite  qualities, 
each  naturally  and  eastlv  attainable,  of  transparency  in  shadow  and  opacity  in 
light,  it  comphes  with  the  conditions  of  nature ;  and  by  its  perfect  governa- 
hknesB  it  permita  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  subtlety  in  the  harmonies  of 
colour,  as  well  as  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  drawing.  Glass,  considered  as 
a  material  for  a  picture,  is  exactly  as  bad  as  oil  paint  is  good.  It  sets  out  by 
reversing  the  conditions  of  nature,  by  making  the  lights  transparent  and  the 
shadows  opaque ;  and  the  ungovemableness  of  its  colour  (changing  in  the  fur- 
nace), and  iu  violence  (being  always  on  a  high  key,  because  produced  bv 
aetual  light),  render  it  so  disadvantageous  in  every  way,  that  the  result 
oi  working  in  it  for  pictorial  effect  would  infallibly  be  the  destruction  of  all 
the  appreciation  of  the  noble  qualities  of  pictorial  colour. 

'*  In  the  second  place,  this  modem  barbarism  destroys  the  true  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  glass.  It  denies,  and  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to 
conceal,  the  transparency,  which  is  not  only  its  great  virtue  in  a  merely  utilita- 
rian point  of  view,  but  its  great  spiritual  character ;  that  character  by  which  in 
church  architecture  it  becomes  most  touchingly  impressive,  as  typical  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Holt  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  msn ;  a  typical  expression 
rendered  specific  and  intense  by  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  sevenfold 
hoes;  and  therefore  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  window  into  a  picture, 
we  at  once  lose  the  sanctity  and  power  of  the  noble  material,  and  employ  it  to 
an  end  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  ever  worthily  attain.  The  true 
perfection  of  a  painted  window  is  to  be  serene,  intense,  bnlliant,  like  flaming 
jewellery ;  fiill  of  easily  legible  and  quaint  subjects,  and  exquisitely  subtle, 
yet  simple,  in  its  harmonies.  In  a  word,  this  perfection  has  been  consum- 
mated m  the  desiffus,  never  to  be  surpassed,  if  ever  aeain  to  be  approached 
by  human  art,  ofthe  French  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turiea."— p.  392. 

We  believe  thia  to  be  true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  feuls,  however,  to 
afford  us  any  guidance  as  to  the  avoidance  of  needlessly  grotesque 
drawing,  as  to  the  amount  of  perspective  allowable,  and  other  practical 
difiiculties  which,  as  our  readers  know,  are  now  felt  to  be  pressing 
among  ecclesiologists.  Mr.  Raskin  has  not  told  us  whether,  in  his 
juat  iidmiration  of  mosaic  glass  with  medallions,  he  would  condemn 
larger  figures,  of  the  later  styles  of  glass  painting,  or  whether  he  would 
place  glass  of  the  style  of  the  13th  or  13th  centuries  in  churches  built 
in  the  architectural  styles  of  the  14th  or  15th  ? 

We  hope  to  notice  Mr.  Raskin's  concluding  volume  in  our  next 
number. 
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COX  ON  CHURCH  ORNAMEftJTS. 

An  Account  of  Church  Ornaments,  Vestments,  and  Furniture,  and  of 
matters  of  Antiquity  concerning  them,  collected  chiefy  from  old  Exam- 
ples, and  from  Authorities  and  Designs  for  the  most  part  never  get 
printed.  Collected  and  set  forth  bg  T.  and  E.  Cox,  London. 
Printed  by  C.  W.  for  them,  and  are  to  be  had  at  their  Ecdesiastical 
Warehouse  in  Southampton  Street*  Strand.     1853. 

MBsaBS.  Cox  and  Son  are  known  to  many  of  the  cler^  as  highly 
respectable  tailors.  From  all  we  hear  of  them  we  beUeve  Uiey  deserve 
the  reputation  they  enjoy,  of  being  successful  practitioners  of  a  very 
useful  trade.  Would  that  they  had  been  content  with  this  pre-emi- 
nence! Would  that  they  had  laid  to  heart  a  well  known  proverb* 
suggested,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  experience  of  a  cognate 
profession,  yet  of  such  universal  application  that  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son 
need  not  have  scorned  to  adopt  it. 

But  alas !  in  an  evil  hour,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  stimulated  by  a  de- 
mand (not,  we  should  apprehend,  pressing  upon  them  personally)  to  use 
their  own  words  in  a  published  advertisement,  "  to  supply  a  need  very 
generally  felt,"  were  led  to  transform  their  shop  in  Southampton  Street* 
into  (we  again  quote  the  advertisement)  "an  establishment  in  which  every 
description  of  church  furniture,  textile  fabrics,  and  metal  work  could 
be  collected  and  examined."  Therefore  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  aspect 
to  the  "  establishment,"  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son  proceed  to  famish  it 
with  a  "  Gothic"  window,  composed  of  a  number  of  cinq-foiled 
lights  with  wooden  menials ;  of  itself,  we  should  have  thought,  suffi- 
cient to  repel  persons  in  search  of  the  church  furniture,  &c.,  of  "  really 
correct  design,*'  which  the  advertisement  so  confidently  promises. 

This  done,  they  put  forth  an  illustrated  catalogue,  which  they  dignify 
by  the  imposing  title  printed  at  length  at  the  head  of  this  artide. 

The  composers  of  this  notable  brochure,  (a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
three  pages,)  write  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  attempted 
before.  Yet  the  catalogues  of  Mr.  French,  and  of  Messrs.  Newton, 
Jones,  and  Willis  have  been  some  years  before  the  public ;  of  winch  we 
may  say,  without  being  able  to  award  them  verg  high  praise,  that 
they  need  not  fear  being  driven  out  of  the  field  by  their  new-bom 
competitor. 

The  production  before  us  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects;  as  an 
historical  and  rituah'stic  exegesis,  and  as  a  mere  tradesman's  price  list. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  latter  character. 

In  the  former  it  is  almost  too  absurd  for  serious  critiinsm.  To 
be  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  "  The  table  of  the  Holy  Communion 
should  be  of  oak,  carved,  and  may  be  raised  on  a  step  or  dais,  which  serves 
for  the  convenience  of  the  minister  thereat,  and  also  for  the  better  view 
thereof  by  the  congregation,*'  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Of  three  designs  for  these  *'  tables,"  one  is  5  ft.  10  in. ;  the  other 
two  are  4  ft.  9  in.  in  length.  All  three  are  2  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  They 
are  all  of  one  design,  varying  only  in  detail,  namely,  a  slab,  supported  on 
an  open  foliated  arcading.     Two  of  the  "  tables"  are  said  to  be  suitable 
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for  a  "Perpendicular,"  and  one  for  an  "  Early  English,"  church.    All 
are,  toe  should  say,  unfit  for  any  church  whatever. 

Messrs.  Cox  and  Son's  designs  for  what  they  call  the  "  apparel  of 
the  tahle  of  the  Holy  Communion,"  comprise  an  attempt  at  correct 
Testing,  with  parti- coloured  fringe  to  frontal  and  super-frontal;  and 
three  sets  of  loose  cloths,  in  no  respect  better  than  may  have  been 
found  in  any  of  our  town  churches,  during  the  last  half-century. 

In  the  patterns  for  embroidering  great  ignorance,  as  well  as  taste- 
lessness,  is  displayed.  One  of  the  designs  e.g.  is  the  metal  altar  cross, 
given  in  the  first  series  of  the  Instrumenta;  as  if  this  were  at  all 
suitable  for  needlework.  At  page  1 1  we  have  the  valuable  information, 
that  "  the  sacred  monogram  is  generally  considered  symbolical  of  the 
name  of  our  Loan.'*  Messrs. Cox  and  Son's  embroiderers,  we  observe, 
use  what  is  called  gold-coloured  silk,  instead  of  the  gold  *'  passing*'  of 
true  embroidery.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  on  the  score  both  of  reality 
and  of  effect. 

The  pamphlet  winds  up  with  some  designs  for  wood  and  metal  work. 
Here,  among  walnut  alms-basins,  bread -cutters,  and  "  Gothic"  kneel- 
in  g-stools,  we  meet  with  the  following  delightful  sentence,  illustrated  by 
a  sketch  of  a  common  double  lectern:  "  Ambos,  or  double  reading- 
desks  are  made  to  hold  a  book  on  either  side,  and  to  revolve  on  the  up- 
right pillar."  Ambos,  or  double  reading-desks!  Such  a  marvellous 
confusion  of  ideas  defies  criticism.  We  can  only  presume  that  some 
malicious  friend  has  been  hoaxing  Messrs.  Cox  into  a  belief  that 
ambones  and  double  lecterns  are  the  same  things.  Such  tricks  are 
really  very  blameable,  especially  when  their  victims  are  men  who  make 
it  their  business  to  guide  the  public  taste.  We  do  not  suppose,  how« 
ever,  that  many  of  Messrs.  Cox's  readers  have  been  misled  by  the 
imposition. 

With  this  we  take  our  leave  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son.  We  trust 
their  example  will  tend  to  prevent  a  growing  evil,  of  no  small  im- 
portance— we  mean  the  setting  up  of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  church 
furniture,  by  every  tradesman  who  happens  to  have  a  connexion  among 
the  clergy.  We  have  always  deprecated  this  as  being  a  hindrance 
to  real  art.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son's  pamphlet  has  certainly  given  us 
no  reason  to  change  our  mind.  We  see,  by  the  way,  that  Messrs. 
Cox  have  published  a  sort  of  supplement  to  their  catalogue,  containing 
a  favourable  review  from  the  Civil  Engineer  8  and  Architect's  JournaL 
lliat  periodical  observes  that  a  popular  treatise  on  symbolism  is  yet 
a  desideratum,  upon  which  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son  announce  that  they 
have  such  a  work  in  pre[)aration. 

The  writers  of  the  sentence  "Ambos,  or  double  Reading-desks," 
&c.  are,  we  should  say,  eminently  qualified  for  this  task.  Of  course, 
however  mischievous  and  ridiculous  as  such  empiric  attempts  are,  they 
prove  one  thing,  viz.  that  the  ecclesiological  movement  must  have 
spread  very  far  and  had  a  decided  •*  success,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  have 
induced  persons  like  Messrs.  Cox  to  speculate  in  it.  Every  line  of 
their  catalogue  shows  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  venturing 
in  a  failing  cause  ;  and  so  while  we  make  our  bow  to  them,  we  beg  to 
congratulate  ourselves. 

VOL.  XIV.  L    L    L 
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MONE'S  MEDIiEVAL  LATIN  HYMNS. 

Laieiniache  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters :  auB  ffandschriften  kermtsgegeben 
nnd  erklArt  van  F,  J,  Mone,  Director  des  Arcfdve  zu  KarUruke, 
Erster  Band,  lAeder  an  Gott  and  die  EngeL  Freiburg  im  Breisgtm. 
1853.  [Medifleval  Latin  Hymns  :  edited  from  MSS.  and  illustrated 
by  F,  J,  Mone,  Librarian  at  Karlsruhe.  Volume  L  Hymns  to  God 
and  the  Angels.] 

Wfe  confess  that,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which 
Herr  Mone  edited  the  singularly  important  Oallican  Liturgies  which, 
three  years  ago,  he  brought  to  light,  we  formed  no  very  high  anticifw- 
tion  of  the  present  work.  We  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  present  goodly  octavo,  consisting  of  450  pages,  and  containing  3^0 
hymns,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  contribution  that  has  been 
made  to  Hymnology,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Daniel's  work  ia 
1841  and  1844.  In  one  respect,  it  is  more  valuable  than  even  that. 
Daniel  brought  comparatively  few  unpublished  hymns  to  )ight,-^the 
greater  portion  of  Moneys  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  The 
book  however  has  this  drawback.  As  it  professes  to  contain  all,  and 
none  except,  the  Hymns  which  the  learned  Editor  has  himself  investi- 
gated in  MS.,  it  does  not  on  the  one  hand  pretend  to  be  a  complete  col* 
lection,  while  on  the  other,  it  gives  a  great  many  hymns,  which* 
except  in  a  general  collection,  there  was  no  use  in  reprinting ; — such 
as  the  Vexilla,  the  Ad  cotnam  Agni,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp.  In 
ftict  it  gives  either  too  much,  or  too  little.  The  hymns  are  accom- 
panied with  various  readings,  and  with  German  notes. 

The  care  with  which  these  various  reading.^  nre  given,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  reference  is  made  to  them,  will  be  seen  by  this  spe- 
cimen, appended  to  the  Sequence  Pangamus  Creatori. 

**Nach  den  Hss.  zu  Munchen,  Clm.  14322,  f.  24,  de»  11  Jahrh.  Die  Se- 
quens  ist  von  Notker,  and  stebt  in  seiner  Sammlung.  (A.)  Clm.  14845,  f.  31, 
12  Jahrh  (B.)  Clm.  11004,  f.  108,  11  Jahrh  (C.)  Hs.  cu  Stuttgart,  Bibl. 
No.  20,  f.  63,  11  Jahrh  (D.)  Hs.  zu  Freibun^,  No.  66,  15  Jahrh  (£.)  Bei 
Pez.  Tbes.  Anec<l.  Nov.  I.  1,  p.  25,  (P.)  Ans  dem  Wolfenbuttler  Messbncb 
bei  Neale  Sequent,  p.  45,  (N.)  II*.  zu  Stuttgart,  Brev.  No.  123.  f.  194,  des 
12  Jahrh  mit  Neumen  und  der  Mclodie  Mater  (F.)  In  der  Kirrbe  zu  Lutticb 
war  auf  diesen  Tag  eine  andere  Sequenz  gebraiichlich,  welehe  bei  Nealct 
p.  51,  steht.     Sie  fangt  an :  Altisaime  Jeau." 

The  Hymns  and  Sequences  are  given  together ;  to  which  there  can 
be  no  objection  :  indeed  the  apposition  of  the  two  often  illustrates  each. 
We  cannot  but  protest,  however,  against  the  designation  of  Troparium^ 
bestowed  by  the  Editor  on  Notkerian  Sequences.  It  is  very  desirable, 
no  doubt,  to  have  some  generic  term  which  can  separate  the  two 
kinds  :  and  to  an  arbitrary  use  of  Prose  for  the  one.  and  Sequence  for 
the  other,  no  one  would  perhaps  object.  But  there  is  an  especial  rea- 
son why  Troparium  should  not  be  used  in  this  sense.     H.  Mone  him- 
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aelf  recognizes  throughout  hia  work  the  importance  of  connecting — so 
£ar  as  can  be — Greek  and  Latin  Hymnology.  Now  rpoTrdpioy  in  the 
Greek  Ritual  means*  as  all  the  world  knows,  one  stanza  of  a  Canon  ; 
that  is.  answers  more  or  less  closely  to  one  clause  of  a  Notkerian 
Sequence.  To  employ  the  word  in  the  East  for  a  single  stanza,  and  in 
the  West  for  a  succession  of  stanzas,  b  not  the  way  to  obtcdn  clearness 
of  diction.  It  is  true,  that  some  mediaeval  authors  may  have  used  the 
term  in  this  sense.  But  the  word  Tropariutn,  TropariuSt  or  Troperius^ 
usually  means  a  Book  of  Sequences  ;  and  is  so  expressly  interpreted  by 
Lyndwode ;  and  is  probably  so  to  be  understood  in  the  Diocesan  Synod 
of  Exeter,  1287. 

There  has  always  been  a  question  how  Notkerian  Sequences  should 
be  written.  They  have  generally  been  given  as  any  other  poetry, 
each  clause  being  treated,  however  long,  as  a  single  verse.  Thus  the 
old  collectors  printed  them  ; — 'thus  Daniel  also  gave  them,  and  so  they 
are  printed  in  Mr.  Neale's  book.  They,  for  instance,  would  print 
thus:— 

Quod  primitns  perditm  serius  nostra  cemunt  scecula. 
Cum  splendida  flosculo  virgula  novo  pellet  Maria. 

Our  Editor  breaks  them  up  into  sub-clauses,  thus  ;-^ 

Quod  primitus 
perdita  serius 
nostra  eernunt  saeonla. 
Cam  splendida 
flosculo  virgula 
novo  poUet  Maria. 

This  is  much  the  prettier  way ;  but  it  has  two  objections.  Firstly  that, 
where  the  division  of  the  sub-clauses  is  obscure,  there  is  no  authority 
to  assume  one  lineation  rather  than  another.  Secondly,  that  when  the 
clauses  do  not  respond,  they  are  nevertheless  printed  as  if  they  did ;  e.g. ; 

Hie  ergo  genitus 
illibatee  mains  utero, 
Hie  vixit  solus  homo 
absque  nsevo  et  sine  dolo, 

1  For  Sequences  were  also  sometimes  called  Tropes ;  just  as  Tropes,  properly  so 
called,  were  aometimes  named  Pro$e9»  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  Prose  is  to  be  taken  in  the  first  place  where  it  occurs  in  a  liturgical 
aenae :  the  Life  of  S.  Csesarius  of  Aries  (+  542),  by  S.  Cyprian  of  Toulon.  (Act. 
SS.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.  p.  662.)  Readers  less  versed  in  these  matters  may  need  to 
be  reminded  that  Troptf^  properly  speaking,  are  the  intercalated  yerses  in  farced 
Croapela,  Glorias,  Kyries,  &c.    Thus,  in 

Lectio  libri  Sapieatie : 

Proclamet  Mluberrime, 

Spiritus  Saneii  carmine, 

QMain,fldele9,  perpendite. 
Qui  timet  Denm  fticiet  bona  : 

St  pircipiti  gaudia 

ConditorU  perermia, 
Et  qui  continena  eat,  &c. 
the  italidaed  parta  are  Tropes. 
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Another  thing  to  which  we  object,  is  the  printing  the  Greek  words 
which  hymn  writers  were  so  fond  of  employing,  in  Greek  characteri  \  a 
thing  for  which  there  is  no  authority  ;  e.g.  :*— 

Messiai,  vmt^p,  Emmanuhel,  Sabsoth,  Adonai« 
Est,  Unigenitus,  Via,  Vita,  Manui,  Sttoo^tnos. 

And  which,  where  the  Greek  words  occur  prettjr  frequently,  giTes  aa 
unpleasant  patois  character  to  the  page. 
For  example : — 

Ocov  TdUra  i\€^iuMf 
Aptffis  benignicula 

sanctimonium 

dulce,  jocuodale, 

tu  deliciiB, 

portus  quietis  unice, 

iipX^s  patrum  et  optimas, 

H.  Mone  laudably  endeavours  to  find  parallelisms  between  the  Greek 
Canons,  and  the  Western  hymns.  But  his  attempts  are  sometimes 
calculated  to  provoke  a  smile.     Thus,  on  a  verse  : — 

O  Lux,  numen  humanatum, 
Olim  nobis  propbetatum, 
De  Virgine  esse  natum 
Credimus  firmiBsime : 

we  have  this  note ;  "  Lux,  But  what  kind  of  light  ?  ^9  u^vroir 
Menaea,  Nov.  1 7.  Incamatus.  aeaapKOfuevo^.^*  One  might  almost  as 
well  find  a  parallelism  in  the  employment  of  the  word  Txikitt.  So 
again  in  the  line,  Patri  Genitoque  censors,  we  have  the  somewhat  un- 
necessary note  :  "More  plainly  in  the  Mensea:  ^0^0761^9  o  Y/o« 
o/ioovat09  T(p  Tlarpi  Koi  Tip  Hvevfuvn** 

The  collection  of  hymns  for  Christmas  and  Fassion-tide  is  extremely 
varied ;  and  the  greater  part  are  absolutely  hitherto  unknown.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  most  elegant  Carol : — 

Gratulentur  parvuli  Quorum  morte  doluit 

Nato  Rege  parvulo ;  Rachel,  jam  non  doleat. 

Factor  enim  sacculi  Causam  luctus  habuit; 

Factus  est  in  sceculo.  Causam  risus  habeat : 

Ipsi  sonent  moduli  £t  quos  vix  mors  tenuit* 

Quos  pro  nostro  modulo  Vita  jngis  teneat ; 

Modttlemur  seduli  £t  quam  flere  decuit 

Voce,  oorde  sedulo.  Nunc  lidere  deceat. 

In  the  twelfth  line,  by  the  way,  the  true  reading  is  clearly  Causa 
risum  habeat :  and  we  wonder  that  the  Editor  does  not  notice  this. 
Among  the  Epiphany  Hymns  is  one,  apparently  of  the  5th  century, 
beginning  Inlwni  arbijam  dies,  hitherto  unpublished. 
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We  notice,  here  and  there,  bad  readiogs,  which  the  commoaest 
care  would  have  corrected.  For  example,  ia  a  remarkable  Passioa 
Hjmu;  — 

Recumbens  io  angustia 

In  Monte  OUvarum, 
Cum  tristi  qtterimoni& 

Instantium  poenarum, 

where  the  third  word  should  manifestly  be  Agonid.     So  again  :^* 

Dolce  lignum  adoremus, 
Dulcea  cUvot  Teneremur, 
Verbum  Patris  predicemas 
SoUemni  praeconio : 

read  veneremus.  Nor  can  we  always  accept  the  corrected  reading  of 
our  Editor.  Thus  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  substitution,  on  the 
authority  of  one  MS.,  of  speret  for  spirai  in  those  grand  verses  of  S* 
Ambrose,  (which  always  remind  one  of  Correggio's  Nativity,) 

Prssepe  jam  fulget  tuum, 
Lumenque  noz  spirat  novum : 

A  mistake  which  should  not  have  been  made  in  such  a  book,  is  tha 
following.     We  find  a  farced  Kyrie  thus  printed :-« 

Kyrie,  cunctipotens  genitor,  Deut  ommcreator, 

eleison  / 
Christe,  Dei  Splendor,  Virtus,  Patrisqoe  sophia,  - 

eleison! 
Kyrie, 

purgator  culpae, 
veniae 

lar^itor  optime, 
eletsonl 

Any  one, — without  turning  to  the  numerous  Missals  which  retain 
these  farced  Kyries, — can  see  that  the  last  line  is  a  simple  hexameter, 
like  the  two  first :  — 

Purgator  culpse,  venise  largitor  opima. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  however,  where  we  find  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  rhythmical  sagacity  on  which  the  Editor  clearly 
prides  himself  is  quite  so  accurate  as  it  might  be.  We  will  give  one 
more  example. 

The  celebrated  Dedication  Sequence  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor  begins : — 

Quam  dilecta  tabemacula  Domini  virtutum,  et  atria ! 

Quam  electi  arcbitecti, 

Tuta  edificia : 

QuK  non  movent,  immo  fovent 

Ventuiy  flumen,  pluvia. 
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Ag«ioet  all  authority,  oar  Bditor  would  read 

Quam  dilecta 
Tabemmcla 
Domiai  et  atria  s 

in  order  to  force  the  first  clause  into  a  concurrence  with  the  two  next. 
A  reference  to  any  Gradual  would  have  shown  him  that  the  firat  verse 
was  intended  to  be  irresponsory  and«  without  this,  who  could  believe 
that  the  greatest  master  of  Latin  rhyme  that  ever  existed,  would  have 
obtruded  such  a  rhyme  at  the  commencement  of  so  laboured  and  beau- 
tiful a  sequence  ?     This  correction  is  worse  than  a  mistake. 

However,  these  are  minor  blemishes.  The  present  work  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  every  Hymnologist ;  and  reflects  the  very  highest 
credit  on  the  Editor.  Few  persons,  even  of  those  best  qualified  to 
]adge»  can  have  any  idea  of  the  treaauie  he  has  here  diadoaed  for  the 
first  time*  We  ahall  look  with  the  greatest  impatience  for  the  other 
two  volumes,  to  consist  respectively  of  Hymns  to  S.  Mary, — and  to  the 
other  Sainta.  We  may  not  always  agree  With  H.  Mone's  coocdusiona, 
and  we  may  not  rarely  dissent  from  his  metrical  notions,  but  not  to  place 
him  in  the  very  first  class,  if  not  as  the  very  first,  of  living  Hymnolo- 
gists,  would  surely  be  to  discredit  ouraelvea.  We  repeat  that,  if  this 
book  has  ever  been  matched,  it  was  only  by  Daniel ;  and  all  things 
eonsidered,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  matched  by  that. 

We  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  or  two  lovely 
etanzas,  and  so  conclude.  These  are  two  grand  ones  on  the  Cross : 
let  the  reader  especially  notice  the  part  we  have  italicised  : — 

^oeus  hoe  fixas  aagnis.  Hie  eti  lectust  quo  perfeetm 

Pretiosos  cujus  Sanguis  CariiatU  dot  mleetm 

Plagai  nostras  abatulit ;  Sp<msdB  Spontua  fngnora^ 

Dum  percussus  a  serpente  Dum  ejus  amore  motum 

Ipso  nobis  condolente,  Tribuit  se  ipsum  totnm 

Se  spectandum  obtulit.  Mortis  serens  (read  ferens)  vul- 

nera. 

And  the  following  would  make  an  excellsat  motto  for  a  reply  to 
Protestant  calumnies  about  staurolatry  :-^  . 

Te  adoro  propter  ilium 
Qui  per  te  ^gem  pusillum 

Reduxit  in  propria, 
Confringens  per  hoc  vexillum 
Leti  vectes  et  si^Uum, 

Signa  infemaluu 

We  have  always  considered  the  grandest  mediaeval  descriptions  of  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  to  be  the  Ad  perennii  vUa/ontem  of  6.  Peter  Damiani ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  of  Bernard  de  Morley.  Both  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Trench;  the  former  haa  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Wackerbarth,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Neale.  But  there  are  three  hymns, 
by  the  same  author,  here  for  the  first  time  printed,  which  come  very 
near  them,  and  perhaps  even  excel  S.  Peter.  Their  titles  are :  De 
gloria  coelestls  Jerusalem  :  1.  In  communi.    %  Quoad  dotes  glorificati 
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oorpom.    S.  Quoad  dotes  glorifieattt  antma.     With  some  gk«ioas 
atanzas  from  tbese»  we  end. 


De  Talk  plorationis 

Erepti  feliciter, 
Addos  jam  afflictionis 

Co^itantes  dalciter. 
Omnia  conanmtnationia 

Finem  vident  ju^ter. 

Suum  ceinunt  temptatorem 

In  p<£Di$  perpetuo, 
Snum  pium  Salvatorem 

Collaudant  in  juhilo. 
Quern  at  remuneratorem 

Sentmnt  in  pnemio. 
•        «        •        « 

In  te  jugiter  jucundum 

Alleluia  canitur, 
Sollerone  ac  Iietabunduro 

Semper  festum  agitur, 
Totum  sanctum,  tutum  mundgm, 

Quicquul  in  te  cernitur. 

O  anam  vere  gloriotum 

Erit,  corpus  fragile, 
Cum  fueris  tam  formosnm 

Forte,  sanum^  agile. 


Libemm,  Tolaptooanm, 
In  sBTuin  durabile  I 


Si  caro  glorificata 
Dona  capit  talia, 

Anima  plene  beata 
Habebit  6  qualia, 

Sibi  nude  revelati 
Sponsi  sui  gloh&  I 


Noli  flere,  nee  tristari. 

Homo  pnsillanimis. 
Si  contingat  te  gravari 

Laboribus  vania. 
Sen  graviter  impugnari 

Temptamentis  doemonia. 

En  andis,  qnod  non  eondigme 

Passiones  sseculi, 
Est  [ail]  promissuro  tam  insigne 

Sempiterni  prtemii, 
Qoo  donabimtur  benigne 

Cuncti  Dei  famuli* 
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Mbssrs.  Bowman  and  Crowtber  have  at  last,  by  the  publication  of  their 
twentieth  numberi  brought  their  valuable  work  to  a  conclusi  m.  We 
hope  sincerely  that  it  may  prQve  as  successful  a  work  to  themstelres  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  We  have  only  to  repeat  our  usual  commendation  of 
the  judicious  selection,  careful  measurements,  and  admirable  drawing 
and  lithography  of  this  series ;  and  to  express  our  conviction  that  such 
works  are  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  professional  architects,  as  well 
as  to  amateurs.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  White,  in  his 
paper  on  Design,  (which  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  which  has 
since  occasioned  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  W,  P.  Griffith,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,)  drew  some  of  his  best-measured  examples 
from  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther's  work. 

The  concluding  number  contains  six  pktes, — A  very  noble  interior 
perspective,  looking  west,  of  8.  Andrew^,  Heckington ;  an  external 
perspective,  from  the  south-west,  of  S.  Peter*9,  Threckingham  ;  a  plate 
of  details,  from  the  same  church  ;  a  sontii  elevation  of  S.  Mary's,  Framp* 
ton,  and  two  plates  of  details,  from  the  same  building* 
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There  are  also  nicely-designed  title-pages  for  the  two  volumes  into 
which  the  work  will  be  bound  up,  and  good  indices  to  the  contents. 
We  may  here  recapitulate,  that  no  less  than  fourteen  churches  are  illus- 
trated in  the  series :  S.  Andrew,  Ewerby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1 5  plates ; 
S.  Mary,  Temple  Balsall,  Warwickshire,  in  14  plates;  S.  Dionysiu?. 
Silk  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1  plate ;  S.  Stephen,  Etton,  North- 
amptonshire, in  7  plates ;  S.  John,  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  in  5 
plates ;  the  cathedral  of  Manchester,  in  3  plates ;  All-Saints,  South 
Kime,  Lincolnshire,  in  1  plate;  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Nantwich. 
Cheshire,  in  14  plates;  S.  Andrew,  Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  in  38 
plates ;  S.  Peter,  Threckinghsm,  Lincolnshire,  in  1 1  plates  ;  S.  An- 
drew, Helpringham,  Lincolnshire,  in  2  plates ;  S.  John,  Wappenbury, 
Warwickshire,  and  S.  Peter,  Claypole,  Lincolnshire,  each  %  plates ;  and 
S.  Mary.  Frampton,  Lincolnshire,  in  7  plates.  All  these  churches  are 
good  8|)ecimens  of  the  Pointed  styles,  and  chiefly  of  the  earlier  va- 
rieties. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

CoMMiTTBK  Meetings  were  held  on  October  5th  and  October  26th,  and 
were  attended  by  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gosling, 
Uev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Rev.  H. 
L.  Jenner,  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev. 
B.  Webb. 

Amongst  the  designs  considered  by  the  Committee  were  those  for  S. 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bovey  Tracey,  and  for  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
the  nave  of  S.  Mary, New  Shoreham,  by  Mr.  Carpenter ;  for  parsonages  at 
Halstead,  Essex,  and  Milton,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  by  Mr.  White;  a 
design  for  a  stained  glass  window  in  Eastnor  church,  by  Mr.  Oliphant; 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Audrie*8,  Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ton ;  and  a  very  interesting  design  intended  for  the  rebuilding  of  Christ 
church,  Blackfriars  Road,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  adapt  an  idea  taken  from  the  Dominican  church  at  Ghent,  and  to  ob- 
tain an  unusually  broad  neve  and  apse,  while  the  side  chapels  of  his 
typal  church  would  be  developed  into  a  narrow  ambulatory,  rather 
than  aisle,  on  each  side,  with  a  gallery  above ;  the  main  roof  in  fact 
being  supported  by  huge  buttresses  which  would  be  pierced  by  these 
ambulatories  and  galleries,  and  so  not  project  at  all  beyond  the  area  of 
the  building.  This  proposal  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  enter  into  communication  on  several  points  with 
Mr.  Teulon,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person. 

A  set  of  lithographs  representing  various  churches  by  Mr.  J.  John* 
son,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  were  also 
examined ;  and  a  question  about  the  arrangement  of  S.  Mary,  Redcliffe, 
was  considered. 

It  was  announced  that  another  undertaker,  Mr.  Vigers,  had  offered 
to  conduct  funerals  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  principles, 
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and  with  the  fittings*  recommended  by  the  Committee;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecdesiastica  should 
contain  some  more  designs. for  funeral  apparatus*  viz.  a  funeral  car,  a 
wire  herse,  and  other  details. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Society  should  pay  the  expenses  of  a  member 
of  the  Committee  visiting  Liverpool  for  the  sake  of  criticizing  for  the 
EccleHologist  the  new  churches  lately  built  in  that  town. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
Rev.  D.  Campbell,  Rev.  S.  Gibson*  and  others ;  and  applications  for 
grants  were  received  from  Sompting  and  from  Great  Bedwyn.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoyte*  it  was  agreed  to  present  some  of  the 
Society's  publications  to  the  Holbeach  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
.  A  number  of  translations  for  the  second  part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted 
were  presented  by  the  Hymnal  Sub-committee  and  accepted ;  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorised  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Novello  for 
the  copyright. 

A  part  of  Transactions  from  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  and  the  new  Report  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  were 
presented. 

A  paper  entitled  Thoughts  on  Stained  Glass  by  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  and  considered.  It  was  agreed  to  suggest 
several  alterations,  and  to  recommend  that,  for  the  sake  of  fully  discussing 
the .  subject,  the  paper  should  appear  in  the  Eccleeiologiat  as  a  com- 
munication, without  pledging  the  Society  to  its  views. 

The  foUowing  members  of  the  Motett  Society, 

R.  Druitt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  39  a,  Canon  Street, 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Haden,  M.A.,  Dean's  Yard,  Weitminster, 

The  Rev.  W.  Tennant,  M.A.,  S.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 

were  incorporated  as  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society ;  and 

C.  Brace  Allen,  Esq.,  Architectural  Mnseom,  Canon  Row,  Westminster, 

H.  C.  Brakyn,  Esq.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  and  ' 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

were  elected  ordinary  members. 

The  new  Report  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  members  upon  application. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  8th,  1853,  when 
the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  took  the  chair.  The  following 
Report  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

"  It  is  occasionally  objected  that  Architectural  Societies  are  not  long 
in  exhausting  the  objects  of  study  and  research  which  may  fall  within 
their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  that,  when  their  local  operations 
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are  completed,  their  legitimate  course  is  run.  Such  an  objection  arises 
from  a  very  limited  view  of  our  duties  and  pursuits :  those  even  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  rules  are  manifold,  and  if  a  Society  should  be  so 
diffident  as  to  proclaim  that  it  had  no  information  to  diffuse  in  its  ovm 
peculiar  province,  it  could  hardly,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  self-satisfied 
as  to  declare  that  it  needed  not  to  obtain  the  information  which  its 
more  favoured  sisters  might  have  to  give.  When  knowledge  of  any 
kind  is  arrived  at,  by  an  acquaintance  with  individual  examples,  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ever  learning,  content  to  find  our  principles  and 
our  practice  proved  wrong,  if  this  should  follow  from  more  extended 
knowledge,  but  desirous  to  strengthen  them  by  every  fresh  example 
which  may  be  within  our  reach.  Your  Committee  are  not,  however, 
aware  of  any  one  district,  however  small,  in  which  all  has  been  done 
which  they  would  wish  to  see  effected,  or  all  explored  which  may  be  of 
interest ;  and  they  would  appeal  to  every  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  to  know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  the  things  done,  or  those 
undone,  have  yet  the  preponderance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee* 
-a  long  list  of  desiderata  might  be  supplied  near  home,  a  longer,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Diocese.  Now  and  then  they 
hear  of  barbarisms  perpetrated,  more  worthy  of  the  last  than  of  the 
present  century,  and  neglect  is  as  apparent  here  and  there  as  it  was 
thirty  years  since.  They  think,  therefore,  that  they  require  increased 
energy  rather  than  any  relaxation  of  their  labours ;  they  know^  with 
regret,  that  their  existence  is  hardly  felt  in  many  districts,  to  which 
they  would  readily  lend  their  aid,  and  from  which  they  would  gladly 
receive  information ;  such  information  has  been  frequently  invited,  but, 
like  money  in  the  old  song,  *  it  comes  slowly  in.'  More  too.  might 
be  done  by  visiting  committees,  which  have  often  excited  much  interest 
and  imparted  much  pleasure,  but  the  expense  falls  heavily  on  individuals, 
and,  when  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  much  occupied  in 
other  ways,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  time  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  many,  yet  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  though  it  Jbe 
somewhat  late  in  the  season  to  make  arrangements  for  any  excursions 
this  year,  they  hope  that  they  may  be  resumed  and  numerously  attended 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  When  one  of  our  kindred  Societies  visited  a 
Midland  city,  far  famed  for  its  examples  of  architectural  beauty,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  wound  up  the  hospitality  with  which  they  received 
the  Society's  members,  by  offering  to  defray,  and  it  is  believed  actually 
defraying,  all  the  expenses  incident  upon  the  visit.  We,  in  the  far 
West,  need  not  such  a  reception  as  this :  all  that  we  ask  is  a  free 
course  to  follow  our  pursuits.  With  the  increased  means  of  communi- 
cation which  may  shortiy  be  expected  with  the  North  of  Devon  and 
with  Cornwall,  these  excursions  may  be  much  more  readily  made,  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  into  distant  parts  of  the  Diocese.  Having 
made  this  kind  of  apology  for  the  amount  of  work  which  remains  yet 
undone,  your  Committee  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  account  of 
what  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year.  Plans  for  one  new 
church  only  were  laid  before  them  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  was  equally  unfruitful,  but 
since  the  month  of  April,  designs  for  three  new  churches  have  been 
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Bubmitted  for  their  approval.  It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  enter 
here  into  the  details  of  their  remarks  upon  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  saw  much  which  they  highly  approved,  and  that,  wherever 
they  ventured  to  criticize  or  recommend  a  change,  they  acted  in  no 
spirit  of  severity,  but  on  principles  which  the  designers  themselves 
would  warmly  approve ;  having  an  eye  to  utility  and  right  adaptation 
as  well  as  to  ancient  types,  and  believing  that  no  matter  of  arrange- 
ment or  of  form  is  immaterial  where  stone  and  timber,  wall  and  win^ 
dow,  may  be. made  to  elevate  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  in  an 
earthly  tabernacle.  One  set  of  designs  was  for  a  church  in  Cornwall, 
to  replace  an  ancient  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  de- 
stniction  of  this  church,  that  of  S.  Hilary,  foUowed  very  shortly  after 
that  of  the  noble  church  of  Doncaster ;  these,  and  too  frequent  similar 
events,  increase  the  unwillingness  felt  by  many,  to  sanction  warming 
apparatus  in  churches.  Even  when  successful  they  require  the  greatest 
care,  much  more  than  they  commonly  receive ;  the  principle  of  the 
most  approved  is  often  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  person  on 
whom  its  management  devolves,  and  a  little  mis-direction  sets  the 
whole  building  into  a  blaze.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  fire  is  used  in  churches,  that,  in  a  church 
not  far  from  this  city,  the  flue  of  a  stove  which  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  organ  dry,  was  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
below  the  bells,  whence  the  smoke  or  sparks,  as  might  be»  had  to  find 
a  way  through  the  small  side  window,  or  through  the  wood- work  of 
the  bells ;  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  the 
Churchwarden  its  removal  was  instantly  ordered.  Your  Committee 
would  say,  ventilate  and  warm  your  churches  as  much  as  possible  by 
frequent  and  by  larger  congregations  ;  if  these  fail  to  be  effectual,  and 
you  must  have  a  warmer  temperature,  spare  no  expense  that  the  object 
may  be  obtained  without  danger ;  let  there  be  no  disfigurement  of  the 
fabric  by  unsightly  flues,  and,  though  the  best  plan  of  warming 
churches  may,  perhaps,  be  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  yet  it  is  plain  that 
it  should  in  no  way  interfere,  either  with  beauty  or  arrangement  of  in- 
terior fittings,  nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  hide  the  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  chimney.     But  this  is  rather  a  digression. 

"  A  large  number  of  presents  has  been  received  during  the  year,  not 
so  costly  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  yet  very  valuable,  both  in 
themselves,  and  as  a  proof  of  union  and  good  fellowship  with  other 
Societies — amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Sharpe*s  Seven  Periods  of 
Architecture  by.  the  author ;  Reports  and  papers  of  the  Northampton, 
the  Bedford,  the  York,  and  the  Lincoln  Architectural  Societies ;  the 
publications  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Scotland  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  two  volumes  of  the  Archseologia  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  ;  the  continua- 
tion of  the  New  York  Eccle^iologist,  and  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  besides 
numerous  engravings.  A  cast  of  a  shield  on  the  way-side  pulpit  at 
I^stleigh,  has  been  also  presented.  It  is  commonly  called  Grandison's 
Pulpit,  but  the  shield  contains  the  arms  of  Bishop  Cotton,  who  sue*- 
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oeeded  to  the  tee  of  Exeter  in  IMS — ^the  very  probable  date  of  its 
erectioii.  A  silver  ring,  was  at  the  same  time  presented  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Whiddon,  which  he  discovered  during  the  restoration  of  the  fine  hall 
in  Lustleigh  parsonage.  It  has  the  inscription  '  Jssus  Nazarenas'  in 
Lombardic  characters. 

"  Several  new  members  have  been  elected  within  this  year.  At  no 
former  time  has  the  Society  been  favoured  with  papers  of  greater  in- 
terest and  research  than  in  the  past  year — by  Mr.  Coppard,  on  the 
churches  of  Wembury  and  Plympton  S.  Mary  ;  by  Mr.  Fomeanx,  on 
S.  Antony  and  Sheviocke,  in  Cornwall ;  by  Mr.  White,  on  the  Study 
and  Practical  benefit  of  Symbolism ;  by  Mr.  Ashworth^  on  the  wood- 
work in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  Influence  of  Art, 
and  of  Modernism  in  Art,  on  Church  Architecture ;  and  by  CoL  Har- 
ding, on  the  church  of  Colebrooke.  The  Committee  would  invite  a  con-* 
tinuance  of  similar  papers  for  their  future  meedngs ;  they  are  not  bound 
to  agree  with  every  statement  contained  therein  ;  the  autiiors  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  contain  matter 
which  ought  to  be  controverted,  let  the  other  side  be  heard,  through 
the  same  medium,  and  the  truth  will  be  elicited. 

"  The  new  number  of  Transactions  which  is  on  the  table  to-day, 
must  speak  for  itself ;  it  is  believed  to  be  fully  worthy  of  its  predeoes* 
Bors.  In  this  respect  the  Society  has  now  more  than  fulfiUed  its 
engagements ;  it  promised  occasional  publications,  it  has  given  them 
annually. 

"The  Committee,  to  suit  the  convenioice  of  members  who  have 
joined  the  Society  at  a  late  period,  have  resolved  that  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Transactions  be  furmshed  to  members  at  half-a-guinea 
each. 

"  There  are  few  who  are  not  aware  of  the  discovery  of  a  fine  dis- 
temper painting  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  hoped 
liiat  a  plate  of  this  might  appear  in  the  present  Part,  but  its  engraving 
by  the  Society  has  been  unavoidably  postponed. 

"  Restorations  of  churches  are  still  proceeding  around  us ;  very  ex- 
tensive works  are  in  progress  at  Broadhembury ;  through  the  liberality 
of  one  of  our  most  active  members,  S.  Peter's,  Tiverton,  is  being  in  a 
great  measure  rebuilt ;  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  oar  Arch- 
deacon, who  contributed  to  the  work  with  his  usual  munificence, 
(Mr.  Hughes  will  kindly  give  us  an  account  of  the  wortu  to-day) ;  and 
the  works  are  resumed  at  Crediton,  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — and  with  Mr.  Hayward's  superintendence. 

*'In  conclusion  your  Committee  very  justly  congratulate  yon  upon 
the  continued  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  Society.  They  invite  the 
active  co-ofjeration  of  all  her  members,  and  they  would  hail  with  plea- 
sure any  amount  of  increased  labour  which  might  be  thrown  on  them, 
through  a  call  for  more  extended  operations  of  the  Society,  far  or 
near." 

The  Treasurer  produced  his  Report  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
1852,  which  left  the  balance  six  pounds  against  the  Society ;  much 
comment  may  be  made  on  the  injustice  this  does  to  the  committee, 
who  are  required  to  perform  their  functions,  which  include  the  pay- 
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ments  of  heavy  sums  for  the  production  of  the  Society's  annaal  volume 
of  Transactions,  on  the  faith  that  some  eighty  subscriptions  in  arrear 
Mril],  in  course  of  time,  be  paid. 

The  officers  for  the  year  were  appointed  : — The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  patron;  the  Lord  Clinton,  president ;  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter,  Rev.  R.  Champernowne,  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  and  J. 
Garratt,  jun.,  Esq.,  vice-presidents.  The  other  officers  and  committee 
were  also  named. 

Several  presents  were  duly  acknowledged,  amongst  them  two  bound 
folio  volumes,  with  plates,  by  Alberti,  the  very  handsome  donation  of 
Robert  Cornish,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  city ;  and  the  cast  of  a  very  early 
Decorated  corbel,  from  one  of  the  parvise  chambers  of  the  Cathedral, 
by  Pitman  Jones,  Esq. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hughes ;  it  detailed  th^ 
steps  taken  for  the  restoration  of  that  once  beautiful  church  of  Tiver- 
ton, with  the  exception,  (we  regret  to  hear,)  of  the  chancel  portion, 
which  is  postponed  to  a  future  day ;  and  the  matters  of  architectural, 
.  or  antiquarian  interest,  brought  to  light  in  the  demolition  of  the  old 
structure. 

The  second,  by  Mr.  Ash  worth,  was  descriptive  of  Woolborough 
church,  and  its  antiquities,  both  historic  and  memorial. 

Both  papers  were  very  largely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ashworth's  very 
skilful,  yet  untiring  pencil ;  and  the  Society  is  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  great  obligation  to  him  for  its  constant  exeroise  in  their 
behalf. 

'XTie  eleventh  yearly  part  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  to  complete 
the  fourth  volume,  was  issued  to  members  not  in  arrear,  and  thanks 
being  voted  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 

At  a  Special  Committee  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  July  11th,  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Ltghtfoot  in  the  chair, — present :  Revs.  P.  H.  Lee,  T,  James,  H. 
De  Sausmarez,  H.  Clarke,  J.  Denton,  W.  L.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
&c., — the  following  books  were  presented  : — ••  Lecture  on  Church 
Architecture,'*  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Stamford,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
from  the  author ;  the  May  number  of  the  "New  York  Ecclesiologist," 
from  the  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society;  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  from  the  Society, 

The  meeting  was  specially  called  to  consider  the  plan  for  the  re-seat- 
ing and  enlargement  of  S.  Giles's  church,  in  the  town  of  Northampton, 
which  it  was  wished  to  lay  immediately  before  the  committee,  as  the 
works  were  on  the  point  of  being  commenced.  With  the  exception  of 
S.  Sepulchre's,  they  are  the  most  important  plans  yet  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Law,  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  plan  embraces  the  elongation  of  the  nave  two  bays 
farther  westward,  which  will  still  leave  room  for  a  path  between  the 
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church  and  churchyard  wall,  and  also  the  addition  of  a  second  north  aiile. 
This  will  give,  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  better  accommodation  for  a 
much  greater  number,  and  will  dispense  with  the  galleiies  at  the  east 
end.  By  the  new  plan,  regular  and  uniform  pews  will  be  aubatituted 
in  place  of  the  present  incongruous  ones^  and  will  be  of  substantial  oak 
throughout,  every  one  to  be  three  feet  across,  and  the  seat  itself  four- 
teen inches  wide,  so  as  to  allow  of  both  kneeling  and  sitting  with  com- 
fort. The  whole  of  the  roofs  will  be  new,  all  the  faulty  stone -work 
will  be  restored,  and  the  piers  and  arches  relieved  from  the  present 
coats  of  whitewash.  The  rich  western  doorway  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  removed  to  an  analogous  position  in  the  new  west  front. 
The  plans  were  minutely  examined  and  fully  approved,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  minor  details.  A  strong  wish  was  expressed  by  the 
committee  that  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  tower,  which  is  a  central 
one,  should  be  opened  at  the  same  titee.  This  would  give  additional 
accommodation  as  well  as  beauty,  and  would,  by  rendering  the  chancel 
available,  offer  the  best  place  for  the  choir  and  organ.  Few  town 
churches  could  vie  with  this  building,  if  the  opening  of  the  tower 
arches  could  be  carried  out,  together  with  the  additions  westward. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  the  committee  congratulated  the 
parish  on  the  extremely  liberal  manner  in  which  this  long  talked-of. 
restoration  had  at  length  been  taken  up  by  the  parishioners,  and  they 
hoped  that  the  little  mite  they  might  be  able  to  bestow  would  be  taken 
as  an  earnest,  not  as  a  measure,  of  the  Society's  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  work. 

A  ground-plan  for  the  re- seating  of  Islip  church,  forwarded  by 
W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  was  submitted  and  fully  approved.  A  sketch  of 
Mr.  O.  6.  Scott*s,  for  the  new  chapel  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  was 
also  exhibited,  and  greatly  admired.  The  more  detailed  plan  is  not 
ready. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's  church 
was  called  at  two  o'clock,  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  final  close,  but  the  number  of  members  not  being  suflicient,  it  was 
adjourned  to  a  future  day. 

At  the  ordinary  bi-monthly  Committee  Meeting  held  August  8th,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwynne  Compton  in  the  chair ;  present — W.  Smyth,  Esq., 
Revs.  G.  A.  Poole,  W.Thornton.  H.  J.  Bigge,  J.  Wetherall,  H.  Clark, 
J.  Denton,  W.  Butler,  T.  James,  &c. ;  Presents  of  books  were  received 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Institute.  The  plans  of  S. 
Giles  were  again  considered  by  the  committee,  and  a  letter  was  read 
by  Mr.  Law,  stating  that  the  former  suggestions  of  the  committee 
should  meet  with  due  attention.  The  opening  of  the  Norman  tower 
arches,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Jacobsean  pulpit  were  again  strongly 
urged,  as  also  that  the  whole  of  the  west  front  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  Decorated  style.  Plans  for  the  restoration  and  reseating  of  Ex  ton 
church,  Rutland,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  were  sent  by  the  Rector,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  L.  Noel,  through  Mr.  Chancellor  Wailes.  They  comprise  the 
re-building  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  re-setting  of  the 
nave  piers,  now  greatly  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  tlie  tower  arch  to  be 
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opened,  two  monuments  to  be  removed  from  the  chancel  to  the  tower, 
to  make  room  for  choir-stalls,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  close  square 
pews,  for  which  open  oak  seats  will  be  substituted  throughout ;  an 
organ  chamber  and  a  vestry  to  be  added  to  the  north  of  the  chancel, 
and  a  new  east  window  in  place  of  the  present  debased  opening. 
Everything  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  good  and  church-like 
character,  and  the  old  work  carefully  preserved.  The  plans  were  fully 
approved,  and  the  secretary  was  desired  to  communicate  some  8ugges« 
tions  of  the  committee  to  the  Rector,  llie  Rev.  J.  Denton  was  ap* 
XM>inted  Curator  of  the  Society's  Collections,  to  act  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Bigge,  the  Librarian.  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  books  of  the 
Society  were  agreed  to.  Mr.  Bigge  referred  to  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Chichester  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
on  the  Round  Church  at  Chichester,  still  existing  in  S.  Bartholomew's, 
but  formerly  known  as  **  The  Temple,"  and  its  site  as  ••  The  Mound,'* 
and  showing  Mr.  James'  theory  of  substituting  Colchester  for  Chiches* 
ter  unnecessary.  The  Rev.  J.  Wetherall  produced  plans  for  the  open- 
ing and  re- seating  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  of  Rush  ton  church,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  as  a  school-room.  The  plan  was  approved,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  two  monuments  now  placed  north  and 
Routh  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  should  be  moved,  and  placed 
under  the  arches  of  the  opened  aisle. 


The  autumn  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber IQth,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge 
Society.  The  Rev.  Lord  Alwynne  Compton  was  in  the  chair.  Some 
very  handsome  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  Communion  plate,  by  Mr. 
Keith,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Skidmore  of  Coventry ;  numerous  beautiful 
photographic  views  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Spain,  sent  by  Mr.  Stopford, 
of  Drayton  House,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Smyth ;  Cotman's  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  edited  by  Dawson  Turner,  a  noble  volume,  a  present  to 
the  Society  from  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. ;  Glutton's  Domestic  Archi* 
tecture  of  France,  with  numerous  very  beautiful  lithographs,  two 
swords  from  Naseby  field,  a  model  of  Strixton  Church,  a  present  to 
the  Society  from  Mr.  Pickering  Phipps.  &c.,  were  exhibited. 

Lord  Alwynne  Compton,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
stated  that  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  Rainald  Knightley.  M.P.,  had  be- 
come  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Committee 
that  this  meeting  should  elect  them  Vice-Presidents,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Tlie  Committee  were  also  re-elected.  His  lordship  also 
stated  that  since  their  last  meeting  a  Curator  of  their  museum  had  been 
appointed,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inviting  contributions.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  Secretary,  read  the  report ;  observing,  that 
annual  reports  were  like  epitaphs :  first,  because  nobody  read  them  ; 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  eulogium  in 
which  they  indulged.  Fifty  years  hence,  the  members  of  the  Society, 
looking  over  the  reports,  would  probably  be  ashamed  of  their  degene- 
rate  selves,  and  wonder  that  so  promising  a  stock  produced  no  bettet 
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fruit.  Still,  he  should  bdie  his  feelings  if  he  did  not  contioue  Bome- 
what  in  the  same  strain ;  and  he  adverted,  as  an  evidence  that  they 
had  some  ground  for  self-congratulation,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
longer  to  contend  that  galleries  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  pews 
thrown  open  ;  these  things  being  now  regarded  as  of  course,  and  ad- 
mitted, not  as  suspicious  innovations,  but  common-place  propositions. 
The  report  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  restorations  ef- 
fected, in  progress,  and  contemplated.  Harleston  is  being  re-seated 
and  the  chancel  restored,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Scott..  Tysoe  and 
Warmington  are  to  be  re-seated  by  the  same  architect.  Plans  had 
been  laid  before  them  for  re*seating  Castle  Asbby,  also  by  Mr.  Scott, 
'fhe  ohurch  of  Weldon  had  been  almost  finished  by  Mr.  Slater.  How 
far  it  was  expedient  to  give  a  more  ecclesiastical  character  to  the  lan- 
tern, had  not  been  determined  ;  but  that  this  curious  feature  should  be 
preserved,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  although  its  old  use  as  a  land-mark 
for  travellers  through  Rockingham  Forest  was  gone  by.  it  was  at  least 
interesting  as  a  time-mark.  Little  Giddiog  had  been  thoroughly  com- 
pleted. Bamack  was  about  to  be  re-seated  and  repaired, — ^but  not  a 
stone  ojf  the  old  Saxon  work  would  be  injured.  The  chancel  of  Barn- 
well had  been  refitted  by  Mr.  Scott ;  that  of  Winwick.  by  Mr.  Law ; 
^nd  that  of  Wilby^  by  Mr.  Salvin.  Exton  has  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  Adverting  to  S.  Giles's  church,  in  this  towp,  Mr.  James 
stated  that  he  need  not  re-open  the  discussion  which  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  alterations  going  on.  but  be  was  quite  ready  to  reassert 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Society  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  work. 
While  they  were  Careful  not  needlessly  to  destroy  any  thing  that  was 
worthy  of  preservation,  they  were  yet  bound  to  accommodate  the  church 
to  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  done 
in  a  cheap  and  clumsy  manner,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  church  builders 
of  old,  who  added  to  the  fabric  whenever  it  became  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  (mrish.  He  should  be  willing,  indeed,  to  rest 
the  superior  claim  of  Gothic  architecture  upon  its  capability  of  receiv- 
ing additions  as  they  might  be  needed.  But  the  case  of  S.  Giles's  was, 
whether  the  additions  should  be  made  before  or  after  the  opening  of 
the  tower-arches,  rather  than  a  question  whether  they  should  be  made 
at  all ;  and  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  state,  that  at  a  meeting  last 
week  it  had  been  decided  to  open  at  least  two  of  the  arches.  The 
parishioners  had  now  only  to  show  half  as  much  liberality  as  the  So- 
ciety, which  had  voted  £6  out  of  the  £9.  d<.  in  its  hands,  and  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  work  out  thoroughly.  A  more  serious 
case  was  that  of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre ;  which,  although  a  large 
sum  had  been  subscribed,  was  still  without  sufficient  funds  for  the  con- 
templated improvements.  It  seemed  impossible  for  a  church  to  put 
forward  stronger  claims.  S.  Mary's,  Stamford,  had  been  completed, 
and  the  improvements  certainly  are  very  great ;  but  he  must  protest 
against  the  benches  with  sloping  backs,  and  pillars  painted  and  sanded 
over.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  awkward  effect,  architectuiaily, 
of  the  aloping  backs ;  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  them  more  com-, 
fortable  than  upright  backs,  because,  if  the  seats  were  wide  enough, 
people  were  sure  to  sit  according  to  the  angle  most  agreeable  to  them. 
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Mr.  James  added  that  he  hoped  to  lay  before  the  next*  Committre 
plans  for  such  alterations  in  his  own  church  at  Theddingworth  as  should 
at  least  make  it,  not  a  model  church,  but  one  which  the  Secretary  of 
an  Architectural  Society  need  not  be  ashamed  of,— which  he  certainly 
was  at  present. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  then  described  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
archaeologically.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
had  undertaken  to  make  careful  plans  of  Castle  Hill,  which  was  threat- 
ened  with  demolition  by  the  railway  ;  Mr.  De  Sausmarez  had  promised 
to  watch  the  excavations  for  any  remains  that  might  turn  up.  The 
Society  had  entered  into  association  with  the  Archaeological  Societies 
<of  Essex,  Hampshire^  and  Cheshire,  and  they  had  joined  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  called  attention  to  the  photographs  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  to  Mr.  Clutton's  book  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  fifteenth  century,  regarding  the  latter  as  important, 
because  he  believed  that  the  foreign  Gothic  was  likely  to  exercise  an 
im])ortant  influence  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  country  in  fu- 
ture. The  library  of  the  Society  had  received  a  valuable  addition  of 
one  hundred  volumes,  on  architectural  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
from  Lord  Spencer.  Adverting  to  the  Banbury  meeting,  Mr.  James 
stated  that  it  had  fedrly  bitten  the  good  people  of  that  place,  who  had 
not  only  instituted  a  Society  of  their  own,  but  had  undertaken  to  read 
monthly  papers.  Referring  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden's  paper,  at  the  Ban- 
bury meeting,  where  the  honourable  baronet  had  extended  the  half 
hour  allotted  to  each  paper  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  realizing  the 
words  of  his  great  ancestor,  had 

"  Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  iolemn  aoands," 

some  things,  he  said,  had  been  hardly,  though  not  unkindly  said  about 
our  own  cathedral,  of  which  he  was  sure  the  present  Dean. would 
be  happy  to  avail  himself.  He  hoped,  also,  the  new  Dean  would  do 
for  the  structure  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  choral  services,  and 
throw  it  open  to  the  public. 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  it  was  but  simple  justice  to  the  late  Dean  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  choir  had  originated  with  him.  During  his  long  illness 
be  had  occupied  himself  in  a  careful  translation  of  the  Latin  Statutes 
into  English,  and  in  the  course  of  that  task  he  became  strongly  aware 
of  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  choral  service.  The  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  doing  it  himself,  but  without  that  preliminary  aid 
he  should  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  eflPect  what  had  been  done. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  throw  open  the  cathedral  to  the  public,  and  he 
was  making  preparations  to  that  effect.  It  was  a  matter  of  prepa- 
ration he  could  assure  them,  for  these  changes  were  not  effected  without 
great  difficulty.  But  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  the  structure 
entirely  open,  and  to  make  the  cathedral  verger  at  least  as  pure  as  the 
railway  porter,  and  prohibit  him  from  taking  any  fees. 
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The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said  it  would  not  surprise 
those  who  knew  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  that  kind  and  good  man,  that 
although  his  health  had  prevented  him  from  effecting  these  improvements, 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  good  work. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome  then  read  a  paper  on  a  remarkahle 
stronghold  of  very  remote  antiquity,  in  one  of  the  I4es  of  Aran,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Galway,  called  Dune  Aengus.  He  described  the 
stronghold  of  Aran  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  circular  pile  of  dark  grey  masonry,  the  walls  being 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty  in  thickness,  and  as  a  work  of  dry  masonry 
quite  unequalled.  The  portal  is  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  with  a  heading  formed  of  a  huge  monolith.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  glacis,  two  ditches,  two  walls,  and,  lastly,  by  a  chevaux  de  firize 
of  upright  limestones,  so  managed  as  to  make  the  exit  of  a  person 
entering  it  by  no  means  easy.  Mr.  Hartshome  discussed  at  some 
length  and  with  much  ability  the  various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  and  similar  monuments,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
defences  round  sacred  buildings. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  he  should  some  day,  perhaps,  produce  plans 
of  monuments  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Shedand,  which, 
although  they  presented  some  radical  differences,  had  some  radical 
similarities  also. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  a  paper  on  Cathedral  Derangements, 
regarding  tlie  subject  in  an  artistic  view. 

Mr.  Bigge's  paper  on  Warming  Churches  was  deferred. 
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Thb  first  Meeting  for  the  October  Term  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  October  ?6th,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill.  D.D.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King*8 
College,  for  a  model  of  th6  gateway  to  the  Old  Court  of  King's 
College,  presented  by  him ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  for  rubbings  of  several  brasses  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected : — 

G.  H.  D.  Mathiss,  King's  College. 

J.  W.  Clark,  Trioity  cSlege. 

R.  L.  Lewellin,  Trinity  College. 

S.  Wigan,  Trinity  ColIcgB. 

B.  Tonge,  8.  John's  College. 

E.  J.  Beck,  Clare  HaU. 

J.  Sheepshanks,  Christ's  College. 

The  following.  genUemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting :— 
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H.  H.  Shirley*  King's  College. 

T.  H.  Alsager,  Trinity  College. 

M.  M.  U.  Wilkinson,  Trinity  College. 

WUliam  Madtin,  Trinity  College. 

F.  C.  Gleadow,  S.  John's  College. 

J.  Johnson,  S.  John's  College. 

Charles  Lanchester,  Clare  Hall. 

The  Treasurer's  balance-sheet  was  produced  and  read. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows : — 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Jesus  College. 

The  Hon.  A.  Gordon.  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

H.  R.  Laard,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  G.  Waiiams,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  M.A.,  Caius  College. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  WooUaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's  College. 

TREASURER. 

H.  R.  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College. 

.  SECRETARY. 

C.  J.  Evans,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

CURATOR. 

E.  Freshiield,  Trinity  College. 

COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College. 

A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

E.  S.  Lowudes,  Scholar  of  Christ  College. 
Hon.  E.  F.  Nelson.  Trinity  College. 

L.  M.  Rate,  Jesus  College. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  Architect. 

F.  C.  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 

AUDITORS. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 
The  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report : — 

"  The  Committee  for  the  past  year,  desire,  on  resigning  office,  to 
li^  before  the  Society  some  report  of  their  proceedings. 

"  Your  Committee  rejoice  in  being  able  to  congratulate  themselves 
and  the  Society  on  the  accession  of  numbers  and  of  strength,  which 
the  Society  has  received  since  their  last  report :  they  regard  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  ecclesiology  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated.  Indeed,  an  increased  desire  is  everywhere 
visible  to  execute  in  a  decent  and  fitting  manner  all  that  appertains  to 
Divine  worship,  and  men  seem  to  feel  more  and  more  that  they  have 
duties  to  perform  in  the  adorning  and  repairing  of  their  churches,  duties 
which  are  even  more  incumbent  upon  them,  because  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected by  their  predecessors.  It  is  such  a  spirit  that  our  Society  de- 
sires to  foster ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and 
correct  taste,  without  which  any  attempts  at  church  restoration  must 
be  worse  than  useless. 
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"  In  this  Universiry  especially,  where  so  many  of  ua  are  preparing  to 
be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  a  Society  of  this  kind  ought  to  meet  with 
no  lack  of  encouragement.  Every  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  parish 
wiU,  sooner  or  later,  feel  the  need  of  some  knowledge  of  Church  Archi* 
tecture  :  he  himself,  or  those  about  him,  will  be  desirous  of  restoring 
the  House  of  Gon  to  something  of  its  original  beauty  and  its  proper 
ritual  arrangements ;  a  work,  the  superintendence  of  which  will  often 
necessarily  fall  in  some  measure  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest ; 
and  he,  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  if  he  be  a  zealous  and 
active  man,  has  no  time  for  studying  the  details  of  Church  Architec- 
ture, or  acquiring  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  great  principles  of 
Christian  art.  And  thus,  unless  these  subjects  have  formed  part  of  his 
previous  studies,  the  matter  is  left  to  some  incompetent  person,  and 
the  very  best  intentions  are  too  often  frustrated. 

"  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  your  Committee  would  point  to 
the  churches  in  Cambridge  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  proof 
of  how  much  the  desire  to  do  good,  which  exists,  might  be  assisted  by 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  Church  Restoration. 

"  In  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  this  town,  the  churchwardens  have 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  last  few  months  in  beautifying  the 
interior  by  laying  on  coats  of  paint  and  whitewash  in  various  direc- 
tions, arranged  ^ter  no  discoverable  theory  of  harmony  in  colour. — At 
Fen  Ditton,  the  zeal  for  restoration  has  been  displayed  in  covering  the 
outside  with  plaister,  and  in  hiding  the  defects  in  the  window  mullions 
and  jambs  with  the  same  material.  The  restorations  at  Trumpington 
church,  however,  deserve  a  most  favourable  mention,  comprising*  as 
they  do,  not  merely  a  thorough  repair  and  renovation  of  the  material 
fabric,  but  a  rearrangement  of  the  interior  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Oothic  Architecture,  and  suitable  to  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice. — The  incumbent  of  Over  church  has  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  the  interior  of  that  beautiful  building;  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  service,  a  desire  to  do  good  is 
plainly  visible ;  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  knowledge  would 
have  prevented  some  few  mistakes,  and  very  much  improved  the  gene- 
ral effect. — At  Swavesey  the  repairs  of  the  chancel,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  one  of  our  members,  are  being  carried  out  in  good 
tai'te ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  care  may  at  some  future  tii|^e 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  stands  in  much  need  of  it. 
— Both  the  churches  at  Long  Stanton  afford  great  scope  for  the  zeal 
of  the  church -restorer.  New  stone  work  has  not  long  since  been  in- 
serted in  the  windows  of  one  of  them  ;  but  the  other  has  undergone  no 
change,  save  that  of  renewed  whitewash,  and  both  are  terribly  defiled 
with  pues. 

.  *'  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  the  introduction  of  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  with  some  caution.  In  the  Re- 
port presented  at  the  commencement  of  1852,  the  addition  to  our 
number  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  was  a  subject  earnestly  commended 
by  the  then  Committee  to  the  attention  of  their  successors  in  ofiice ; 
this  subject,  your  Committee  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  with  regret, 
has  been  hitherto  somewhat  neglected.     But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
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Diocese  of  Ely  peculiar  advantages  exist  for  the  workiog  of  a  Society* 
similar  to  those  which  in  other  Dioceses  or  Archdeaconries  have  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  study  of  Christian  art,  and  assistingthe  efforts  of 
tiie  Clergy  and  others  engaged  in  Church-building  or  Church-restoration. 
There  exist  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely  many  noble  specimens  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture :  the  desire  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  beauty  is  not 
wanting.  No  Cathedral  can  set  a  nobler  example  in  this  respect,  than 
does  the  mother  church  at  Ely ;  above  all»  in  this  University,  and  in 
this  Society,  there  is  the  nucleus,  round  which  the  Diocesan  CJergy 
might,  it  would  appear,  be  induced  to  gather.  For,  in  this  University 
there  must  always  be  some  who  have  leisure  to  study  the  monu- 
ments of  Christian  art,  some  who  have  the  eloquence  and  the  power  to 
impress  upon  others  the  true  principles  of  Catholic  design  and  arrange* 
ment. 

"  Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dio« 
cese  should  be  requested  (under  the  provisions  of  Rule  III.)  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  patrons ;  and  that  the  Clergy  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county  should  be  invited  to  join  the  Society,  and  thus 
extend  its  usefolness  to  the  Diocese  at  large. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  assert  the  excellence 
and  the  beauty  of  mediaeval  art ;  or  to  re-affirm  the  peculiar  claims  of 
6on*s  house  to  the  richest  adornment  we  can  give  it ;  knowing,  as  has 
been  said,  that  '  our  gratitude  to  Him,  and  continual  remembrance  of 
Him,  ought  to  have  at  once  their  expression  and  their  enduring  testi- 
mony, in  the  presentation  to  Him  of  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  beauty ; 
of  the  thought  that  invents,  and  the  hand  that  labours,  of  wealth  of 
wood,  and  weight  of  stone,  of  the  strength  of  iron,  and  the  light  of 
gold.'  But  your  Committee  have  observed  with  regret  that  attempts 
are  still  being  made  to  decry,  with  powerful  language  and  plausible 
argument,  not  only  the  principles  of  Christian  art,  but  all  splendour,  all 
beauty  in  the  adornment  of  churches.  Your  Committee  would  fain 
hope  that  the  day  is  gone  by  in  which  such  opinions  could  find  accept- 
ance with  thinking  men ;  and  they  would  call  attention  to  some  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  Gothic,  in  a  recent  work,  which  with  much  that  is 
forced  and  extravagant,  and  much  that  no  true  Christian  can  subscribe 
to,  at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  deep  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  mys* 
terious  power  of  the  medieval  builders,  a  power  evinced  in  the  won- 
drous works  which  we  behold  and  wonder  at,  and  strive  in  vain  to 
imitate,  and  which  our  children's  children  will  still  gaze  upon  in  love 
and  reverence,  not  unmixed  with  awe. 

"  The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  past  year  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads — Descriptions  of  particular  buildings,  and  ex- 
positions of  abstract  principles.  Under  the  first  head  comes  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould  of  a  peculiar  Monolithic  church  at 
S.  Emilion,  in  France ;  a  paper  on  the  Temple  church,  read  by  the 
Rev.  C.  £.  R.  Robinson ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Nix's  description  of  Doncaster 
church;  and  a  notice  of  S.  Ninian's  Cathedral  and  other  Scotch 
churches,  by  the  Junior  Secretary.  Under  the  second  head  are  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  on  promoting  ^Esthetics  in  the  Church, 
an  address  by  Mr«  J.  H.  Cooper,  on  the  origin  and  objects  of  Architec- 
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tural  Societies ;  and  the  first  of  some  papers  on  the  principles  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  hy  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould. 

**  An  offer  has  hevn  kindl^T  made  hy  a  memher  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  to  supply  any  Oxfordshire  brasses  in  which  oar  col- 
lection is  deficient.  Your  Committee  believe  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  this  dffer  to  effect  an  interchange  of  duplicate  brassefl  be- 
tween the  two  Societies,  which  would  considerably  benefit  the  collec- 
tions of  both. 

"We  have  to  thank  tlie  Ecclesiological  Society  for  the  gift  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  their  Church  Schemes  and  other  publications,  to 
be  distributed  among  our  own  members:  it  is  believed  that  these 
(especially  the  Church  Schemes,)  will  be  very  serviceable  in  promoting 
and  assisting  the  study  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

*'  During  the  past  summer  the  Society  has  taken  under  its  superin- 
tendence the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew*s  church,  in  Barnwell,  which, 
though  possessing  features  of  no  ordinary  interest,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  On  this  subject  your  Committee  will 
not  anticipate  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Restoration  Fund,  ex- 
cept by  expressing  a  hope  that  an  undertaking,  so  thoroughly  deserving 
support  from  the  members  of  the  University,  may  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  funds. 

*'  A  grant  has  also  been  made  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Bene- 
dict's <:hurch,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  be  done  towards 
arranging  the  interior  in  a  more  correct  and  devotional  manner  than  at 
present.  But  while  the  new  aisl^  is  progressing  towards  completion^ 
your  Committee  regret  to  observe  no  symptoms  of  any  intention  to  re- 
move the  gallery  which  now  blocks  up  the  arch  opening  into  the  well 
known  Saxon  tower  of  this  ancient  church. 

*•*  Your  Committee  regret  that  such  a  debased  style  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  extensive  works  now  in  progress  at  Caius  College, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  good  of  their  kind. 

"  Mr.  Wailes  has  lately  put  in  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Trinity  College.  The  upper  portion  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Jersey  ;  the  lower  part,  the  gift  of  the  College,  is  understood 
to  be  commemorative  of  George  Herbert,  whose  figure  is  introduced 
at  our  LoBD*s  side,  in  a  representation  of  the  feast  in  the  house  of 
Lazarus. 

•  '*  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College  two  new  windows  have  been 
inserted,  of  stained  glass,  manufactured  at  Munich,  in  a  style  of  which 
very  few  examples  exist  in  England,  and  on  this  account  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  a  careful  examination  of  them,  without,  how- 
ever, expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  artist,  in  striving  after 
pictorial  effect,  has  not  somewhat  forgotten  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  designing  a  window. 

■'  Of  the  numerous  church  works  that  have  recently  been  completed, 
or  are  now  in  progress  throughout  the  country,  your  Committee  desire 
especially  to  mention  two.  The  magnificent  church  at  Boston  affords 
an  instance  of  complete  and  successful  restoration,  on  a  scale,  of  which 
the  architect  may  well  be  proud.  The  almost  national  loss,  involved 
in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Doncaster  church,  bids  fair  to  be  compen- 
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sated  by  the  restoration  of  it,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  one 
whom  vre  are  proud  to  call  a  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott.  And  your  Committee  rejoice  that  members  of  the  Society  have 
been  able  to  obtain  contributions  for  the  assistance  of  the  work  in  the 
University. 

**  Nor  should  Mr.  Scott's  Museum  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country, 
that  of  a  collection  of  casts  and  drawings  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Mediaeval  architecture,  open  to  the  study  of  those  who  may  have  neither 
the  means  nor  opportunities  for  inspecting  the  localities  themselves ; 
and  as  such  an  undertaking  it  deserves  the  support  of  all  students  of 
Christian  art. 

"  But  while  there  is  such  matter  for  encouragement  around  us,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  relax  in  our  endeavours.  If  the  time  ever 
comes,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  come  ?)  when  church  architec- 
ture, with  its  constant  accompaniment ,  Church  principles,  shall  regain 
its  position  among  us,  it  will  not  be  by  means  of  idle  dreams,  or 
visionary  declamation,  but  by  long  and  patient  effort.  And  let  no  one 
imagine  that  he  is  too  weak,  or  too  humble,  or  too  ignorant  to  help  in 
the  work.  Every  one  of  us  has  an  influence  and  a  power  little  thought 
of,  it  may  be,  and  little  known,  but  existing  nevertheless,  and  exercised 
even  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  it.  Small  as  may  be  the  effect  of 
individual  exertion,  yet  combined  and  united,  we  may  do  much,  and 
each  accession  to  the  collective  strength,  however  apparently  insigni- 
ficant, is  of  importance.  Let  us  work  on  steadily  and  carefully ;  and 
even  though  we  should  not  see  the  result  of  our  labours,  yet,  following 
as  we  feebly  strive  to  do,  in  the  steps  of  the  ancient  builders,  we  should 
be  content  also  with  their  reward.  '  Of  them,*  it  has  been  well 
said,  'of  them,  and  their  life,  and  their  toil  upon  the  earth,  one  reward, 
one  evidence  is  left  to  us,  in  those  grey  heaps  of  deep  wrought  stone. 
They  have  taken  with  them  to  the  grave  their  powers,  their  honours, 
and  their  errors ;  but  they  have  left  us  their  adoration. '" 

llie  report  was  adopted  after  some  observations  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Luard, 
who  moved  that  it  should  be  printed. 

A  paper  followed  on  S.  Andrew's  church,  BamweU,  giving  its  his- 
tory, and  that  of  the  Priory,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Committee  had  determined  on  commencing  the  repairs 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  but  that  funds  to  carry  out  the  restora- 
tion were  much  needed.  In  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author 
of  this  paper,  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson  spoke  very  highly  of  the  amount 
of  research  and  labour  displayed  in  it ;  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Brundrit,  of  Christ^s  College,  it  was  agreed  that  it  shoiild  be  copied  for 
the  use  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  notice  of  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
Machir,  in  Aberdeen.  The  nave  of  this  Cathedral,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  parish  church,  has  escaped  destruction,  principally  from  its  having 
been  built  of  granite ;  the  choir  and  transepts,  which  were  built  of  free- 
stone, having  almost  entirely  perished.  In  moving  and  seconding  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  this  paper,  (which  it  was  also  agreed  to  preserve,) 
the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Luard  spoke  of  the  interest  attaching  to  Scottish 
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architecture,  of  which  little  notice  had  hitherto  been  taken  by  the 
Society.  King's  College  chapel,  in  Aberdeen,  was  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  posaeaeing  wood  work  of  singular  beauty. 

It  was  announced  that  Professor  Willis  had  kincUy  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Society,  that  he  would  repeat  the  course  of  lectures 
on  Gothic  Architecture,  delivered  in  1840. 

After  some  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  November 
0th. 


The  second  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  term  took  jplaoe 
on  Wednesday,  November  9.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mill,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's 
College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  proposed  at  that  meeting  were  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting : — 

Mr.  O.  P.  Greenstreet,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  J.  6.  Bonney,  S.  John's  CoUeg«* 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gorst,  S.  John*s  CoU^se. 

Mr.  A.  Lane,  S.  John's  CoUege. 

Mr.  F.  Watson,  Caius  College. 

Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Jones,  Emmannd  College. 

Mr.  C.  U.  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Church  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  near  Ravenna.  In  his  descrijp- 
tion  of  this  interesting  building,  which  has  undergone  no  material 
change  during  thirteen  hundred  years,  Mr.  Luard  noticed  at  some  length 
the  Mosaics  with  which  it  is  adorned.  He  stated  that  a  collection  of 
JBopies  of  Italian  Mosaics  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  FitzwiUiam 
Museum,  which  however  has  been  rendered  almost  entirely  useless  to 
the  student,  through  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  specimens  have 
been  ticketed  and  arranged. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  Collie,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Luard,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  carried ;  Mr.  Luard  also  coq- 
sented  to  allow  his  paper  to  be  copied. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  S.  John's  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  well-known 
chapel  of  Roslin  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  and  exhibited  some  prints, 
illustrative  of  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  detail  for  which  this  build- 
ing is  celebrated. 

Mr.  Kamsay,  of  Trinity  College,  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of 
Trinity  College,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thauks  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  paper, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe  read  a  notice  of  Swavesey  church,  tlie  chancel  of 
which  is  now  under  repair.  The  long  narrow  windows  on  the  soutfi 
side  of  this  church,  apparently  of  Decorated  character,  with  peculiar 
foliations  below  the  transoms,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  south 
aisle  the  old  altar  stone,  with  its  five  incised  crosses,  now  forms  part  uf 
the  floor. 
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On  th6  motioo  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  bj  Mr.  J.  Walker,  B.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Rowe 
for  his  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  some  carefully  prepared  draw- 
ings and  plant. 

Mr.  Ramsay  presented  some  prints  of  the  very  elaborate  wood-work 
in  King's  College  chapel.  Aberdeen,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  him,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Oibson,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Qiieen*s  College.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  voted  to  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  November  93. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


S.  John  the  EvtrngeUet,  Bovey  JVacey,  Devonshire. — Mr.  Carpenter 
has  designed  a  very  beautiful  little  church  for  a  hamlet  of  this 
parish.  It  has  a  nave  46  feet  long,  by  14  feet  6  inches  broad, 
a  chancel  97  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  nave,  a  south  aisle  to  the 
Bave,  a  vestry  north-west  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The 
style  is  Middle- Pointed,  and  the  detail  very  good,  though  very  modest 
and  unpretending :  the  east  window  being  of  three  lights,  with  geo- 
metrical figures  in  the  tracery.  The  west  wall  is  very  thick  at  the 
base,  but  diminishes  at  the  height  of  the  cill  of  the  west  window,  ex- 
cept in  the  middle,  where  it  rises,  like  a  fiat  buttress  (pierced  by  the 
west  window)  to  support  a  bell-gable,  very  simply  treated,  of  two  bells. 
We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  buttresses  of  this  simple  design. 
Within  the  detail,  especially  of  the  arcade  and  chancel-arch,  is  very 
good.  There  is  a  solid  low  screen  under  the  chancel- arch :  and  the 
sanctuary  is  well  managed.  The  stalls  and  subsellse  are  of  the  plainest 
kind.  On  the  north  side,  an  unnecessary  lettern  fixed  on  the  stall. 
desk,  will  be  found,  we  think,  a  great  encumbrance ;  and  the  eastern 
half  of  that  side  is  occupied  by  an  organ  movement  to  be  played  from 
the  stalls.  This,  however,  rather  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  the  choir. 
The  organ  itself  is  bracketed  out  above  the  sacristy  door ;  and,  as  is 
usual  with  Mr.  Carpenter's  organ- cases,  (as  at  Kemerton,  Maidstone,  and 
S.Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster  Square)  is  most  effectively  and  judiciously 
treated.  The  chancel  doors  are  of  wrought  metal  work,  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful;  and  the  low  screen  is  crested  with  metal  screen- work  of 
uniform  design.  The  reredos  deserves  especial  notice.  The  whole 
eastern  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  lined  with  embossed  tiles,  coloured 
by  a  process,  somewhat  novel  in  church  work,  which  unites  the 
merits  of  being  cheap  in  execution  and  effective  in  its  result.  This 
tiling  is  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  cornice  bearing  angels,  and 
carved  bas-reliefs  of  the  Evangelistic  Symbols  are  inserted.  Over 
the  altar  are  three  most  delicately  carved  niches,  containing  sculp, 
tures  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment. We  have  rarely  seen  anything  better  than  this,  and  we  hail 
with  especial  delight  the  use  of  good  sculpture  in  the  decoration  of 
a  small  village  church«     llie  east  window  is  filled  with  glass,  executed 
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by  Mr.  Ward,  from  cartoons  prepared  (under  the  architect's  superin- 
tendence) by  Mr.  Clayton.  The  subjects  are  the  Women  at  the 
Sepulchre,  the  Crucifixion  (surrouAded  by  angels  in  adoration)  and  a 
group  of  S.  John,  S.  Joseph,  and  S.  Longinus.  The  chancel  entirely, 
and  the  nave  partially,  has  been  decorated  in  colour  by  Mr.  Grace. 
Marble,  from  the  county,  is  used  in  the  font,  and  in  the  risers  of  the 
steps  to  the  sanctuary. 

S.  Stephen,  Tunbridge,  Kent, — ^This  is  a  First-Pointed  church,  built  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  :  a  broad  parallelogram  under  a  fiattish  roof,  with  no 
external  distinction  between  chancel  and  nave ;  a  tower  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  side,  forming  the  end  of  a  south  aisle  separately  gabled,  and  a 
south-west  porch.  There  are  engaged  arches  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  for  a  future  north  aisle ;  which  however  will  not  extend  to  the 
extreme  east  end.  We  shall  notice  the  outside  first.  The  east  eleva- 
tion shows  an  unequal  quintuplet  of  lancets  with  a  bold  stringcourse : 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  (all  that  is  at  present  completed)  being 
plain  with  the  exception  of  two  plain  lancets,  lighting  the  vestry  in  its 
base,  and  an  angle  turret  at  the  south-east  corner.  A  peculiar,  and  we 
do  not  think  unpleasant,  effect  is  created  by  the  portion  of  the  tower 
already  built  being  capped  by  a  temporary  saddle-back  gable  of  red  brick. 
On  the  north  side  there  are,  in  the  five  engaged  arches,  three  windows, 
each  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  south  'side 
has,  in  the  base  of  the  tower,  a  First- Pointed  door  under  a  tail  and  ugly 
lancet,  and, in  the  aisle,  three  windows,  one  of  three  lights,  trefoiled,  with 
a  cinqfoil  in  the  head,  and  two  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  respectively  a 
trefoil  and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  porch  is  rather  ambitious  ; 
entered  by  a  shafted  arch,  and  with  a  shafted  doorway;  an  open 
raftered  roof,  overhanging  eaves,  no  seats  inside,  and  a  huge  single- 
leafed  door.  The  west  elevation  has  a  most  insignificant  single  door 
under  five  equal  plain  broad  lancets  set  in  a  row,  above  which  is  a  plain 
circle.  In  the  separate  gable  of  the  south  aisle  there  are  two  tall  Ian- 
cets  under  a  trefoil.  The  church  is  built  of  rag.  in  random  courses, 
and  with  dressings.  Inside  the  walls  are  of  ashlar,  which  gives  an 
excellent  effect.  The  roof  throughout  is  open,  and  boarded  in  the 
part  used  as  the  chancel.  An  arcade  of  five  arches,  and  one  inter- 
rupted, or  half,  arch,  opens  into  the  south  aisle.  The  detail  of  these 
is  good ;  the  arches  are  broad,  of  two  orders,  with  plain  cylindrical 
shafts  and  fair  caps  and  bases.  Under  the  tower,  there  is  a  vestry  and 
a  porch,  and  in  an  upper  stage  an  organ  chamber,  as  yet  unoccupied. 
In  the  latter  there  are  two  seats,  as  if  a  gallery,  facing  west.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  any  one  could  have  thought  of  placing  the  choir 
here !  Tlie  seats  are  all  low  and  open,  of  varnished  deal,  of  plain  design, 
and  on  a  wooden  platform.  Now  as  to  the  ritual  arrangements.  There 
is,  as  we  said,  no  constructional  division  between  nave  and  chancel. 
A  chancel  however  is  marked  internally  by  the  longitudinal  arrange- 
ment of  three  seats  on  each  side ;  partly  appropriated  and  partly  free 
sittings.  Eastward  of  these  are  Sunday  school  benches,  (littered  with 
torn  books — when  we  saw  them)  and  with  their  backs  to  the  altar !  A 
sanctuary,  not  constructional  I  y  marked,  is  raised  on  two  steps,  and 
has  traceried  rails.  A  Glastonbury  chair,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
faces  due  west.    The  sanctuary  has  black,  red.  and  encaustic  tiles. 
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There  is  an  open  reading  desk  facing  dqn  west,  and,  on  the  north  side, 
a  pulpit,  made  of  deal,  from  a  stone  design  containing  arcades,  tooth 
moulding,  &c.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  font,  not  large  enough, 
octagonal,  with  its  sides  carved  in  trefoils,  and  a  square  base.  It  has 
no  cover.  This  church,  though  not  without  merit  of  a  certain  kind  in 
its  architectural  features,  is  a  miserable  specimen  of  bad  ritual  arrange- 
ment. 

S.  Saviour,  Walmer  Beach,  Kent. — We  criticise  this  building  from 
a  south-east  perspective  view  in  lithography.  It  is  a  small  church  in 
geometrical  Middle- Pointed ;  the  view  showing  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle, 
south-west  porch,  and  an  open  wooden  bell  turret  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  roof.  Though  the  roofs  are  of  a  good  pitch,  and  the  detail  seems 
carefully  designed,  the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  laboured  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  proportions  are  not  pleasing,  and  there  seems  too  much 
attempt  at  producing  effect.  For  example,  there  are  heavy  copings 
and  gablets  to  the  roofs,  a  vesica- shaped  window,  in  the  east  nave 
gable  above  the  ridge  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  an  angle  passage  from 
the  chancel  to  the  pulpit  under  a  deep  weathering,  and  lighted  by  a 
small  window.  The  porch  is  of  timber,  and  open.  The  belfry  turret, 
square  in  plan,  and  with  a  low  octagonal  shingled  broach  spirelet,  is 
good  of  itself,  though  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  ornate  building  it 
surmounts,  and  though  sitting  a  little  awkwardly  on  the  nave  roof. 
The  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  whom  we  have  before 
hnd  occasion  to  take  favourable  notice. 

S. ,  Riseholm,  Lincolnshire. — Two  lithographed  views,   taken 

from  the  south-east  and  the  south-west,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  enable  us  to  notice  this  new  church. 
It  was  built  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  consecrated  in 
August,  1851.  The  later  view  of  the  two  shows  a  western  bell  gable 
in  place  of  a  tower  and  spire  that  were  originally  designed.  The  church 
has  chancel,  nave,  and  south-west  porch.  The  style  is  a  late  Middle- 
Pointed,  the  tracery,  &c.  bearing  the  characteristics  of  this  period,  but 
the  general  effect,  arising  from  the  comparatively  low-pitched  roofs 
and  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  windows  in  proportion  to  the 
wall,  is  decidedly  that  of  a  later  style.  The  east  window  is  of  five  tre- 
foiled  lights,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head ;  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel  are  two  windows,  one  of  two  and  the  western  one  of  three 
lights  :  the  one  to  the  sanctuary  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other. 
In  the  nave  the  windows  are  of  two  lights,  except  that  westward  of 
the  porch,  which  is  a  single  light.  The  chancel  buttresses  are  of  two 
plain  stages,  while  those  to  the  nave  are  of  three,  with  a  pedimental 
capping  to  the  top  one.  The  west  window  is  a  large  one  of  four 
lights,  between  two  massive  buttresses ;  which  support,  but  not  very 
palpably,  the  heavy  single  bell- cot,  which  crowns  the  gable.  The 
porch  is  over  broad,  with  a  foliated  arch,  and  a  large  trefoil  window  on 
each  side.  With  many  redeeming  points,  the  design  is  low  and  de- 
pressed in  its  general  appearance,  and  has  very  little  of  a  rural  charac- 
ter. The  tower  and  spire,  shown  in  one  of  the  lithographs,  though 
somewhat  slender,  would  have  greatly  improved  the  external  effect. 
Of  the  ritual  arrangement,  of  course  we  can  say  nothing. 

Southwell,  Holy  TVtitt/y.^  Southwell  Minster  is  treated,  so  far  as 
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ritoal  is  ooncenied,  like  a  cathedral.  The  choir  is  the  o&ly  part  oaed 
for  serrice ;  while  the  nave  lies  waste  and  nnemployed.  Some  seven 
years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  the  poor  did  not  attend,  either  be- 
cause there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  choir*  or  because  they  did 
not  choose  to  intrude  among  the  more  fashionable  oocopants,  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  simple  plan  of  procuring  increased  accommoda- 
tion would  be  the  throwing  open  the  nave.  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  struek  the  inhabitants ;  who  actually,  with  the  enormous  Minster 
nave  crying  out  for  employment,  built  a  small  church  at  about 
half  a  mile^s  distance.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Weightman  and 
Hadfield,  of  Sheffield.  ITiis  building  is  not  a  very  bad  imitation  of  the 
most  inferior  kind  of  First-Pointed :  and  the  spire,  the  idea  of  which  is 
from  the  grand  Middle- Pointed  one  at  Newark,  really,  at  a  distance, 
looks  old.  There  is  a  short  chancel, — a  nave  with  two  aisles, — and 
a  western  tower.  The  windows  are  conventional  First-Pointed  :  the 
eastern  triplet  is  filled  with  Powell's  quarries ;  the  arcade  at  the  east 
of  the  sanctuary  has  a  series  of  tolerable  trefoiled  lancets.  The  nave 
has  five  bays :  the  piers  seem  designed  after  a  bad  ancient  model : 
they  are  circular,  with  polygonal  caps :  they  are  however,  low,  while 
the  arches  have  a  very  good  elevation.  The  font,  which  is  small,  has 
an  octagonal  basin,  on  a  four- clustered  shaft. 
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Bdenhridget  Kent, — A  new  school  has  been  built  in  this  parish  by 
Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  a  large  room,  divided  into  two  apartments  by 
a  screen,  and  a  house  adjoining.  It  is  built  of  rag,  with  dressings  in 
Caen  stone,  of  somewhat  nondescript  style ;  its  windows  of  wooden 
tracery.  I'he  roof  has  gutter-tiles..  The  necessary  offices  are  very 
badly  contrived. 

Cuddesden  Theological  College, — This  striking  building,  by  Mr. 
Street,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  now  nearly  completed. 
It  looks  better  in  reality  than  we  had  ^together  expected  from  the 
drawings.  A  large  range,  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  height,  of  three 
stories,  the  highest  being  the  largest  and  most  dignified,  and,  with 
a  rather  foreign  air,  yet  very  unaffected  in  its  grouping  and  detailed 
treatment.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  the  oratory  windows  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  architect  will  receive  contributions  towards  this  worthy 
object.  We  may  add  that  stained  glass,  executed  under  Mr.  Street's 
personal  superintendence,  is  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  modem 
work  of  the  kind. 

Cuddesden  Vicarage,  close  to  the  Palace  and  the  Theological  College, 
designed  by  the  same  architect  as  the  latter,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its 
kind,  i.e.,  of  a  somewhat  severe  style  of  Domestic-Pointed.  It  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  high  blank  walls  of  white  stone,  pierced  with  unusually 
few  windows,  surmounted  by  high  red-tiled  roofs ;  and  an  onU:ory  with 
high  gable  and  very  narrow  eastern  triplet  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
upper  story  on  one  side. 
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All  Sami9,  Cudde$den,  Ottfordshire. — The  east  window  ha«  been  re* 
cently  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  0*Connor;  the  subject 
being  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Agony  and  the  Entombment.  It  is 
not  very  suocessfol.  the  grisaille  background  being  far  from  good,  and 
the  general  tinctures  crude  and  incongruous,  and  inharmoniously  die-* 
posed.  The  faces  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  figure  of  S.  Mary  Magt 
dalene  is  disproportionately  small.  But  the  grisaille  .and  the  absence  of 
architectura)  canopies  show  that  the  artists  were  aiming  at  a  good  kind 
of  glass.  The  west  window  in  the  same  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hardman  from  the  cartoons  of  Mr. 
Street,  and  is  really,  we  think,  unusually  good.  In  an  upper  quatre* 
foil  there  is  a  Majesty,  and  the  lights  below  are  filled  by  groups  of 
representative  saints,  forming  a  kind  of  '*  Paradise/'  very  suitable,  of 
course,  to  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Eadi  light  haa  three  groups, 
each  consisting  of  three  saints.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  th9 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  and  clouds  divide  the  several  groups.  The  back 
ground  is  a  deep  bright  blue,  and  the  figures  are  all  of  three-quarter 
size,  with  robes  of  the  brightest  tinctures,  but  the  faces,  excellently 
drawn,  on  white  glass,  so  that  Uiere  is  no  want  of  relief  at  all.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  there  was  great  novelty  in  the  idea,  and  unusual 
success  in  the  execution  of  this  window.  Mr.  Street  has  also  designed 
a  new  pulpit  for  the  church ;  circular  in  shape,  of  Caen  stone,  inlaid 
with  serpentine. 

S»  Leonardo  Butleigh,  Somersetshire, — *This  church,  which  bad  been 
in  a  most  unchurchlike  condition,  has  recently  been  not  unsuccessfully 
restored.  The  plan  at  present  comprises  a  chancel,  of  Middle- Pointed 
style  :  the  east  window  a  new  one  of  three  lights,  not  very  good,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  an  amateur :  the  side  windows  of  two 
lights  with  the  foliated  hood  mouldings  common  to  the  district.  Tbe 
eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  which  however  does  not  answer  to  the 
sanctuary,  has  a  panelled  oak  roof,  coloured  blue  with  sacred  emblems. 
The  sanctuary  is  reached  by  three  steps,  of  marble,  and  there  is  no 
rail.  Over  the  altar,  in  place  of  a  reredos,  is  a  band  of  pattern  color- 
ation. The  chancel  is  furnished  with  oak  miserere- stalls,  having  desks 
in  front,  but  no  subsellse.  These  are  of  thoroughly  Third*  Pointed  de- 
tail ;  and  unequal  in  number  on  the.  two  sides,  there  being  six  stalls 
on  the  north,  and  four  only  on  the  south,  side.  There  are  two  new 
transepts  to  the  church,  and  an  original  central  tower.  The  space 
under  the  tower  is  at  present,  for  local  reasons  we  believe,  used  as  the 
choir,  and  is  furnished  with  seats  and  subsellse  of  a  very  plain  but 
practical  kind.  There  is  a  low  screen  across  the  western  arch  of  the 
tower ;  one  stall  on  the  north  side  being  returned,  and  provided  with 
a  revolving  lettem-desk ;  and  the  pulpit  occupying  the  place  of  a  re- 
turned stall  on  the  opposite  side.  The  organ,  which  is  played  openly» 
stands  in  the  north  transept.  Its  pipes  are  decorated  in  colour.  The 
nave  is  not  quite  finished.  The  seatSvare  open,  on  a  boarded  platform. 
The  architectural  part  of  this  restoration  was  done  by  Mr.  Buckler, 
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Id  the  lantern  hangs  a  corona,  hy  Stevens  of  Oxford,  of  a  singularly 
coarse  and  inelegant  type.  In  the  north  transept  there  is  a  figare  of 
S.  Leonard,  in  stained  glass,  hy  an  amateur,  in  which  the  saint  is 
wrongly  represented  as  a  bishop.  Mr.  Hard  man  has  placed  a  window, 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  reputation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  : 
and  there  is  one,  not  at  all  better,  in  the  south  transept,  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Nixon. 

iS.  Audrie*8,  Somersetshire, — This  small  church  is  in  course  of  en- 
largement, or  rather  rebuilding  by  Mr.  Norton.  The  new  building 
consists  of  a  nave  64  ft.  6  in.  by  16  ft.  4  in. ;  a  chancel  23  ft.  9  in.  by 
16  ft  9  in. ;  two  aisles,  with  a  tower  half  engaged  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  one ;  two  small  transepts  opening  from  the  chancel,  with 
small  eastern  chapels  under  lean-to  roofo  on  each  side,  intended  for  an 
organ  chamber  and  a  vestry,  and  a  south-west  porch.  We  cannot  of 
course  commend  an  arrangement  so  contrary  to  precedent  as  these 
chancel- transepts  :  the  only  thing  to  be  urged  in  their  defence  is,  we 
presume,  that  each  is  devoted  to  the  seats  of  particular  fomilies,  who 
have  large  vaults  beneath  the  church.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
very  fair :  open  benches  all  facing  east ;  longitudinal  benches  with 
subsellse  in  the  chancel,  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  raised  on  three  steps. 
The  style  is  an  enriched  Middle-Pointed;  with  good,  but  elaborate,  de- 
tail, and  an  unusual  amotmt  of  carving.  The  wall-plates  in  particular 
have  pierced  panelling.  The  transepts,  or  family-pues,  have  high  par- 
closes  both  from  the  chancel  and  the  nave- aisles :  bat  there  is  no 
screen  to  the  chancel.  Externally,  the  buttresses,  cornices,  copings, 
&c.  are  all  somewhat  too  heavy  and  cumbrous,  llie  east  elevation  is 
very  unusual,  as  it  shows  the  three  gables  of  the  nave  and  aisles* above 
the  long  low  line  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel- transepts.  The  tower 
follows  1  he  local  type,  but  in  an  ornate  form,  and  with  earlier  detail  than 
usual.  The  belfry  windows  have  solid  lights  filled  with  pierced  quatre- 
foils ;  the  parapet  is  embattled,  and  an  angle  turret  is  surmounted  by 
an  embattled  octagonal  spirelet.  The  transept  gables  are  surmounted 
by  angels  bearing  armorial  shields.  The  tower  is  groined ;  the  roofs 
generally  heavy  and  foliated. 

8,  Leonard,  Beaumont -super- Mare,  Essex,  is  a  small  structure  con- 
sisting only  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  latter  has  undergone  repairs  and 
eQ.lcUishment  under  the  superintendence,  and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  the 
Incumbent.  The  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  and  pierced  with  a  plain 
three-light  window  with  flowing  tracery  ;  a  Middle-Pointed  window  of 
a  single  light  has  been  inserted  on  the  south  of  the  sanctuary,  and  one 
of  earlier  character  of  two  lights  at  the  south-west  of  the  chancel. 
Nearly  opposite  the  last  mentioned  there  is  a  new  Romanesque  window, 
eastward  of  which  a  Middle-Pointed  doorway  leads  to  a  small  modem 
sacristy.  Presuming  the  windows  to  have  been  reproduced  from 
vestiges  (at  least)  of  the  old  ones,  this  diversified  style  cannot  be 
objected  to ;  the  large  external  splay  of  that  on  the  south  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  however  not  pleasing.  The  gable  is  finished  with  a  flat  coping 
and  carries  a  plain  cross  at  its  apex ;  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  high,  its 
covering  tile.  The  chancel  arch  (in  early  First- Pointed)  is  entirely 
new,  and  is  lofty  and  handsome.  Ranging  with  it  are  the  curved 
braces  of  the  new  oak  roof,  resting  on  angel-corbels   of  the  same 
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material;  the  whole  effect  is  very  good.  Oak  benches  with  high 
panelling  behind/ and  poppy-head  standards  are  arranged  along  th^ 
north  and  south  walls.  The  workmanship  is  good  (though  the 
carving,  perhaps,  too  flat),  but  unfortunately  no  provision  is  here  made 
for  the  officiating  priest.  The  chancel  pavement,  consisting  of  buff, 
red,  and  black  tiles,  is  simple  and  effective.  A  Middle- Pointed  piscina 
was  discovered  in  the  usual  situation  during  the  progress  of  the  work» 
and  has  been  cleared.  There  is  no  loot-pace.  The  altar  is  a  rather 
elaborate  oaken  table,  but  its  top  is  made  to  open  and  contains  a  cavity  in 
which  the  books,  altar  coverings,  &c.,  are  stored.  We  were  surprised  and 
much  concerned  to  observe  so  objectionable  a  contrivance.  Why  could 
not  these  articles  be  kept  in  the  adjoining  vestry  ?  Why  should  the  Table 
of  the  Lord  be  degraded  (and  that  by  a  priest  of  reverential  feeling)  to  the 
uses  of  a  common  cupboard  ?  We  hope  that  attention  being  directed 
to  this  impropriety  in  a  kind  spirit,  it  will  be  rectified  in  the  same. 
The  head  of  the  east  window  contains  some  painted  glass,  and  the 
other  chancel  windows  are  already  filled,  but  we  cannot  speak  in  high 
terms  of  its  execution.  The  nave  calls  aloud  for  the  restoration  which 
we  believe  is  purposed  ere  long.  It  contains  modern  deal  pews,  two 
strata  of  western  galleries,  and  a  font  apparently  made  up  of  mutilated 
fragments.  In  its  shallow  basin  rests  a  Wedgewood  covered  vessel  | 
but  this  arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  provisional.  A  blocked  north  door- 
way corresponding  with  the  style  of  the  new  chancel  arch  has  recently 
been  uncovered.  The  situation  of  this  church,  embosomed  among 
lofty  trees,  fully  justifies  the  euphonious  name  of  the  locality. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  take  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  the  publication  of  Christ' 
mas  Carols,  (Novello)  with  words,  translated  or  imitated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Nbalb,  and  adapted  to  ancient  melodies  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hbl- 
MOBB.  There  are  twelve  carols,  of  dates  varying  from  the  13th  to 
the  15th  century.  An  interesting  Preface  accompanies  the  folio 
edition,  which  contains  a  harmony  to  the  tunes  and  voice  parts. 

SAINT   MABY,    RBDCLIFP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — I  think  the  incorrect  ritual  arrangements  of  this  church,  to 
which  you  lately  referred,  may  be  explained  by  an  error  committed  in 
its  restoration :  that  is,  the  ritual  chancel  has  been  assumed  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  constructional  chancel. 

The  Lady  Chapel  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  constructional  chan- 
cel, from  which  it  is  divided  by  an  open  stone  screen,  with  the  usual 
door  in  the  centre ;  the  base  line  of  which  screen  was,  until  its  late 
restoration,  the  floor  line  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  chancel  aisles. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  from  the  interior,  was 
(through  this  screen)  from  an  ambulatory  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the- Lady  Chapel;  which  ambulatory  occupied  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  constructional  chancel. 

During   the  late  restorations,  the  base  line  of  the  screen  I  have 
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neDtioned,  was  raised  from  its  ancient  level»  to  the  level  of  the  aaoc- 
tuary  floor,  and  the  ambulatory  thrown  into  the  sanctuary.  Con- 
•equently,  the  altar,  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  arrangements,  will 
be  one  bay  further  eastward  than  it  anciently  stood. 

The  results  are  obvious:  the  increased  length  eastwards  of  the 
ritual  chancel  renders  it  more  than  ever  difficult  in  the  nave  to  hear  the 
service  at  the  altar,  and  heisee  the  apparent  necessity  to  shorten  the 
chancel  on  its  western  side. 

I  enclose  you  my  card,  and 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant 

PimUeo,  Nov.  8, 1869.  T.  J.  W. 

A  correspondent  expresses  great  fears,  in  which  we  must  say  we 
•hare,  that  the  projected  restoration  at  Somptiug  in  Sussex,  known  for 
its  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon  tower,  will  not  be  conducted  with  sufficient 
regard  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  building.  Ihe  printed  pro- 
spectus, though  it  recognizes  the  peculiarities  of  the  church,  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  us  ;  and  our  correspondent  refers  to  some  letters, 
with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  result,  in  the  local  newspapers.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  authorities,  or  failing  them,  some  of  our  Sussex 
friends,  will  take  care  that  the  restoration  of  such  a  building  as  this 
should  be  committed  to  none  but  trustworthy  bands. 

We  thank  "  Anglo-Catholic"  for  the  facts  and  drawings  he  has  sent, 
of  which  we  hope  to  make  use.  The  church  about  which  he  asks, 
will  scarcely  be  ready  for  consecration  for  at  least  another  year. 

An  admirable  letter  by  our  friend,  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman,  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronide  of  October  17th,  suggested  by  an  equally 
good  leading  article  in  the  same  paper,  arguing  strongly  against  the 
proposed  destruction  of  S.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  We  beg  to  renew 
our  own  earnest  protest,  made  long  ago,  against  this  scheme.  Were  it 
not  for  a  hope  that  the  idea  has  been  abandoned,  we  should  have  trans- 
ferred Mr.  Freeman's  letter  to  our  own  pages. 

A  Wiltshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History  Society  has  been 
inaugurated,  with  much  spirit,  at  Devizes,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
Patron,  and  our  friend  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson, 
as  the  Secretaries.  Mr.  O.  Poulet  Scrope,  as  first  President,  delivered 
an  inaugural  address ;  and  the  meeting  was  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
conversazione. 

We  remark  also  the  formation  of  an  Archaeological  Society  for  Sur« 
rey ;  and  we  have  received  a  Report  from  the  Wells  Ck)llegiate  Ar- 
chitectural Society. 

Received  S.  T.  M.  (We  have  done  our  best,  in  the  matter  to  which 
our  correspondent  calls  our  attention.)     Mr.  £.  G.  Bruton ;  F.  C.  H. 

The  Reports  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  (which  arrived  as 
we  were  going  to  press)  and  that  of  the  Wells  Collegiate  Architectural 
Society,  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ecclesiologicai  Society  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  by  members  upon  application  to  our  publisher. 
Received:— T.H.W.  (with  thanks.)    A  Sculptor.    T.  F.  R. 
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